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SWARAJ, SARVODAYA AND RAMARAJYA * 
(By Vinoba) 

‘As you know there is a Kumbh Mela being 
held these days at Prayag. People are going 
there from every village for a dip in the 
waters of the holy Ganga. I am also eager for 
it, but my Yatra continues, as you know, for 
the last so many months. What is then 
the Ganga that I want to behold ? It is the 
Gahga in your hearts. This Ganga flows 


hidden in every human heart. I want to draw it | 


out and set it flowing in and through entire 
society. Just as king Bhagirath brought down 
the Ganga in the celestial region to the earth, so 
do we want, with the name of the Lord on our 
lips, to bring out the Ganga hidden in the human 
heart into the outer life of the individuals and 
the society. It is with that end in view that I 
have taken up the work in which we ,are 
engaged. And I should like to assure you that 
if we are able to accomplish it—and there is 


no reason why we should not—then you will, 


not have to go for your purifying bath to the 
distant Ganga. You will then be enabled to 
have it at your will near at hand in the thrice 
holy Ganga of your heart. 

There is a belief that. a bath in the Ganga 
wipes off one’s sins. But sins can be wiped off 
only if there is an ardent yearning, a burning 
desire to do it. If there is no such desire, no 
consciousness of one’s sins nor any repentance, 
then a dip in the waters of the Ganga, no 
matter how often repeated, cannot absolve an 
individual of his sins. What is therefore needed 
is a consciousness of one’s sins and a burning 
desire to get rid of them. 

We have received so far twenty-five lakh 
acres of land. People at first did not believe that 
we could get land*merely by asking for it. I 
admit that what we have received is not suffi- 
cient for the purpose we have in view. I am 
aware that we have still to go a long way. And 
yet the success achieved till now is not insigni- 
ficant. History has many examples of lands 
being donated for temples and schools and such 
other purposes, but this is the first time when 


it is being donated to the landless as part of a 
campaign for rebuilding the village life on the 


* From a speech at Maoo in Gaya District, on 4-2-54. 


basis of economic justice and equality. The 
success, therefore, which has attended our 
efforts in a work so unique both in its conception 
and execution must be regarded as quite 
encouraging. ; 


In Bihar, during the past sixteen nionths, we 
have collected more than fifteen lakh acres. It is 
asked if the land thus secured is all of good 
quality. My reply to it is that we are getting 
such land as there is in our country. The Ganga 
does not turn back inferior streams joining it. 
Not all the land that has come to us is good but 
a major part is. Supposing that only half of it is 
good, we would still be able to provide at least 
twelve lakh individuals, who have at present 
nothing to rely upon, with a permanent source 
of livelihood. And what do the donors get in 
return? Nothing material. They only get God’s 
blessings, the goodwill of their poorer brethren 
and inner satisfaction which is of course more 
valuable than anything material. ; 


Some people are wont to say that this is 
Kaliyuga i.e. the age in which evil dominates 
over the good, and we cannot therefore hope to 
get donations from each and every person. This 
is obviously a plea of inaction and despair. The 
character of an age depends on what we make of 
our times. The age in which Rama lived was 
also the age in which Ravan lived. But Rama 
succeeded in giving his character to his age. 
Mahatma Gandhi was born and lived in this age. 
I therefore hold that each man fashions his own 
age by the way he lives and acts. What we are 
pleased to call Kaliyuga will be a veritable Satya- 
yuga to him who loves the Lord and spends his 
life serving his fellow beings. Let us therefore 
have faith and do our duty. 


What is the inner. spring of India’s 
strength ? The poet has sung, “ Greece, Egypt, 
Rome have all disappeared from the face of the 
earth, but India exists.” What is it that has sus- 
tained us down the centuries and kept us on 
up to this day ? The secret lies in the teaching of 
our saints that it is the same spirit everywhere, 
in every heart. Even a child in India knows this 
truth. We are preaching the same hoary but 


ever new truth. Let people think over this 


teaching and try to follow it in practice and they 
will see before long that all our problems and 
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difficulties melt away like the mist before the 
rising sun. : 

But unfortunately we lose sight of this 
source of never-ending strength and _ keep 
repeating that it is for the Government to do a!l 
these things. Indeed, it looks as if we invoke 
the name of the Government more than we do 
that of Rama. I feel at times that August 15, 1947, 
the day of our independence was, contrary to 
what we believe, a day heralding an era of 
dependence. Until then our leaders worked and 
served the people. If there was in any part an 
earthquake or a flood havoc they flew there to 
give help and succour to the afflicted. And people 
followed them. But now when we are indepen- 
dent, we seem to have lost all initiative. For 
every little thing, we look to the Government. 
It should be realized that people are, after all, 
stronger than the “Government. There is bet- 
ween them the same relation as between a-well 
and a bucket. So realize your strength and set 
yourselves to do whatever requires to be done 


around you. Produce your own cloth and oil and | 


gur, thus throwing off the bondage of the cities, 
and distribute the land to all the landless among 
you and the picture will change from one of 
poverty to that of plenty. 


The political freedom of the country has 
brought us Swaraj, the economic freedom of the 
villages will bring us Sarvodaya, and the 
spiritual freedom, that is, freedom from kama, 
Kkrodh and lobh * will bring us Ramarajya. We 
have achieved Swaraj, we are now out to achieve 
Sarvodaya, and then we will march forward to 
Ramarajya. 

* Lust, anger and greed. 
{Adapted from Hindi) 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
(By D. P. Nayar) 

The question of compulsory Military Train- 
ing in Indian Schools and Colleges has been in 
the air for a long time. The majority of the 
people are in favour of it, though many oppose 
compulsion on account of its hedvy financial 
implications. 2 

The question of legislating in this regard 
came up for discussion in the Indian Parliament . 
recently. It caused disappointment in many cir- 
cles, interested in the cause of peace. That was 
understandable ; because India, by its non-vio- 
lent struggle for freedom against the British, had 
held out a new hope of peace to a world, haunted 
by the Atom, and now by the Hydrogen bomb. 

The point of view of those who advocate 
compulsory military training will, however, need 
a dispassionate, objective analysis to discover 
how far we have an effective alternative solution 
to the problems which lead them to the course 
they advocate. They take their stand on two 
grounds : | 

(1) Military training will inculcate the 
sense of discipline in our young men; and 

(2) it will train a very large number of 
people, who can serve as a promising ground for 
recruitment to the armed forces and a second 
line of defence in case of an emergency. 

Let us examine the second reason first. It 
may be conceded straightway that it is the duty 
of an individual to defend his country against 
aggression, violently or non-violently. That is an 
inescapable obligation. If it is everybody’s duty 
to defend his country, it is plain commonsense ~ 
that he must be trained for it. The only relaxa- 
tion can be, and should be, in the matter of 
choice between violence and non-violence. 

The next question that arises is, how a State, 
which bases its defence on violence —and no 
State has yet demonstrated that it can stand up 
against armed aggression on the strength of non- 
violence —can train individulas for non-vio- 
lence? For non-violence is not an external 
discipline that can be given by those having 
mental reservations regarding its efficacy. The 
only thing that the State can do is to allow faci- 
lities for, recognize and encourage, those who 
would give non-violent training to the youths 
who opt for it. As the discipline of non-violence 
is even more rigorous and taxing than that for 
violence, there is little fear of any black sheep 
opting for it as an escape from the rigours of 
military discipline. | 

As regards the argument that military 
training should be imparted to inculcate disci- 
pline in the youth, the argument is based on 
ignorance of the nature of true discipline. For 
unless discipline isimparted to us through the 
little acts of our everyday life, and the stress is 
laid on internal discipline, it is superficial. 
External discipline comes into play only in the 
context in which it is imparted. In other 
spheres in fact, very often it leads to a reaction. 
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The looseness and indiscipline of the soldier out- 


side the parade-ground is not an uncommon 


phenomenon, True discipline can be inculcated 
only through disciplined living, which should, 
therefore, become the central theme of all edu- 
cational institutions. That was the objective of 
Gandhiji, which he sought to achieve through his 
scheme of ‘ Nai Talim’ or New Education. 


A YEAR IN RETROSPECT 
[From the Press statement issued by the A-I. Khadi 


and Village Industries Board, Bombay.] 


On February 2nd, the All-India Khadi and 
Village Industries Board completed one year of- 


* its existence. 


Inaugurating the Board twelve months ago 
the Prime Minister of India had said: “In my 
own mind an idea is growing daily that the yard- 
stick by which one can measure the economic 
progress of a country is the extent of émploy- 
ment. For the unemployed, the Welfare State 
had no meaning. The small-scale and village 
industries will help in solving the unemploy- 
ment problem.” 

Shri T. T. Krishnamachari, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, also said on the occasion, 
“We consider that the work in regard to Khadi 
and village industries is a means of social 
regeneration.” 

The Planning Commission itself realized 
that “the development of village industries 
required drive and direction and in view of the 
growing importance of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, the Central Government must now give 
the same attention to village and small-scale 
industries as it has undertaken, in view of the 
shortage of food and raw materials, to give to 
agriculture.” 

Village industries constitute the most back- 
ward and unorganized sector of our National 
Economy. No adequate data had been even 
collected regardng them. The Board had, there- 
fore, to start on virtually virgin fields. Such 
material as was available from the Planning 
Commission and from the experience of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Vil- 
lage Industries Association were, of course, 
valuable. Schemes and programmes were prepa- 
red on these bases and forwarded to the 
Government of India for sanction. 

In regard to village industries, further explo- 
ratory work is necessary before practical 
schemes of future development programmes are 


formulated. For this purpose organizers for each 


of the industries have been appointed. 


The Board believes, however, that develop- 
mental programmes required an army of trained 
workers as also constant research for improved 
modes and. instruments of production. Ac- 
it constituted two 
different committees, viz. “Training Survey 
Committee” and “‘ Research Committee ’. These 
Committees have submitted comprehensive plans 
which are now under examination. 
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A Depetigent of Economic Research for 
specialized studies on the problems of village 
industries and on the dynamics of their social 
significance has been set up by the Board. 

The Planning Commission, realizing the 
importance of a State policy which will reflect 
the significance it has attached to the develop- 
ment of village industries stressed the need for 
common production programmes for village 
industries and the organized machine industries 
and laid down certain principles on which these 
should be determined. To evolve such pro- 
grammes is among the responsibilities assigned 
to the Board. The Board constituted a separate 
Committee which has studied problems affecting 
the Village Oil Industry, Paddy Husking and the 
Cottage Match Industry. 

The development of village industries and 
expansion of Khadi production are possible only 
with substantial State aid which has to be of 
three kinds ; first, the State must make available 
adequate funds to finance the schemes ; second, 
State purchase, and third, protection against un- 
equal competition from the organized industries. 
The Board has pleasure to record that, in the 
matter of State purchase, the Government of 
India has shown commendable initiative. 
Inquiries for Khadi to the tune of some 
Rs 62 lakhs have been placed by various Govern- 
ment departments. But it cannot be said that, in 
regard to the other two essentials, the response 
has been as encouraging. Procedural difficulties 
have delayed financial sanctions to the schemes 
and programmes of the Board. This has inevi- 
tably affected progress of developmental work. 
As regards protection, no definite steps have 
been taken and in spite of the adumbration 
of State policy by the Planning Commission, no 
positive measures have been adopted for its 
application. | Treg 

The Government of India placed at the 
disposal of the Board an aggregate sum of 
Rs 2,21,29,913 for 1953-54. Of this Rs 2,07,78,928 
was on account of Khadi and the rest for village 
industries. The time lag between the submission 
of the Board’s schemes and demands and actual 
Government sanction has adversely affected the 
full utilization of the amount for the purposes 
for which it was required. Thus. only 
Rs 50,47,684-2-0 cotld be utilized so far for 
Khadi Schemes and Rs 56,220 in respect of 
village industries. 

Experience has shown that, to be effective, 
the Board must have statutory powers with ade- 
quate finances at its disposal. The question of 
vesting statutory powers in the Board is now 
under consideration and it is hoped that during 
the next financial year it will be possible to make 
rapid strides in the execution of the different 
developmental programmes for Khadi and other 
village industries; for, let it be realized that 
they alone offer limitless opportunities for 
gainful employment for the teeming millions. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE OMISSION ' 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The Kalyani Congress passed in all nine 
resolutions which in substance aimed to tell the 
people one thing really, and that was to warn 
the nation against the menacing international 
situation, particularly in Korea and Kashmir and 
Pakistan, and to reiterate the Congress stand on 
that matter and how the Congress proposes to 
meet it. 

_It said, “In view of the history of Asia 
during the past few hundred years military aid 
and intervention by foreign Powers in Asian 
countries is a reversal of the process of liberation 
which had led these countries, after long 
struggle, to a large measure of freedom.” 


And it concluded that “because of these 
developments a grave situation has arisen which 
demands, above all, national solidarity. The 
Congress trusts therefore that in this crisis the 
people of India, whatever their internal differen- 
~-ces might be, will present a united front and 

devote themselves to the development and 
strengthening of the nation through peaceful 
processes. Itisnot by a competition in armaments 
that India will basically strengthen herself, but 
by unity, self-reliance and the social, economic 
and industrial development of the nation.” 


The solidarity, unity, self-reliance and all- 
round development require a bold policy of 
planning and development of the cultural, social 
and economic strength and resources of our 
whole people. On that point the Congress cleared 
its position by declaring as follows: 


“While appreciating the very considerable pro- 


gress made by the country in many sectors of the: 


national economy, the Congress is of opinion that the 
pace of progress has to be quickened. In particular, 
‘improvement in village and small-scale, industries has 
been slow and demands greater attention, more es- 
pecially with a view to providing employment.” 


“Future progress should envisage the completion 
of land reform so as to maké the actual tillers of the 
soil the owners of the land. Particular attention 
should be paid to the industrial sectors, more especial- 
ly in regard to the basic and key industries, as well as 

the small-scale and village industries. In regard to 
small-scale and village industries, techniques of manu- 
facture must be improved and, wherever possible, 
spheres of production should be demarcated.” 


And at the end it concludes by saying, 


“The aim of planning must always be the esta- 
blishment of a Welfare State and full employment. This 
involves not only greater production and equitable 
distribution, but progress along all sectors of the 
national economy. It involves also social reform and 
cultural progress, more particularly in regard to the 
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educational Pita which should be 5 peomeesvely based 

upon the principles of Basic Education and the — 

training of technical personnel.” 

Thus the Congress has _ focussed 
attention of the people by naming the follow- 
ing important measures of reform and re- 
construction — land reforms, village and small- 
scale industries and Basic Education. It is 
good so far as this goes. However it is very 
unfortunate that it forgot or would not mention 
Prohibition. The omission is indicative of the 
preoccupation of this body with things which are 
too big for the poor people whose life and 


economy. therefore remain untouched by them. — 


Along with their small industries and their chil- 
dren’s primary and basic education, prohibition 
is equally necessary, if the aim of a Welfare 
State is to be really achieved. Will the 
Congress remove this grave mistake of omission 
by giving a directive through the A. I. C. C. or 
the Working Committee ? As an earnest thereof, 
it may well pull up the Congress Government in 
Andhra to see that Prohibition is not scrapped. ' 
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CINDERELLA OF OUR INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The reader knows that the A-I. Khadi and 
Village Industries Board was instituted last year. 
The Board has completed its one year by now 
and has issued the annual report of its work. The 
reader will find a summary (See “A Year in 
Retrospect.’”’) thereof elsewhere in this issue. 


We must congratulate the Board for its 
patience and perseverance with which it did its 
difficult task of working against very heavy odds. 
As the report says, the Board’s task was ‘ diffi- 
cult, complex and herculean’. It is a matter of 
deep gratification that the Board applied itself to 
its task with equally herculean zeal and prompt- 
ness. The only regret is that the response from 
the Central Government was not up to the mark 
nor what it should be. : 


If it is necessary, for smooth and efficient 
working of the Board and for prompt execution 
and speedy disposal of its schemes, that the 
Board should be: statutory and have at its 
disposal adequate finances, we hope, Govern- 
ment will get necessary legislation passed so as 
to make it as autonomous as possible and not 
hamstring it with the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industries. It is urgent to see that the one work 
that alone can help us out of unemployment 
takes root and grows even in the adverse climate 
in which we find it today. 


The Planning Commission also owes it to 
the people that it devotes more of its time and: 


energies to this sector of our industries and not 


rest content with pious hopes and idle wishes 
regarding - common production programmes, 
protection and help in this sector of our. 
industrial Hfe. 


23-2-'54 
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( By Mican thas P. Desai) 


_ The Ramamurthy Prohibition Inquiry Com- 
ittee, as was apprehended, has reported that 
drink be rationed in the State. To say the least, 
this is surely no way endeavouring to prohibit 
‘it, but it amounts to recognizing drink as food or 
such other necessity to be duly provided to 
% citizens by the State. 

__ As usual, the fault of the “failure of Prohi- 
ee ” is found to be not that of Prohibition but 
_ that of those whose duty it was to work it. The 

_ report complains of “ widespread and bare-faced 
- corruption in the three departments — the Co- 
operative, the Prohibition and Police”, which 
~ only proves that not the policy of Prohibition, 
4 peut the Government has failed. Prohibition can 
- never fail ; and there can therefore be no inquiry 

; - about its failure. Even from the point of view of 
_ the Constitution of India, to introduce Prohi- 
4 Ebition and make it a success is not an open ques- 
_ tion for Governments in India. Therefore it was 
_a little odd and bad for the Andhra Government 
to appoint a Committee of the nature it did. If at’ 
_ all>at best there can be a Committee to find out 
_ where and what improvement in the machinery 
_ is necessary, who are the culprits, and what 
should be done to see that the Government 
‘machinery becomes more effective and efficient. 
Even now the Andhra Government can rectify 
_ the error and forthwith start to remove corrup- 
_ tion found to be existing in the three branches of 
its administration. Instead of this, to ask the 
_ Congress President and its Working Committee 
_ to decide what they should do betrays evasion of 
_ responsibility and lack of faith and firm mind on 
_ the question of Prohibition. That is so only 
_ betause the Government has covetous eyes over 
_ the drink income. The Congress should, once for 

all, clear itself that in the matter of ‘the Consti- 
tutional Directive for Prohibition, drink income 

_ can never be a valid consideration for its 
_ Governments, and therefore all Congress Govern- 
_ ments if they are worth the name, must start to 
implement the fundamental policy of Prohibi- 
tion immediately and with no mental or mone- 
_ tary reservations. Let Andhra begin it, even for 
_ the fair.name it always has had in implementing 
the Congress Constructive Programme. 


Pee 


Congress, among the chief political parties in 
_ India, avowedly stands for Prohibition; if it 
_ gives away this, it will surely lose a very obvious 
_ point'in its favour in the asta of the poor of our 
land. 

a 25-2-’54 


a OUR NEXT-SHORE NEIGHBOURS 

! By Kaka Kalelkar 

a _ Pages viiit220 Price Rs. 2-8-0 Postage etc. As. 13 
-_—-s NAVasIVAN PUBLISHING House 
Post Box 105, AHMEDABAD-9 
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THE DOCTRINE OF : ‘ PEACE ‘THROUGH 
STRENGTH ’ 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

To have peace through strength has become 
the way of modern diplomacy. It is being openly 
preached and practised by the great powers of 
the Western world. 

In a way the doctrine is not quite new nor 
so fantastic. It is said in the Hindu Puranas that 
the demon Hiranyakashipu was striving to see 
that there was peace in the world. He felt that 
it could be possible only if he built up necessary 
and sufficient strength for it. Surely the strength. 
must be under his entire control — his own. So 
he went on from strength to strength. And it is 
said in the Puranas that he made himself so in- 
vincible through offensive and defensive means 
that he could not be killed by man or beast, by 
steel or stone, during day‘or night, etc. etc, He 
was a veritable terror to his world. The doctrine 


of peace through strength,—though of the. 


graveyard type -— was a complete success. But 
its trial of strength came from within — from 
the little child of the great conqueror himself, 
Prahlada by name. The child challenged his 
father, in the name of God and won, — goes the 
Puranic story. Is the world heading for a repe- 
tition of the Puranic story in modern times? 
The challenge, if ever it comes, must come in thé 
same old way, viz. through truth and non-vio- 
lence or shortly Satyagraha. 
NOTES 

Prohibition and Welfare State 
How Prohibition is truly speaking not an 
income-losing step, but is a direct welfare acti- 
vity of the State, really rehabilitating broken 
hearths and retrieving forsaken souls, is amply 
shown by the following news from our villages: 
“Baban Haribhau Tambe, a resident of Jambivali 
village in Thana District, is an  agriculturist. 
Shri Tambe, who is about 40 years of age, was given 
to the habit of drinking before Prohibition. He was 
wasting about Rs 50-60 per month on liquor. He would, 
therefore, annually incur a debt of about Rs 200 to 


Rs 250. He was not keeping good health and good rela- 
tions with his family. A change, however, took place _ 


since the introduction of Prohibition. Shri Tambe gave 
up his habit of drinking and could save money. He has 
so far constructed a house worth about Rs 1,000. His 
social status and monetary position have also been 
improved. He has now been leading a very happy life, 
he says.” 


Will our Finance and Development Minis- 


tries and National Planners note this and include 
this as our national programme in the next Five 
Year Plan? , 
19-2-’54 
Thakkar Bapa Memorial Fund 
Shri D. Rangaiya, Working Secretary of the 
Thakkar Bapa: Memorial Fund, Delhi-9, has sent 
a statement of Receipts and Expediture of the 
Fund till 31-12-1953, wherein he says that the 


M. P. 


total receipts amqunt to Rs 1,66,932-10-3 and the 


total expenditure is Rs 9 929- 1-0. Thus the net 


balances at the end of the year come to 
Rs 1,57,010-9-3. 
26-2-54 M. P. 
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COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 
(By Wilfred Wellock) 


Today we speak freely of the passing of 
Colonialism. It is passing, but let us beware, lest 
there be a halt, a subtle backward turning. 


Events in Central Africa and in Guiana offer 
a timely warning. 


The new era is appearing at a time hen the 
economic system out of which modern Colonial- 
ism sprang is crumbling. 


That system has brought fabulous wealth to 
a few Western countries at the cost of semi- 
starvation and appalling conditions to vast 
coloured populations. The ending of the policy 
of exploiting human and natural resources will 
mean lower profits and living standards for many 
Western nations. 


The coloured world has awakened and is 
coalescing for the purpose of common action. It 
demands political and .economic independence, 
and to this end an agro-industrial economy with 


maximum self-sufficiency in all its parts. Commu- — 


nism has come to its assistance, with the result 
that two huge power-blocs are clamouring for its 
friendship and co-operation, for its trade and its 
natural resources. 


Growing Fear 


Another consequence of this conflict is that 
trade between these two power-blocs is scant and 
uneertain. Indeed, all the above-mentioned 
tendencies are causing a restriction of markets 
all round, and a growing fear in the countries 
which have developed lopsided, over-industria- 
lized economics, of losing important economic 
and strategic footholds in Colonial territories. In 
consequence, most Western nations are franti- 
cally trying to hold on to every particle of 
economic power they possess in any part of the 
world, and to make numerous concessions to this 
end. | 


Colonialism is now a delicate art. 


The problem of Africa is unique in that, as 
a tropical country, it includes wide areas in 
which Europeans cannot permanently settle, and 
areas such as the North, the South and South 
Central, and the Kenya Highlands, where they 
can settle permanently. The latter are the ten- 
sion areas, whereas in the Tropical Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, Uganda, Tanganyika, etc., peasant 
proprietorship, with co-operative marketing and 
processing, such as the ginning of cotton, and 
progressive participation in local and national 
government, are normal practice.’ 


The Tension Areas 


In the tension areas, such as Kenya a few 
thousand Huropeans own vast acreages of the 
finest growing land in the country, the High- 
lands, and dominate its political life. 
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That land has been taken from Africans in 
forced exchanges for inferior land. 


Many of the victims of that operation were 
the forebears of many who are now in Mau Mau. 


Jomo Kenyatta once related to Roden 
Buxton and myself in the House of Commons tea 
room, how the ancestral land of his family was 
taken from his grandfather. The cultivation of 
these lands is still done by Africans for white 
masters, and often, still, under appalling condi- 
tions of servitude. 


The hopeless frustrations, humiliations and 


racial indignities of this servitude are among the ~ 


causes of such lamentable eruptions as Mau Mau. 


In South Africa there are the unspeakable © 


tragedies of Apartheid, while there, as in the 


adjacent Rhodesias and Nyasaland, to the North ~ 


— where there are also rich mineral deposits — 
are the problems of cheap coloured labour, of 
poverty and urban squalor, conditions that are 
alien to African traditions and that are playing 
havoc with their habits, values and morals. 


What is to be done in these tension areas ? 
Where lies hope ? 


A Familiar Pattern 


In both Kenya and Central -Africa great 
social and political reforms are promised, but the 
actual benefits are relegated to a distant future, 
which destroys all confidence in them. 


Moreover, a careful examination of them 
reveals the familiar social pattern of a small 
white apex resting on a broad foundation of 
“ well-paid ” labour, with a small middle-class of 
clever Africans to keep the structure in balance. 


The Kenya Highlands are to be the agri- 
cultural foundation of a wide area, and are to be 


under white managerial, financial and political . 


domination, with severely restricted African 
“ participation ”’. 


It won't do, and Africans will have none of 
it, for their leaders realize that it does not touch 
the roots of their problem. 


What they want, as they everywhere 
declare, is a life of their own making and 
governing. 


They want our assistance, guidance and co- 
operation, but not our domination. 


They want a scientific agriculture and 


appropriate industries in well-integrated self- 
governing communities. 

This will give them a dante and peaceful 
civilization, also moral stability, 
engendered only by personal and community 


responsibility in the beet ote of a good civili- 
zation. 


This is the way to peace in Africa, and to 
Africa’s maximum contribution to world peace. 
(From Peace News, London, Dec. 11, 1953) 


which can be © 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 
(By Valji Govindji Desai) 
I 


_ is one of them and is thus graphically foie 
© in E. M. Forster’s The Hill of Devi (Edward 
4 Arnold) : 

_ —__, ‘Excavations, whence six men carry a basket of 
earth, no larger than a cat’s, twenty yards once in five 
minutes. I have not yet discovered who loosens the 
earth, but am familiar with the boy who bears ‘it on 
his head along the bottom of the chasm, the next man 
very chatty, who receives it from him, and merely 
turning round, places it on the head of No. 4. No. 4 
begins the ascent, No. 5 continues it, and No. 6 totters 
along the surface and drops the earth on to a heap 
which will have some day to be cleared away. And the 
basket has to be passed back’ (p. 59). 


The second book is still more interesting. In 
his Round about India (Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
‘Mr John Seymour, describing a visit to the 
_ Minakshi temple at Madhurai, says (p. 37) : 

‘I went late in the evening....One of the priests 
caught sight of me, and before I knew what was 
happening, rushed at me and clapped a garland round 
my neck. This, I thought, is going to cost me money, 
It did. 

‘After rattling off some facts about the love-lives of 
some of the gods the priest asked me point-blank to 
give him some money. I fished out two rupees. No head 
waiter in a’ famous restaurant could have given such 
a performance. 

‘A look of amazement at the money in hand, a 
short laugh: of course it was a joke! I was toying with 
him. Ha, ha, well, well, time’s getting on, ,let’s be 
serious now. 
| ‘Sheepishly I fished out another three chips. I 
_ know when I have met my master. Again a virtuoso 
performance. Ah, well, never mind, I see that not only 
dre you a poor man of no account, but you are also 
ignorant of proper behaviour, but let it be. I hold you 
no ill-will, and in any case money means nothing to me. 
Come, let me tell you some more about the gods! 
Money is no object. May be when you come again, you 
will have learnt better how to behave. 

‘This man was one of the ten High Priests who 
guard the greatest of Indian temples. The image flashed 
through my mind of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
haggling with an American tourist as to how much he 
was going to drop in the offertory box........ 

‘For centuries foreigners have been judging 
Hinduism by visits to just such temples as Madura. 
They see the, to them, meaningless rites, they hear the 
tales of the often not very orthodox love-lives of the 
«gods and above all they see and suffer from the rapa- 
" city of the priests. From the time that a foreign 
___ tourist leaves his shoes in the care of the grasping old 
woman as he goes in, to the time that ‘he finally gets 
_ them away from her on his way out, he is beset from 
all sides by touts, beggars and priests who insist on 
showing him things he has already seen and telling 


for the service. And when he talks to these priests, he 
finds they are not learned men. They are not well-read 
- in Sanskrit literature. They are certainly not ascetic? 
And so he condemns Hinduism in his mind, as a sink 
____ of superstition, cupidity and idolatry.’ 


Mr Seymour has laid his finger on only one 
_ of the evils connected with our temples. He has 
said nothing about the dirt, the bad smells and 


him things he already knows, and charging him heavily 
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eeraeally Peaking the seuelina ‘ipwennees in 
and about them. It is high time all this was 
remedied. The men at present in charge of tem- 
ples should be non-violently liquidated in the 
same way as the princes were and other reforms 


also carried out, one after another. 
(To be continued) 


POLISHED RICE . 
(By Parashuram Sharma) 


It is well known that when rice passes 
through milling process and is highly polished 
it loses much in its nutritive value as well asin 
quantity. By its use several serious diseases such 
as Beri-Beri are produced and great mortality is 
the result. It is curious that inspite of this stern’ 
warning of Nature neither the governments nor 
the people are ready to stop this practice of 
milling the rice in this way. 

This position has since some time past been 
one of the most pressing problems for scientists 
all over the world and has led them to see how rice 
could be enriched with the same vitamins which 
are lost in the process of milling. Accordingly, 
it is reported that Dr. M. W. Furter, Director of 
the Hoffmann-Le Roche Pharmaceutical Division 
in Basle (Switzerland) and other scientists took 
almost ten years to find out a practical method 
of putting Vitamin B 1 and iron back into the rice 
after milling. Experiments were carried out in 
this line and it was seen that within a year of 
clinical tests on some 60,000 people in Bataan, 
there was a decline of 67.3 per cent of deaths of 
Beri-Beri cases, as compared with a batch of 


- 30,000, who were kept on polished ricge diet as 


before, and in whose case death rate was further 
2.4 per cent more than previous figures. 

Dr. Furter is of the opinion that there will 
be no difficulty for scientists to add Vitamin C to 
polished rice, but adding of Vitamin A is very 


much difficult because of its instability. 


Looking to this all one really feels surprised 


at the stupidity of human beings that while on 


one hand so much time, energy and money are 
spent in removing such necessary and natural 
elements, on the other, money, energy and time 
are again spent to enrich the spoiled rice for 
adding the same elements already removed by 
human hands ! 

There is another side of the question also. 
Will the artificial vitamins added to the polished 
rice be equal to the ones Nature had put in in 
the progress of their natural growth in fields? 
Surely artificial vitamins will fall short of the 
value of the original and natural ones. Moreover 
scientists admit that certain vitamins cannot be . 
mixed for their instability. But still human 
beings are so much depraved in their tastes that 
they are ready to suffer the evil consequences 
of the shortage and want of natural elements of 
nutritive value, but will not adopt the ways to 
change their such depraved habits and tastes! 


Nasik City, 11-12-’53 ; 
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HOUSING FOR THE COMMON MAN 

[From the President’s inaugural speech at the Inter- 
national Exhibition on ‘Low-Cost Housing’ at New Delhi, 
on January 20, 1954.] 

A reasonably comfortable house, providing 
shelter against inclemencies of weather and 
affording room for necessary rest and leisure, is 
an elementary need of mankind. It is clear that 
if the present need is to be met to any reason- 
able extent, houses will have.to be built on a 
huge scale. It is possible only if the cost of 
construction and the materials which. go to make 
a house is brought down to a level where a house 
might come within the reach of a man of 
average means. : 

Ever since the dawn of civilization, or may 
be even before that, when man like beasts of 
prey lived in the open, he felt the need of some 
kind of shelter. There was a time when the 
improvised shelter proffered by bushes and trees 
satisfied his need. In places whefe trees did not 
grow, a subterranean hide-out or a cave or the 


_ shade of any projecting cliff answered his simple 


requirement. As time passed and man learnt to 
manipulate the twigs and branches of trees, he 
found leafy huts rendering better service to him. 
Gradually he began to thatch and plaster these 
huts with mud. And so man went on progres- 
sing, improving upon his craftsmanship and 
selecting better and better building material, till 
he found himself capable of raising such gigantic 
structures as the Pyramids of Egypt. 

Although throughout this long stretch of 


time, known to us as Historic Era, man has been . 


familiar with the art of construction and has 
been responsible for raising structures of all 
kinds and sizes, the need of the common people 
did not receive the attention which it deserved. 
It is at once the duty and the privilege of us all, 
living in this democratic age, to think of housing 
and houses in terms of the common people. 
Therefore, I think that this exhibition adds 
a new chapter to our endeavours for housing the 


_people properly. Here you will consider houses 


not only from the point of view of mere living 
space, but also in respect of design and the 
aesthetic aspect. As Bacon said: “ Houses are 
built to live in, more than.to look at; therefore 
let use be preferred before uniformity, except 


where both may be had”. I hope that you will. 


combine use with beauty. 
Another thing in this exhibition which has 
specially attracted me is its Village Centre. That 
a vast majority of India’s population lives in 
villages is a fact which needs no emphasis. Un- 
less, therefore, we base the principles on which 
we are building houses on the pattern of our 
village life and the special requirements of the 
country people, our efforts in respect of provi- 
ding adequate housing facilities will remain 
abortive. We shall have achieved a great deal if 
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we succeed in demonstrating how a village-folk 
might live in houses constructed with locally 
available materials with the help of their own 
labour at an expenditure within their means. 
Another important gain which I expect from ~ 
this exhibition is more light on the use of. 
various building materials available in this 
country. Wisely enough, you have set apart a 
separate section dealing with building materials. 
With our limited resources in money and mate- 
rial we have to go ahead with our plans to 
increase the national stock of housing, That. is 
possible only if we devise ways and means of 
putting the easily available materials to the maxi-. 
mum use. Ineidentally, that is also the best way 
of ensuring that the cost is kept as low as possi- 
ble. All this points to the necessity of discovering 
cheaper building materials and evolving new 
building techniques so that the materials locally 
available are put to the best possible use and 
shortage of any particular material is not 
allowed to hamper our building programme. 
Besides, use of locally available material not only 
saves cost of transport -but also reduces the 
pressure on our transport system. When consi- 
dering the utility of local material, we should 
also bear in mind that all our old buildings and 
structures that have stood the strain of time and 
successfully resisted the inclemencies of weather 
in this country of varied and varying climatic 
conditions, were made with those materials and 
some of them at least are even now available. 
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SOME IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS * 


(By Vinoba) 


Q.: While on the one hand the Zamindars 
are donating lands for Bhoodan, on the other 
they are evicting the tenants. Is this an indi- 
cation of their change of heart ? 


A.: Eviction of tenants is obviously undesi- 
rable. .The question is: How to stop it? The 
best thing we can do is to go to the landlords 
and persuade them to accept the view that in 
ease the eviction results in the Kisan becoming 
landless then the land in question should be 
returned to him as a Bhoodan gift. We will not 
concern ourselves with finding out whether the 
eviction in any case was right or wrong in the 
legal sense. If the eviction leaves the Kisan 
totally devoid of any other source of livelihood, 
then something has to be done to help him 
rehabilitate himself and the best thing would be 
to prevail upon the landlord to give the land 
back to him. 


The evictions which are taking place are due 
in most cases to a feeling of insecurity on the 
part of the landlords. They do not indicate any 
heartlessness. They are gripped with the fear 
that they will be nowhere if they lose all their 
land. And so in some cases they have taken to 
evicting their tenants. But this does not mean 
that the donations which they have made to us 
have no sincerity behind them. The donations 
are certainly actuated by a spirit of love and 
sincerity. Only they suffer from fear and that 
they have to give up. 


So this kind of loving and intelligent medi- 
ation by trusted workers would be the best 
solution of the problem of evictions. A right 


‘thought can never fail to impress and finally con- 


vert an individual if it is presented to him again 
and again. People suffer partly from greed and 
partly from fear. The workers should persuade 
them to give up fear. It would be wrong to 
frighten them. True, we have been saying that if 
land is not distributed, India may have to pass 
through a bloody revolution. But-we do not say 
that to frighten the people. It is only intended 


* From a speech at Telpa (Gaya) on 8-2-’54. 


to make them appreciate the gravity of the 
problem. We only mean to point it out to them 
that the Yajna would benefit them too. As to 
greed, everyone has it in greater or lesser degree. 
Who has fully got rid of it? It can be given up 
only gradually. 


Only today I asked the Zamindars who had 
come to see me to set me free of this work and 
take it on their own shoulders. It was very 
necessary at the present time, I told them, that 
the relations between them and_ peasants 
remained cordial. This work will not only do 
good to the poor but also to the rich. I am not 
anxious so much for getting more and more land 
as for establishing love and cordiality between 
the rich and poor. And nothing would serve this 
purpose more successfully than the rich them- 
selves taking up my message and doing my 
work. .Indeed I would like my position to be like 
that of a priest at the marriage ceremony. The 
priest is not expected to find out the boy or the 
girl. He is only called in to bless the wedding. 
In the same way it is for the Zamindars to find - 
out the landless and give them land. I should be 
called in simply to bless this meeting of the 
hearts. 


Q.: You aim at abolishing the ownership 
of land, while the Janata Party which claims to 
be working for the Bhoodan says in its manifesto 
that they will try to protect that right. This 
hardly indicates a change of heart. 


A.: It is true that we aim at abolishing the 
ownership of land. But what the Janata Party 
or any other party says about that question is 
not our concern. I never said that any party 
would undergo a change of heart. A party as 
such has no heart. The change of heart can take 
place only in the individuals. Of course, the indi- 
viduals who have their hearts changed may be 
expected to influence their respective parties and 
bring about a corresponding change in their 
Views. 


Then the change of heart is not anything 
which may happen abruptly in a trice. It is a 
slow process taking a long time. Jayaprakashjji 
for example is working for the Bhoodan Yajna 
with all his heart and soul. But others though 
sympathetic are not as earnest as he, The party 
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will change when others are also infected with 
the same enthusiasm for this work. It is there- 
fore the individual alone who can experience a 
change of heart. When it takes place then he not 
only influences his party but also the society at 
large. 

Q.: The Zamindars have hundreds of acres 
of land while the Kisans have in most cases no 
more than five or even less than an acre. Both 
are asked to.donate one-sixth of their posses- 
sions. Would it lead to equality ? 


A.: We accept land from the poor in order 
to waken them and to let them acquire the 
courage and feel the joy of participating in a 
noble cause. When the poor volunteer to donate 
the land it has a tremendous effect on the minds 
of the rich. The sacrifice of the poor moves them 
too to act in the matter. Then we demand more 
than one-sixth from the rich. We say to them, 
God has given to you more, you can therefore 
spare more. We cannot hope to achieve equality 
all at once. It will come gradually as the sense 


of individual ownership gets increasingly re- 


placed by that of communal peucary: 
(Adapted from Hindi) 


MOTOR TRANSPORT AND STRENGTH 
OF THE NATION 


(By Vithaldas M. Kothari) 


The tenth annual Conference of the All-India 
Motor Unions Congress was held last month at 
Raipur in Madhya- Pradesh. The Conference 
emphasized the important role of the private 
sector of the road transport service and deman- 
ded protection and encouragement at the hands 
of Government in the interest of expansion and 
growth of road transport in the country. 


India, with the total area of 13 lakh square 
miles, has a road mileage of only 1.78 lakhs, out 
of which hardly 33 per cent is pucca and all- 
metalled roads. The total number of vehicles 
belonging to private operators is about one lakh. 
Compared to other countries this is a lower 
figure. Though various State Governments are 
launching schemes of nationalizing road _trans- 
port and extending their scope, they will not be 
able to meet the growing needs of the nation, 
the Conference observed. It pleaded for greater 

scope for the private enterprise. 


Among other points, speakers at the Con- 
ference made the following two noteworthy 


. observations : 


1. It may be good to talk of bullock carts 
and our village economy. But those who have 
witnessed the two World Wars, or either of 
these, know it fully well that the real strength of 
the nation lies not in her warriors alone but in 
her war equipments. too. 


2. Whatever be our efforts to raise the 
present level of our industrial and agricultural 
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anddene without a well-developed system of 
road transport, capable of delivering goods, we 
cannot have an equal or equitable distribution of 
our national wealth. 


The above observations seem to suggest that 
the real strength of the nation lies in war equip- 
ments, which, according to them, is expansion 
and growth of motor transport service so as to 
cover all villages of the country and setting up 
an automobile industry in the country. A ques- 
tion of vital importance suggests itself here: 
Whether making buses and trucks run in rural 
India and thus help draining away the wealth of 
the villages would build the strength of the 
nation or building villages on, self-sufficient and 
self-supporting lines would do it ? 


For an agricultural country like India whose 
79 per cent of the total population live in the — 
villages, will it be meaningless to talk of the vil- 
lage economy ? Does the Conference suggest that 
the interest of 21 per cent of the city people 
should outweigh that of the village people? If 
the real interest of 79 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation of India is to be served, is it not imperative 
to reserve short distances for bullock carts ? 


What will ensure plenty and prosperity of 
the nation: Whether growing of more crops hy 
agriculturists and developing more village indus- 
tries ; or exporting raw produce of the villages 
by motor transport? How will the expansion 
and extension of motor transport to villages and 
setting up an indigenous automobile industry 
provide employment to village people? Assum- 
ing that it would do so, what about the necessary 
oil that will be required ? In times of war what 
will serve more,— whether the oil-less buses 
and trucks or bullock carts ? 


Considering all this from the point of the 
real strength of the nation it is obvious that the 
more the villages become self-sufficient and self- 
supporting and add to their wealth, the more 
will they build the real strength of the nation. 
The linking of villages to cities by means of 
motor transport service may open new avenues 
of investment of money and earning of profits, 
may lead people to spend more on travel, and 
may facilitate transport of goods from one place 
to another. But will this superficial activity add 
to the nation’s real strength? Will it generate 
sustaining capacity to stand erect and face hard 
conditions in times of distress ? . 


Let it be realized that undermining the role 
and ignoring the interest of bullock carts would 
not serve the country. Instead ways and means 
should be devised to build a new mixed economy 
wherein both should have their right place. And 
where it is necessary to expand and develop 
motor transport, it should be done more on a co- 
operative basis than on private enterprise lines. 

5-8-’54 


(From Gujarati) 
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DEMORALIZED BY UNEMPLOYMENT 

: (By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

This is what a friend from Bombay says in 
his letter to me: 

“TI fear that many girls who have been discharged 
from Rationing Offices are looking for men who will 
“keep’ them alive. Some girls have applied for jobs in 
films without any conditions. : 

“TI see lot of young fellows who have no jobs are 
trying to feed themselves by contributing to cotton 
figures, gambling and by playing cards for money. Even 
rich people who are not sure of earning by business 
seem to try to earn money by gambling, horse-racing 
and other means. There seem to be many girls walking 
along the streets to get customers. 

“The unemployed people get into a habit of not 
working at all. They will find their freedom is lost by 

_working long hours for meagre pay. 
“Of course rich and poor will gamble even if they 


earn by legitimate means—for who does not want 
more money ?” 


Having said this the friend remarks in his 
letter : 

“People’s minds move along the line of least resis- 
tance and it is of no use to attempt to reform them 
without creating environment. 

“I know it cannot be done overnight or even be 
allowed to do after long years, but at least we must tell 
the facts and remedies which alone will be 
effective...... a 


The picture given by the correspondent if true 
is very painful indeed. We sometimes learn that 
the poor illiterate and unsophisticated people in 
the villages, under the stress of unbearable un- 
employment, kill themselves. The urban literate 
also behave similarly, but they kill themselves 
not physically but morally and spiritually. The 
difference is noteworthy as indicative of the new 
culture from the West that is growing rampant 
in our cities and big towns. English schools and 
colleges have been almost the breeding grounds 
for such variety of culture in our midst. It is 
apparent that merely providing employment is 
no remedy for this dismal situation in our edu- 
cational and cultural conditions. The remedy 
must go deeper; it cannot be merely economic. 
The most disappointing thing in our situation is 
that education in India has not still realized that 
this is really its true mission and not leaning 
pathetically on English and all that it means. 

27-2-’54 
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INDIA MAINTAINS GOA RADIO 
‘(By ‘ Listening Post’) 

Tristao de Braganza Cunha said the other 
day that it is Indian resources that maintain the 
Portuguese in Goa and that we are actually help- 
ing the Portuguese much more than the British 
did. Let me offer irrefutable proofs in support of 
what Cunha has asserted. 


The Portuguese in Goa boast a radio. 1 knew 
how they started it and how it was built up. 
From beginning to end it is Indian money that 
has supported the radio. Indian money drained 
out of our country keeps it going. 


An American or some other foreigner first 
developed the brain-wave. He started the ‘line’ 
of commercial radio broadcasts from Goa and 
Ceylon. He started an office in Bombay and in- 
vited the Indian advertisers to use this medium 
for advertisements. The Tatas and Polson’s 
Butter signed contracts, I believe, of Rs 30,000 
each. Some of the interests were patronized by 
the Indian Government. Then followed a crowd 
of medical quacks, sellers of aphrodisiac reme- 
dies, hair-oils and all kinds of people wanting to 
sell their products. 


But the radio’s stock in trade consists of 
cine-music of Indian artistes and the radio sta- 
tion has signed a contract with an Indian organi- 
zation that leases broadcasting rights. The Goa 
radio means our records. There is of course no 
question of any kind of taste. The All India 
Radio does not permit playing of records of 
cinema music. Nor does it run any advertisement 


service. So, the Goa radio runs an office in Bom- — 
bay and collects contracts for sale of radio time. — 


It advertises everything. The advertisers 
are all Indians. The majority of listeners are 
Indians and they are encouraged to send it their 
firmaishi or command performance and their 


names are called out. Goa radio, in effect, lives. 


and flourishes on Indian resources and Indian 
patronage. 
(From Free Goa, Belgaum, February 25, 1954). 


[Goa is much in the news these days. It has been 
a veritable headache for our administration, as well. It 
being foreign territory, there is going on from there much 
smuggling of goods and liquor etc. We wish to see that 
this Portuguese foreign pocket in our midst is no more. 
But how do we behave? How does the trading class in 
particular behave ? 
that this should stop. Non-co-operation with what is bad 
is necessary as the people’s own weapon to set it right. 
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AIDING AND ABETTING AGGRESSION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

On February 25, President Wisenhower 
declared to the world that under the authority 
granted to him by the Congress he had complied 
with Pakistan’s request for granting military 
assistance to it. The grant will be made in terms 
of or subject to the “purposes and requirements 
of the Mutual Security legislation’ of America. 
The purpose, in the words of that legislation, 
will be “to maintain the security and promote 
the foreign policy of the U. S. by authorizing 
military, economic and technical assistance to 
friendly countries to strengthen the mutual 
security and individual and collective defences 
of the free world..... uy 

The U. S. President has paraphrased the aim 
in his declaration that “regional groupings to 
ensure security against aggression constitute the 
most effective means to assure survival and 
progress...... We should strengthen efforts to- 
wards regional political, military and economic 
integration ”. Of course this should be within the 
framework of the U. N. Hence he further says 
that “any recipient country must also under- 
take that it will not engage in any act of aggres- 
sion against any other nation ”’. 

Thus it is clear that the purpose of the triple 
American aid, — economic, military, or techni- 
cal, — is the same, viz., to further build up and 
buttress the U. S. foreign policy of waging a 
global cold war against ‘the Russian bloc. 
Pakistan has, by accepting military aid, chosen 
to directly join this cold war. 

The situation created by this step raises a 
serious question for America and the U.N. O. as 
well. Does Pakistan fulfil the condition of non- 
aggression’ against another nation? One must, 
with regret, admit that the answer is in the nega- 
tive. Pakistan invaded India about seven years 
ago. Thus Pakistan has to its credit an act of 
aggression against India in Kashmir. Further 
this has been a matter of complaint by India to 
the U. N.O. The armies of the two countries are 
at present pitched on both the sides of the cease- 
fire line which, thank God, was possible under 
the U.N. Charter. The question is hanging fire 
since then, and Pakistan is not ready to nego- 
tiate about it on the basis of a no-war or non- 
aggression pact with India. Under these circum- 
stances, it is clear that any assistance to or 
alliance with Pakistan of a military nature would 
naturally amount to strengthening and abetting 
that aggression. Obviously such aid can in no 
way be considered to be for legitimate 
self-defence or group security. 
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Again is it not bad in international practice 
for a U.N. O. member State to come in with mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, when India’s complaint 
against Pakistan’s aggression is standing against 
it before the U.N.O.? Incidentally it becomes 
noteworthy here that India has not increased its 
military budget this year in spite of such un- 
friendly provocation. The military aid to 
Pakistan not only disturbs the peace of the 
Middle East and S.-E. Asia, but it also disturbs 
people’s confidence in the U.N. Charter if it can 
allow such American aid, which is, on the face of 
it, aiding and abetting the standing aggression 
by Pakistan in Kashmir. 

On the eve of his fateful declaration of mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan, President Hisenhower 
wrote a personal letter to our Prime Minister on 
February 24. India feels thankful for such 
courtesy and good will. Therein he proferred 
similar military aid to India also and said, 
“Your request would receive my most sympa- 
thetic consideration.” Perhaps in his overzeal to 
organize the Middle East defence potential on 
which he seems to be very keen, the U. S. Presi- 
dent could not see that such an offer revealed a 
touch of unintended offence to India by the 
mighty doller. India, in all humility, requests 
the U. S. President to appreciate its true position 
of peace and friendship to all and to realize that 
military aid to Pakistan, before the Kashmir 
aggression is called off, cannot be true in the 
framework of the U.N.0O.; it does not help 
peace. 

4-3-’54 
Doing a Worse Thing 

The Hindu of February 23, 1954, givesa 
fairly long summary of the recommendations and 
observations of the Ramamurthi Committee on 
Drink in Andhra. I have already written about 
it in the last issue. One thing requires to be 
noted further. 

The above-mentioned Hindu report says, 
“The Committee found that administration in the 
three departments — Co-operative, Prohibition 
and Police—had lamentably broken down. 
There was also the danger that disregard for law 
and rules in regard to the working of prohibition 
and of jaggery co-operative societies might pro- 
duce a general disregard for law” (italics mine). 

In a way the latter observation is true. A 
bad, inefficient and corrupt administration ob- 
viously tends to demoralization among the peo- 
ple. But it is no remedy for it to suggest a thing 
which is a patent disregard of the fundamental 
law or the Constitution of our country, — I mean, 
to suggest scrapping of prohibition, which is 
what has keen really recommended by the Com- 
mittee. If such bare-faced disregard on the part 
of a Government Committee, ie. at people’s cost 
and money, becomes wide-spread, it will spell 
not merely disregard of law but of the very Con- 
stitution of our land. 


4-354 MP. 
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NEXT STEP IN BHOODAN 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


In the course of his detailed instructions to 
the workers for an intensive Bhoodan campaign 
in the Gaya District with a view to the final 
settlement of the land problem in that area, 


Shri Vinoba has called attention to the need of 


promoting Khadi and village industries along 
with Bhoodan. To quote his own words: “ Khadi 
centres should be opened in every Tahsil as soon 
as possible. We would not expect these centres 
to participate in the Bhoodan work directly. But 


_ Bhoodan Yajna and Khadi and village industries 
_ being both inseparable parts of a whole, the 
_ opening up of these centres will atitomatically 
help strengthen our efforts for Bhoodan.” This 
' emphasis on Khadi and village industries as an 
- unavoidable part of an indivisible whole is, I 


So ae ee a 


' feel, significant and points out to the next step 
_ in the Bhoodan movement. 


A correspondent from Bihar who loves 


_ constructive work has lately been writing to me 


_ complaining about what he feels to be the un- 
' warranted superiority accorded to Bhoodan over 
_ Khadi as a symbol of non-violence and progress. 
' He says in one of his recent letters, “In the 
_ ultimate analysis it is the machine depriving the 


‘ 
A, - 


_ individual of his economic independence which 
_ has bred the forces making for inequality and 
_ conflict in the world. Bapu lad grasped this 


' secret and so he proclaimed: ‘The spinning 
_ wheel is the symbol of non-violence ’.” 


Shri Vinoba does not deny this. It has to be 


_ clearly understood that an economic revolution 
_ through non-violence means self-reliance. Self- 
_ reliance would mean two things: 1. The work in 


Peer fe ere 


_ regard to the revolution and technique employed 
_to achieve it will have to be based primarily on 
_ the people’s initiative and not merely on the law- 


making power of the Government. Needless to 


_ say that this alone would ensure conditions 
_ necessary for a democratic government to offer 
its help in working out the desired change. 


2. The same rule would apply to the individuals 


also. It means that they would not wait for the 


_ society in the mass to accept the change before 
_ they do’so. The technique of revolution has to 


_ be so conceived that an individual may be en- 
abled, if he so desires, to effect the change in his 


ah ag pea’ oe cf ral ae 7 


_ personal life and revolutionize it in its economic 
aspect. 


- This is the basic principle of the technique 
of non-violent or self-reliant revolution. Take the 
instance of Khadi. If all the people in the land 
take to Khadi, it will produce a great revolution 
in the country with far-reaching effects in every 
department of the national life. It will, for 


example, deeply affect the working of the mills 


and factories and make for vital changes in the 
present financial structure. And if some indi- 


a viduals take to it, that is, begin spinning and 
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producing their own cloth, then that too would 
be quite useful, for they will have achieved self- 
reliance to that extent and in consequence, in 
some measure, furthered the cause of the revolu- 
tion both morally and materially. 


Judged from this point of view merely 
asking for land and distributing it to the landless 
does not come up to the standard of a method 
making for self-reliance. That is why among 
friends wedded to the socialist ideology agi- 
tations like the recent Khed-Satyagraha are felt 
necessary. In so far as the workers and those 
who are to benefit by it are required to acquire 
land from the landholders, it clearly betrays an 
element of dependence. 


But the object of the Bhoodan movement is 
not confined merely to the acquisition and distri- 
bution of land which is only its beginning. In 
addition there must be the means with which to 
use it for purposes of production. Can the land- 
less produce those means with their own efforts ? 


_ That the landless should have the will and 
the determination to use the land they receive to 
the best advantage is obvious. They should also 
have necessary money for it. Where would it come 
from? Sampattidan is expected to provide the 
answer to this difficulty. But Sampattidan too, 
like Bhoodan, suffers from a certain measure of 
dependence on others. The question remains: 
What would or could the landless Kisan himself 
— viewed as an active worker in the cause of the 
non-violent revolution—do in the matter? 
What can he do here and now ? The way showed 
by Gandhiji offers the answer to it and that is 
why it is regarded as truly revolutionary. 


The Kisan can help himself by taking to 
self-purification and some form of constructive 
work. For these too there should be a united and 
organized effort ; this we can undertake here and 
now, and whatever we do will be to our good. 
Khadi and village industries and Swadeshi 
provide the most suitable form of such construc- 
tive effort. We can help ourselves with them 
without having to wait for help from others, And 
any outside help, in that case, would be forth- 
coming almost automatically, and what is more it 
would then be effectively successful. 


This should now be clear to our workers. We 
have now to distribute the Bhoodan lands. Those 
who receive land will have to demonstrate their 
capacity to use it weil with self-confidence. He 
can sustain himself and his family on the five 
acres which is all that will be allotted to him 
only when he uses his leisure for doing things 
propounded and presented by the Gandhian 
Khadi economy. This then is the next and most 
important revolutionary step which we have to 
take. 


(Adapted from Hindi) 
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SMALL SCALE CULTIVATION: THE 
SEWAGRAM EXPERIMENT —I 
(By Reddijt) 

Gandhiji came to live at Sewagram in 1936 and culti- 
vation with a view to meeting the needs of the Ashram 
in regard to food was started at his instance the same 
year. The land was in the beginning of low quality. It was 
marshy and weedy with kas and motha and other kinds of 
grass. We removed the weeds and then divided it into 
several small plots with suitable arrangement for draining 
out the water. This improved the quality of the land to the 
extent of making it a medium quality land. The soil is 
black and not good enough for irrigation. But we irrigate 
it for which we have constructed a solidly built conduit. 
The well which is near-by is*34 feet deep. The crops are 
good if the rainfall is 30 inches but if it is more then they 
are damaged and spoilt because of the marshy nature of 
the land. 

After Gandhiji, the Ashram inmates have been seeking 
guidance from Shri Vinoba. He emphasized the view that 
the Ashram should not now live on money. We could not 
however adopt his advice immediately. It was finally on 
30-1-’52 that the Ashram resolved to live on its own labour 
and, in case it did not suffice, on outside help in the form 
of labour. 

The Ashram had at that time 42 acres of land, 6 bul- 
locks and 6 cows. Most of the cultivation work was being 
done by servants. There was no loss, but the productivity 
Was not what it should have been. One of the factors in our 
failure to utilize the land in our possession to maximum 
advantage was that we had more land than we could suc- 
cessfully manage. We therefore decided to keep only as 
much land as we could manage. In May 1952, accordingly, 
we kept with us only two and a half acres and the rest 
_ Was made over to the Charkha Sangh for five years. A few 
months’ experience showed that irrigation was not possi- 
ble without our own bullocks. It was therefore decided to 
keep a pair of bullocks, and since two and a half acres 
could not give full employment to a pair of bullocks, to 
acquire another two and a half acres. In addition, we also 
Kept a cow. 

In the first year, out of the two and half acres, we 
cultivated one acre with the help of the bullocks and the 
rest with hands. Out of one and half acres which we culti- 
vated with our hands half an acre was irrigated with the 
help of the bullocks. On one acre we grew jowar while the 
rest was used for raising other food-crops, vegetables, 
fruits, and sugar-cane. The latter was divided into fifteen 
plots. The labour spent during the whole year was 6,025 
man-hours, and 4819 hours for a pair of bullocks. We were 
also required at times to employ labourers from outside 
for weeding and such other operations as had to be done 
within a definite period of time. They worked in all for 
800 hours which are included in the figure given above. 

The following is a detailed statement of the hours 


spent on the cultivation of two and half acres of land and 
the yield from it: 


a ih oe Man-  bul- , fFotal Yield 
gunthas) Pi hours foes ite Ae as. 
40 Jowar 400 50 2080 2080 
5+1* Wheat B20 172. = 287 eed 920 
4 =-Rice 391 213 240 2400 
Tur 160; — 2213 
10 {Mung — — 6 + 1518 
Jowar — —— 152 
Gram 1182 59¢0=— 5574-~—s 1200 
2 ees i 23 
5 Soyabean 363 66 528 


*Wheat crop on this one guntha was raised after 
rice crop. 
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Seas 1 93} 56 448 
7 Groundnut 1543 120 686 
5 Cotton 222+ 248 1984 
6 Vegetables 1325 993 6400 42666 
4; Fruits 329 24 2560 
( Papaiya, mango 
& guava ) 
3 Banana 7545 904 


5  Sugar-cane 610 120 


Time spent on other items of agricultural work: 


Supervision 743 
Miscellaneous work 
in the field 1224.75 
Repairing of tools 1003 
Store 2363 
Compost 3512 485 
Clearing of the : 
channels 2132 
6025 4812 


(One acre has 40 gunthas ) 
Some of the crops were sown at more places than one. 


The following table gives the total production, the 
consumption per item for 5 persons and the saving in each 
item: 


Consump- a 
Total Consum- tion for Price 
Crop product- ption* five per- Saving of the 
tion in per man sons in a (in lbs.) Saving 
lbs, per day year (in 
Ibs.) Rs. as.ps. 
Jowar 2232 30tolas 2250 509 50-14—4 
Wheat ZOT4) 10 
Rice BAU TO 
Pulses 3531 21,, 1123 240 37—8-0 
Oil-seeds 160 6. 260 no saving 
Gur 640 2 kite es 225 415 103-12-0 
Vegetables 6400 40 ,, 1800 4600 431-4-0 
Fruits 2560 820 900 1660 155-10-0 
Cotton 248 23 55 124 124 46—8-0 
Milk mah na, 
Lemons 49-14-9 
Banana 190—0-0 
Sugar-cane 150—0-0 
Grass 56-12-0 
1272—3-1 
Expenditure for five persons on 
items other than food 724-6-0 


+ 372-0-0 -1096 —6-0 


Final Balance 175-13-1 


Some might feel from the figures for the price of the 
produce of two and half acres that the production was 
less than it should have been. It should be remembered, 
however, that we did not produce for the market but for 
our needs. The balance was sold, no doubt, but it was sold 
to sister institutions. In producing for the market, one 
chooses only such crops as would fetch a good price. Had 
we done it we could have earned twice as much as we did. 

(1) Prices have been calculated for jowar, wheat 
and rice at 2 as. per lb., pulses 2% as., gur 4 as., uagatabien 
and fruits 13 as., cotton 6 as. 

(2) Expenditure per man for items other than food 
has been calculated as follows : Milk: (at 4% as. per pound) 


Agricultural expenditure 


*TIt is to be noted that this was in accordance with 


needs of a balanced diet. 


: 


a 
ong 
*% 
a 
ae 
- 


* 5 
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- March 13, 1954 
'75-12-0, Fuel: 22-8-0, House rent: 15-0-0, Kerosine: 9-0-0, 
Establishment charges: 18-0-0, Postage etc.: 4-10-0. Total 
expenditure per man: 144-14-0; for 5 men: 724-6-0. 

(3) Expenditure on agricultural work: 


Manure for two and half acres .. Rs. 198—-12-0 
Seed 50- 4-0 
Medicine 3- 0-0 
Hire for a pair of bullocks 120-— 0-0 

Total .. Rs. 372— 0-0 


(From Hindi) z 
(To be continued) 


LAND AND LIFE IN U.S.A. 
(By Tolley Hartwick) 


[The following is the story of how America, the 
technological paradise of the modern world, is faring 
under its new dispensation of technology and science. It 
will, I hope, interest the reader, even as it shows the 
other side of the technological civilization of America, 


- from one who lives under that dispensation. The warning 


< 


4 tion ; 
_ grower’s-production, and against every effort made to eke 


1 _ ft contains for India need not be emphasized. 


— M. P.] 

Under our economic, unscientific practice of taxation 
against land (although provided free by the Creator), and 
- punitory taxation against all expenses of the grower for 
- buildings and all other necessary equipment for produc- 
and tribute-levying taxation against the food 


out a livelihood from the land (none of which things — 


neither the land nor the effort—are furnished by the 


a a) anna and under a taxing practice which compels 


_ the food grower to pay the tribute in a money medium 


’ _ which he cannot produce, his bargaining position is such 


E that all prices on whatever he buys are fixed solely by 


- others, and all prices on whatever he grows and sells are 


2 _ likewise fixed solely by others. 


Thus it is evident—in this land of vaunted “ free- 
dom” —that he is effectually enslaved to all the rest of 


2 7 society. The result is that the average of farm workers’ 


net incomes per capita is one-half of the average of city 


i. workers’ net incomes per capita—even though the food 
_ and clothing-stuff growers are by far the most vital group 


on earth. 
Under this dire situation, although by far the most 


- of our people have been born out on farms, so many 
millions have been starved off them into the cities, that 
only 15 per cent of our population are now left on the 


_ farms. Greater New York and Chicago alone have popu- 


a lations equal to those of fifteen large States combined. 
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There are more people in only ten cities than on all the 


farms in the whole United States. Our big cities are so 
congested that millions of homes have no front yard, no 
back yard, no yard at all— not an inch of grass or garden. 
Tenement buildings are many stories high— more like 
prisons than homes. 

The people in the cities manoeuvre themselves into 
political offices, or into many millions of uneconomic jobs 
ereated by government (from clerical work to battleship 
building), or engage in “business”, bank-money lending, 
real estate dealing, bond-selling, insurance, teaching, 
preaching, music, movies, radio, liquor dealing, law-prac- 
tice, taxi-driving, prostitution, house-maiding, hair-dressing, 
ball-playing, circus-performing, machine-like wage-working, 
etc., ete. etc.; also counterfeiting,’ gambling, fortune- 
telling, thieving, dope-peddling and countless other 
rackets: all with the main purpose of obtaining money, 
rather than to endure the long hours, tired backs, calloused 
hands, dirty finger-nails and poor emoluments that 
generally go with the job of producing foodstuffs under 
present enslavement. This “money ”—largely “ printing- 
press” money—is redeemed, under our utterly uneco- 


nomic, enslaving taxation system, mainly by those sorely 


underpaid food-growers (who, helpless, are driven willy 


nilly with their products into the money-paying markets), 
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Under this top-heavy burden —‘nverted pyramid — of 
city population in the United States, the strain upon the 
remaining farm and ranch workers— around only 8 per 
cent of the whole population— grows more and more 
gruelling, as they are forced to produce food and $-billions 
in other raw materials for the whole nation—and even 
for many other nations — while receiving only a very tiny 
fraction of the national net income. The grievous struggle 
drives many to operate huge tracts of land in order to 
have enough left above taxes and operating expenses to 
sustain themselves. But they can accomplish this only 
by ruthless soil-mining. And thus the U. S. A. has driven 
her struggling growers (of food and other raw materials) 
to rob and ravage her soils by far the worst of any country 
on earth, and by far the worst in all wages. 

In the U.S.A., although completely settled only 
recently, we have already destroyed and lost one-third of 
all our topsoil—the “cream” —also most of our timber 
and wild life. Every day erosion is carrying away soil 
enough for 200 farms of 40 acres each. Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
nett says: “In the short life of this country we have essen- 
tially destroyed 282,000,000 acres of crop and range land. 
Erosion is destructively active on 775,000.000 additional 
acres. About 100,000,000 acres of crop land, much of ‘it 
representing the best crop land we (originally) had, is 
finished in this country. We cannot restore it.” 

In the U.S. A., with so many large cities, and with so 
small a percentage of its people living out upon the farms 
and ranches, the food growers — including the growers of 
clothing-stuffs and many other raw materials —are 
hauling the fertility of the land into the cities, from where 
that fertility is drained through the sewers into the oceans, 
or burned. To sustain our soil and growing population that 
fertility would have to. be returned to the soil, in order 
to preserve the productivity in the land, as food-growers 
in so many other countries have been forced to do. 
Our prevailing food-growing practice is soil “mining”, 
which cannot endure. Chemical fertilizers are temporary 
supplements, and no more. There can be no good soil with- 
out abundant humus and fiber, live bacteria, protozoa and 
earth-worms to keep the soil alive and active. 

Modern machinery has not increased the inherent 
productivity of our soil, only the soil-mining power per 
man. Our “agricultural surpluses” are to a large extent 
the reflection of under-consumption—even among the 
growers! Besides, the crops are produced by mining, 
wearing out, and allowing the eroding away, of the soil 
itself. In their short-sighted greed our hordes of exploiters 
—on the land and off — have been robbing, nearly to her 
death, the “ goose which laid the golden eggs ” — America’s 
glittering wealth. Will archaeologists be excavating it 2,000 
years hence, as in Asia, Europe and Africa now? ‘ 


Thousands of small rivers have been so polluted by 
industrial wastes that in thousands of miles of them fish 
cannot live, and the ice in winter is like cheese. Hundreds 
of cities are spending millions of dollars so that they may 
safely drink the poisonous industrial and domestic wastes 
dumped into the rivers higher up. In our fishing industries 
we have used up the supply of fish such as mackerel, 
sardines, lobsters, etc. to the extent that the annual 
amount obtainable is now only one-fourth of what it was 
5 to 75 years ago. Whales have been almost exterminated. 


One distinguished writer—obviously not a _ dirt 
farmer — mentions that there are eight acres (instead of 
only two-tenths of an acre) for every human on the earth. 
Very likely he is contemplating in part the many millions 
of acres of semi-arid, not-too-rough lands till remaining 
untilled, notably in our less populous North America. But, 
we have not had to go outside the U.S. A. to observe how 
many millions of land-hungry settlers have attempted to 
make a living on such semi-arid lands ; and how they have 
learned by long and heart-breaking experiences that these 
lands would not for long support more than the equivalent 
of one cow to 65 acres ; that in the long run ploughing and 
“cultivation” would not increase the food productivity 
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of these lands, but destroy it; that fertilization or irri- 
gation in most cases would cost much more than any 
returns would be worth. (The disproportionate cost of 


much irrigation has been concealed in government 
subsidies financed—?—by “ printing-press ” — false — 
money). 


The one-time immigrated populations of a number of 
agricultural States of the United States have dwindled 
persistently in spite of the widespread hunger for land. 
In large areas immigrated populations have receded to a 
point where there remains out -.on the land an average 
population of only one person to every two square miles. 
And during all the last 40 years no professor or practical 
operator has so far been able to demonstrate any higher, 
long-range carrying capacity. 

This is true just the same as it is true that during the 
past 4,000 years the professors and politicians of the entire 
earth have been unable to devise amd set up an agti- 
cultural economy or a political (governmental) economy 
which would enable the population masses of the earth 
to live in health, happiness and prosperity. Instead, in 
spite of all the scientists and politicians — even because ‘of 
the politicians—the masses have lived in unceasing, 
shameful poverty and distress — which still are not easing, 
but deepening. : 

Thereafter, let them demonstrate for the more than a 
billion hungry, miserable, diseased, poverty-ridden suf- 
ferers on this earth—in China, Japan, India, South 
America, Puerto Rico, or most anywhere —a_ practical, 
durable method of maintaining themselves in normal 
health, happiness and prosperity. And let them demon- 
Strate, also, how the enslaved masses may get the exploi- 
ters and parasites off their backs; a burning challenge to 
all true statesmen. 


TWO VOICES FROM AMERICA 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The Pak-American Military Aid Agreement 
that was in the air for the last few months has 
now materialized. In the course of this period 
there appeared in the Press two letters addressed 
to our Prime Minister by two American gentle- 
men. One was out in the early stages of this 


episode, the other just a few days back at the 
end of it. 


Both the writers tell in their letters what 
they think is good for us. There is no doubt 
that both are actuated by sympathy and good- 
will towards India. However, there is as much 
difference between the two statements as bet- 
ween war and peace. 

The first letter was from an ordinary Ameri- 
can Mr A. J. Muste by name. The other was from 
President Eisenhower. Mr Muste is a leader of 
the Pacific groups in America. He was in India 
for the World Peace Conference that was held 
here a few years ago. He is an admirer of 
Gandhiji and keenly desires to see peace and 
prosperity in the whole world. President Hisen- 
hower needs no introduction. He is a world- 
known Military General; today he is the 
President of the U.S. A. 

Mr Muste’s letter perhaps did not secure as 
much publicity.in the Indian Press as the Presi- 
dential communication. I am afraid, many in 
India might not be knowing about it even. The 


letter is a long one and provokes serious 
thoughts on our part. 


In his letter Mr Muste puts the following 
serious question to our Prime Minister. He says 
that if it can be maintained that Shri Jawaharlal- 
ji, in a sense, interfered in the affairs of 
Pakistan, the question still remains on what 
principle, what for he does it. Is it‘on the 
Gandhian doctrine of non-violence and peace? 
If yes, then disarmament and no-army should be 
India’s true policy. And, Mr Muste, quoting our 
President from one of his addresses, says that 
India does not follow it today, though one may 
well expect such a thing from her. 

President Eisenhower puts quite the other 
side. of the question in his letter to the Prime 
Minister. Briefly, what he says is that it is highly 
necessary to build up regional grouping in the 
Middle East in aid of defence of the ‘ free world ’. 
And if India, which is a strong military power, 
wishes to make it still stronger, and desires aid 
from U.S.A., he would be prepared to consider 
it sympathetically. Pakistan did it and it is going 
to be given to it. So can India do also. 

At the present time, talks of peace in the 
world, comparatively to those of war, are as wide 
apart as the above two letters’ submissions. 
There are surely a few people in America who 
disapprove of the American military aid 
to Pakistan. However their voice is as small as 
their number. America perhaps views the world 
today more with the eyes of its vast military 
prowess. Such attitude in time of peace is as good 
as almost inviting war. Therefore, this can be a 
fruitful source of serious fear to the world. The 
same thing applies to the opposing Russian bloc. 
It will be a great tragedy indeed, if the still small 
voice of peace is drowned by the war sirens of 
these two blocs. We like the pacifist appeal of 
persons like Mr Muste; not the thing which 
President Eisenhower proposes. We only wish 
that these two diverse voices ‘from America 
cease to be different and become one note of real 
peace. Our only prayer to friends of India like 
Mr Muste is that the message of war-resistance 
and non-violence of Gandhiji is for the whole 
world, and America may better spend its fabu- 
lous wealth to relieve the hunger and misery of 
the poor of the world, and not to equip them 


militarily and make them strong to kill one 


another. 
4-3-’54 
(From the original in Hindi) 
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‘THE GREATEST ACT’ 
(By Gandhiji) 


[Shri Sitdram Shastri of Vinayashram, Andhra, drew 
my attention to Gandhiji’s article ‘The Greatest Act’ 
(Harijan, August 28, 1937), particularly to Gandhiji’s sug- 
gestion in that article, viz. 

“ Revival of the activities of temperance assocla- 
tions in support of the campaign against drink.” 

The need of such a step is increasingly being felt 
today, chiefly in those States where the Government do 
not seem to endeavour to prohibit drink and drugs. 

The article is noteworthy from another point also. 
Gandhiji quotes the Congress Working Committee’s reso- 
lution and says that “it is the greatest act of the Working 
Committee at any time of its chequered career.” (Italics 
mine). The country expects that the Working Committee 
will similarly resolve now in the same way as it did 
when we began to see the dim twilight of Swaraj dawn- 
ing in our land. Today we have Swaraj. I reproduce 
below from this article of Gandhiji. 

5-3-"54 M. P.] 

“Tnasmuch as prohibition has been one of the 
chief planks of the Congress since the inauguration 
of the mnon-co-operation movement in 1920, and 

thousands of men and women have had to suffer im- 

prisonment and physical injury in furtherance of this 

cause, the Working Committee is of opinion that it is 
incumbent upon the Congress Ministries to work for 
this end. The Committee expects them to bring about 
total prohibition in their respective Provinces within 
three years. The Working Committee appeals to the 

Ministries in other Provinces, and to the Indian States 

also, to adopt this programme of moral and social uplift 

of the people.” 


I regard this resolution as the greatest act 
of the Working Committee at any time of its 
chequered career....... 


I know that many are sceptical about prohi- 
bition being achieved. They think that the finan- 
cial lure will be too strong for them to resist. 
They argue that the addicts will procure their 
drinks and drugs anyhow, and that when the 
Ministers discover that prohibition means mere 
loss of revenue without any appreciable diminu- 
tion in the consumption, though illicit, of drinks 
and drugs, they will revert to the tainted revenue 
and the then state will be worse than the present. 


I do not share any such fear. I believe there , 


is the requisite moral momentum in the nation 
to achieve the noble end. If prohibition is to be 
a reality, we shall begin to see the end not with 
the end of the three years but inside of six 
months. And when the reality dawns upon India, 
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those Provinces or States that have lagged be- - 
hind are bound to bow to the inevitable. 


We have the right, therefore, to expect the 
sympathy and support not only of all the parties 
in India including the Europeans but the best 
mind of the whole world in this, perhaps, the 
greatest moral movement of the cenfury. 


If, then, prohibition is to mean a great moral 
awakening in India, the closing of liquor shops 
should merely mean the indispensable beginning 
of the movement ending in the complete weaning 
from drink and narcotics of those poor people 
and some rich people whom the habit has ruin- 
ed, body and soul....... 

At the risk of repetition of what is stated 
by Mahadev Desai in his notes let me summarize 
what should, in my opinion, be the comprehen- 
sive programme: 

(1) A drink drug map showing the locality 
of liquor and opium shops in each province. 

(2) Closing them as liquor shops on the 
expiry of the licences. 

(3) Immediate earmarking of liquor reve- 
nue whilst it is still being received, exclusively 
for the purposes of prohibition. 

(4) Conversion, wherever possible, of the 
liquor shops into refreshment and recreation 
rooms in the hope that the original visitors will 
continue to use them, liquor contractors being 
themselves persuaded to conduct them if’ they 
will. | 

(5) Employment of the existing excise staff 
for detection of illicit distillation and drinking. 

(6) Appeal to the educational institutions 
to devote a part of the time of teachers and stu- 
dents to temperance work. . 

(7) Appeal to the women to organize visits 
to the persons given to the drink and opium — 
habits. 

(8) Negotiation with the neighbouring 
States to undertake simultaneous prohibition. 

(9) Engaging the voluntary or, if neces- 
sary, paid assistance of the medical profession 
for suggesting non-alcoholic drinks and other 
substitutes for intoxicants and methods of 
weaning the addicts from their habit. 

(10) Revival of the actiyities of temperance 
associations in support of the campaign against 
drink. 
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(11) Requiring employers of labour to open 
and maintain under first-class management re- 
freshment, recreation and educational rooms for 
the use of their employees. 

(12) Toddy tappers to be used for drawing 
sweet toddy for sale, as such, or conversion into 


gur. I understand thatthe process of collecting 


gweet toddy for drinking, as such, or for making 
gur is different from the one for fermenting 
toddy. 

So much for the campaign against drink and 
drugs. 

Now as to how to make up for the loss of 
‘ revenue in some Provinces to the extent of one 
third ? I have unhesitatingly suggested cutting 
out the educational budget for which purpose 
mainly the excise revenue is used. I still main- 
tain that education can be made self-supporting. 
With this I must deal elsewhere. It cannot be 
made so in a day even if the possibility of its 
being made self-supporting is accepted. Existing 
obligations have to be met. Therefore, fresh 
sources of revenue have to be tapped. Death 
duties, tax on tobacco including bidis, have 
already been given as some suggestions. If these 
are considered impossible of immediate accom- 
plishment, short-term loans may be devised to 
tide over the deficit; and if even that fails, the 
Central Government should be approached to 
curtail the military budget and give the Pro- 
vinces the proportionate grant. The demand 
would be irresistible especially if it is demonstra- 
ted by the Provincial Governments that they 
‘do not need the military, at any rate for their 
internal peace and tranquility. 

Harijan, 28-8-'37 


PROHIBITION AND CORRUPTION 
(By P. Kodanda Rao) 


Pending the availability of the full text of 
the Andhra Prohibition Enquiry Committee’s 
Report, a tentative observation based on the 
published official summary may be permissible. 


The Report found that the three Depart- 
“ments concerned with the administration of 
Prohibition had “ lamentably broken down ” and 
that ‘ there was wide-spread and bare-faced cor- 
ruption in the three Departments ”’. If this assess- 
ment be correct it is a severe censure on the 
authorities concerned. Hither the officials were 
_ aware of it and failed to warn the Government 
or the Government ignored the warning and 
deliberately misled the confiding. public. In the 
first case, the officials should either resign or be 
dismissed ; in the latter case, the Government 
- should resign, if a minimum of decency in ad- 
ministration is to be maintained. Or, the Com- 
mittee’s assessment is incorrect. In which case, 
the Committee may well apologize. 


The Report found that Prohibition did not 
prohibit and therefore recommended its repeal 
and the revival of Excise. In doing so, it drew 
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attention to the “imperative need for men of 
honesty and integrity if any system of administra- 
tion was to succeed’. Apparently, the Report 
presumed that, while men of integrity and | 
honesty were not, or could not, be found to 
administer Prohibition, they could be found to 
administer Excise! Or, that the same persons 
could be honest when administering Excise, but 
corrupt when administering Prohibition ! 


The Andhra Report favoured the system of 
Excise auctions. The majority of the Madhya 
Pradesh Prohibition Enquiry Committee, which, 
like the Andhra Committee, found Prohibition 
an utter failure, observed that the system of Ex- 
cise auctions was a “ prolific source of a variety 
of scandalous ‘malpractices ”” and was “ largely 
responsible for corrupting the Excise administra- 
tion in the wet districts”’ and recommended its 
abolition forthwith. 


Regarding the value of the evidence, it is 
interesting to recall that the very same issue of 
the Madhya Pradesh Gazette, which announced 
the appointment of the Committee to review 
Prohibition policy, published also the Govern- 
ment’s very favourable review of Prohibition ! 
Government officials, who had earlier given 
favourable reports when they thought that 
Government favoured it, turned round with un- 
conscious humour to denounce Prohibition as a 
failure when the appointment of the Committee 
led them to think that Government had changed 
its mind ! 


The Andhra Committee feared that if Bras 
hibition was continued, it “might produce a 
general disregard for law ”’. The Madhya Pradesh 
Committee found that the detected offences 
under the Prohibition Act in the dry half of the 
State were fewer than under the Excise Act in 
the wet half of it, (p. 85) and that, relatively 
and over some years, the Police Act was violated 
more often than the Hacise Act, and the Excise 
Act more often than the Prohibition Act! If dis- 
regard of a law warranted’ its repeal, the Police 
Act would have to go first, then the Excise Act 
and only then the Prohibition Act ! The Madhya 
Pradesh Committee observed that since indepen- 
dence there was a general and growing disregard 
for law and that freedom had degenerated into 
licence, and that Prohibition was not alone in 
contributing to the disregard of law in general. 
(p. 53). The Inspector-General of Police saw no 
difference between enforcing the Excise Act and 
the Prohibition. Act except that Excise brought 
large revenue and Prohibition did not. 
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SHRI VINOBA IN GAYA DISTRICT 

Scattering the seeds of a silent revolution, 
and beholding with his eyes the vision of the 
gram rajya * springing up in every Indian village, 
Shri Vinoba is again moving about in Gaya, 
this time, exerting himself and _ exhorting 
the people to do their duty in the ‘do or die’ 
spirit. His goal is gram rajya and Bhoodan the 
first step in that direction. 

Speaking at a prayer meeting in Siyadih on 
February 18, Shri Vinoba described what con- 
stituted for him the essential conditions of a 
gram rajya. He said that a gram rajya could be 
brought into existence only after fulfilling the 
following three requirements: 

1. Every family in the village must have 
some land. There should be none without land, 


even though, in a few cases, it may be only a few 
bighas. 


2. In every village there must be indus- 

tries for fulfilling the primary needs of the 
people. Cloth, oil, gur, leather goods etc. —all 
such articles of primary need must be manu- 
factured in the villages. In short, we must have 
village industries. 
% 3. Every village should be provided with 
Suitable arrangements for the education of the 
children. Practice in reading and writing will not 
get more than an hour every day. The rest of the 
time should be spent on learning useful arts and 
crafts. The teachers must also work with the 
children. Then, they will be paid for the most part 
in kind. Everyone must now learn to work. 
Those who have so far been wont not to work 
must now learn it and must get their children 
trained in it. It will do good to them. 

The villages, he added, have to be made 
independent. That is our objective and the re- 
distribution of land through Bhoodan is the first 
step in that direction. Land is the basis of all 
wealth. Nothing can be done or produced with- 
out land. The redistribution of land, therefore, 
constitutes the foundation of our work. 

Speaking at Tikari, the same day, he 
declared, “ All know it in their hearts that land 
belongs to all equally. But man suffers from 
attachment to wealth and feels unable to act on 
his conviction. We are endeavouring to set him 
free from this cramping attachment.” 

Speaking further, he said, “ Bapu always 
said that in life we must proceed on the basis of 
devotion to certain principles. He placed before 
us for this purpose eleven vows, such as, non-vio- 
lence, truth, etc. and urged that if we observed 
them, success would certainly attend our efforts. 
They would make progress easy and enable you 
to overcome all difficulties. To these eleven vows, 
he added two more: humility and resolution. 
Without these two, he said, the others cannot be 
carried out, and we are experiencing the truth 
of his saying every day. Where there is no humi- 


“ie. Economically and politically self-supporting vil- 
lages. 
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lity the resolution weakens. And in the absence 
of resolution work suffers. Even what has been 
achieved gets undone. I have learnt a lot from 
this experience. I therefore tell the workers 
again and again that they must be humble and 
maintain their resolution, then only will they 
succeed in doing their work efficiently.” 

In another speech at the same place on the 
23rd February, he emphasized the need for 
having full confidence in the people. He said, 
“The Bhoodan work in which We are engaged 
is no mere external affair. Its springs lie deeper 
than might appear to superficial observers. The 
workers should sincerely feel in their hearts that 
the people are waiting to do the right thing, 
Just as a magnet attracts only the iron filings 
leaving out the particles of earth, even so would 
we, if our hearts are full of sincerity and un- 
mixed goodness, draw out only the goodness of 
the people with whom we come into contact. If, 
however, we have no such confidence in the 
goodness of the people, then the response of the 
people too will be correspondingly poor. The 
fact is that the response of the society is merely 
a reflex of our own self. The child neVer doubts 
whether the mother would give him food or no. 
He has full confidence in her and therefore the 
mother never disappoints him. She may deceive 
others but not her son, because the son has abso- 
lute faith in her. We must therefore go to the 
people in an attitude of faith and confidence: 
Faith that the work we are doing is demanded of 
us by God and that it will bring good to huma- 
nity ; and confidence that the people will not fail 
us an@ will surely respond to our appeal.” 

There is some talk at times of the paucity of 
workers. Shri Vinoba is not at all worried about 
it. What he wants very much is this that the 
workers, whatever their number, must constant- 
ly strive to get rid of their imperfections. He 
said,.‘‘ Even with the workers that we have our 
movement can and will spread speedily. Only 
they must strive to achieve purity, more and 
more purity. Christ, after all, had only twelve 
disciples. But they were pure of heart and 
therefore they succeeded in their task.” 

Vinobaji felt much pained at the obstruction 
offered against the entry of Harijans in the 
temples at Kashi, even after the Vaidyanath 
incident. Expressing his grief over this obstinate 
obscurantism, he said, Dharma is the manifesta- 
tion of our love and sympathy for fellow beings. 
All great men of our time— Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekanand, Mahatma 
Gandhi and many others; all of them have 
stressed the need of opening the temples to all 
without any restriction. In fact, caste differences 
should: have been wiped out by now. But they 
seem to be on the increase. Tulsidas has defined 
what is true religion. Compassion, he says in one 
of his most memorable verses, is the root of all 
religion. Religion is only where there is compas- 
sion and absence of pride. Having pointed out the 
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to the people of Gaya to give up untouchability. 
He said, “I hope that at least the people of Gaya 
which is hallowed by the penance of the 
Buddha, that prince of compassion, will not’ let 
any such thing happen here.” 


This is Shri Vinoba’s fourth visit to Gaya. 
He wants to use this land of Buddha’s penance 
as his laboratory. Entering Gaya, he declared, 
“In Gaya, this time, I am commencing a new 
chapter of Bhoodan work, the chapter of upaya- 
samshodan (sqtadateta) or the search for 
the method for the most perfect organization of 
our work.” . 


(From Hindi) | 1s 
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« 
MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Thanks to a recent declaration by the Minis- 
ter of Education, Bombay State, that Govern- 
ment colleges in the State, will begin to teach 
through Hindi from 1955, the question of the 
medium of instruction and examination for 
higher education has been spotlighted as never 
before. The question, obviously, is not 16cal to 
Bombay State only ; and therefore people outside 
the State also might be keenly watching the 
developments in Bombay with interest and con- 
cern. This is as it should be, as can be seen from 
the editorial notice (‘Hindi .as_ College 
Medium ”, March 5) by a journal like The Hindu 
of Madras, which I came across when writing 
these lines. 


The reaction of the reputed S. I. journal can 
be taken to be typical and representative in some 
manner, of South Indian opinion. I reproduce 
below from it: 


“The Bombay Government have taken an impor- 
tant decision which is bound to rouse, a good deal of 
controversy. They will be introducing Hindi as a 
medium of instruction in the State-run colleges from 
Bue 1800... Mr Dinkarrao Desai, while not forget- 
ting the general opinion in favour of replacing English 
if and when suitable by the regional language, thinks 
that this may be disregarded for reasons which will 
not bear scrutiny. He says that the difficulty in em- 
ploying the regional languages as the media is the 
lack of suitable text-books and the difficulty of trans- 


ferring professors, competent to teach in these langua- 
ges, to these colleges | 
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“Hindi is still very far from being an effective 
substitute for English. It is not more developed than 
the regional languages in this respect. The vast body 
of the authoritative opinion including the University 


Commission favours the view that it is the regional 
language that must be the medium of instruction at 
the University stage. This need not stand.in the way 
of Hindi coming into use as the State language on the 
appointed date or of orderly attempts being’ made to 
effect the change-over smoothly. The Bombay Govern- 
ment’s decision to introduce Hindi as a medium of 
instruction in their colleges may have the effect of 
prejudicing this major objective.” 


It is clear by now that English has to go 
from our country, surely not as an important 
language of study, but as the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination. This naturally raises the 
question, what shall be its substitute? The 
answer must be equally natural and clear that 
the substitute will be our Indian languages. And 
all are agreed about it. The Bombay Minister’s 
declaration raises the further question, which 
among the Indian languages should be that? 


We all know that we have many languages. 
These are now generally called regional langua- 
ges. And, so that we should have an all-India 
medium of expression and intercourse, we have 
decided that we shall evolve and develop it by 
assimilating “‘the forms, style and expressions 
used in Hindustani and in the other languages 
of India specified in the 8th Schedule” of the 
Constitution of India. We have named that 
language also Hindi, and it will be in Devanagari 
script only. This Hindi obviously is different . 
from the one named in the 8th Schedule of the 
Constitution of India. A question that-.is now 
before us is, whether this all-India medium 
that is to be should be the medium of higher 
education, or whether it should be the respective 
languages of the regions or the States in India ? 


In a way, the question is not new nor un- 
expected. It was anticipated that it would crop 
up at its right time when the question of chan- 
ging the medium of higher education came up 
for actual implementation and ceased to be 
merely academic or hypothetical. The State of 
Bombay, as in some other nation-building activi- 
ties, has taken a lead in this matter. This paper 
has all along stood for the most obvious and 
world-accepted principle that the medium of 
instruction in all stages of education should be 
the language of the region to which the child 
belongs, — its mother-tongue. 


In an earlier issue (Harijan, 27-2-’54) I had 
reproduced Gandhiji’s views on the matter. In 
this issue, readers will excuse me for reprodu- 
cing relevant portions from ‘My Note’ that I 
appended to the report of the Gujarat University 
Committee of the Government of Bombay (1949), 
of which I had the honour to be a member. At 
the present time when the question has become 
relevant and urgent, I hope it will help the 
reader to assess its great importance and nation- 
building significance. I invite readers to send 
their reactions and views on this great question. 


11-3-’54 
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HINDI vs. REGIONAL LANGUAGES 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


It is significant to note that the medium of 
instruction has been the crux of the problem of 


modern education in India, and ever since its 


beginning in 1835, it has exercised all along, till 
now, the ablest and the best of the minds, both 
in the official and the non-official world. Today 
we find that the question has come to the fore 
as never before, excepting perhaps as in 1835; 

the difference being that in 1835 those whose 
responsibility it was to decide the issues were 


foreigners and today it is we ourselves who have 
_ to decide as a free people. The decision we take 


today is going to be equally important and 


_ epoch-making, if not more. 


Thanks to the forces of national self-asser- 


@ tion and freedom operating during the Gandhian 
_ epoch, one thing is certain and agreed on all 
_ sides that English is to go. And till the birth of 
_ freedom the following things were also taken 
as generally accepted that — 


(a) the mother-tongue should take the place of 
English as the medium of instruction; 


(b) the provinces in India, ill-arranged as they 
were. from the national point of view, should be re- 
arranged linguistically ; 


(c) Hindustani should be the National Language 
for inter-provincial intercourse and central admini- 
stration. 
But with the touch of freedom and responsi- 
bility to manage our own house, these things 
appear to demand a reconsideration, if not of all 


_ the three, at least of the second regarding 


linguistic provinces. 


The first point —that the true medium of 
education is the language of the child —is a 
principle universally accepted, and there need 
arise no question on it. But unhappily, there 


4 has arisen a school of thought which would set 


aside this sound principle of education and advo- 
cate that the medium for higher education 
should be the National or Federal Language. As 
a result a situation almost similar to the one 
facing the country in 1835 (English vs. Indian 
languages) has arisen now, calling upon us to 
decide between Hindustani vs. the Indian 
languages. And on the questionable analogy of 
English which has operated as one common offi- 
cial medium for the upper classes all over the 
Indian sub-continent, this school argues chiefly 
in the name of Indian unity and adduces minor 
academic considerations in favour of this plea 
like migrations of students and teachers from 
province to province, availability of competent 
teachers etc. —i.e. facilities which we are used 
to, as they were easily available to us under the 
existing order of university organization. 


Looking at the question per se, we can say 
that the provision of the above facilities is not 
the sine qua non of a medium. If it were so, it 
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would lead us into the absurd position of having 
one world language for all universities! But we 
know that it is not necessary ; nor is it feasible. 
And these facilities are merely matters of 
adjustment to new requirements. Students and 
teachers at higher stages of education easily 
pick up another language whenever necessary. 
Again, the common National Language is to be 
adopted as a compulsory second language for all 
the provinces. And further, regional languages 


‘ are bound to bé studied more and more in all 


our universities henceforth. 


The other argument advanced in favour of 
the National Language as the medium is in the 
name of the unity of India. It is admittedly right 
that provincialism is bad. But is it alleged that 
it is born because of the provincial language ? 
Surely not. Is it not there, even though we have 
English as the common medium today ? It may 
be true if one were to say that the creation of a 
regional or territorial university smacks of and 
may provoke and encourage provincialism. As a 
matter of fact, we saw in the earlier chapters, 
that many people intend it as a preliminary 
step to provincial demarcation. Therefore, a 
regional university and its creation as con- 
ceived by some to be the centre for the study of 
the so-called ‘ regional culture ’— the repository 
and seat of provincial patriotism, is surely un- 
desirable and must be wholly out of court. This 
only amounts to saying that a university is not 
a territorial or a parochial concept, but is a 
general concept in human culture and learning, 
whatever the medium through which it may 
work. In fact, that is one of my main conten- 
tions in this note. Surely, a university must 
have a medium and if it is sound principle that 
it should be the mother-tongue, then like 
honesty, it is the best policy and the surest 
expedient. In the affairs of a nation or a people, 
it is always sound policy and sure wisdom to 
entrust its future to truth rather than to its 
realistic looking counterfeits. 


And it is not mere idealism and pure 
theory here; there are very real and positive 
grounds why we must introduce the mother- 
tongue as the medium and not Hindustani. They 
pertain to the reconstruction and reorientation 
of the role of the university in our national life, 
which is what we are considering now. 


Firstly it must be realized that the problem 
of deciding the medium for higher education is 
not merely to find out a substitute for English, 
which would superimpose itself on the various 
regional languages, as English has been doing 
till now. That the new superimposition is to be 
an all-India common language does not alter its 
character nor make much difference in the 
fundamentally unsound claim of the all-India 
common language to usurp the place of Gujarati 
whose claim is admitted on all sides. 


- 
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Again, we should realize that the role of our 
universities henceforth has to change. Till now 
we had to play second fiddle to the British uni- 
versities. Now they have to fulfil the true role 
that a university has to play in the life and 
culture of a free people. It is no more merely 
supplying English-knowing Government ser- 
vants and a few specialists. ‘It will have to 
concern itself with the training of three sections 
within society — the elite, the specialists, and 
the residual mass.” And these *three cannot be 
exclusive of one another, but they together 
should weld themselves into one homogeneous 
entity —the Indian Nation. And if this three- 
fold training is to be democratic, it cannot be 
done without the use, in the case of all sections, 
of the language of the common man. Then only 
can the university grow to be and function as 
the people’s, and as the custodian and trans- 
_ mitter of their culture. 


There is another consideration to be kept in 
mind also. If we look at the history of progress 
of democracy and culture among a people we 
find that the language of the classes i.e. the elite, 
lording over the regional vernaculars, has given 
place to the latter, and these have, in course of 
time, grown to equal eminence. In Europe, in 
the centuries after the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, Latin gave place to the European 
languages and they are today mediums in their 
respective universities. It was the need of the 
common man to know and play his part along 
-with the classes that caused this revolutionary 
phenomenon. Look at the Pali and the Prakrit 
and the ‘Bhakha’ ( yrat) movements against 
Sanskrit.. The twelve or fifteen major Indian 
languages that have grown during the last six 
or seven centuries and which are spoken not by 
a few thousands, but crores of people, are born 
of a similar historical process. They have with- 
stood the worst days of the domination of 
Persian and English. They have in fact shown 
their vitality by assimilation from both and 
growing richer in spite of their domination. 


But there are some who, in their enthu- 
siasm for the medium of the National Language, 
go so far as to say. that they would not mind if, 
due to that, the provincial languages were 
eventually wiped out! But happily for us true 
nationalism does not require us to do so. AS we 
saw above, the development of these languages 
could not be destroyed and it is not merely possi- 
ble but is really good and necessary that they, 
along with Hindustani, should weave them- 
selves into one national pattern. There should 
not be created by our wrong decision a fratri- 
cidal war between our languages. However, if 
the National Language is misused and made to 
substitute English, what will surely happen is 
that the regional languages will continue to 
remain undeveloped, and not reach the uni- 
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versity status, which is their legitimate claim and 
birthright. Because, surely if we may not use 
them as the media of all our learning, teaching 
and research, they remain undeveloped to that 
extent. As I have tried to show, such an eventua- 
lity would be a calamity, and would surely 
retard the growth of democracy and education. 


And further, it will set in a tension between 
Hindustani and these languages which will 
really be very dangerous. In fact, the tension 
will work for the encouragement of narrow 
provincialism which the advocates of the 
National Language as medium fear so much. 


The position of the Hindustani-medium- 
school would have been at least intelligible 
if there was one commonly accepted National 
Language ready to start with. As a matter 
of fact, the position is that it has to evolve 
along with our nationhood. This evolution is 
going to be the symbol, —the very expression 
of our national unity. But here also parochial 
ideas of Hindi and Sanskritist and Hindu revi- 
valism are trying to assert their narrow values 
and disrupt the march of true national growth. 
It appears that this evil is emerging, as if from 
the very depth of our national subconscious. 


The provincial languages are free from 
such revivalist and communal considerations. 
That they are not sufficiently developed is of 
course true. But Hindi also sails in the same 
boat. One thing however about these languages 
is that they have no rival claims to assert against 
anyone and are ready to develop themselves to 
university status in a joint and common effort, 
each in its own way. If at all, the National 
Language should supplement this common 
effort, but never contest it or stand as a rival to 
provincial languages. 


It is necessary to remember here that the 
corner-stone of the National Language Move- 


-ment has been the assurance to the people of the 


whole of our country that Hindustani was “not 
designed to replace the provincial languages, but 
is intended to supplement them and to be used 
for inter-provincial contact.” (Gandhiji). If 
now we go out of our way to replace them in the © 
very place of our honour and esteem that is 


‘theirs, viz. the obvious right of being the 


medium of all instruction, the whole edifice of 
the National Language Movement -will come 
down, which will mean the undoing of the work 
of more than a generation ; and it will only lead ~ 
to the continuation of English. And if the Hindi 
Nagari School does it it will be resented still 
more because it will be taken as the linguistic 
imperialism of Hindi, which is only one of the 


provincial languages in the North. : 


But the change of the medium has to begin. 
And the Tarachand Committee has given a clear 
lead in this matter and directed the universities 
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4 to implement their advice as soon as possible. 


‘ It is as follows: 


ony 


University stage should be replaced during the next 
five years by Indian languages. 


(2) Universities should within this period adopt 
the language of the State or province or region as the 
medium of instruction and examination. After the 
period of five years (from 1948) English will cease to 
be the medium of instruction and examination.” 
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‘And the Committee has also said that 
“there should be a compulsory test in the 
' Federal Language during the first Degree 
Course of the University....” This is a new 
subject. Therefore the right line will be imme- 
_ diately to devise a preliminary course in Hindu- 
 stani and begin it at once in all the years of the 
" colleges for all the students. And as we proceed 
on, this course will be amplified year by year, 
_ ultimately leading to a Degree stage. 


: There is one more point in this connection 
of the change of medium, which it is in the 
hhands of our Governments to do. In a previous 


encouraged by the language being adopted for 
tate, educational and business purposes. The 
ew medium and the National Language should 
also. have the same recognition now. Govern- 
‘ment should declare that provincial affairs will 
be conducted in the language of the province or 
_ the region and the central affairs in the National 
' Language. For people residing in a region and 
- not knowing its language, it is of course clear 
' that they can use the National Language. I 
_ hope this will be done by our new Constitution * 
_ which is being framed at present. 

_ F-1-48 

4a [From the Gujarat University Committee Report (1949) ] 


"  #+*This is amply done by it as we know, in its 
| Arts. 343-7 ete. 
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(1) English as the medium of instruction at the 


chapter I have said how English education was. 
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SWAMI SITARAM’S STATEMENT 


[I got a copy of the following English translation of 
the statement by yesterday’s post which is published 
below : 


16-3-’54 M. P.J 


From the time I took the Purity Pledge in 
my student days in 1903, from the time I gave 
up my profession im response to the call of 
Mahatmaji in 1920, from the time I undertook 
the service of the Andhra country as Secretary 
of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 
in 1921, and from the time of the establishment 
of the Vinayashram in 1933, the practice and 
preaching of Prohibition of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs became a continuous and compelling 
duty. 

From the time rumours were set afloat that 
there would be a deficit in the annual adminis- 
tration of the Andhra State about to be formed, 
and the same might be wiped out by the drink 
and drug revenue, it became a cause of anxiety 
to me. The recommendation of Justice Wanchoo 
in this regard further alarmed me. In the letters 
written to the leaders of the people and the 
Government, since January 1953 and in the pro- 
paganda I carried on ever since, I proclaimed 
categorically that Prohibition was an imperative 
duty. In the statements I issued on October 8, 
last year (at the time of the conclusion of my 
tapas for a Sarvodaya Andhra State), on 30th 
January last, and on the 24th ultimo, I clearly 
mentioned my demands and my duties. In the 
wire I sent to the Kalyani Congress, I gave ex- 
pression to my feelings in this matter. 

I have mentioned. several times that the 
Andhra Sircar has no power under the present 
Constitution Act to relax or to cancel the Prohi- 
bition Law prevailing in the country. I think that 
even the Central Government has no power to 
do so, so long as the Constitution is not modified. 

This question involves a fundamental prin- 
ciple which transcends the ordinary, mundane 
level and belongs to the higher moral, religious 
and spiritual plane. Intoxicants have been con- 
demned as the worst of the five heinous sins by 
all the religions, all the prophets and the 
Maharshis of the world. They have been roundly 
denounced for years together by the Congress 
and by Mahatmaji. To tempt people to take to 
such condemned things, to suck out their blood 
in the shape of taxes, and to utilize the same in 
extravagant expenditure of the State is a serious 
offence in my opinion. 

In spite of all these happenings the Con- 
gress or the A.I.C.C. has not yet declared its 
present attitude. The Central Government has 
not divulged its views and policies. The events 
in Andhra State tend in the opposite direction. 

The attitudes and policies taken towards 
this such a clear moral issue (dharma) are 
causing serious dissatisfaction in my mind and 
prompt me to discharge my duty. I hereby ex- 
press my pleasure and my gratitude for the 
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occasion and the opportunity afforded for giving 
indubitable testimony to the longing for Prohibi- 
tion deeply implanted in my heart for over half 
a century. The saying of Jesus Christ that “ No 

man can give greater proof of his love than that 
he lay down his life for it” is well known to all. 


I begin this difficult tapas for what can be 
termed as Vishwayagna from the afternoon of 
this Phalguna Shuddha Padyami, Friday, being 
my 70th birthday and I shall continue the same 
till my desire is fulfilled and my heart feels 
satisfied over such fulfilment. 


Two of my co-workers are ready even now 
to undertake this tapas along with me. But I 
have prevented them for the present from doing 
so. The use of intoxicants is definitely opposed 
to and is destructive of the Welfare State envi- 
saged by the Indian Constitution or the Sarvo- 
daya State clearly demanded by the people in 
general. - 


The merciful God may kindly grant that no 
danger happens to valuable lives, that no bad 
repute may attach to the Andhra and the Central 
State and that the Andhra people may not be 
‘subjected to deep distress and dishonour. 


I desire the Andhra State to strengthen the 
provisions in the Prohibition Act and entrust its 
administration to persons with faith and recti- 
tude, so as to make Prohibition a complete suc- 
cess in Andhra State. 


I pray the Andhra and Central Governments 
to find suitable work to those persons whose 
hereditary occupations -are lost owing to the 
Prohibition Act. To allot sufficient lands is the 
best way. . 


My friends may not attempt to keep up this 


body of mine by the use of medicines etc. even 
during my unconscious stages. 


May God grant that the Vinayashram may 
render service to living beings like the moon in 
the spring in times of peace and plenty and like 
the sun in summer in times of stress and war. 


During this period of tapas to lighten the 
bodily trouble, I may use enema, tub-baths, mud- 
packs, massage ‘with coconut oil, in addition to 
the ordinary baths. Towards food and drink, I 
may take lime-juice in water with two Chittikes- 
wara flowers, three J'ulasi dalams and common 
salt or soda bicarb. ; 


I offer up myself in the Vishwayagna. 


I sacrifice myself every day and every 
minute with increasing humility for the restora- 
tion of Dharma. 


God’s great Leela may kindly point the way 
for my salvation. 


Vinayashram, 6-3-’54 SITARAM 
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SWAMI SITARAM’S FAST 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


I was out of station for a week from 8th to 
14th this month. On coming back on the 14th 
I saw Shri Swami Sitaram’s_ letter to me of 
10-3-’54 wherein he writes: | 

“Your article dated 25-254 has been read to me, 
published in Harijan dated 6th Mareh. I appreciate 
very much. I thank you heartily for the full support 
you are giving to the cause which we both have at 
heart, Sor which I am staking my very life on the 
threshold of my 70th year.” 

I learn from papers that Swamiji began his 
fast on March 5, as an appeal to the conscience 
of our people in general and Andhra and its 
Congress Government and all that are concerned 
with its running well in particular, to see that 
they do not go back on the promise of Prohibi- 
tion which they gave to us and began to fulfil. 
And today I have a wire from Shri Venkatachala- 
pathi that Swamiji’s condition is alarming. 


Swamiji issued a statement on the occasion 
of his fast, which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Fast is a delicate weapon. Our leaders are 
rightly telling us that its use should be avoided 


in socio-political affairs. However, its use has a 


definite place as a weapon in the armoury of 
Satyagraha as Gandhiji taught us. And if a 
breach of a public promise can be a valid ground 
for undertaking it by one who, by his purity of 
life and service, has earned competence for it, 
then surely Swami Sitaram’s resolve to fast.is 
right. The Working Committee of the Congress, 
to whom the Andhra Government has approach- 
ed for direction and advice, should immediately 
move and satisfy Swami Sitaram so that he can 
spare himself the self-immolation that he has 
ordained for himself. I hope all concerned will 
not sit inactive over any formality of ceremony 
or procedure. May God guide us all aright in 
our steps towards His way of life and endea- 
vour. 
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TWO ANNAS 


ANDHRA’S ANXIETY 
(By Vinoba) 

It is now some time since Andhra was con- 
stituted into a separate province. The process 
was preceded by the sacrifice of a precious life 
which was quite unnecessary because the way 
it has now been formed had already been recom- 
mended by the J. V. P. Committee. All that the 
sacrifice served to achieve was that the internal 
differences among the Andhra leaders were con- 
siderably removed and their long-felt wish in 
regard to the formation of the province was ful- 
filled. The votaries of Sarvodaya thought that the 
road had now been finally cleared for the build- 
ing up of a Sarvodaya order of society as, they 
thought, the administration will be carried on in 
our own language. 

But they were mistaken. They forgot to 
take note of the fact that the right to use one’s 
own language was not much good unless it was 
properly exercised. For the language, while it 
may be used in singing the glories of the Lord, 
may equally easily be used in vilifying one an- 
other. The trend of things now emerging into 
view however seems to have opened their eyes. 
They are now growing apprehensive that the 
State is set on a course which is ominous in the 
extreme at the very beginning. 


The power of money to delude is indeed 
surprising. The Kisan is caught in its far-flung 
meshes. The traders of course consider it to be 
their lifeblood. It is the same with the Govern- 
ment who are constantly occupied with devising 
ways and means for getting more and more 
money. 

The Kisan is caught up in it because he has 
discarded the village industries, whence he is 
compelled to buy all his needs. How can he then 
do without money? As for the traders, money 
is for them their summum bonum. I have a suspi- 
cion that he interprets the words ‘Shri Hari’ 
with which he begins his account books as one 
who takes away wealth.* He is -solely after 
acquiring money by whatever means he can. 


* Shri Hari means Lord Hari, Hari being the name of 
Lord Krishna. But Shri has another meaning in Sanskrit 
— wealth, and Hari as derived from the root hri may be 
taken to mean — one who takes away. 


Money having lost any fixed value, he thinks the 
more money he has, the more security he would 
have. 


The Government sails in the same boat. 
They are seized with the fear that the village 
industries will retard the progress of the country. 
This fear precludes them from utilizing the vast 
human power available in the country. They 
are on the contrary afraid of our growing popu- 
lation. To be afraid of the population is to be 
afraid of the human power itself. The machine 
power is not available and the human power, 
which is available, is going to waste because of 
the dislike of village industries. Hence the 
entire planning is made to depend on money. 
And the legs of the tripod on which the society 
rests, that is, the Kisans, the tradesmen and the 
Government, who are the three chief consti- 
tuents of the society, are tottering. 


The Andhra State, from its very birth, finds 
itself faced with the problem of getting money. It 
is puzzling, all the same it is a fact that this infant 
in its pre-natal state was very rich. It acquired 
a rich inheritance at its birth. Rajaji had added 
enormously to the wealth of the State in Madras 
by carrying out Prohibition. The Andhra State 
had inherited this wealth. It was a rich fortune. 
No child is born with ornaments adorning its 
limbs. But this one was. However as ill luck 
would have it, those who were charged with 
nursing it were in doubt whether they were real 
gold ornaments or fetters. They therefore set up 
a committee of experts to find out the truth. 
The members of the committee unfortunately 
were colour-blind. They mistook the gold orna- 
ments for iron fetters and said in their decision 
that those were fetters and must be broken and 
removed in the interest of the safety of the 
infant. Those in charge of the Government are 
perplexed. They have now sent the matter for 
decision to their superiors. It is to be seen how 
the superiors would act. 


Use of one’s own language in the admini- 
stration of one’s province can hardly avail much 
unless supported by the use of one’s own 
intelligence. 


(From Hindi) 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH VINOBAJI 
(By N. R. Malkant) 

I visited Gaya on the 4th of February and 
had the pleasure of passing a few days with 
‘Vinobaji. Every morning during our long walks 
I had talks with him on various subjects of 
general interest. Here are a few notes taken 
down from memory. 


Q.: It is believed that there are about five 
crore landless agriculturists in India. You want 
to take gifts so as to distribute 5 acres of dry 
land to each family or approximately one acre 
per head, Considering that it will be dry land, 
perhaps of an inferior quality, don’t you think 
that it will hardly suffice for mere subsistence ? 
As it is) we have now a national income of 
Rs 255 per head per year, while U. K. has 
Rs 2,700 and U.S.A. has Rs 6,970. 

A.: lIagree that the allotment of five acres 
per family will just yield enough food during 
normal seasons. But land will give at least food 
. to the hungry and meet a primary want. I 
expect, however, that land will be improved so 
as to yield better crops, as in Japan. We must 
produce more if we are to live. I imagine that 
even those who give Bhoodan out of their tiny 
holdings will labour so that the remaining land 
gives the same yield as before. I consider the 
poorest as soldiers of a cause, and take a little 
out of the little they have. The poor must help 
the poor to rise. Their charity and their goodness 
will infect the well-to-do and the more pros- 
perous. When the poor give a little the rich will 
give much more. I wish to effect a psychological 
revolution in both the giver and the receiver. 
And then I want that just as we plan to 
produce more we must not forget to plan what 
we must produce. Today the best irrigated land 
is given to pan, tobacco, opium and other inju- 
rious products. If a survey were made you would 
be surprised to know the large part of income 
wasted on such articles by the poor. Food and 
clothing are our primary wants and must have 
priority over pan and tobacco. That will increase 
our real income in terms of healthy consump- 
tion. High money incomes are secondary. Of 
course, it is no use comparing our incomes with 
those of foreign countries with vaster resources, 
developed over decades of hard work. 

Q.: If land becomes private property of 
peasants its optimum use for optimum and 
necessary production will be unattainable. 

A.: I am not necessarily for private 
property in land. What I am anxious about is 
the employment of all and the abolition of want. 
If private property in land has to be abolished I 
would much rather vest it in village Panchayats 
than in Government. It may then be redistri- 
buted by Panchayats periodically, according to 
needs of the villagers. Then the joint produce 
will have to be shared according to man-hours 
of work, of which a record will be maintained. 
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Bhoodan Yajna has already helped to reduce 
the prices of land by half and land is being 
increasingly considered as property of the 
community, now held by owners as a trust. 

Q.: Even if land is given to the landless 
and put to the best use, considering our growing 
population and rising unemployment it will be 
very difficult to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living based on minimum needs. And then we 
may not tempt the law of diminishing returns 
by too much pressure on land. 

A.: To my mind the problem before us is 
not so much of unemployment as of under- 
employment. Every agriculturist is under- 
employed for 3 to 9 months and occasionally 
there are droughts and floods and pests. Full 
and continuous employment for all is impossible 
without supplementary incomes from village 
and cottage industries. Amongst these Khadi 
holds the first place of honour. We should train 
every villager in carding and spinning and then 
tell him that we shall stop supply of mill cloth 
after a certain stated period. He is then bound 
to produce his own cloth, as he does even now 
in certain regions by force of habit. This is-all 
the more necessary due to the insecurity of 
modern times. A few well-placed bombs on 
Ahmedabad and Bombay would create a famine 
of cloth. They say that we intend to disperse 
these concentrated industries all over the 
country to be safe from such disasters. I tell 


them to do so if they dare and I know full well 
that they dare not do so. Decentralization of 


such industries is, therefore, the only course for 
many reasons. Of course, Khadi may be started 
in hilly, dry, desert places and give them every 
possible aid. But I believe that it can and should 
be produced in all places where cotton can be 
grown. In double and treble cropped areas also 
cultivators have time to spin and card. If 
Kishorlalbhai (Mashruwala) could spin, though 
a permanent invalid, then anybody can spin. 
Lastly, reservation of markets is essential for the 
protection of village industries. Today the ruin 
of village industries is going on openly after 
“integration ’?— as in Manipur in Assam. Mills 
have been left free to destroy them. But I know 
that Government will be compelled by the logic 
of circumstances to protect and resuscitate vil- 
lage industries to remove chronic and vast 
under-employment. 

Q@.: If village products are produced in 
villages without the technical and commercial 
advantages enjoyed by the mill, such products 
are bound to be dearer. City men cannot be 
persuaded to buy dear to encourage Swadeshi. 
Do you think that poor villagers can bear the 
high costs or exchange at dear prices ? 

A.: Villagers must be organized on a basis 
of barter. If dear oil is exchanged for dear cloth 
or dear pots or dear furniture, the effect of dear- 
ness will be mutually set off. Each high price 
will, as it were, cancel the other and everything 
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will remain for the good of the village. This 
does not mean that improvements will not be 
introduced in all directions so as to reduce the 
handicaps of neglected village industries. 
Government and the public must give them all 
the necessary aid and patronage. Secondly, the 
circle of barter will vary with the kind of article 
for purposes of self-sufficiency. One article can 
be self-sufficiently produced in a single village, 


anther in a group, a third in a Thana, a fourth 


in a tahsil and so forth. The basic condition is 
that the use of money should be limited, if possi- 
ble, eliminated. It is the use of money that 
creates the evil of dearness. Money can be 
supplanted by staple grain or common cloth as 
medium of exchange. Only a few articles may 
have to be purchased from outside by parting 
with surplus produce. 


Q.: Then we must have a sample of such 
a self-sufficing unit to create confidence in the 
public. Otherwise people take all this to be idle 
talk and tend towards Communism which has 
shown tangible results. 


A.: We can certainly show such a sample 
if Government so desires and gives the neces- 
sary protection to village industries. Today the 
competition of mills makes nonsense of such self- 
sufficiency and full employment. If members of 
the Planning Commission could tour in villages 
on their feet and see things with their own eyes 
and hear with their own ears, they would be 
convinced of the truth of what I say. Today, as 
you say, they are in a more chastened mood and 


willing to do something for the village indus- 
tries. So I wait for them patiently but anxiously. 


You are aware of the experiment on full employ- 
ment announced by Vedchhi (Gujarat) Ashram. 
That experiment has not materialized for two 
reasons: The organizers have diverted their 
attention to Bhoodan work in their district. 
Secondly, they have not succeeded in getting 


land in Vedchhi village. Without getting land 


for the landless the very basis for fuller employ- 


ment is undermined. Where whole villages have 


given all their lands to the village community, 


-you have there ideal conditions for the Vedchhi 


experiment for full employment of all. It is easy 


. to have Panchayat Swaraj in such model vil- 


lages and Government too can give them all the 
aid they want. In fact, the Charkha Sangh too 
has made its mistakes or had its limitations in 


the past. Khadi started with spinning with mill 


slivers ; it then went backwards to hand-carding 
of mill-ginned cotton ; it, then receded further to 
hand-ginned cotton imported from other States. 
But there was no land and no local cultivation 
of cotton. Today Bhoodan gives the land, the 
very basis of local self-sufficiency. We have to 
cultivate cotton wherever possible and proceed 
to hand-ginning, carding and spinning in a well- 


ordered sequence. There is also the necessary 
atmosphere for all-round planning. 
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The Communists can give work to all by 
taking land from all by force. Maybe they can 
do this with the foreign help of Russia and 
China. But our villagers by themselves have no 
arms and cannot take land by force. Where they 
have done so, as in Telangana, we know the 
terrible results. Telangana is a warning, not a 


promise. 
(From A. I. C. C. Economic Review, March 1, 1954) 
NOTES 
““¥In Defence of Prohibition ” 
This is the title of a brochure by 


Shri Sarabhai Prataprai (Madhuli, Bombay 7). It 
is the result of the devoted study, by the author, 
of Prohibition in Bombay State. In this booklet 
he gives an effective “reply to critics and scep- 
tics”’ of this policy. It deals with the question 
from various points of view and says that Prohi- 
bition is surely good and beneficial; and “the 
law does not fail, but the man fails the law by 
his surreptitious defiance.” I commend the 
booklet to all who wish to know about this great 


reform which is fast becoming a _ world 
movement. 
17-3-’54 M. P. 


Peace Pilgrim’s Report 

In the welter of news that pour on us from 
all around, the following is well worth noting 
even to bring out what small little things are 
being assiduously done by ‘Peacemakers’ in 
America. It is from The Peacemaker, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1954: 

“Peace Pilgrim completed her 5,000 mile trek 
across the United States Dec. 17, and reports her life 
has been busy with speaking engagements since that 
date. Starting January 1, 1953 on the West Coast, she 
carried with her a petition for disarmament, and 
talked with people wherever she went about brother- 
hood, love and peace. 

“She reports: ‘ The last few days were terribly cold, 
and I was imprisoned for 13 hours in an icy gas 
station rest room. Then one shoe (my sixth pair) came 
apart and had to be repaired with airplane tape, but 
with my bandaged shoe, after dark, I walked the 
narrow cat-walk across the Skyway over Newark. All 
wire services carried the story, also T. V., etc.’ 

“She is presently in New York and hopes to 
present the disarmament petition before Madam Pandit 
at the UN there. 

“Peace Pilgrim considers her year’s trek only a 
beginning of her work and says she meant it when she 
said she would remain a wanderer on the face of the 
earth until mankind has learned the way of peace.” 
18-3-’54 M. P. 

Hindi Examinations 
The result of the Hindi Examinations held in 
February 1954 by the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad, will be declared on March 30, 1954. 
A special Examination for ‘Tisri’ and 
‘Vinit’ will be held on May 8 and 9, 1954. The 
application forms for these Examinations will be 
accepted by the Centre organizers till April 7, 
1954. The candidates may please note that due 
to the shortage of time the change of centres will 
not be allowed in this Examination. 


Gujarat Vidyapith, GIRIRAJ KISHORE 
Ahmedabad-9 Secretary, Hindi Examinations 
18-3-’54 
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MEDIUM OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
INSTRUCTION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


In their issues of March 14, 1954, some 
papers coincidently reported two noteworthy 
statements, one by Dr. A. R. Mudaliar, Vice- 
Chancellor, Travancore University, while 
addressing the Bihar University Convocation at 
Nalanda; the other by Shri Dinkarrao Desai, 
Education Minister, Bombay State, while speak- 
ing in the Bombay Legislative Council on the 
Universities Amendment Act. The coincidence 
though accidental is significant. Dr. Mudaliar 
said, ‘‘We are shutting the door against this 
(ie. English) vast treasure-house of knowledge, 
shutting the door against progress itself, by 
banning the study of English ”’. (Italic mine) 

Further he said, “ The place of language in 
schools and colleges, the medium of instruction, 
the compulsory study of what was termed the 
national language in all States and educational 
institutions had evoked most bitter controversies 
in many parts of India.” 

And he said that it was desirable to have a 
language which was generally understood, in 
course of time, by all citizens of the Indian 
Republic. “I also feel that in no country has it 
been possible to have every citizen turned into 
a scholar in that national language.” 


And he added by way of an explanation of 
his position on the question, ‘‘ as one who realizes 
the need and inevitable emergence of a widely 
spoken national language, the policy of hasten- 
ing slowly is best calculated to achieve the 
objective.” 

And in this matter he had a dig at the poli- 
tician in the following words: 


“Those who show impatience at the pace 
of progress in this direction, those who feel that 
they can use their dominant position and their 
political authority to overrule dissentient opinion 
are doing a great dissd-vice to the cause.” 

However, he admitted, ‘ educational lea- 
dership does not and cannot ignore other 
forms of leadership.” It was not suggested, he 
said, that universities should consider them- 
selves as having been built on an academic hill, 
_ far from the madding crowd and that education, 
either in a university or in a school, was some- 
thing far apart from the life of the Nation. 
“What is pleaded and what ought to be empha- 
sized is that the needs of the State or the public 
having been made known, the authorities in 
charge of education must be left to meet these 
needs.” 


Probably the same day, from the farther end 
in the West Shri Dinkarrao Desai was giving out 
his mind on the same question, though in 
another context. As the Press report says, he 
said that Government wrote to the universities 
as far back as 1951 pointing out the need of 
changing the medium, and suggested that Hindi 
should replace English as the medium. And he 
charged the universities with having failed to 
move in the matter and added that he had there- 
fore taken the initiative of starting the Hindi 
medium in Government colleges with a view to 
giving a ‘rude shock’ to them, so that they 
might move. 


The accusation and _  counter-accusation 
contained in the above two weighty statements 
only show that both the University and the 
Government should realize that it is now high 
time that they move in the matter of the 
language policy of free India, both in regard to 
education and administration. In this matter not 
only the universities but also Governments in 
India too have allowed precious time to pass by 
without seriously giving their mind to it. 


It is obvious that there is vital inter- 
dependence in this matter between public 
administration and public instruction. The 
language requirements of administration in 
the peculiar context of our century-old 
history of foreign rule, hold a dominant — almost 
dictatorial — position over public instruction. If 
the former does not move, the latter hesitates 
and falters in doing so. Therefore, though accu- 
sations and counter-accusations might be under- 
stood and be pardonable as the first symptoms of 
awakening on the part of these two sectors of 
our public life, they help no way and should 
rather give place to joint thought for immediate- 
ly planning the transition with the least possible 
disturbance and harm to national progress. 
This must be hastened, slowly if we will, but 
surely and immediately any way. It is here that 
the fraternity of vice-chancellors and teachers in 
our country, I am afraid, exhibit a rather conser- 
vative attitude. We asa people are at present at 
such a juncture in our history when we keenly 
require a dynamic sense of adventure and 
pioneering. Such a spirit is naturally more 
reflected in our legislatures today than in our 
administration or even the universities. I do not 
say this in any sense of criticism but only as an 
observation of what we really find today. These 
two arms of our public life must now catch the 
spirit of the new age we are in and should begin © 
to move together. In doing so both of them 
should be guided by the democratic ideals and 
the fundamental policy of our Constitution. And 
it is from that point of view that a few remarks 
about the above two statements are called for. 


It is apparent that Dr. A. R. Mudaliar’s 
remarks at Nalanda were perhaps occasioned by 
the language policy of the Government of 
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Bombay and the steps being taken thereunder. 
It is no wonder if he might have that in the back- 
ground of his mind when speaking at Nalanda. 
He spoke of the banning of English. It must be 
said that this is not a true description of what 
is being contemplated regarding the place of 
English. What is being done is rather restricting 
the use of English in accordance with the true 
principles of education and democratic admini- 
stration, As we know, the Constitution of India 
under Art. 344 requires the President to see that 


there is progressive use of the Hindi language 


for the official purposes of the Union and 
consequential restriction on the prevalent use of 
Einglish. This has evidently a very vital bearing 
on the working of our schools and universities 
also. But surely it is not banning of the study 
of English ; it is restricting, as it should be in 
national interest. It would be good the uni- 
versities now realize this and prepare themselves 
for this change. 


7 On the other hand there is a similar reali- 
zation necessary on the part of the Government ; 
chiefly of the States of the Union. It is regard- 
ing their official language. They should be clear 
on the point that not Hindi but the regional 
languages of the States are to be their official 
languages. Again it is the responsibility of the 
Government to see that these languages are en- 
couraged, enriched and promoted to grow to 
their full height. They are so important in free 
India that they are considered one of the chief 
causes for rearranging the administrative map of 
India, and a high power Commission is working 
at present to go into that question. In matters 
educational, Governments should be guided by 
competent academic authorities, to wit, in this 
case, the Radhakrishnan Commission, which 
says that regional languages should be the 
normal medium of instruction in our colleges. 
Hindi is thought of as the common language of 
the Union administration and for inter-State 
communication. It was never intended to, nor 
should, take the place of the language of the 
region, which should be used for all the purposes 
of that region, administrative, educational, and 
cultural. It is high time our State Governments 
acknowledge this vital principle of our national 
development and _ progress. Otherwise, as 
Dr. Mudaliar warns us, Hindi if imposed in a 
wrong place, will defeat the very purpose we 
have in view and it will be resented as an en- 
croachment on the legitirnate and rightful place 
of our great Indian languages. The sooner we 
clear our minds on this question, the better it 
will be for introducing in the shortest time, 
Indian languages as media of public admini- 
stration and-instruction in place of English 
which should naturally suffer reasonable restric- 
tions on — surely not extinction of — its use and 
study in our schools and colleges. 
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LADY PETHICK-LAWRENCE AND 
MAHATMA GANDHI 
(By Pyarelal) 


It is perhaps generally not known that 
Gandhiji’s bond of relationship with many a 
leader in public life— co-workers, friends and 
even opponents — was more often rooted in his 
appreciation of certain traits in their personal 
and private lives — which Gandhiji regarded as 
crucial —than in an affinity for their political 
policies or views. Sometimes it was their mutual 
devotion in conjugal life, sometimes absence or 
sublimation of conjugal life as a result of their 
mutual devotion, at still other times it was some 
heroic trait displayed in the face of a painful 
dilemma or conflict such as crops up in the 
married or unmarried lives of individuals, which 
provided him with the criterion on which he 
tested their real worth. That was how, for in- 
stance, Sir Malcolm Hailey, who, Gandhiji was 
told, had spurned the prospect of the Viceroyalty 
of India for the sake of his wife, who was suffe- 
ring from a mental malady, Lord Ampthill who 
never married so as to be able to give his un- 
divided loyalty to the service of his country; 
Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah by virtue of the rare devo- 
tion and self-dedication of his great sister, which 
he commanded and reciprocated — not to mention 
some of his Indian co-workers— won his deep 
regard which no amount of difference or clashes 
in the political field could obliterate or diminish. 


It was the same in the case of Lord and Lady 
Pethick-Lawrence. Gandhiji held very strong 
views on equality of status between husband and 
wife in married life—so much so that in his 
Ashram he had got even the ancient marriage 
ritual modified to bring it in line with his ideal. 
The fact that Lord Pethick insisted on taking 
Emmeline’s name in return for his brought him 
nearer to Gandhiji than anything else could have 
done. Lady Pethick became the link between 
the two. 

It was during one of his visits to London 
from South Africa that Gandhiji first met 
Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence at one of the meet- 
ings for securing voting rights for women. It 
was a typical suffragette meeting. Gandhiji, who 
regarded himself as a more thoroughgoing suffra- 
gette than the most ardent of suffragettes 
so-called, was not in sympathy with some of the 
suffragette tactics in vogue at that time, invol- 
ving as they did physical resistance, sometimes 
even physical violence, though of a mild type. 
Being called upon to address the meeting, he 
allowed himself to criticize the tactics of the 
suffragettes on that score. It immediately brought 
to her feet the redoubtable Miss Pankhurst, who 
took strong exception to his remarks. Emmeline 
Pethick-Lawrence on that occasion rebutted 
Miss Pankhurst’s remarks and showed an intui- 
tive appreciation of the power of non-violence, 
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which alone could be the weapon of choice for 
women in all struggles since it was a weapon in 
the use of which they could not only hold their 
own with, but even excel men. 


The incident forged a link between them 
which long years following upon it, during 
which they did not meet, only helped to 
strengthen. The birthday message of greetings 
which Lady Pethick-Lawrence sent to Gandhiji 
in October, 1946, on his 77th birthday, revealed 
her deeply spiritual nature, which Lord Pethick 
shared with her, and her idealism and faith in 
the practice of forgiveness and love as the 
panacea for all the world’s ills and as the means 
for the realization of the Apocalyptical vision of 
the Kingdom of God upon earth. As Lord Pethick 
in one of his letters to Gandhiji had mentioned, 
it happened to be also the anniversary of their 
wedding day. Lady Pethick’s letter ran: 


“ Gandhiji! The month of October brings the anni- 
versary of your birth into this world of conflict — 
conflict between powers of good and evil....May you 
see during the coming year still further fulfilment of 
your Prophetic vision....Our inspired poet William 
Blake wrote: 

I give you the end of a golden string 
Only wind it into a ball 

It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 

“Jerusalem was the symbol used by Blake of his 
version of the ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ which, he believed, 
would be finally established on earth. And his golden 
thread was the practice — the thread which will bring 
us safely through the intricate maze of circumstances 
and release us into the ‘Kingdom of Heaven’. 

“Your life and being have enriched the human 
race and will always remain as part of the light which 
shines in the darkness. May all faith and joy be yours 
at the time of the celebration of your birthday.” 


- Lady and Lord Pethick-Lawrence were in the 
forefront of ideal couples of which English public 
life in the present century holds such rich ex- 
amples — Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Sir Stafford 
and Lady Cripps, Lord and Lady Mountbatten, 
the Bevans and the Attlees, to mention only a 
few. But one wonders if the completeness of 
merger with each other that characterized Lady 
and Lord Pethick-Lawrence was or is surpassed 
or perhaps equalled by any other. 


Lady Pethick has passed away full of years 
and honours at the ripe age of 86. It were futile 
to mourn a death like hers. 


Hushed are the winds, the brown leaves slowly fall, 
The russet clouds hang on the fringe of day. 
What fairer hour than this ? 


; One can imagine what her loss must mean 
to Lord Pethick. But one also knows what a 
reservoir of inner spiritual resource, stoicism 
and faith he is blessed with, to enable him — the 
Christian man that he is — to bear the Cross that 
God. has sent him. 


__ New Delhi, 17-3-'54 
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THE LAW ETERNAL 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Pakistan, it seems, has finally made up its 
mind regarding the way it wants to go. It has 
signed a pact with Turkey envisaging close eco- 
nomic and military as also political and cultural 
collaboration between the two countries, with the 
obvious purpose of obtaining military aid from 
America. 7 

The pact with Turkey appears a little sur- 
prising, if only because a few months ago when 
Pakistan declared its intention to constitute itself 
into an Islamic Republic, Turkey had expressed 
her disapproval of the idea and even asked Pakis- 
tan to take a lesson from her history and realize 
that in the age in.which we are living it was far. 
more. desirable to build up a secular State than 
a theocratic one. This has now been conveniently 
forgotten and the two have thought it fit to enter 
into a pact in spite of the expressed opposition 
to such a move by a number of the intervening 
Muslim countries which, because of their geo- 
graphical position, are concerned: over its possi- 
ble repercussions for them. The reason for the 
pact, however, is obvious: Both these countries 
today are acting, not according to what their own 
independent judgement might say, but in defe- 
rence to what America says. And America is 
today wholly obsessed with how to down Russia 
as a dominant international force. As regards 
Pakistan, it is perhaps politically and econo- 
mically too weak and helpless to pull on without 
outside help. Unfortunately it has not felt per- 
suaded to develop friendly relations with India, 
though that would be the most natural thing to 
do for both. | 


After the conclusion of the pact with Tur- 
key, Pakistan’s Prime Minister Mr Mohammed 
Ali declared that he had requested the U.S.A. for 
military assistance. The request, we now know, 
has been granted. The Turco-Pakistan agree- 
ment, in fact, was only a prelude to this end. 


Mr Mohammed Ali has also said in his state- 
ment that Pakistan is a peace-loving country and 
a member of the U.N.O. and that it wants to 
work for its development and prosperity keeping 
strictly within the framework of the U.N.O. We 
are also asked to accept the assurance that the 
aid given to Pakistan will not be permitted to be 
used against India. Mr St. Laurent, the Canadian 
Prime Minister said recently, when he was here 
on a short visit, that the American arms aid to 
Pakistan was not at all intended to foster bitter- 
ness between India and Pakistan and expressed 
the hope that the differences between the two- 
countries would be amicably settled and both 
would be able to live as good neighbours like 
America and Canada. 


Thus the problem which had been exercising 
the Indian mind for the past few weeks is now 
getting more clearly defined. The Pak-American 
military link-up has been forged through the 
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Turkish agency. This step which immediately 
exposes the Middle Hast countries to American 
interference will have far-reaching consequences 
on the political developments in this region of 
the world. Obviously, we must watch the situa- 


_ tion that arises very carefully and be ready to 


face it. The Middle East countries today, thanks 
mostly to the machinations of the West, occupy 
almost the same position on the stage of world- 
politics as did the Balkan countries once in 
European history. Pakistan’s alignment with 
America and its consequent entry into the global 
cold war further aggravates the situation. We 
have then to consider how we are going to act 
under the circumstances. 

India stands for peace. She wants peace not 
only for herself but throughout the world and 
specially in the neighbouring countries. And she 


q wants that her policies, both internal and exter- 


nal, must be so designed as to foster this aim. 
The big powers aver the same. But curiously 
enough they want to achieve it through military 


means, that is, by building and augmenting their 
armed might. They spend over it an enormous 
- portion of their wealth and resources. Their 
- opponents naturally do the same. Countries like 
_ Pakistan who do not have so much wealth ask 
for it from America who has it. And America is 
only too ready to oblige them because she thinks 
it serves her interest and adds to her position 
and prestige. 


We Indians, however, reject this policy. We 


are convinced that it would neither enhance our 
_ prestige nor bring peace and happiness. We 


want — we are determined to be self-reliant in 


q every way, for otherwise we know we may have 


to lose our independence. 
In that case we must create the internal 


foundations for self-reliance. We must achieve 
self-sufficiency. We must seek to abolish unem- 
_ ployment, disease, ignorance and many other ills 


which have been sapping the strength of our 


7 people for a long time past. It means that instead 


of spending our wealth and using our resources 


fF in raising the strength of our armies and the 


power of our arms, we will have to devote them 
to combating the misery of our people. If we 
too like others choose to preserve peace through 
military means, it is certain that we will not 
merely not get peace but may very likely find 
ourselves involved in war and economic subser- 
vience to others. We must keep clear of these 
dangers. 


Pakistan is an independent country. It has 
chosen the way which it thought good for itself. 
As a friendly neighbour we would only wish 
that its internal position which has been conti- 
nuously deteriorating will improve, that it will 
be possible for it to frame its Constitution, to 
rid itself of the inter-party wranglings and to 
devote its energy to the building up of a stable 
democracy or even an Islamic Republic, as it 
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chooses to call it, in its real sense. Let us give 
thought to our own policies, to setting our own 
house in order which should have far greater 
importance to us. Let us so conduct ourselves 
that the misgivings which other countries may 
have about our attitude and intentions will be 
removed. That can be done only if we devote 
all the resources of our State to the service of 
the poor. Our education, economy, our indus- 
tries and all other things should be carefully 
reorientated and if necessary rebuilt so as to 
serve the interests of the poor. The service of 
the poor should be the unfailing test for every- 
thing that we may do. If that is done, neither 
Russian Communism would get a footing here 
— for, then, there will be no cause for it —, nor 
would the countries like America and others, 
which espouse freedom as against the Russian ~ 
totalitarianism, will have any ground for the 
suspicion that behind the cloak of our neutra- 
lity we might be siding with the Russian bloc. 
If the world needs to learn today one thing more 
than any other, it is the ages-old teaching which 
was proclaimed to India centuries ago by Lord 
Buddha and reiterated not only in words but 
through a supremely devoted life by the Father 
of the Nation — the teaching that: 


“Not at any time are enmities appeased 
here through enmity, but they are appeased 
through non-enmity. This is the eternal 
law.”’ (Dhammapada, 1-5). 


Arms can only lead to more arms, not to 
peace. Only peace and love can bring forth 
peace and love. Russia and America, by choosing 
to disregard this truth which lies at the root of 
man’s life on earth, are creating huge difficulties 
in the way of world’s progress. If those difficul- 
ties and the dangers they involve are to be 
avoided, then the countries of the world must 
take to this way taught by Lord Buddha. It is 
not the ‘Third Way’ as it is sometimes called, 
but is really the Only Way which can carry us 
safely to our goal. All others are merely temp- 
ting by-ways leading to wreck and utter ruina- 
tion waiting round the corner. 


25-2-’54 
(From the original in Hindi) 
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SMALL-SCALE CULTIVATION: THE 
SEVAGRAM EXPERIMENT — II 


(By Reddijt) 
I draw the following conclusions from the 
experience we have had in the course of our 


work and the figures of production given in the 
Harijan issue of 13-3-’54: 


1. Improvement in agriculture is possible 
only through small-scale cultivation. It will at 
least arrest any further deterioration in the 
productivity of the land by enabling the culti- 
vator to give fuller attention to his work. 


2. A two and half acres farm can provide 
enough food as per balanced diet to five persons, 
besides meeting all other needs and yet leave 
enough balance to give each man, in terms of 
money, at least Rs 30/- as his saving at the end 
of the year. For each man it is enough for this 
purpose to work four hours every day and for 
three hundred days during the year. 


38. There are a number of agricultural 
operations which have to be done at the given 
time. We spent for our two and half acres farm 
430 hours in sowing, 6323 hours in weeding, and 
1178 hours in the series of operations from the 
reaping of the corn to the carrying of the grain 
to the storehouse. If these important operations 
are not performed at the right time, there is 
much loss and wastage. Naturally they give a 
lot of trouble to the Kjsans as indeed they did 
to us. We were forced on these occasions to take 
help from outside labourers. It -might consi- 
derably ease the situation, if the Government 
were to keep the schools, colleges and offices 
closed for some days on such occasions so that 
men and boys from the cities freed from their 
occupations may go to the villages and volun- 
tarily help the cultivators in their task. As a 
gesture of goodwill on the part of the cities to- 
wards the villages, this will have high value and 
may well be expected to bring the two sections 
of our people closer together. 


4. We had not only to work very hard in 
respect of these three items but also exercise the 
utmost vigilance. The result was in keeping with 
the labour done; out of twenty-eight maunds of 
Jowar that we produced, we had only five 
damaged or otherwise spoilt ears of corn. 


5. We were required to irrigate the cotton 
crop with our hands and save them because 
there was no rain at the time when the crop 
needed it. Besides, we hoed the beds fourteen 
times with our hands with results many times 
more satisfactory than if we had done the same 
thing with the help of the bullocks. From five 
gunthas, that is, one-eighth acre we got 248 lbs. 
of cotton. This is many times more than the 
average yield of cotton in India. 
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6. I have been to many places in connection 
with my search for the right methods of culti- 
vation. Men both in Government and non- 
Government establishments are greatly inconve- 
nienced by the absence of the right type of 
sowing implements. They are trying to develop 
model implements which will solve this difficul- 
ty. After a great deal of trial and experiment, 
I have reached the conclusion that the best 
sowing implement is the hand. I have been able 
to construct few appliances with the help of 
which an individual can draw straight lines 
spaced at 1, 2, or 3 feet. It takes two hours to 
draw such lines in a field, one acre in area. He 
can then sow along these lines with his hand. 
I had thought that hand-sowing would not serve 
in the case of wheat. I therefore managed to 
make for this purpose a plough-like sower which 
served me very well. Besides, I have developed 
and perfected many other implements to be 
used with the help of the bullocks; such as 
different kinds of hoes and ploughs. 

7. There are three main reasons for the 
present low productivity : Lack of good imple- 
ments, want of training and want of labour. I 
have solved the problem of the lack of imple- 
ments to some extent. We have also acquired 
some training since we started working without 
the help of labourers. As for labour, its impor-, 


tance cannot be too highly emphasized. 
(From Hindi) (Concluded) 
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TWO ANNAS 


ANDHRA’S OPPORTUNITY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
Today’s morning papers announce the good 


4 news that Swami Sitaram of Andhra ended his 
_ fast at 12 noon, March 24. He began the fast on 


March 5, and it is a matter of very great joy 


- indeed that before the aged Swami might suc- 


cumb to the ordeal, good sense had its victory 


_ and leaders of Andhra could, by giving due satis- 
_ faction, prevail upon him to end the fast. All 
' who stand by the Constitution of India and wish 


that Prohibition should prevail in the land, may 
well congratulate themselves that God in His 


_ mercy has blessed us with sparing the Swami to 


serve Andhra further more. 
The cause of Prohibition is a national res- 


_ ponsibility. It is fast on its way to be a world 
- movement for the greatest humanitarian reform 


_ of our times. If mankind wants to live in peace, 


happiness and sanity and banish war, it will 
have to find out and remove some very funda- 
mental causes — social and individual — which 
tend to or provoke aggressiveness, bellicosity, 
greed and graft, insanity, unhappiness, lust, 
passion etc. Human flesh is heir to these vices, 
I may admit. But we also know that, in spite 
of that, it is the abode of God, and if at all civili- 
zation, culture, education, religion etc. have any 
meaning, it is to achieve control over the former 


and to vindicate the latter truth of our being. 


Alcohol is universally held to be one of the 
potent provocative causes for the flesh to go 
wrong. Opinion is fast growing in another mat- 
ter also. Killing birds and beasts for food, medi- 
cine, etc. is another thing, requiring us to probe 
deep and find out whether vegetarianism means 
more than mere dietetic reform — whether it 
has for humanity a social, spiritual and human 
meaning and implication also. In these days of 
land and food scarcity, we are told it has econo- 
mic implications as well. In India we have been 
taught by our great religions to shun alcohol and 
to avoid meat-eating. These have been generally 
held to be only personal virtues of piety. They 


~ are no doubt that, but they are more because of 
it, as they assume to have a social and cultural 


significance as well. This is increasingly dawn- 
ing upon us due to the needs of the modern age 
and the dangers of the mass mind that is asser- 


ting itself more and more, thanks to the techno- 
logical and commercial civilization that is making 
mankind its victim. Mankind must, in its search 
for real peace, come to realize that these aspects 
of human life are not only personal but also 
social and economic. Swami Sitaram’s ordeal was 
therefore not a mere fadist obstinacy or unrea- 
sonableness, but it must remind us that when 
the Indian people, during the last half a century 
of their history, continuously strove to achieve 
Prohibition, they were beginning the modern 
world’s greatest humanitarian reform movement. 
To lead it India must first achieve it herself. I 
congratulate Swami Sitaram for helping the 
cause by his very life, which, thank God, is spared 
to us. May the fast of the Swami provoke Andhra 
to rally round Prohibition and to see that such 
an unalloyed good should not be wantonly given 
up for petty and doubtful gain of tainted money. 
25-3-’54 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIRECTIVE 
PRINCIPLES 


(By P. Kodanda Rao) 


There seems to be some difference of opinion 
regarding the status of the Directive Principles 
of the Indian Constitution, particularly in rela- 
tion to the Courts. One of the intriguing ques- 
tions is whether the recall of any step taken in 
furtherance of a Directive Principle is consti- 
tutional and justiciable. 


Article 37 of the Constitution said that the 
Directive Principles “ shall not be enforcible by 
any Court”, but added that they were “ neverthe- 
less fundamental in the governance of the 
country and it shall be the duty of the State to 
apply these Principles in making laws.” It is 
obvious that if a State failed to implement the 
Directive Principles, the Courts cannot declare it 
unconstitutional. But, if a State goes back on its 
implementation, some authorities have taken the 
view that the Courts could review it and declare 
it unconstitutional. 


Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta said : 


“Further, the Courts also, while they will not en- 
force any of these provisions, will take account of them 
as fundamental principles to determine incidentally, for 
example, the question of the validity of any acts, and 
also to interpret the provisions of any statute in recog- 
nition of these principles.” (N. C. Sen Gupta, The 
Constitution of India, p. 58) 
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The Advocate-General of Mysore said: 

“ Although the provisions of Part IV are not en- 
forcible ina Court of law, it is nevertheless important to 
remember that the Directive Principles of State policy 
enumerated in that Part are intended to afford gui- 
dance more or less of an obligatory character as 
indicated in the words ‘it shall be the duty of the 
State’ contained in Art. 37 of the Constitution....... 
It is true that a legislation made by a State in dero- 
gation of the principles stated in Part IV of the Consti- 
tution may not be constitutionally incompetent merely 
for that -reason...... But it seems to me that, apart 
from any question of a technical infraction of the 
constitutional provisions which may not be a 
consequence of the proposed amendment, it would not 
be proper for the State to make a legislation, which 
far from giving effect to the principles enumerated in 
Part IV, contains provisions clearly repugnant to it.” 

The Law Secretary to the Mysore Govern- 
ment said that it would be quite within. the scope 
of the Courts to take cognisance of the Directive 
Principles in reviewing any legislative or exe- 
cutive action of the State, and that a step repug- 
nant to them would be “constitutionally bad ”’. 
For example: 

“Though no citizen of a State in which no provi- 
sion is made for free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation, can approach a Court for redress, I think that, 
if he is in a State in which there is legal provision made 
for free primary education, he can challenge attempts 
made to alter the existing law in the State to his 
disadvantage.” 

| Mr M. C. Setalvad, the Attorney-General of 
India, in his paper on ‘“ The Indian Federation ” 
read at the International Legal Conference, held 
-in Delhi on the 28th Dec. 1953, said that the 
Courts did and would take the Directive Princi- 
ples into consideration in their judicial review of 
executive and legislative action. He said: 

“These fundamental axioms of State policy, though 
of no legal effect, have served as useful beacon-lights 
to Courts. It has been held in the context of the Direc- 
tive Principles that legislation making land resources 
of the country effectively available to the larger mass 
of the cultivating community is acquisition of land for 
public purposes. Restrictions imposed by laws on the 
freedom of the citizen may well be reasonable if they 
are imposed in furtherance of the Directive Principles. 
Thus, these Principles have helped the Courts in exer- 
cising their power of judicial review. They will, there- 
fore, not only form a dominating background to all 
State action, legislative or executive, but also bea 
guide, in some respects, to the Courts.” 

According to him, the Courts took note of 
the Directive Principles in construing the Funda- 
mental Rights and even made the latter subsi- 
diary to the former ! 

It should be noted, however, that the 
Supreme Court in Madras v. Champakam 
Dorairajan (2nd April 1951) took the view that 
the Directive Principles could not override the 
Fundamental Rights and had to be subsidiary to 
them. It would seem, in any event, the Courts 
could and would veto any action reversing a 
step taken to implement a Directive Principle, 
particularly when it did not conflict with any of 
the Fundamental Rights. Prohibition has been 
held by the High Courts of Bombay and Nagpur 
and by the Supreme Court also to be no infringe- 
ment of any of the Fundamental Rights. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE AND SANITY 
(By J. C. Kumarappa) 


[The following is an abridgement of Shri J. C. Kuma- 
rappa’s two articles, ‘Encirclement of India’ and ‘Our 
Friends’ that appeared in the Gram Udyog Patrika, Wardha, 
of March 1954.] 


In the world today the Capitalist machinery 
and the Socialist organization stand in juxta- 
position in battle array led by the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. respectively. Between these two there 
is little difference in their methods or the 
quantum of violence resorted to. Yet they are 
both wooing adjacent nations and countries to 
serve their own ends. 


In this context where do we stand with our 
neighbours? Our erstwhile joint family is divi- 
ded and some members are being induced to 
seek modern military bases and equipment. 
What is our duty ? 


We must realign the world powers into a 
pattern that will eliminate the violent forces and 
bring them into constructive co-operation. 
When we look at the warring elements we find 
a great deal of the belligerency is created 
largely by vigorous propaganda and unthinking 
following and such feelings can be countered by 
a cool and calm approach. 


China and India have never had any 
quarre!s through the ages. Britain and Germany 
are halfway to becoming Welfare States and 
their differences with the wholesale Socialist 
States cannot be insurmountable. Hence if 
spheres of influence within these groups can be 
actively promoted by our statesmen in a spirit 
of give and take and we form a pattern of world 
powers and use the economic sanctions against 
any bellicose State in a combine adopting non- 
violent non-co-operation, we should be able very 
quickly to swing back the warring elements into 
sanity. Further attempts at armaments will only 
destroy humanity. Already the bulk of human 
energy is being led into arid fields of fruitless 
efforts. 


The U.S.A. is stalking the world as a giver 
of all good gifts. It is boasting of the service it is 
rendering, not only to Germany and Japan, but 
to humanity as a whole, in being able to rearm 


.these two militarist nations. 


We trust such nations realize the tremen- 
dous loss they incur by wasting their revenues on 
such destructive expenditures. If the funds 
directed towards expanding the Japanese ‘ secu- 
rity forces’ were used for constructive purposes, 
over 5,80,000 homeless families could be 
provided with houses, apart from various forms 
of relief for millions of people. It is calculated 
that if the last three years military expenses had 


‘been used on land 3,00,000 hectors (hecto-acres ?) 


of damaged farm lands could have been rehabili- 
tated and broken dykes, bridges etc. could have 
been restored. When shall we return to reason ? 
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VINOBAJI IN GAYA — II 


Speaking at a prayer meeting at Rafiganj, 
Shri Vinoba asked the people, ‘Do you not see 
that land has already slipped away from the 
present owners and gone over to Daridra- 
narayana? You have vested everyone with the 
right of vote. Pandit Nehru and his orderly both 
have it equally. Do you not see then that the 
poor are bound to come into the possession of 
land? The change is inevitable, but we want 
it to take place in an atmosphere of love. The 
landholders and the landless must love each 
other and help each other. That is exactly the 
purpose we are striving to achieve through this 
movement. Collection of land-gifts is merely an 
excuse for this real work. It provides us an 
opportunity to approach the people and exhort 
them to undergo sacrifice and even suffering for 
the good of the community. We are not inte- 


rested so much in securing gift-deeds though it 


is certainly a part of our work in its outer 
aspect and is important in its own way for rou- 
sing the people to do their duty. Far more im- 
portant than the gift-deeds is the gain of workers 
—of men who will be free from egoism and 
totally devoid of selfish desire. And when we 
find such a one we feel as though we had found 
the man of our heart.” 


Giving friendly advice to the landholders at 
the prayer meeting at Goha, Shri Vinoba said, 
“Land must really belong to the poor who work 
on it. He alone should be allowed to own a book 
who can read it. Land, in the same way, must 
belong to those who will cultivate it. If you want 
to retain your possession of it, you too must learn 
to work.” 


Vinobaji however realizes that the imme- 
diate implementation of this change would cause 
great difficulty to them, so he added, “ We do 
not want you to take to work immediately, but 
you must begin to learn and also get your boys 
to learn it. You may take five to ten years for it. 
The labourers will continue to help you till then. 
But you cannot hope for this facility to go on 
for ever. That attitude would neither be fair 
nor indeed in your interest. In fact it may well 
hasten your fall.” 


He stressed this same thing in his speech 
at Dabur that the redistribution of land is in- 
evitable, but if the landholders themselves took 
up this work they would not only save their 
prestige but also invest the change with grace 
and glory. He said, “If there is love between 
these two classes, if the distinction between the 
masters and the servants is obliterated and both 
co-operate for the common good, our villages will 
soon become abodes of happiness and prosperity. 
Otherwise there will be conflict, internecine 
strife and even bloodshed. Nothing will then 
avail us to stop it. It cannot be that those who 
have no land and nothing else to live upon and 


who are therefore dying of hunger will continue 
to suffer silently. The slogan —‘ The hungry will 
no longer put up with their suffering,’ is abroad. I 
love to hear this cry. It shows people are waking 
up and are on the march. I therefore say to the 
landholder, you too wake up and cry out, ‘we 
on our part will no more put up with tainted 
happiness. We will distribute these lands.’ 

“Man can be worse than a beast and, if he 
likes, even better than a god. He can brutalize 
himself or, if he so wills, even divinize himself. 
The beast is fixed in its nature. It can neither 
be worse nor better than what it is. It is only 
given to man to improve himself. It therefore 
behoves him to be vigilant lest he should dete- 
riorate and to do his utmost for realizing his 
divine possibilities.” In these words, Shri Vinoba 
impressed upon his audience the great superio- 
rity of man over other animals and his con- 
comitant duty to put this superiority to the best 
advantage. 

Many in India today carried away by the 
dazzle of scientific achievements of the West are 
inclined to look to the West for the light that 
we need in order to rebuild and renovate our 
worn-out and effete society. Shri Vinoba how- 
ever is too clear-sighted to be taken in by this 
dazzle. He therefore wants us to profit both by 
the Western science and the old Indian wisdom 
in the task of rebuilding the society. He said, 
“We have to learn a lot from the West in the 
field of science. But so far as the science of 
social organization is concerned, we must rely 
more on our own old experience. There is not 
much to learn from the West in this respect. The 
saints in our country made careful experiments 
in this field. The teaching of the Shastras rests 
on those experiments and would prove immense- 
ly fruitful in the task of rebuilding our society.” 

Speaking at Rafiganj he gave an illustration 
of this fact. He said, “ The ashram scheme of 
how a man should plan and utilize his life is 
the best both from the individual and the social 
point of view. An individual was enjoined to 
acquire knowledge during the Brahmacharya 
stage. Then as Grihastha i.e. a householder, he 
was to serve the family. And thereafter in the 
Vanaprastha stage, he was to cut himself away 
from the narrow family circle and to devote him- 
self to the service of the society at large.” A 
large number of selfless workers were thus 
always at the disposal of the society for its ser- 
vice. It was sad, he added that, today, they could 
not get even twenty-five such workers from a 
whole district. It was proof of the fallen state 
of our society. 

(From Hindi) 
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THE NEW CENTURY IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The textile industry is celebrating its cente- 
nary these days. The event marks the turn of 
one full century of our recent history. It followed 
an equally eventful century before that, during 
which the East India Company successfully 
smashed down our world famous hand-cloth or 
Khadi industry and built up on its ruin its own 
English textile industry. The Indian mill indus- 
try that grew up in its wake flourished as much 
only as was allowed to do by the overlording 
English industry. If India’s people, out of patrio- 
tism, had not given it the preference and patro- 
nage, the history of that industry’s centenary 
would have been surely different. 


The new century that sets in now is marked 
out by the advent of freedom. But there is much 
more that is coming in its wake, though it is not 
apparent at present. The new century is destined 
to be a new age in our economic and industrial 
history. Naturally, therefore, questions of far- 
reaching importance for our nation are in the 
offing. 

Shri G. D. Birla touched this point in his 
address the other day in Delhi at the meeting of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 
He said, 

“We are unaware — may be unconsciously — of the 
new developments that have taken place. Before 
’ independence,...... there were only two interests, the 
British interest and the Indian interest. We always 
talked of Indian interest and rallied round the slogan. 
As independence came this has been changed, because 
the question arose as to what were the Indian inte- 
rests —” (quoted from a press report). 


The textile industry cannot truly answer 
this question, because it is solely interested to 
exist anyhow as private enterprise. Its sole in- 
terest is profit and more private capital for- 
mation. It has grown into an Indian edition of 
what in Europe brought about capitalism. The 
industry talks very much of providing more em- 
ployment; but that is not its main work nor 
intention. And we should.also note that it is 
beyond its competence. Even though a century 
- has passed by, it could employ only a few lakhs 
of people. And now it intends to renovate its old 
machinery, thus displacing more men from 
employment. Its only worry is to have capital 
for it and therefore it cries hoarse segaraok 
increasing taxation. 


The industry has another fear also, viz., 
nationalization. And it seeks guarantee from 
Government that it will not come on them. 


Looking from the industry’s point of view, 
these fears are understandable. But the new 
century that sets in now is one of Swaraj — the 
Welfare or the Sarvodaya State. Industrialists 
like Shri Birla and others do not seem to have 
read the signs of these times properly well. Shri 
Jawaharlalji gave a few glimpses of these things 
while addressing the Federation. For example 
he said, ‘‘ One has to remember that there are a 
number of social forces at work today and they 
should not be ignored. They look in the right 
direction. They may go wrong occasionally and 
they may misbehave occasionally, but they are 
obvious developments of the age.” He accepted 
the principle of higher techniques, subject al- 
ways to the human problem, as the human factor 
could never be ignored. He therefore laid stress 
on cottage industries and village industries and 
he wanted to improve their technique regarding 
marketing etc., while wanting to use them to 


_keep a large number of people in employment. 


Shri G. D. Birla also referred to cottage and 
village industries, but in a different way and 
from a different angle. He said, “‘ We are all in 
favour of small-scale and cottage industry ; but 
the whole question is: Are we going to replace 
large-scale industry by small-scale industry ? Or 
is it going to be supplemented ? ” 


And his other observation was, that indus- 
trialists could give employment to everybody in 
his cottage, (a very bold statement, indeed! ) 
provided small-scale industries played their part 
all right in the industrialist’s own scheme of 
things economic. And he complained saying, 
“When we talk of small-scale industry we cannot 
think of anything else except Charkha, Ghani, 
etc., which we have been talking about in the 
last 30 years.” 


Shri Birla’s observations are justified, 
because they are born of the shape of things to 
come in the course of the in-coming century. We 
saw above that industrialists are afraid of 
nationalization. They should similarly be afraid 
of socialization of industries also, which is what © 
is implied by Gandhiji’s principle of Sarvodaya. 
It says that the primary needs of our masses, 
viz. food, cloth, shelter etc. should be met by the 
decentralized efforts of our small-scale village in- 
dustries spread over the whole country. Industries 
for these should not be allowed to centralize in a 
capitalist way, bringing its evils in their wake to 
our people. It is therefore that simple small-scale 
industries like the Charkha, Ghani etc. are 
spoken of for the last 30 years. They are born 
of such a larger vision of a socialized economy 
which will avoid capitalism and usher in a new 
order of Sarvodaya. It is therefore not surprising 
that clever industrialists should note, though 
lightly to begin with, this new danger to their 
industry. 


The industrialists feel safe at present that 
Government swears by private enterprise and 
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like them, is not so keen about small-scale indus- 
tries. However, obviously Government should 
have a larger view of the question and it cannot 
overlook unemployment in the country. It has 
therefore begun to take steps to rehabilitate our 
handloom industry and to help Khadi and other 
village industries. These steps bespeak the coming 
tide of socialization through decentralized small- 
scale industrialization. Industrialists should ac- 
cept that this is now the Indian or the national 
interest. The Socialist way of nationalization of 
industries has proved itself to be defective, as it 
is fraught with all evils of capitalism, it being 
only another name for State Capitalism. It is 
therefore that Gandhiji suggested a decentralized 
or socialized way of industrialism, so far as the 
primary needs of our villages were concerned. 
Heavy industries like Railway, Motors, Mines 
etc. which remain might be looked after by 
Government and/or private enterprise. The new 
century that begins requires us to arrange our 
industrial order in this manner. Though slowly, 
we are turning towards it. There are not suffi- 
cient people today who.devote themselves to 
think, plan, and make researches for quickening 
the pace. Therefore apparently there is slow 
progress. However we should not lose sight of 
the objective, otherwise we shall lose the vision 
of the new age, and the nation would perish like 
a rudderless ship. 


24-3-’54 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


ACHIEVE EQUALITY AND LOVE * 
(By Vinoba) 

The heart of India lies in the villages while 
the intelligence is in the cities, though even there 
the real intelligence is to be found only in the 
villages. A city-dweller, when he falls ill, finds 
himself utterly helpless and runs straight to the 
doctor. The city has divided the intelligence into 
bits. The bit of it concerning health and medi- 
cine is known only to a few, that is, the doctors. 
This division and specialization has proceeded 
so far ahead that there are special doctors each 
for teeth, eyes, ears and so on. In the villages, 
there are no doctors or physicians, but the people 
manage to do without them. This is not to deny 
that there is room for improvement in what they 
know and how they do things. But they cannot 
be accused of lack of intelligence and knowledge. 
For example, they know the art of cultivation. 
Besides, they are resourceful and courageous. 
Above all, they are tender and kind-hearted as 
befits human beings. In cities like Bombay people 
living close to one another in the same house — 
these houses known as chawls may have as many 
as fifty rooms, each occupied by a family —do 
not even know their next-door neighbours ! Each 
one is exclusively busy in his own affairs and has 
little time to look beyond. Where they do not 
even know one another, how can there be any 


* From a speech ‘at Poldit (Palamu) on 8-3-’54.. 
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love between them? But in the villages people 
share in one another’s joys and afflictions. The 
birth of a child or a person falling ill in the vil- 
lage are occasions when the entire neighbour- 
hood would collect at the place of the person 
concerned to maximize his delight or to mini- 
mize his suffering. As a saying puts it, “ God 
made the country, and man made the town.” It 
means that wHile people live together in the vil- 
lages out of love for one another, they crowd 
together in the cities out of greed. Hundreds 
of flies flock together on a heap of cow-dung, all 
intent on enjoying the filth. It is the same with 
the people in the cities. That is why I say that 
the heart of India is in its villages and that is 
why we are moving about on foot and through 
the villages. This gives us an insight into the 
soul of India. 

People are giving land to me,—why? 
What do I tell them? I do not tell them either 
of the transformation in Russia or the achieve- 
ments of New China. Nor do I speak to them of 
economic doctrines. I simply say to them: 
God has made light and water and air. 
In the same way, He has made the earth. We 
cannot be the owners of land. The idea of owner- 
ship is wrong. God is the only owner. 

I cannot sit eating and enjoying sweets while 
some one near at hand is crying. Only a 
Satan could do it. He who shares the joy and 
pain of his fellow beings is a man. This is his 
distinctive mark which separates him from the 


animal. 


People hoard money. They forget that 
money gives rise to discord even between those 
who would have lived ordinarily in love and 
harmony with each other. I know several friends 
who are rich but who are unhappy, because there 
is no love among the members of the family. 
The scriptures say that the miserly people who 
hoard wealth are the progenitors of the thieves. 
It is they who are responsible for the thieves 
coming into existence. But while they are con- 
sidered respectable members of the society, the 
latter are held guilty of anti-social activity. The 
policeman, the lawyer, the judge, the jailor are 
all a useless burden on the society. They have 
to be maintained in order to restrain the thieves 
and such other anti-social elements from doing 
harm to the society. But if there is no hoarding 
of wealth and everyone gets provided with the 
means for earning his livelihood, these anti-social 
activities will automatically stop and there will 
be no need for the upkeep of this army of para- 
sites. 

What is needed is a change of values. Man 
must wake up to his higher nature. Let him 
realize that he is different from animals. 
Man rejoices in going without food so that others 
whom he loves may be fed. He takes delight in 
sacrifice and suffering for doing good to his dear 
ones, to his community, and to his country. That 
is his nature. The animals cannot do this. 
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Extend the love that you feel for your own 
family to the whole village. The village should 
be looked upon as one vast family. It is only 
when you cultivate this all-embracing love that 
the villages will be happy. 


I have come to wake you up to the God 
in you. In the words of Tulsidas what I am 
doing is just to go to everyone, knock at the door 
and call out: ‘‘Prince Rama, wake up. It is 
morning, the birds are chirping about and sing- 
ing a welcome to the rising sun.” 


We have placed two things before you: 
Achieve equality with those around you, if not 
in full, at least in such degree as you can. And 
secondly, extend your love to the whole village. 
Do that and you will be happy. 

(From Hindi) 


EDUCATED WOMEN’S ROLE * 
(By Sushila Nayyar) 


Whenever I address a gathering of students 
I begin to feel nostalgic about my own student 
-days. In spite of the hard work and examination 
worries which are a part and parcel of student 
life, no one will deny that student days are the 
best period of one’s life. This is the time when 
young people prepare themselves for the tasks 
ahead. And in free India the scope for national 
reconstruction is so vast, the challenge to put our 
newly won freedom on a sound footing so great 
that the most adventurous amongst you will find 
full scope for the spirit of adventure and the 
desire to make substantial contribution to the 
task of nation building. 


Our Shastras have defined true education as 
that which liberates the human mind —@at faat 
at fanaaq 1 A mind freed from the shackles 
created by man himself has unlimited scope to 
soar as high as he likes in the realm of idealism. 
But to be of service in the present day world, 
he or she must also translate that idealism into 
action and to do that, tread on the firm ground 
of practical reality. Mahatma Gandhi has open- 
ed unlimited vistas before us by presenting to us 
the ideals of truth and love and by showing to 
us how these can be used to find a solution to 
every problem, human and social. It was ordinary 
men and women, who by joining in their 
thousands a Satyagraha campaign, enabled India 
to win independence and it is they who have 
today to accomplish the task of national recon- 
struction. The essential requisite for it is a free 
mind that can soar high, free from fear and free 
from hatred, full of love for the country and for 
humanity. Education sets free the springs of 
energy — to which there is no bound — by free- 
ing the mind. That alone is the test of true 
education. 


* Being extracts from the convocation address deli- 
vered before the students of Dev Samaj College for Girls, 
Ambala. 


I hope those of you who are getting your 
degrees today have had the benefit of this type 
of education. No professors and no books can 
possibly teach you answers to all the questions 
that you will be faced with as you go through 
life. But if at the threshold of life you have the 
self-confidence that your professors have taught 
you how to search for and find those answers, 
they have given you all that you need. If they 
have liberated your mind from the narrow 
erooves, so that you are ready to face life with 
courage and confidence, undaunted and unruffled, 
by the difficulties that will come in your way, 
they have given you true education; you have 
experienced the truth of the saying— 
at fae at faaaaa | 


We live in the days of Democracy and Demo- 
cracy puts a special responsibility on each indi- 
vidual particularly those who, like you, have had 
the privilege of university education. It is not 
enough that each one of you should think and 
act correctly yourself, you must carry the people 
with you. Democracy unlike dictatorship cannot 
flourish if there is a genius here and there. It 
has to be based on a good average. Therefore 
wherever you go, each one of you must carry 
the torch of knowledge and the message of true 
freedom. 


Most of you are displaced students. You 
have seen with your own eyes the degradation 
of man resulting from fear and hatred. Man has 
both the godhead and the devil within his breast. 
It is the education one gets that will bring the 
one or the other to the fore. I hope the expe- 
riences that you have gone through will have 
enabled you to realize once and for all the ugli- 
ness of hatred which is the twin brother of fear. 
Freedom from fear is the most vital of the four 
freedoms which constitute the goal of Demo- 
cracy. The task of nation building can only be 
performed in an atmosphere of freedom from 
fear. An eminent President of the United States 
of America once said that there was only one 
thing one should be afraid of and that is fear 
itself. 

On you, the educated young women of India, 
rests a still greater responsibility. You hold the 
key to progress. Firstly, you must realize your 
duty towards those sisters of yours who have 
not had the opportunities that you have had. 
And then you must own the burden of keeping 
the men on the right path. It is the mother who 
imparts the education which takes deepest roots. 
Again, every man loves some woman as wife, 
sister, mother or daughter, and the woman must 
become conscious of her power and her duty to 
use that power for promoting the welfare of all 
mankind. True education should enable you to 
widen your horizon and broaden your circle of 
love so that it grows from the family to those 
who live around you and ultimately to all man- 
kind. at faat at faqaaa 1 
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ECONOMICS OF PROHIBITION 

[The Government of Bombay submitted Memoranda 
to the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1953. Three of 
them are out till now. These contain a fund of valuable 
and important information about the finances of Bombay 
State. As we know, the State has introduced total Prohi- 
bition in the whole province. Memorandum I is a ‘ General 
Note on State Taxation and Budgetary Position’, and 
contains a statement on the financial aspect of this reform. 
It is worthy of study by other States in India, even to 
realize that really speaking it pays to have Prohibition as 
it brings about a general betterment of even the finances 
of a State —let alone the real welfare of eur poor people. 

17-3-'54 —M. P.] 

In a system of mixed economy, planning 
does not merely consist in increased Government 
expenditure and an extension of the public sector 
in the interests of the socio-economic welfare of 
the people. Successful planning should also aim 
at measures leading to wiser spending in the 
private sector towards socially desirable ways. 
In 1946-47, purchasing power to the extent of 
Rs 35 crores was being ill-spent by the private 
sector on the drink evil, more than half of which 
was a heavy drain on the purse strings of the 
poorer sections of the population represented by 
industrial and agricultural labour, Adivasis, 
farmers and the lower middle class population. 

Apart from post-war reconstruction and 
planning, a major plan in the budgetary and 
financial policy of the popular Ministry during 
the post-war period is the fulfilment of the pro- 
cess of readjustment of the tax structure by the 
abolition of the drink evil and reduction in the 
inequitable taxation on poorer sections of the 
population through excise taxation on intoxi- 
cants. The revenue from State excise has been 
brought down from Rs 976 lakhs in 1946-47 
by quick stages of reduction in the consumption 
of intoxicants culminating in complete Prohi- 
bition with effect from 6th April 1950 to Rs 100 
lakhs in 1953-54. The excise receipts in 1946-47 
do not while the excise receipts in 1953-54 do 
include receipts from merged areas. In the 
absence of Prohibition in merged areas and 
taking into account the increase in price levels 
from year to year it may be stated that State 
excise receipts in 1953-54 would have been about 
Rs 12 crores if Prohibition had not been 
introduced. 

The reduction in the loss in excise revenue 
through Prohibition policy has been more than 
recouped by additional taxation measures in 
1948-49, 1949-50 and 1952-53. The problems of 
the Bombay Government recouping the loss in 
excise revenue through other taxes should be 
weighed against the advantages offered by a 
release of an annual purchasing power of over 
Rs 35 crores to the private sector for meeting 
their more urgent socially desirable wants. There 
is no doubt that the funds spared to common 
man by the Prohibition policy since 1st April ’50 
have substantially helped him to meet a part of 


the difficulties created by rising cost of living 


indices since that date. 


The State Government simultaneously with 
the decrease in the burden of taxation due to 
Prohibition policy has more than recouped the 
loss by other additional taxation measures more 
equitable in character. The tax on general sales 
first levied in 1946 has been more and more fully 
exploited. Additional taxation has been imposed 
during the post-war period in the years 1948-49, 
1949-50, and 1952-53. The financial effects of 
these additional taxation measures are indicated 
in Table 7. From the gross additional taxation 
in each year, the reduction in the burden of 
excise taxations as a result of Prohibition has 
been deducted. It will be seen from the state- 
ment that during the seven years 1947-48 to 
1953-54 the Government of Bombay have im- 
posed a gross additional taxation of Rs 87.9 
crores which reduced by the reduction in the 
burden of excise taxation comes to a net addi- 
tional tax burden of Rs 36.2 crores. The receipts 
from additional taxation have greatly helped the 
finances of post-war reconstruction and planning 
activities. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION —A HUMAN 
RIGHT 

A number of people, well-known and of the 
highest reputation and integrity, from many 
countries, have written to the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights urging that the 
right of conscientious objection to military ser- 
vice be included in the Convention on Human 
Rights which is at present being drafted. 

At the date of writing, compulsory military 
service is in force in fifty-eight countries, but 
only eighteen of these make provision for con- 
scientious objection: As a result many men are 
imprisoned, often for many years. ; 

It is to be hoped that the next Session of the 
Commission on Human Rights which begins on 
23rd February, 1954, will give serious and 
favourable consideration to this request for 
international legal recognition of conscience. 

The text of the letter to the Members of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights 
is as follows: 

“ Believing that the protection of individual 
citizens against the arbitrary action of officials 
and of government is one of the marks of a 
politically mature State, 

—and that the recognition of the invio- 
lability of conscience is an essential characteris- 
tic of a civilized community and of fundamental 
importance to human progress, 

—and noting that the United Nations has, 
as one of its declared aims, the protection of 
human rights and has set up a Commission to 
specify those rights and to prescribe machinery 
for their enforcement, 

We, the undersigned, desire to urge the 
Human Rights Commission to give special atten- 
tion to safeguarding this right and in particular 
to specify under the heading of freedom of con- 
science, the right of conscientious objection to 


compulsory military training and war service.” 
(From a News Release, W. R. I., England) 
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VILLAGE SHOE-MAKER vs. SHOE-MAKING 
FACTORIES 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The Secretary of the Bombay State, Kutch 
and Saurashtra Mochi (Shoe-makers) Conference, 
Baroda, sends me the following requesting me 
to draw the attention of the Government to it: 

“Village mochi work and leather goods industries 
are a centuries-old important industry of India. In 
point of importance it ranks next only to the cottage 
industries of weaving and tanning. Those who earn 
their bread from this vocation are quite a large num- 
ber, amounting to millions. Indigenous shoe-making 
industry is the only means of livelihood for these mil- 
lions of our brethren. But foreign firms like the Bata 
and the Flax have been dealing a. death-blow to this 
cottage industry by their gigantic mass production. 
They have begun to bring wreck and ruin to our com- 
munity. We strongly believe that if the Government 
do not act in time to stop even at this stage the wor- 
sening condition of our industry, it will soon die out. 
And millions of village artisans whose only means of 
livelihood is this industry and who know no other 
vocation will be hurled into jaws of unemployment 
and starvation.” 

Continuing further he writes: 

“Tt is a painfully surprising fact that the Five Year 
Plan has altogether omitted to note our cottage indus- 
try. We humbly request Government to consider the 
sorry plight of our industry before it is too late and 
soon take effective measures to stop the exploitation 
of the India footwear market, that foreign firms like 
Bata and Flax do at the cost of lives of our half-naked 
and half-starved brethren.” 

Whatever thing Economic pundits may say 
on this question, it is obvious that the above 
grievance of the mochi community is genuine. 
It is an undeniable fact that though the large- 
scale industries with great capital at their com- 
mand are pouncing upon this small-scale cottage 
industry and are virtually ruining it, none thinks 
it their responsibility to pay them compensation 
or give them a substitute employment. The 
Government do not hold owners of large-scale 
industries responsible for this ruin; and why 
should the latter care to worry about the mochis ? 
Such painful neglect of the poor is at the base 
of the capitalist social structure. Governments, 


based as they are on this structure and are of 


it, helplessly tolerate such things. 

The latest central budget has taxed products 
of large-scale shoe-making industries. I hope it 
is done not only with a view to earning revenues 
but also for extending protection to the indigen- 
- ous industry of mochis. 

The Secretary of the Conference has at the 
end of his submission made a reference to the 
Five Year Plan. I hope the planners of the 
Second Five Year Plan will consider the case of 
the indigenous small-scale industry of mochis and 
give it its rightful place in the nation’s economy 
and. make the best of it in the solution of the 
unemployment problem. 

The Secretary while writing on the question 
of mochis’ industry vis-a-vis the shoe-making fac- 
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tories has drawn my attention to the following 


observation by Gandhiji: 

‘Any article is Swadeshi if it serves the 
interest of the millions, even though the capi- 
tal and talent are foreign but under effective 
Indian control. ...Bata’s rubber or other shoes 
would be foreign though the labour employed 
may be all Indian and the capital also found 
by India. The manufacturers will be doubly 
foreign because the control will be in foreign 
hands and the article, no matter how cheap 
it is, will olst the village tanner mostly and 
the village mochi always. Already the mochis 
of Bihar have begun to feel the unhealthy 
competition. The Bata shoe may be the saving 
of Europe; it will mean the death of our vil- 
lage shoe-maker and tanner.” (Harijan, 
25-2-39). 


Abstention Pledge for Government Staff 

The following news is reproduced from a 
press cutting: 

“Nagpur, March 4: New Government employees 
in Madhya Pradesh will have to sign a pledge of 
abstention from drink. 

“Mr Brijlal Biyani, Finance Minister, told the 
State Assembly during his budget speech today that 
while this was a condition for new employees, old 
Government servants were expected not to obtain 
liquor permits. 

“He said that full Prohibition continued to be the 
Government’s objective.” (The Times of India News 
Service) 

I congratulate the M. P. Government for the 
decision and suggest that such a pledge can very 
well be the pledge for all Government servants 
in all the States and the Centre whether they are 
under Prohibition or off it still. Like the pledge 
of loyalty, secrecy etc. that are necessary for 
Government servants, this one also should be 
held necessary even as a moral obligation and 
loyalty to the Constitution of India. 
__22-3-’54 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

We have had at present budget sessions of 
the Legislatures in all the States and at the Cen- 
tre. A noteworthy feature this year is that the 
discussion on the education demand is more in- 
teresting and keener than before. And this is not 
surprising. The Five Year Plan is shaping our 
economic things to come. If at all there is any- 
thing that should come next to it for our urgent 
attention, it is reconstructing our educational 
system. Naturally, therefore, it has emerged 
of its own strength, which shows the intrinsic 
soundness of our vision and approach for rebuild- 
ing India. 

Just a few days back there was a debate on 
the education demand in our Parliament. 
Shri Kripalani, Tandonji and others took part in 
it. Acharya Kripalani complained that educa- 
tion till now was restricted to the upper classes 
only and for their benefit. Therefore, if at all 
a major reform in it is immediately necessary, 
it is to begin to change it, so that it becomes the 
education of the common people. This is a true 
observation. 

Shri P. D. Tandon and Sheth Govinddas gave 
vent to their wrath about Hindi, only to expose 
their narrowness on this problem. Maulana Azad, 
the Education Minister, in his frank and forth- 
right reply said that it was such narrow outlook 
that brought about Pakistan and it was people who 
opposed Urdu on account of their queer views on 
language and culture that impeded promotion of 
Hindi in the country. These two protagonists of 
Hindi seem to desire keenly that the regional 
language of the U.P. becomes the all-India 
medium. It would be good if only they knew the 
dire results of such an unwise policy. 

There was a very keen debate on education 
in Bombay State also. Here the main point was 
the medium of instruction. A kind of overzeal 
for Hindi is rampant at present, spoiling its 
very cause itself. As we saw, in the Hindi area it 
is the narrow provincial and communal view of 
language and culture that hampers the progress 
of Hindi. A similar overzeal, though in a diffe- 
rent matter, is to be found in non-Hindi area 
in the form of making Hindi the medium of 


instruction, to the exclusion or disregard 
of the regional language. People of this view 
are oblivious of its results. They should re- 
member that the English medium also began 
at the top, and percolated down to the 
secondary and further down to the  pri- 
mary stage also in the form of ‘English 
teaching schools’. Surely the process is bound to 
repeat itself now with Hindi, if like the English 
medium hare, started a century ago, the Hindi 
hare is started now. The upper classes, with the 
instrument of the new medium which will not be 
the language of the people will continue to rule 
them as before. It is a matter of deep regret that 
such a mistake is being committed in a pro- 
gressive State like Bombay. 


Such a thing is possible because we do not 
realize the truth of Shri Kripalani’s observation 
noted above. This is not a new thing. We aim to 
establish people’s rule in our country. We swear 
by it. But if education shapes itself keeping in 
view the needs of Government service and 
servants it can only be of a few classes. The most 
potent instrument to do it is to enthrone a 
foreign language or a language other than that 
of the people in the place of honour in education 
and administration and government services. It 
was so for English. If it is repeated with Hindi, 
the same mistake, even if on a smaller scale, will 
repeat itself, and the poor of the land will be no- 
where as before in the new order. 


How then can we save ourselves from this 
catastrophe? Maulana Azad said that Govern- 
ment had accepted Basic Education shown by 
Gandhiji. All State Governments say the same 
thing also. So too they say for Prohibition. And it 
may be true in a sense. But what does this affir- 
mation really mean? What is actually being 
done about it? Unfortunately, it must be said 
that the answer we may get is not satisfactory. 
I may not argue about it but note a point or two 
in this regard. 


What is Basic Education? Governments 
have defined it for themselves in different ways. 
These may be right so far as they go; but they 
are defective. Fundamentally, Basic Education 
defines what the education for our whole people 
should be like. It gives us the broad outlines of 
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what fundamental changes we should make if 
we wish to make education, not of or for the 
classes, but of and for the whole people. It is an 
original and constructive criticism of Hnglish 
education as we have it today as a legacy from 
our ex-rulers. There is a valid complaint that this 
has not dawned upon the educational depart- 
ments of the States and the Union. Officers of the 
educational departments seem to confuse the 
matter by at best trying to put the new wine in 
their old bottles. And the advice that Gandhiji 
gave to Education Ministers Conference in 1946 
remains to be fulfilled. He had said: 


“Tf he were in the Ministerial Chair, he 
would issue broad instructions that hereafter 
all educational activity of the Government 
should be on Basic Education lines...... 


“Tf they (inspectors and other officers of 
the educational department) had no faith in it 
(Basic Education) or if they were unwilling 
loyally to work out the new policy, he would 
give them the choice to resign...... Merely 
issuing orders would not do the trick.” 
(Harijan, 25-8-’46) : 

Which are the basic reforms that Basic Edu- 
cation calls for? I may quote Gandhiji who laid 
them down as follows during his last days at 
Delhi: 

“1. All education to be true must be self- 
supporting, that is to say, in the end it will pay 
its expenses excepting the capital which will 
remain intact. 


2. In it the cunning of the hand will be 
utilized even up to the final stage, that is to 
say, hands of the pupils will be skilfully 
working at some industry for some period 
during the day. 


3. All education must be imparted 
through the medium of the _ provincial 
language. 


4. In this there is no room for giving sec- 
tional religious training. Fundamental uni- 
versal ethics will have full scope. 


5. This education, whether it is confined 
, to children or adults, male or female, will find 
its way to the homes of the pupils. 


6. Since millions of students receiving 
this education will consider themselves as of 
the whole of India, they must learn an inter- 
provincial language. This common _ inter- 
provincial speech can only be Hindustani 
written in Nagari or Urdu script. Therefore, 


pupils have to master both the scripts.” 
(Harijan, 2-11-’47) 


It is high time our Governments now 
concentrate themselves to achieve the above few 
fundamental things, and make the bureaucracy 
take to it. 

30-38-54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 


VILLAGE TANKS v. MAMMOTH VALLEY 


SCHEMES 
(By Val Govindji Desat) 
The following is taken from Shri Mirza 


Ismail’s My Public Life (Allen and Unwin), 
D0 


‘The cultivation of Ganjam figs may seem a small 
matter hardly worth mention, but even so small a 
project can be productive of much good. The name 
is that of a suburb of Seringapatam, the capital of 
Tipu Sultan which in his time had a reputed population 
of half a million...... Ganjam has now no more than 
a hundred houses, mostly of mud. It was well known, 
even in Tipu Sultan’s days, for the figs it produced..... 

‘I found that the fig cultivation had all but 
vanished and Ganjam was languishing owing to the 
prevalence of malaria....Thanks to D.D.T. malaria has 
now been overcome. A protected water supply was 
also provided and improvement in public health took 
place. 

‘The fig gardens were suffering for want of water. 
The village is quite close to the river, but the difficulty 
was to raise the water to the gardens. Fortunately 
electric power was at hand, and it was arranged to 
pump water from the river and supply it to the gar- 
dens at a reasonable rate. The state afforded other 
facilities, such as a co-operative sales society and per- 
mission to sell the fruit at railway stations without 
payment of a fee. In this way the growers began to 
prosper. I visited the village each time I went to 
Mysore, which was at least once a month. It was a 
pleasure. to see how happy the people were...... 

‘When I went there a year ago, it was a great 
shock to me to see the place slipping back to its former 
state. 


‘We in India, I fear, are prone to concentrate at- 
tention on spectacular schemes to the neglect of less 
ambitious things which might be of more direct benefit 
to the country. For example huge irrigation works 
have recently been started at a staggering cost, but 
sufficient attention is not being paid to the minor 
irrigation works which would yield a quick return at 
a comparatively small cost. These works require close 
attention and constant effort on the part of the ad- 
ministration and are therefore apt to be neglected, 
while a big project appeals to the imagination and is 
taken up with alacrity. 

‘Tt takes years to construct a big dam and to bring 
the land below it under cultivation. The Krishnaraj 
Sagar was completed in 1932. It was to irrigate 
1,25,000 acres. Even to this day, only 85,000 acres are 
under cultivation because of many practical diffi- 
cllties 1.0% 


‘That major irrigation and power projects are a 
necessity in India, I would be the last to deny, but I 
do maintain that Government should not neglect the 
minor irrigation works which can give an almost imme- 
diate return. If a state can afford to do both at the 
same time, let it by all means, but how many states 
are there which have resources in men and money, 
sufficient for such a programme? The question is: 
are we making the best possible use of the limited 
resources at our disposal? Moreover let us not over- 
look the fact that huge projects are embarked upon 
with a haste that makes one wonder if costly mistakes 
are not being committed in the designing and execu- 
tion of these works.’ 


To this it may be added that huge dams are 


a huge liability from the standpoint of defence. 
A few bombs dropped by the enemy would 
destroy them and flood the country as far as 
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goodness knows how many hundreds of miles 
away. And that the real problem before the 
country is how to provide gainful employment 
for all the inhabitants of each of our several lakhs 
of villages at their very door and that too all the 
year round. 
22-3-’54 
THE WAY TO REAL STRENGTH * 


In the present set-up of world conditions, 
there rests on the people of India a special 
responsibility. America and Russia and other 
countries too speak of the need of concord and 
co-operation between different nations so that 
there may be peace and prosperity throughout 
the world. But we find that the way they are 
acting is carrying the world in the opposite 
direction. 

Pakistan has chosen to seek military aid 
from the U.S. A. They believe that this will help 
them grow strong. One is free to think what 
would be best for oneself. India, however, has 
made it known that she does not want to enter 
this race for the armaments. It is a great good 
fortune for our country that our leaders continue 
to follow the path shown to us by Gandhiji. 
Speaking about this development, I had remark- 
ed that if we too were to give up the policy of 
promoting peace and follow Pakistan, since the 
latter was accepting military aid from outside, 
we would be creating a great danger for our- 
selves and for the world. It is heartening to find 
that our leaders in the political field, particularly 
Pandit Nehru, have resolutely stuck to this view. 
When, therefore, the American President says 
that he would be willing to extend similar aid to 
us as well, the offer sounds offensively teasing ; 
and though we should be ready to believe that he 
did not mean any insult, yet that is what it 
amounts to. 

Let it, however, be borne in mind that the 
refusal to take outside help, by itself, will not 
serve our purpose. It merely marks the begin- 
ning of what we want to do. We will have to 
strengthen the country in the real sense of the 
term. It is an error to think that strength lies in 
being militarily strong. A country striving after 
real strength, instead of creating a danger to the 
peace of the world, will be a source of strength 
and stability to all the rest. Real strength 
consists in working for the elimination of arti- 
ficial divisions between individuals and classes, 
promotion of self-reliance, and creation of love 
and harmony. If this is done we may safely with- 
stand any number of dangers. And since, in the 
present times, things happening in one part of 
the world affect those in others, this may well 
set off a chain of similar efforts setting in all 
along everywhere. 

We are not inert matter, but conscious 
beings. A conscious being has a conscious will 


--* This is an adaptation of some of the important 
extracts from Shri Vinoba’s recent speeches, 
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which matter has not. He therefore has the capa- 
city to give what shape he likes to the things 
around him. He can make, unmake and remake 
his environment —the circumstances. If we work 
for building up this real strength through moral 
and peaceful methods, there is every reason for 
the belief that we can not only keep clear of all 
dangers or get over them if they come, but also 
succeed in saving the world from them. 

We have no faith in seeking safety by joining 
this or that bloc. Most countries today are doing 
that. We however refuse to do it. Strength is 
after all the quality of the spirit and not a 
product of material means. Where the spirit is 
weak and there is no respect for moral principles, 
mere combination, however large it may be, can- 
not produce strength. Such alignments would 
be worse than useless when the real test comes. It 
is only by firm faith in the victory of truth and 
adherence to peaceful ways that strength — 
real invincible strength—can be generated. 
What are we to do then ? 

There is economic inequality in our 
country. It must be abolished. Production must 
be stepped up and increased. All factors which 
make for division and disunity in the society 
must be removed. 

Lately we have been witnessing another dis- 
ruptive tendency raising its ugly head —the poli- 
tical parties. The animosities between different 
parties seem to be on the increase. The distinc- 
tion between the caste Hindus and untouchables, 
though in disfavour, is not yet dead. Then there 
is corruption, bribery and drink, all tending to 
degrade the moral climate. Cinema is another 
potent cause of our young men falling into evil 
ways. We must make a sincere and sustained 
effort to rid individual and social life of all these 
degrading influences. 

The Bhoodan movement is no one-sided 
affair confined to just a sector of our economic 
life. It includes all efforts aimed at building up 
a strong and noble life throughout our land. It 
certainly includes moral regeneration of our 
people. The redistribution of land and promotion 
of village industries will help in eradicating 
poverty and clear the way for moral uplift. 

Ours is a country endowed with all necessary 
resources of wealth. It has big rivers and moun- 
tains, rich soil and a variegated climate suitable 
for every kind of crop. Thirty-five crores of people 
with seventy crore hands can produce and make 
whatever they like. We can easily be the wealthi- 
est country in the world. But we must do away 
with all the pernicious distinctions which divide 
man and man. Bhoodan along with shrama-dan 
(gift of work) and sampatti-dan (gift of wealth) 
is the way to do away with these distinctions, 
achieve unity, and rouse the nation to work for 
peace and prosperity, for itself and for the world 
at large. 

18-3-’54 
(Adapted from Hindi) So L. N. 
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ATOMIC DEATH DANCE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

When our Prime Minister, in a statement in 
the House of the People on April 2, announced 
the following four-point programme for the 
immediate attention of the world in general and 
the U.N. O. General Assembly in particular, he 
was indeed voicing the silent heart-felt desire of 
the whole of our people, in fact the whole of 
world’s humanity. These are the four points he 
has put forth : 

“T have stated publicly as our view that these 


experiments, which may have served their one only 
useful purpose, namely, expose the nature of the 


horror and tragedy, even though but partly, should 


cease. I repeat that to be our considered position, and 
it is our hope that this view and the great concern it 
refiects, and which is world-wide, will evoke adequate 
and timely responses. 


Pending progress towards some solution, full or 
partial, in respect of the prohibition and elimination 
of these weapons of mass destruction, which the 
General Assembly has affirmed as its nearest desire, 
the Government would consider, among the steps to 
be taken now and forthwith, the following: 


1. Some sort of, what may be called, ‘ standstill 
agreement’ in respect, at least, of these actual explo- 
sions, even if arrangements about the discontinuance 
of production and stockpiling must await more substan- 
tial agreements amongst those principally concerned. 


2. Full publicity by those principally concerned in 
the production of these weapons and by the United 
Nations, of the extent of the destructive power and the 
known effects of these weapons and also adequate 
indication of the extent of the unknown but probable 
effects. Informed world public opinion is, in our view, 
the most effective factor in bringing about the results 
we desire. 


3. Immediate (and continuing) private meetings of 
the sub-committees of the Disarmament Commission to 
consider the ‘standstill’ proposal, which I have just 
mentioned, pending decisions on prohibition and con- 
trols etc., to which the Disarmament Commission is 
asked by the General Assembly to address itself. 

4. Active steps by States and peoples of the world, 
who, though not directly concerned with the produc- 
tion of these weapons, are very much concerned by 
the possible use of them, also at present, by these 
experiments and their effects. They would, I venture 
to hope, express their concern and add their voices 
and influence, in as effective a manner as possible to 
arrest the progress of this destructive potential which 
menaces all alike. 


The Government of India will use its best efforts 
in pursuit of these objectives.” 


And when he said that “it is of great con- 
cern that Asia and her peoples appear to be 
always nearer these occurrences and experi- 
ments and their fearsome consequences, actual 
and potential”, he was expressing, even ina very 
subdued tone, the deep and silent resentment 
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and humiliation that we of Asia feel towards the 
fiendish monstrosity and the wanton cruelty un- 
consciously exhibited by the atom- and H- bomb 
powers of the Western world, and the reckless 
disregard for the Asian life that is apparent in 
their atomic behaviour. Surely Asia is not the 
guinea-pig house of the warring white for their 
indiscriminate experiments in maximum human 
slaughter. 3 

It was in Japan that the West first had its 
atom bomb use at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It is 
again that country which is the sufferer under 
the new bomb test. The new bomb is many times 
more devastating than the former. And the mad 
search for still worse bombs is still on in that 
part of the world. Not only the Asian world, but 
also the homeland of these weapons — the Wes- 
tern world as well, —excluding the politicians 
and such others in the two cold war blocs who 
are lost to sanity, being overwhelmed by their 
ferocious enmity and unrelenting envy — the 
whole world of humanity is gasping at hearing 
the opinions of scientists and statesmen about 
the results of the Bikini explosion. And all are 
demanding with one voice that the new weapons 
that the world, in its mad craze for invention is, 
as if directly, importing from Satan’s workshop, 
be totally banned. This will save not only huma- 
nity but her soul and her hard-earned wealth as 
well. 


Japan is having at present an ‘ International 
Conference of Religions on the Foundations of 
Peace’ at Shimizu city, from April 3 to 10, says 
Shri M. Sadayasu, who kindly invited me to it. 
Replying him to say that I am very sorry that 
my work in India does not permit me to avail of 
his very kind invitation and offer of hospitality, 
I told him to convey my fraternal greetings to all 
lovers of peace who will meet in Conference, in 
the following immortal words of Lord Buddha : 


“Not at any, time are enmities appeased 
through enmity, but they are appeased 
through non-enmity. This is the eternal law.” 


This law is the aptest message to our ~ 
warring world today. I hope the Conference will 
consider the terrible question posed by the Bikini 
bomb trial. Should Japan militarize itself? 
Should it join America with American aid in the 
‘free world’s fight with the opposite bloc ? A bold 
and courageous nay to such a selfish demand of 
the so-called ‘free world’ can be the only 
honourable answer to the tragedy of the second 
bomb experiment which did even an unconscious 
havoc to her people and their peaceful fishing 
industry. Peace-loving peoples of all the nations 
should even refuse to trade and co-operate with 
the atom bomb powers, if they do not heed to 
this piteous voice of staggered humanity, for 
stopping their atomic death dance, the veritable 
Pralaya foreboded by Hindu mythology. 


5-4-’54 
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H-BOMB AGE 
(By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru) 


[From a press report of the inaugural address at the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration in Delhi on 
29-3-’54.] 

A hydrogen bomb was exploded in Bikini, 
a little island in the Pacific, and we have been 


_ given information about it in driblets. This ex- 


plosion took by surprise even those who made it. 
Nothing is known about the number of persons 
who suffered. None knows how many have 


_ suffered because, apart from the immediate im- 


pact of destruction and suffering, it has some 


q kind of after-effect. People were affected a fort- 


night later; it might make people blind after 


4 some time ; it might affect the waters of the ocean 
a and the animals of the ocean. 


It has just come to us that some people in 


_ Japan have suffered. Nobody in Japan knows 
if it is safe to eat fish at all although the Japanes2 
_ eat a lot of fish. They have suddenly stopped 
_ eating fish in some places because fish has been 
_ affected by radio-active substance. 


What do all these things mean? It is a 


_ visible indication that man is using powers today 
_ which are going out of his control completely. 
_ That has been said previously in a rhetorical 
_ way. Human beings are unleashing something 
_ fierce which will be completely beyond their con- 
_ trol after unleashing. I am reminded of the story 
_ of the genie coming out of the bottle. 


We may talk about war and peace. We may 
talk about this bloc or that bloc. We may talk 


_ about our being neutral and our being outside 
_ the scopé of war, but this overwhelming fact is 
_ common to everybody. We must realize this, 
_ whether we belong to this bloc or that bloc. You 
' must have seen reactions in certain countries to 
4 the hydrogen bomb explosion. Even in countries 


apart from Japan like England and Australia 
there have been strong reactions suggesting that 
there should be no more experimenting with 
hydrogen bombs and no more unleashing of the 
evils which we do not know where they will lead 


us to. 


There is some kind of an outcry, not among 
the ignorant but among the wise and thinking 
people in Japan, England and Australia, who 
say : ‘Stop this experiment.’ Till now we were 
afraid of a great war which might inevitably 


_ involve the use of atom bombs and hydrogen 


bombs. Now even before a war comes, this ex- 
periment might cause havoc which might not be 
possible to control. 

I must say that I entirely sympathize with 
the demand or request which is being made in 
England and several other countries that this 
type of experimenting should stop. I hope that 
the people who are in authority will pay atten- 
tion to it. They have a terrible weapon at hand. 
Whether they are going to use it or not, I do 
not know but mere experimenting with itself has 
become dangerous to the world. 
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REGARDING THE MEDIUM OF 
INSTRUCTION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

A friend sent me the following seven ques- 
tions on the problem of medium of instruction 
for higher education. They are as follows along 
with the replies thereto which I sent to him: 

Q. 1. What should be the medium of 
instruction in Universities ? 

A. The language of the region in which the 
University is situated is the natural medium of 
instruction and examination. 

Q. 2. What should be the place of Hindi in 
University education ? 

A. (a) Teaching of the National Language 
should be made compulsory upto four years of 
College studies. Its study should begin from the 
fifth standard of a child’s education. Thus every 
College student will study Hindi compulsorily for 
eleven years. 

(b) A question here arises about Uni- 
versities of the Hindi-speaking regions. Because, 
what I said above in (a) applies to non-Hindi 
regions only. It is obvious that in the Hindi- 
speaking region students will learn Hindi as 
their mother-tongue. In addition to it, they should 
learn another regional language of India other 
than theirs, from the fifth standard and continue 
its study upto the fourth year in the College. We 
know that in the whole of North India — from 
Panjab to Patna — Urdu also is more or less the 
regional language along with Hindi. So the study 
of Urdu as a second regional language for Hindi- 
speaking children should begin from the fifth 
standard. Those whose mother-tongue is Urdu 
should similarly learn Hindi. This study should 
continue in the Colleges ; or there might be offer- 
ed an option to study a South Indian language 
like Tamil or such other regional language of 
India. 

This suggestion is for the North and as such 
is for them to consider and act upon. For the 
non-Hindi regions as ours, I have indicated my 
views above. 

Q. 3. What should be the place of English 
in Universities ? 

A. Teaching of English may begin from 
Standard VIII and may continue in Colleges. But 
students who wish to learn any other modern - 
languages in its stead, might be permitted to do 
so. In short, English will occupy the place of the 
third language. Equipped with it, students will 
obviously be helped in having access to books in 
English. 

Q. 4. How will you solve the question of 
text-books ? 

A. It will not be proper to postpone the 
change-over of the medium of instruction until 
the preparation of the text-books. The right 
thing would be rather the other way. If we 
change the medium of instruction, text-books will 
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follow in its wake. That will have an added 
advantage, as text-books will be based on actual 
experience. This is not to say that we should not 
do whatever we can do even at present. The 
text-books for the High School grades are ready 
and in use; on the strength of them we can 
further our efforts for preparing College text- 
books also. Writers and publishers for text-books 
in new subjects will also come forward. The 
essential prerequisite for such progress is that 
the work of the change-over of medium should 
be undertaken in right earnest and with the 
sincerity of purpose. 

Q. 5. What are your suggestions for 
teachers and students who do not know a regio- 
nal language ? 


A. It would be natural for teachers and 
students going to other regions to know and 
study the language of that region. Thereby they 
will express their sentiment of love and regard 
for that region. 


It is this principle which underlies the rule 
that obtains in the Bombay State, viz. it is obli- 
gatory for non-Gujarati students to learn Gujarati 
from Standard III; its study to continue 
upto Std. VII. It is understood that thereafter 
they will align themselves with their Gujarati 
friends at the High School stage. It is obvious 
that this arrangement should continue in the 
College also. 


But just as for the purpose of inter-State 
administrative communication Hindi is provided 
for by the Constitution of India, similarly, if 
teachers and students of other regions feel that 
they will be better able to express themselves 
through Hindi rather than through Gujarati, 
they might be at liberty to use Hindi for them- 
selves. I believe it is in this sense that the Gujarat 
University has used the expression ‘ Gujarati 
and/or Hindi’ for its medium. If all Universities 


of our land work on these lines, there will be no 
difficulty. 


Q. 6. Some have expressed their appre- 
hension that if education is imparted through 
the regional language, students will find diffi- 
culty in Government services. What is your 
opinion about it ? 


A. It is clear that English will not occupy 
the place it does today in Government services 
too. Its place will be taken by the regional 
language for the purpose of the region and by 
Hindi at inter-State and Central Government 
levels. Therefore Government servants will have 
to learn these two languages. And if we note that 
only a small percentage of Government servants 
will be in the Central services, majority of 
Government servants will be required to be well 
equipped with a sound knowledge of a regional 
language. Again great many of the Central 
services will be working in regions, where they 
will be required to equally use the regional 


language. Therefore, there will be no difficulty 
in working on the above lines ; rather it will be 
the only proper thing to do. 

A little or no attention has been paid till now 
to consider the question of language equipment 
which the Government servants will be required 
to possess in future; therefore, it is that we see 
much shallow and superficial thinking based on 
what we actually see regarding English and on 
its misleading analogy. A fresh approach is now 


necessary as the time is fast approaching for the _ 


change-over of medium of administration. 


Q. 7. Some fear that education through the 
medium of regional language will be a danger to 
national unity. What are your views ? 


A. I rather feel the other way. If Hindi is 
made the medium of higher instruction, it will 
endanger national unity. Only the way and the 
manner shortly shown above will pave the way 
for real national unity and bring out the strength 
of such unity. Those who say that we had unity 
because English was the medium betray only 
their utter ignorance of the real thing. To esta- 
blish and bring out the spirit of unity in the 
apparent diversity that we have in our land and 
to make it a living experience of our common 
people—this is the chief and distinguishing 
feature of India’s culture. Various linguistic 
regions of our country may come nearer to one 
another by mutual respectful study of their 
languages and for the common all-India need of 
inter-communication, they may devise a common 
language in terms of Art. 351 of the Constitution 
of India— this is the surest and the soundest 
way for our national unity. 

3-4-’54 
(From the original in Gujarati) 
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SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
. [Shri D. M., Vinoba’s Secretary in Bihar, has sent the 
summary of questions and answers which passed between 
Mr. Frank Horrat, artist and journalist of international 
fame, and Shri Vinoba when the former spent a few days 
with him in November last. It is published below :] 


Q. 1. You say that Parliamentary Demo- 
cracy should be abolished and that, instead of it, 
laws should be made by common approval. You 
also suggest some other political and economical 
changes, such as the abolition of money economy, 
etc. I do not understand if you mean that these 
changes should be made now, when people are 
as they are, that is, some good and some bad ; or 
if you think that these changes should come only 
after a moral regeneration ? 

: A. I believe that men are substantially 
_ good; and our movement is striving for the 
- moral regeneration of mankind. But we suggest 
that the reforms in the system of voting should 


- be done now and not only after a future moral 


_ improvement. There will always be some good 
and some bad people ; and if we had to wait for 
all people to become good, we might have to wait 
- for thousands of years. Moreover the idea of 
' unanimity of consent should not be taken too 


a literally. I believe that legislative and executive 
_ power should be decentralized as much as possi- 
- ple in favour of the villages. The central Par- 


 jiament should have only the function of co- 
ordination. Laws made in the village assemblies 
should be accepted not by a majority of 51 
against 49 per cent but, say, by a majority of 
70, 80 or 90 per cent. A similar idea is followed 
by the Quakers. 

Q. 2. You say that laws should not be en- 
forced on an unwilling minority. Does this apply 
also for certain laws now made in India? For 
instance, the Prohibition laws in Bombay and 
Madras. Do you approve of these laws as en- 
acted now ? 

A. There are certain points about which 
there might be a disagreement between a majo- 
rity and a minority and in these cases the 
minority might publicly defend its point. When 
this is the position, I feel that the majority 
should not enforce its will on the minority. But 
in India the case of alcoholism is different. In 
the same way as there would be no political party 
defending the right to commit robbery, there 
is no party in India standing officially against 
Prohibition and even people addicted to alcohol 
admit drinking is bad. The position might be 
different in other countries as is today in 
America where elections are held on wet and dry 
issues. 

Q. 3. You approve of certain forms of 
science and machinery like typewriters or air- 
planes. You do not approve of others like textile 
machines. How do you draw the line between 
the one and the other? Is not every kind of 
machine producing inconvenience to some 
classes? For instance, trains might be ruinous 
for camel drivers and typewriters for scribes. 

A. I think there are three kinds of 
machines : 

Time-saving machines which do a work that 
cannot be done in any other way ; for instance, 
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airplanes and radio, we are in favour of this 
kind of machine. 


Then we have destructive machines and, of 
course, we are against them. 


The third kind of machines like textile mills 
could be called productive machines. We are 
not against them. Only we feel that they should 
be introduced gradually and without causing 
unemployment and large population shifts. I 
think that the Charkha is the ideal solution but 
not in an absolute way. I mean it for our country 


at the present moment, not for every country 
and every time. 


Q. 4. Do you think that Charkha should 
be a voluntary and free occupation for whoever 
wants to do it? In that case those who have not 
the time or desire to work a Charkha should be 
free to produce and to buy mill-made clothes. Or 
do you believe that Charkha should be protected 


by law by putting taxes and barriers on mill- 
made cloth ? 


A. Ido not want to destroy the industries 
that already exist in the towns and they certain- 
ly should have the right to go on working for 
the town population and perhaps for export. But 
the industrial goods should not be forced on 
any one. The villagers should be free to put bar- 
riers against the import of industrial textiles 
and food stuffs into the villages. As a matter of 
principle I feel that it would be a good thing for 


everybody to find the time and have the ability 
to produce their own food and clothing. 


Q. 5. I feel that some of your followers 
would like to have some principles of Bhoodan 
enforced by law. For instance, Charkha and 
land distribution. In that way these reforms 
would be enforced by a majority against a mino- 
rity with the help of the usual means, that is, by 
law and police. Would you approve of a step of 
this kind ? 

A. I don’t think our principles should be 
forced on anybody. Actually what we are doing 
in Bhoodan is not to accept any gift of land or 
money without being sure that the donor under- 
stands the idea of it. | 

@. 6. I feel that the principles of Bhoodan 
and non-violence could bring a lot of help and 
improvement also to the Western countries, 
especially to underdeveloped countries of Europe, 
like Italy and Spain. Do you have any parti- 
cular idea about the way the Western countries 
should follow in order to be in line with 
Bhoodan ? 

A. The principles of Bhoodan and non- 
violence are universal and apply to the whole of 
mankind. But I believe that they might succeed 
more easily and much faster in India than in 
Western countries. In India people still follow 
the voice of their heart and in the villages the 
tradition of mutual help is still living. In the 
Western countries people are rather following 
their brain. On the other hand, I believe very 
much in science. Maybe by its own excesses, 
science will bring a change of heart to the West. 
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PATIENCE AND PROPORTION 
(By Pyarelal) 

The most tragic casualty when we let 
bigotry take hold of us is our sense of 
proportion and sense of humour. That was 
the feeling that came uppermost to one’s 
mind by the recent debate on the national 
language in the Parliament. It is always a treat 
to hear Maulana Azad’s Hindustani. It is an 
education to see him bring out in Hindustani the 
most delicate nuances of thought and feeling in 
simple words. His rendering of ‘“‘ misleading 
conception”? as purfareb takhayyul the other 
day in Parliament was one such instance. The 
furore it caused among the protagonists of ortho- 
dox Hindi was unbelievable. If the members had 
a little more resilience and sense of humour they 
would have appreciated the fine expression and 
enriched their vocabulary by assimilating it. If 
they had a little more sense of proportion they 
would not have made a mountain of a molehill, 
as they did. One is glad that one Congress M. P. 
at least had the tact and presence of mind to 
point out the correct meaning of the elegant ex- 
pression used by Maulana Saheb to the irate 
members. What was there in the use of such an 
innocent expression to set their solemn fur fly- 
ing, one wonders ! 

I remember how once in a meeting of the 
All India Congress Committee some one remind- 
ed the House that they had to be “ watch-dogs 
of liberty’, whereupon some members angrily 
walked out as a “ protest ” against being applied 
the canine epithet ! 

However, one has these days to be grateful 
for small mercies. 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair ! 

Bishop, and abbot, and prior were there ; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 
Many a knight, and many a squire. 
* * * 

The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He call’d for his candle, his bell, and his 

book ’ 


* * * 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in 
bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head ; 


* co * 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 
But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seem’d one penny the worse ! 


Maulana Saheb is to be congratulated on his 
spirited stand. What he said was exactly what 
Gandhiji told us repeatedly and it holds even 
truer today than when Gandhiji uttered those 
words. We cannot pride ourselves on being a 
secular State and at the same time shy at the 
very mention of the word Hindustani. 

The only complaint that can be made against 
the Maulana Saheb is that he should have 
described the Hindustani, Prachar Sabha of 
Wardha as being largely engaged in propagating 
Hindi and not Hindustani as defined by Gandhiji 
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and still made out a case for a special grant to 
it in the name of Gandhiji. If what Maulana 
Saheb is reported to have said about the Sabha 
is a fact, it would be a case for stopping the grant 
to the Sabha and for asking the Sabha to wind 
up. Can it be? Gandhiji did not establish 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha to be “ Hindustani”’ 
in name only and to sail under false colours. His 
definition of Hindustani (a harmonious blend of 
Hindi and Urdu, written in both Devnagari and 
Urdu scripts) is well known. 


New Delhi, 
31-3-’54 ‘shied > Rlscaabe taal 


Celebrating Jan. 26 with Liquor 


Stray correspondents write to say that drink 
is fast increasing on an alarming scale in Delhi, 
to the utter shame of the Indian Constitution. A 
few days ago Pandit Jawaharlalji speaking toa 
Delhi audience said that the cocktail parties that 
go on in Delhi are bad and flaunting wealth that 
way was rather vulgar. 


I am writing these lines in Delhi. During my 
stroll in Chandani Chawk, my companion friend 
pointed out a shop and said it was a drink shop 
and there were two three such ones in that area. 
These shops formed part of the normal bazar, 
and people could have liquor like any other com- 
mon soft drink. 


And the same day I read in the local Hindi 
paper that in reply to a question in the Delhi 
State Assembly, the Chief Minister said that 
liquor shops were kept open on Jan. 26, as the 
people desired to enjoy themselves with drink, 
even though it was Tuesday, on which day they 
were normally kept closed. 


One remains aghast as to what to say about 
a Congress Government that goes out to provide 
for liquor in celebration of the Independence 
Day. Is it any wonder then that such a Govern- 
ment would ply liquor shops ? 


In a previous issue of this paper, there was 
noted an incident wherein liquor bottles were 
openly awarded as prizes in some games competi- 
tion. Providing liquor to celebrate Jan. 26 is 
quite on a par with this. What a thing in the 
affairs of our Governments ! 


1-4-’54 
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HINDI, HINDUSTANI AND URDU 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


In the course of the discussion on the educa- 
tion demand in Parliament, Sheth Govinddas and 
Shri P. D. Tandon expressed themselves on 
Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu. Both of them 
strongly opposed Urdu, and alleged that while 
the Education Ministry helped Urdu and Hindus- 
tani, it did not help Hindi. Urdu is a foreign 
language, hence it would be improper to encou- 
rage it, because it would injure Indian culture — 
such a queer and narrow view was expressed 
also. 


Some institutions were cited to show how 
Urdu and Hindustani were helped and it was 
hinted that the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan was not. 
Therefore Maulana Azad had to intervene to say 
that the Sammelan was also well helped by 
Government. 


It is painful to see that all this took place 
on the floor of the House. However, in a way it 
was good in so far as it revealed the true mind 
of the U.P. Hindi protagonists. If at all it is still 
necessary to show how the language policy of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan is wrong and improper 
from the point of view of the Constitution, the 
speeches of the above two Hindi Sahitya Samme- 
lan leaders gave abundant proof for that. 


At one time Shri Tandonji described Urdu 
as a part of Hindi—as its style. He accepted 
Gandhiji’s definition of Hindi and worked with 
him. Thus Hindi became a big thing. Today he 
describes Urdu as separate and foreign. Conse- 
quently, like Urdu, Hindi also becomes a small 
thing — one of the regional languages of the 
U.P. However, it is being said that this Hindi 
was the national language of India! 


The common all-India language of the coun- 
try is clearly defined in Art. 351 of the Constitu- 
tion. It will be the language which may serve 
as a medium of expression for all the elements 
of the Composite Culture of India and will assi- 
milate for its growth and development from the 
rich treasures of Hindustani and other languages 
of India like Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, Gujarati etc. 


This language is also called Hindi by the 
Constitution, But there should be no confusion 
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on that count. However the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan exactly does such a confusion. It is high 
time the Central Government clarifies the point 
and tells us that the Hindi of the Constitution is 
a different thing from the regional Hindi. 


It is necessary, in this connection, to under- 
stand a strain of difference between the official 
language of the Union and the common all-India 
language also. In a way, all the languages of 
India are equally placed in their respective im- 
portance. All these are spoken by the vast num- 
ber of our countrymen, and therefore all of them, 
in equal right, may be styled the national lan- 
guages of our people. Only, one of them is chosen 
as the inter-State and all-India medium of 
expression ; and this is the one that is spoken by 
the largest minority of our people. This language 
is so chosen, not because of its any intrinsic 
merit or of its literature, but because it is basi- 
cally the language spoken by 15 to 20 crores of 
us. This is surely not the language which the 
leaders of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan school of 
thought understand and propagate as Hindi. 
This literary Hindi might be the language of only 
a few crores. The language of the 15 to 20 crores 
is what Gandhiji said as Hindustani. It is now 
upto us to develop and enrich this basic language 
so that it may be the fit vehicle of the great cul- 
ture of our people. This will also give us the 
official language of the Union. Such a language 
does not cease to be what the nation called 
Hindustani merely because it is named Hindi by 
the Constitution ; nor does this all-India medium 
become Hindi as understood by Shri Tandonji 
and others. 


There is one another thing also which 
deserves to be noted. Urdu is spread over the 
whole region from Panjab to Patna. Late Shri 
Jinnah, in the wake of his two nation theory, 
propagated that Hindi was the language of the 
Hindus and Urdu of the Mussalmans; and thus 
split the regional language of the U.P. into two 
exclusive camps. Urdu was thought of as the 
common language of Pakistan. So long as India 
was undivided, there might be some sense in 
saying that Urdu was the language of the 
Mussalmans, because it is an Indian language. 
But where is Urdu in Pakistan? Sindh has 
Sindhi, Baloochistan has Baloochi, E. Bengal has 
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Bengali, the N.W.F.P. has Pashto; if at all 
there is some Urdu it is with Panjabi in West 
Punjab. What I mean to suggest hereby is that 
it is wrong to think that Urdu is a foreign 
language. We must honour it as one of our re- 
gional languages as described by the Constitution 
and make the best of it in developing the all- 
India medium. That behoves us and the world- 
known catholicity of our culture. The Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan should adopt this attitude 
and work for the development of Hindi ac- 
cordingly, and better propagate such a language 
in its own Hindi-speaking region, rather than go 
out to do it in non-Hindi areas. Such a thing on 
its part would be a distinct service to the 
country. 


The discussion in Parliament on the edu- 
cation demand brought to life the old contro- 
versy about Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu. It is as 
it would be, because the question is fundamental 
to the idea of the national language. Therefore 
only does it exist even now, though in a different 
form. The problem as it takes shape in the 
present times has been formally dealt with by the 
Hindi Teaching Committee (1951) of the Bombay 
State. in its report. This is spotlighted by the 
Parliament’s above debate. Relevant portions of 
that Report are reproduced in this issue, to 
which I draw the attention of the reader. 
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(From the original in Gujarati) 


HINDI ACCORDING TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The following is reproduced, in an abridged 
form, from the report of the Hindi Teaching 
Committee, Bombay State, (1951). The Com- 
mittee was asked by Government to do its work 
“having regard to Art. 343-351 of the Consti- 
tution of India.” Hence the Committee studied 
these articles of the Constitution contained in 
Part XVII, entitled ‘‘ Official Language’. The 
results of this study were embodied in the form 
of two notes appended to Chapter 2 of the Com- 
mittee’s Report. One, a long and exhaustive 
study, was drafted by its chairman, Shri D. V. 
Potdar, well-known historian of Poona; the 
other, a short statement on the question, was by 
me. The gist of the latter was given by me in the 
Harijan (23-6-’51) under the heading ‘The Hindi 
of the Constitution’. The former one is being 
now given in a summarized form. 


“The salient points made out in these Notes 
are noted below : 


(i) That since Article 351 of the Consti- 
tution seeks the enrichment of Hindi ‘ by assimi- 
lating’ ‘the forms, style and expressions’ used 
in Hindi mentioned as one of the languages in 
the Eighth Schedule —the former Hindi could 
not be the same as the latter Hindi. Whereas the 
former Hindi has to receive from the latter, the 


latter has to give to the former, important 
elements. 

(ii) That since, out of the Fourteen Langua- 
ges enumerated in the Highth Schedule, except- 
ing Sanskrit, all the remaining thirteen langua- 
ges are Modern Indian Languages and except 
perhaps Urdu, all these Modern Indian Langua- 
ges could be assigned to distinct linguistic 
regions and thus fitly considered and called 
Regional, Hindi mentioned in this Schedule must — 
be logically understood to be a _ Regional 
Language. 

(iii) That experts like Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji have clearly brought out this distinc- 
tion between the former Hindi and the latter 
Hindi, or in other words between “ Laghu 


' Hindi” and ‘“ Nagari Hindi”. The Highth Sche- 


dule Hindi is this Nagari Hindi, whereas it is the 
former Hindi, to promote the spread of which is 
the duty of the Union under Article 351. 

(iv) That when speaking of this Common 
Hindi, now sought to be promoted in Article 351, 
the same Hindi was, more often than not, coupled 
with Hindustani. In fact, both the words Hindi 
and Hindustani were used as having identical 
meaning in this context.” 


The two notes are a long statement of what 
according to the Constitution is Hindi and what 
relationships it bears with the Indian languages. 
In doing it, the Committee went to examine what 
linguists or experts on the question had to say, 
chiefly the eminent linguist, Dr. Suniti Kumar . 
Chatterji, in his book, ‘ Indo-Aryan and Hindi”’, 
consisting of eight lectures delivered at Ahmeda- 
bad in 1940. Readers particularly interested in 
this question are advised to see that book as well 
as the Bombay Hindi Committee Report. Here a 
short summary from the Report is given below, 
keeping in view the general reader who will like 
to know what the question is, specially because 
it has been raised by U. P. Hindi protagonists in 
Parliament, in a very misguiding — ‘ purfareb’ 
manner. 
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Relevant Articles of the Constitution 

1. From Part XVII the Committee found that it was 
mainly, if not wholly, concerned with Article 348(1) in 
Chapter I “ Language of the Union”, and 351 in Chapter. 
IV — ‘Special Directives ’. 

2. These relevant articles are reproduced below: 

(A) Part XVIII, Chapter I, Article 343 (1) 

“The Official Language of the Union shall be Hindi in 
Devnagari Script. 

The form of numerals to be used for the official pur- 
poses of the Union shall be the International form of the 
Indian numerals.” 

SS And 
(B) Part XVII, Chapter IV, Article 351. 

“It shall be the duty of the Uniom to promote the 
spread of the Hindi Language, to develop it so that it may 
serve as a Medium of Expression for all the elements of 
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the Composite Culture of India and to secure its enrich- 
ment by assimilating without interfering with its genius, 
_ the forms, style and expressions used in Hindustani and in 
_ the other languages of India specified in the Highth Sche- 
dule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, 
for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily 
on other languages.” 

: 3. We reproduce here the Eighth Schedule of the 
_ Constitution of India for easy reference : — 

e (C) Bighth Schedule (Articles 344(1), and 351) 


¥ Languages 

a 1. Assamese 8. Marathi 
3 2. Bengali 9. Oriya 

2 3. Gujarati 10. Punjabi 
* 4. Hindi 11. Sanskrit 
q 5. Kannada 12. Tamil 

a 6. Kashmiri 13. Telugu 

7. Malayalam 14. Urdu. 
II 


q Hindi, Urdu, and Hindustani 
q 4. Let us first turn to Article 351 and the Eighth 
_ Sehedule. That Article makes it the duty of the Union, 
_ among other things, “to secure the enrichment of Hindi 
by assimilating without interfering with its genius, the 
_ forms, style and expressions used in Hindustani and in 
_ the other languages of India specified in the Eighth Sche- 
' dule”. The Eighth Schedule enumerates 14 languages as 
' noted above. Excepting Sanskrit and Urdu all the remain- 
ing 12 languages are what are generally called Regional 
_ ULanguages. In this group of 12 languages we find Hindi 
mentioned along with Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi and 
_ Kannada, etc. Obviously the conclusion is undeniable that 
_ the Hindi mentioned in the Schedule must be of the same 
_ class and status as the other 11 languages popularly 
_ known as Regional. Article 351 asks us to secure the en- 
_ viechment of Hindi by assimilating the important elements 
of the languages mentioned in the Bighth Schedule, which 
_ includes Hindi and which, as pointed out above, means 
_ Regional Hindi. 
5. Thus the Constitution directs the Union to secure 
the enrichment of Hindi mentioned in Article 351 by assi- 
milating the forms, style and expressions of Hindi men- 
_ tioned in the Eighth Schedule. In other words, this amounts 
_ to the enrichment of Hindi by Hindi. Unless the word 
- Hindi in this context means two different things, the 
Directive in Article 351 becomes totally meaningless. This 
_ obviously it neither is nor could be. If, however, we 
understand the Hindi mentioned in the Eighth Schedule 
_ as Regional Hindi and the Hindi mentioned in Article 351 
as something different from it, the Directive at 
once becomes meaningful. 
6. Further, Article 351 also speaks of Hindustani 
which, if added to the fourteen languages mentioned in 
the Eighth Schedule, would make a total of fifteen 
languages and of these fifteen languages Hindi, Urdu and 
Hindustani will be three. They cannot be synonymous and 
must be considered as different entities. The Hindi in 
Article 351 is to be enriched with the help of these three 
among other languages. 
7. To determine the functions of these three different 
languages mentioned above, let us probe the matter a 
little further. The Constitution clearly mentions the 
following five things: 
1. Hindi as Official Language in Article 343; 
2. Hindi as envisaged in Article 351; 

Hindi as mentioned in the Eighth Schedule ; 
4, Hindustani as referred to in Article 351; and 
5. Urdu as mentioned in the Eighth Schedule. 

That all these five languages are allied needs no 
comment. We have to now determine the exact meaning 
and scope of each one of them. 


Itt 
High Hindi 
8. What Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji speaks of the 
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Home Districts of Hindi (Western United Provinces and 
Eastern Punjab) is the region where Hindi was born and 
bred. This tract is what may be called the Midland of 
India. This mid-land, points out Dr. Chatterji (p. 163), 
“formed the heart and hub of India”, Even Sanskrit 
Authorities refer to the tract between the Vindhya and 
Himalayas as Aryavarta. This mid-land or Home-land is, 
therefore, the Region par excellence of Hindi, though 
recently we have found its strong advocates in Eastern U.P. 
Thus both the Pachhanhas (Pachhahas) and the Purbiyas 
have combined in a great effort for its spread. Any way 
this is the Home Region of Hindi and hence if in any 
place Hindi can be considered as a Regional language it is 
here. This is thus the Home-land of Hindi or Regional 
Hindi* and the latter here deserves more appropriately 
the appellation of ‘ Hindi’ as a language. 

9. There can, therefore, be no doubt in safely coming 
to the conclusion that when Hindi is classed along with 
such other sister Languages as Marathi and Gujarati it is 
Hindi Regional and none else, like Marathi Regional and 
Gujarati Regional. Hence we conclude that ‘ Hindi,” men- 
tioned in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution of India 
is Regional Hindi. It is in the Home Region itself that a 
language naturally reaches its highest development. There- 
fore, what Dr. Chatterji calls High Hindi is nothing diffe- 
rent from the most developed form of Regional Hindi. 
To repeat, Hindi in the Eighth Schedule is conclusively 
Regional Hindi or High Hindi. This disposes of No. 3 in 
paragraph 7 above. 


IV 


High Urdu 

10. Similar considerations apply to Urdu which is 
No. 14 in the Eighth Schedule. In its earliest form as 
Hindustani or Hindi, as also it was promiscuously spoken 
of, it was not much different from the other form of Hindi. 
Known as Khari Boli both the forms of the same language 
coming from the same source were so close together as 
to be almost identical. The appellation Urdu was acquired 
later by one of these two forms which became more and 
more impregnated with Perso-Arabic elements. This 
development culminated in the form known as Zaban-E- 
Urdu-e-Mu’alla, in other words, High Urdu. For purposes 
of enrichment as contemplated in Article 351, this High 
Urdu is also expected to make some contribution. Thus we 
may have, for our enriched Hindi of Free India, what 
Dr. Chatterji calls ‘some of the Protean character of Eng- 
lish.’ To quote him again: ‘a language true to its genius 
as a language of India and true to its great and unapproa- 
chable Sanskrit heritage, will be all the more expressive 
if it had, not for everyday use among all and sundry, but 
for stylistic embellishment when occasion demanded it,. 
a repository of Arabic and Persian’ (p. 229). For these 
Perso-Arabic elements High Urdu would be of much 
service and hence its inclusion in the Schedule. This 
disposes of No. 5 in paragraph 7 above. 


¥ 


Hindustani 

11. Article 351 does not specify any particular form 
of Hindustani. It merely speaks of Hindustani just as it 
merely speaks of Hindi or Urdu in the Schedule. It must 
be emphasized again that Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu all 
come from the same source and all have got many 
common features. Very often any one of these names is 
broadly used for any of the three. Much of the basical 
grammar for all these three varieties is the same. When 
two literary forms like High Hindi and High Urdu gradu- 
aliy grew and took shape they seem to have developed 
into distinct entities, showing a great variety in the fruit 
and foliage, the common stem being sometimes thickly 
covered with this overgrowth. Under this overgrowth, it 
is mostly the elite that rested and enjoyed, but the large 


*Is it not more or less the home region of Urdu also? 
M. P. 
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masses, dumb for centuries, were still hovering round the 
stem and clinged to Hindustani shown by Dr. Chatterji.* 
Since in Free India, the dumb masses are slowly coming 
into their own and are being called upon, and will do so 
soon, to play the role of the masters of Free India, their 
Hindustani will come necessarily to occupy its rightful 
place. Much material enrichment to the Hindi of Article 
351 is expected from them and their Hindustani. This 
disposes of No. 4 in paragraph 7. 


VI 
Official Language of the Union 


12. Now we have to consider No. 1 and 2 above.. Out 
of these No. 1 is the Official Language. Since Government 
which has so far carried on in English will have soon to 
be conducted in Hindi as the official language, a fresh 
field has been opened to us. Had the old order of things 
continued, without the intervention of the British as a 
Suzerain Power in India, our country would have struck 
out a path of its own. But the British Government held 
India fast in its grasp and showed a remarkable talent 
for administration and organization, both in form and 
content, in many ways novel. The native talent remained 
completely submerged. The soul of India, however, was 
not dead. It was reborn and a Free India arose, out of the 
ashes —a Free India that faces a new world and aspires 
to make its own contribution to the common march of 
humanity. 

13. To fulfil its destiny the Indian Government in 
keeping with its dignity must have linguistic equipment 
of requisite strength and variety. Indeed, India is not poor 
in this respect. The languages in the Highth Schedule point 
to the fourteen big treasure-houses, full of rich wealth. 
For the purposes of Government it must have a linguistic 
coinage of its own. This restricted and special coinage in 
Hindi will make up the Official Language of India. Its 
various departments to avoid confusion must have one 
fixed and definite terminology of their own. Education 
must be education and instruction must be instruction. 
Precise terms must be used everywhere to secure exacti- 
tude. This precise and selected Hindi, as determined and 
definitely ordered from time to time, will make up the 
official Language. Departments will bear definite names, 
Forms, Procedures, Laws, Acts, Bills, Resolutions, Noti- 
fications, Treaties, Declarations and the like will all have 
to be couched in precise language leaving no room for 
ambiguity and confusion. This is the Official Language 
and this is Official Hindi as stated in paragraph 7 above 
ie. Hindi as Official Language of Article 343. This disposes 
of No. 1 in paragraph 7 above. 


Vil 


Hindi — The Common Language of India 

14. Now it is easy to determine the real scope of 
Hindi, as envisaged in Article 351 which is No. 2, the last 
remaining factor out of the five allied varieties referred 
to in para 7 above. Obviously its scope and purpose is 
very wide and much more extensive than the scope and 
purpose of any of the other four. 

(a) High Hindi (or No. 3 above and mentioned as 
Hindi in Highth Schedule) would be serving the needs of 
a Region and it would continue to be “the Home 
Language” of 30 or perhaps not more than 50 millions of 


*On pages 146-154 of his lectures Dr. Chatterji refers 
to the following forms of Hindustani : 

1. The Urdu Language; 

2. High Hindi or Nagari Hindi; 

3. Hindustani (Hindustani proper which may be said 
to be the Khari Boli maintaining in its vocabulary a 
balance between (1) Urdu and (2) High Hindi). 

4, “Vernacular Hindustani” — 

These are Regional dialects. 

5. “Bazar Hindi or Bazar Hindustani” or Hindustani 
of the masses—This is just a simplified form of (1) 
and (2). 


souls, and for that purpose its scope would have no arti- 
ficial limitations. It may soar as high as it can. 

(b) High Urdu (No. 5 above and mentioned as Urdu 
in the Highth Schedule), though not regional, is serving 
some sections of the population of the Union and so long 
as the need remains, would continue to serve those sections. 
In certain regions now outside India it seems to have ac- 
quired special recognition. For keeping up and developing 
relations, commercial, cultural and political, the need for 
the cultivation of High Urdu would therefore still be felt in 
India, though from a new angle of vision and in specified 
directions. It would besides have a religious significance 
also. Its cultivation in India would necessarily be deter- 
mined thus by its utility. 

(c) Hindustani which served, in its simplified form, 
200 millions of souls or perhaps more ‘is the great 
Verkehrssprache and Umgangssprache of India’. It was on 
its way to develop itself into a sort of a Kulturssprache, a 
little before India was about to be free. It supplies a varied 
and many sided source of linguistic nourishment and en- 
richment to millions. But now when the freedom sought 
for has been achieved and we have to march forward as a 
Free People our needs and responsibilities have increased 
a hundred times. We must also look far ahead into the 
future and march as one great people with a hoary past 
and a glorious future before the world. 

(d) The scope and purpose of Hindi as Official 
language has already been defined above. 

15. Leaving the specialized fields as assigned to the 
four languages dealt with so far, all that remains to deter- 
mine is the domain of Hindi as envisaged in Article 351. 
It will serve as a common medium for all the peoples of 
India for their common objectives. It will have to serve 
our public men, leaders, ministers, plenipotentiaries, 
ambassadors, scholars, teachers, editors, newspapermen, 
radio-men, kisans and labourers, and all others, whenever 
they will have to meet or work together in conferences 
and associations or otherwise for the expression, discussion 
and promotion of common all-India objectives and for all 
purposes of securing such contacts. This Hindi will, there- 
fore, have to be inclusive and extensive and not exclusive 
and intensive. It will have to be as simple as possible and 
as easy and pliant too. From whatever source it gets its 
required nourishment it should do so without fear or 
hesitation. Its one aim should be to be understood and 
understood easily and quickly. It will recognize no barriers 
of caste, creed or region, country or origin, so long as it 
is expressive, vigorous, pliant and easily understood. 


Vill 


Composite Culture 

16. (a) Besides enrichment Article 351 enjoins upon 
the Union “to develop it (Hindi) so that it may serve as 
a Medium of Expression for all the elements of the Compo- 
site Culture of India”. If it is to serve as such a medium 
in a befitting manner then it becomes all the more neces- 
sary to secure its enrichment as laid down later. 

(b) That the Culture of India is composite is a very 
clear and correct proposition. Since it is composite it con- 
sists of more than one element. This is the reason why 
Article 351 provides for the development .of Hindi so as 
to serve as a Medium of Expression for all the elements 
of the Composite Culture of India. 

(c) In the first place this Culture of India is a growth 
of centuries. It has been affected by Sanskrit, Prakrit, and 
the Deshi languages, besides Persian, “Arabic and 
English. It has assumed a variety of forms according as 
it developed through these various languages and in diffe- 
rent linguistic areas. Local traditions and history have 
made their own contribution to this common stream. 
Religious Teachers, Poets, Law-givers, and Philosophers 
have laboured throughout for its nourishment and enrich- 
ment. From the dawn of history, Indian teachers have 
developed a universal attitude and so influenced and 
moulded the life of the peoples of India as to make them 
thoroughly human, peace-loving, just and law-abiding. They 
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have received all good people in a brotherly spirit and have 
welcomed them and given them shelter. A wonderful 
Cosmopolitan Culture thus was fostered into this Ancient 
Land and cherished and nourished with great zeal and 
love. Live and let live has been their declared motto, in 
word and deed. 

(d) The key to this successful maintenance and 
development of this Composite Culture of India is to be 
found in its recognition of and mild insistence on the great 
fact of unity being different from uniformity. They have 
favoured the former against the latter throughout. 

(e) The Hindi to be developed by the Union must, 
therefore, serve as a Medium of Expression for all the ele- 
ments of the Composite Culture of India. This part of our 
duty has to be always very clearly borne in mind and 
translated correctly into action in all our undertakings 
for the teaching and promotion of Hindi in framing 
Syllabii for Schools, in Selection of Books and such other 
relevant matters. 


IX 


Development of Hindi 

17. In the Free India of the present and future it 
shall have to keep pace with its growing demands and 
achievements as the common speech of India. It should 
show enough capacity and efficiency to be loved and learnt 
by one and all, young and old, man or woman, rich or 
poor. 

18. It has no reason to feel any weakness and suffer 
from any enfeeblement. For its enrichment the Consti- 
tution provides for 15 sources, 14 in the Eighth Schedule 
and Hindustani in the Article itself. Not only this, but the 
Constitution provides for something more vital. As provi- 
ded in the last part of Article 351 its enrichment is to be 
further secured “by drawing wherever necessary or desi- 
rable, for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and 
secondarily on other languages.” 

19. Sanskrit is our proud heritage, wonderfully rich, 
and has sustained us throughout centuries. With Sanskrit 
to rest upon, we have no grounds whatsoever to suffer 
from poverty of expression and hence no grounds what- 
soever for any hesitation or doubt. Modern times are 
marching ahead with great rapidity and in fields and 
directions ever new. If, further, all these vast linguistic 
sources and resources per chance fail us, the Constitution 
liberally provides to draw for our nourishment “on other 
languages”. Mark here these other languages are not 
hemmed in by any expression or a limitation of a Sche- 
dule. These other languages thus mean any of the 
languages of the World. We are left free to draw from 
them if it suits our purpose. That is why our Wise Expert 
also allows us to borrow failing other specified sources 
“from Persian or Arabic or English”. That does not mean 
that we are prohibited from borrowing from Chinese or 
Russian, for the matter of that so broad and wide are our 
sources of nourishment. So broad and wide will, therefore, 
be the scope of Hindi as mentioned in Article 351. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE AND WARS 
(By Aldous Huczley) 


[Shri V. Bodani sends the following few lines of 
Shri Aldous Huxley, quoted from his book Science, 
Liberty and Peace (pp. 35, 36, 37: 1947 Edition), to share 
them with the readers of Harijan papers.] 

Recent progress in the applied science of 
armament-making has been progress in the 
development of weapons that will destroy more 
indiscriminately at greater distances. High 
explosives and incendiaries, the heavy bomber 
and the jet-propelled robot piane, the rocket and 
finally * the atomic missile—taken together 
these constitute a powerful temptation to ignore 
the traditional rules of war and to obliterate 
wholesale entire civilian populations and their 
dwellings. To this temptation all the belligerents 
in the Second World War succumbed. And so 
long as governments and manufacturers continue 
to subsidize research into the science and techno- 
logy of armaments, these temptations will 
remain, irresistibly beckoning to nationalistic 
power lovers, just as drink and sex and money 
beckon to their respective addicts. 

In recent months many persons have opti- 
mistically argued that the harnessing of atomic 
energy must (because that energy is so destruc- 
tive) put an end to men’s inveterate habit of 
making war. Similar arguments have been set 
forth in the past. Whenever progressive applied 
science has produced some strikingly more effi- 
cient instrument of slaughter, hopes have been 
voiced, and facts and figures marshalled to prove, 
that henceforward war would be too expensive 
in life, suffering and money to be worth waging. 
Nevertheless wars have still been fought. 
Methods of defence against the new destructive 
weapon are devised and yet more efficient instru- 
ments of counter-attack are invented. Advances 
in technology do not abolish the institution of 
war; they merely modify its manifestations. 
(Italics mine —YV.). In the present instance it 
seems quite possible that there may be no 
defence against atomic missiles (or the Hydrogen 
Bomb). But this does not necessarily presage the 
end of warfare....It is a highly significant fact 
that people love to talk about a war to end war, 
or a war to preserve democracy; they do not 
love to talk about. peace to end war, or self- 
governing democracy (which is the polar anti- 
thesis of militarism) to preserve democracy. 

-* Finally the Hydrogen Bomb. 
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THREE EPOCH-MAKING RESOLUTIONS 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) | 

After the advent of Swaraj, there was found 
to be a sort of increasing lull in the enthusiasm 
to celebrate the great National Week from April 
6 to 13. On the other hand, it was also observed 
that the Congress organization was as if being 
overshadowed by the programmes and policies 
of its Central and State Governments. The Presi- 
dentship of the Congress and the Prime Minister- 
ship of the country being required to be vested 
in one person and the questions of relationships 
between the Congress Committees and their 
Governments that often crop up in recent times 
are indications of the above situation. This ob- 
servation is made not in any manner of criticism 
or fault-finding, but to note where really we are. 

The Congress Working Committee that met 
on April 4, 5 at Delhi has acted in refreshing con- 
trast to the above situation and made a new 
departure, comparatively to its working during 
the last few years, for which it deserves our sin- 
eerest congratulations. The three resolutions 
among others that it passed in its session remind 
us of its past great history. They are reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. The Congress has stem- 
med the apparent ebb of its diminishing prestige 
by these epoch-making resolutions, which give 
very timely lead both to the people and the 
Governments that it has the responsibility to 
guide and direct. 

We all know how Gandhiji felt about Prohi- 
bition and the question of the medium of in- 
struction. These he held to be of fundamental 
importance in his idea of rebuilding India of his 
conception. Though all the items of the whole 
constructive programme like Khadi, removal of 
untouchability, village industries etc. were 
equally important, he said the above-mentioned 
two items were worthy of immediate and urgent 
achievement. As he said, if he was given dicta- 
torial powers even for a while, the first thing he 
would do would be to order these two of our 
national objectives. Because these two items of 
our constructive programme differ in a way from 
others, inasmuch as they specially require the 
help of Government power to achieve them with 
fair success, though such help is always necessary 
in a general way for the whole programme. It is, 
as we know, mostly the Government that orga- 
nizes and controls public instruction and _ plies 
liquor shops. 

These two items find place of honour in our 
Constitution also. But we know that much re- 
mains to be desired in their implementation. It 
was indeed very fortunate that a compelling 
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situation arose requiring immediate attention 
from the Congress. The Congress took it up with 
promptness and the decisions it made will be 
considered as its greatest acts during the years 
after Swaraj. 

Prohibition now becomes our immediate 
national programme. The Planning Commission 
has been requested to set up a special Committee 
for the job. It must be seen that the-members of 
this Committee are persons who have living faith 
in that programme. It should place before us a 
three year programme for fulfilling this objective. 
No financial consideration from various finance 
ministries of the land should have any relevancy 
now. The Committee must also draw up a code 
of conduct and discipline for the Government ser- 
vices in this regard. 

Similarly, regarding the change-over in the 
medium of instruction. Primary and Secondary 
Education is under direct Government control; 
Higher Education is with the Universities. The 
Working Committee has given a directive to the 
country in broad outlines, as it obviously could 
do. It lays down that the language of the child 
or its regional language shall be the medium 
for its entire education. Governments and Uni- 
versities should now evolve their respective pro- 
grammes of work according to this broad direc- 
tive. 

The Congress also has a great responsibility 
in this connection. If it does not wish to reduce 
itself to a mere power-catering parliamentary or 
electional organization, it should mind such im- 
portant constructive activities also by creating 
its central and State committees to look after, 
foster, and vigilently promote them both among 
the people and through the Government. 

There is another similar activity worthy of 
attention from the Congress, viz. Basic Educa- 
tion. I may not go into that here. . 

There are two things allied to the question 
of the medium of instruction, viz. the medium of 
administration and the public services examina- 
tions. The Working Committee has shown com- 
mendable foresight in taking them up also. The 
Committee has done very well in giving the re- 
gional languages a place of honour with English 
and Hindi in these two counts. This will facili- 
tate the Universities to adopt the regional lan- 
guages as their medium. 

There is a reference in the Working Com- 
mittee resolution on the medium that Hindi may 
be used also. This should not be misconstrued 
to mean that Hindi is to be on a par with the 
regional languages which, in terms of the resolu- 
tion, shall be the medium. Hindi is there for 
inter-State purposes, ie. non-regional students 
and teachers can use Hindi. The resolution fur- 
ther suggests that during the transition English 
may also be permitted for a reasonable time. 

As all regional languages including Hindi 
will have their place along with the all-India com- 
mon language in respect of the services, it will 
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clear the way for the promotion of Hindi in 
non-Hindi areas. Well may the South now take 
to Hindi without the fears of what is called 
‘Hindi imperialism’. The Congress resolution 
clarifies Hindi as of two sorts, one as the regional 
language and the other as “ the all-India national 
language for official and other purposes.” As this 
aspect of the question is dealt with in this issue 
at some length, I leave it here. 


Looking from the point of view of ‘nation- 
building, the Congress has, by these its epoch- 
making resolutions, given us a very timely lead 
in a sphere of our national life, which, I think, 
is far more important and serious in its effect 
than the Five Year Plan even. Is it now upto 
the Congress, the people, and the Government 
to combine and co-ordinate their efforts in achie- 


ving the great objective which radically affects 
the reconstruction of our educational system. 


9-4-’54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 


DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES AND STATE 


BUDGET 
[In the Bombay Legislative Council a member had 
criticized the Finance Minister's Budget Speech by saying 
that he adopted a defensive attitude by taking shelter for 
his presentation of the Budget under the Directive Princl- 
ples of the Constitution. I rather think that such a plan 
of presenting the Budget is appropriate and necessary. 
Not only the, Budget, I hold that our new Five Year Plan 
also must be made under the major heads of requirements 
under these Principles. As we know, they are “ funda- 
mental in the governance of the country and it shall be 
the duty of the State to apply these Principles in making 
laws.” They are to be “fundamental axioms of State 
policy.” The following observations are reproduced from 
my speech in the Council on 9 and 10-3-1954. 
6-454 —M. P.] 
I very much appreciate the action of the Hon. Finance 
Minister in having given us a clear picture as to what 
Constitutional requirements a State should fulfil and how 
this State is trying to fulfil them. I would go further and 
say that Government should inform the public and the 
legislature how the various Directive Principles are being 
implemented by the State. For example, in paras 2 to 4, 
the speech of the Finance Minister touches a very impor- 
tant Directive Principle, namely, regarding the standard 


_ of living. Paragraph 4 refers to the existence of unemploy- 


ment in certain sections of the population. There is a 
Directive Principle pertaining to the right to work, provi- 
sion of employment to people, and improvement in the 
standard of living of the people. If we have a picture of 
the progress made in the implementation of such Direc- 
tive Principles, it would be a good thing. That is why I 


very much appreciate the line of approach by the Finance 
Minister. 


The State is also implementing the Five Year Plan. 
We welcome the Five Year Plan because it seeks to 
implement the Directive Principles under the Consti- 
tution. 


Gram-Panchayat 


The Directive Principle regarding the Gram- 
Panchayats has been referred to. I would like to know 
what is the local autonomy and the devolution of power 
that actually goes to these Gram Panchayats. Development 
of these village republics depends ultimately upon such 
progressive State policy. Therefore, if such a_ picture 
would be given to us, it would be welcome. 
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Weaker Sections of the People 

Then, Sir, I have to draw the attention of the Hon. 
Minister to the provisions of Article 46 of the Constitution, 
regarding the weaker sections of our people. Which are 
these weaker sections? As we all know certain Hindu 
widows do not re-marry. The only way of maintenance 
for them is to find out some employment. Posts of teachers 
in primary schools are a fruitful source.- But under the 
present rules and under the priorities that have been fixed 
by Government, they do not get any priority. In my opi- 
nion they should be taken to falling under the expression 
“weaker sections” appearing in Article 46 of the 
Constitution and priority should be given to them. 


Backward Classes 

Then the Hon. Finance Minister has stated in para- 
graph 22 that to prevent exploitation of Backward Classes 
in forest areas, Government allocates a substantial number 
of forest coupes to the Forest Labourer’s Co-operative 
Societies. I have come to know that buses are plying there 
for removing timber, displacing the bullock carts; and I 
apprehend that consequently unemployment amongst 
these labourers would be increased. For instance, the 
Dangs people are wholly dependent upon the forest labour 
and the bullock cart is the only vehicle which they were 
plying. Now if buses begin to ply in these areas then they 
would not get any work for their carts. I would, therefore, 
suggest that Government should find out some ways for 
relieving competition between the buses and the bullock 
carts. It is a question of giving employment to these 
people, of rehabilitating them and also of helping them. 

Prohibition 

Then, Sir, I am sorry to find that Prohibition always 
comes in for criticism either in this House or in the other 
House. I personally feel that it is very unfortunate that 
at every Budget Session, a reference should be made to 
Prohibition by repeating the same objections. These very 
Honourable Members say that they desire Prohibition. If 
that be a fact, then I would request them to come out 
with constructive suggestions for implementing Prohi- 
bition. But when the principle is accepted their crying 
for the loss of income is something queer. The Honourable 
Finance Minister has stated that though Government had 
to forgo a possible revenue of about Rs 10.77 crores, the 
benefit to the consumers has been of the order of 
Rs 35 crores. 

A question has been raised as to whether they are 
utilizing all this benefit for drinking illicit liquor or not. 
Sir, illicit distillation had been there even during the 
excise law Rule. And if we see the Madhya Pradesh Prohi- 
bition Inquiry Committee rpeort, it will be found that in 
the half area which is wet, illicit distillation is greater 
than in the other half area which is dry. Therefore to 
connect illicit distillation and questions of this sort with 
Prohibition is quite irrelevant. In America, for example, 
which is so often being quoted against us, there is no 
Prohibition. However, there illicit distillation and boot- 
legging is enormous, and that way, America is not only 
wet but it is almost drenched. America is now thinking of 
finding out ways and means as to how to stop illicit distil- 
lation and bootlegging. Not only that, but figures are given 
out by social workers there showing how millions of 
dollars have to be spent for medical treatment, on jails, 
for insanity, etc. and how drink is costing the American 
exchequer more than it gives. With these things before us, 
let us now be sure that Prohibition is not to be linked 
up with the idea of income to the State. Prohibition is a 
sure welfare activity. It helps nutrition; it helps the 
standard of living, it inrproves the health of the masses. 
When once Prohibition is there it helps such things as 
nutrition and health and standard of living etc. Besides 
family happiness and social happiness of the people is 
also ensured. 

Right to Work and Unemployment 

Articles 39, 41 and 43 of the Constitution deal with 
the supject of unemployment, or, as the Constitution puts 
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it, the right to work and the right to gainful employment. 
Article 39 refers to one thing, Article 40 refers to another ; 
and Article 43 specifically refers to village industries and 
other things for providing employment. In a way, the 
speech of the Finance Minister makes some mention of 
these things. For example, reference has been made to the 
unemployment amongst the educated section, and reference 
has also been made to what is proposed to be done, with 
the help given by the Government of India, to relieve that 
unemployment. I think there is a large amount of rural 
under-employment also and a reference to that should also 
have been made. It is not that our people in rural areas 
are totally unemployed in the sense in which we people 
in cities are. Economists and statisticians say that more 
than 40 per cent of them are under-employed, because 
they have no gainful occupation during a part of the year. 
This is a huge drain on our resources, on our strength 
and capacity for development. This is an item which 
should be taken into consideration at the time of framing 
the Budget and something done to relieve the under- 
employment. I know that this right of gainful employment 
and to work has been abridged by the Constitution to the 
capacity of the States for development etc. However, it is 
an important obligation on the State which must be care- 
fully fulfilled. I do not mean to suggest thereby that this 
question has not been attended to. In a paragraph refe- 
rence has been made to industries, co-operative societies 
ete. and what is being done with regard to them. Mention 
has also been made as to what is being done with regard 
to small scale industries. My only point in referring to this 
is that it would have been‘a better thing if we had got a 
larger and a wider picture of the whole thing and what 
the specific remedies have been thought of to meet the 
situation in our villages. 


Under-employment and Adivasis 


In this matter of under-employment, I have to refer 
to one thing and that is to the unfair competition between 
the bullock cart and the bus with a specific reference to 
our Adivasis either in the grass areas of Pardi and Thana 
or in the jungle areas of Panch Mahals or Dangs etc. In 
this area they have not much to occupy themselves with 
by way of agriculure. The whole of their life and work 
centres round either the forest areas or the grass land. 
They cut grass and wood and take them over to various 
stations in their bullock carts which give them some 
employment during a part of the year. If in this area either 
State Transport or other private vehicles are allowed to 
ply instead, they would take away the work from these 
people. 


Small-scale vs. Large-scale Industries 


In this connection, I would remind the House of the 
direction by the Planning Commission. They have speci- 
fically said that small-scale industries must not be allowed 
to suffer under an unfair competition from large-scale 
industries, and a long paragraph has been devoted to 
saying how this can be done. I am quoting from page S1 
the Summary of the First Five "Year Plan issued by the 
Planning Commission. It says: 


“The primary directive policy should be to provide 
a field within which each cottage industry can organize 
itself. Wherever a large-scale industry competes with 
a cottage industry, the appropriate course would be to 
try and formulate a common production programme 
which could take account of such factors as efficiency, 
scope for development and employment potential. One 
or more of the following element might form part of 
a common production programme: 


(1) reservation of spheres of production: 


(2) mon-expansion of the capacity of a large- 
scale industry ; 


(3) imposition of a cess 
industry ; 


on a large-scale 


(4) arrangements for the supply of raw mate- 
rials ; and 
(5) co-ordination for research, training etc.” 

I would suggest that this particular aspect of the 
work, which touches our scheduled tribes in the forest and 
grass growing areas, must be looked into, as otherwise these 
people will be without employment during two or three 
months of the year. 


Primary Education 


I now come to the question of primary education. It 
has been specifically mentioned in Article 45 of the Consti- 
tution, to which attention has been drawn by our Finance 
Minister. There is no mention of Basic Education there. 
The provision follows the way of thinking of politicians 
like the late Shri Gokhale that there must be free and 
compulsory education. But experience in india since then 
has shown that there should be not merely expansion of 
education, but also the content of education has to be 
looked into, and it is because of this that we have slowly 
switched gn to Basic Education as a national policy of 
primary education. Although the Hon. Finance Minister 
has not made specific reference to it, we know that our 
State is committed to it. 


NOTES 


French India on the Move 


Our people in French India are on the move 
to assert their freedom and the right of self- 
determination. That they do this in a peaceful 
manner deserves congratulations of all peace- 
lovers. However, it is a cruel irony of fate that 
this move had to be taken against the very 
Republic which in the last century in Europe 
played the historical role of raising the banner 
of freedom. The people of French India decided 
in their communes and corporations to merge 
with India. If at all democratic verdict of the 
population interested in the demand is neces- 
sary, it is there. The Government of India sug- 
gested a way and procedure to achieve the object. 
To meet all this with repression etc. could have 
been safely avoided. However the French 
Government seems to think in a manner other 
than the obvious or the proper. It should under- 
stand that the age of mercantile colonialism that 
it could establish in the 18th century is now over. 
We wish all success to the peaceful assertion of 
self-determination and freedom of the French 
Indian people. 


11-4-54 M. P. 


The Spiral of Prices 

A report says that 35,000 acres produced 
2.5 lakh maunds more rice in U. P. on account of 
Japanese method of cultivation. The value of 
the increased yield is estimated at about Rs 32 
lakhs. The average increase is 7.4 maunds of 
paddy per acre. 


The news looks as if for jubilation and glee. 
But the sinister meaning of the news is that the 
cultivators can now exact Rs 32 lakhs from 
buyers (i.e. from sales). Thus the increased yield 
will not cheapen rice. | 
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The increased yield is due to nature and 
skill employed which should lighten the burden 
of consumers, if the production was for social 
purposes. 


But nature and skill are used for getting 
more money out of consumers, thanks to indi- 
viduals and States trying to make profits and 
more profits out of consumers. The increased 
production, thanks to skill or machines, cannot 
benefit the consumers at all under the present 
set-up, whether produced by investment by the 
individuals or States. 


The theory that increased production redu- 
ces prices either due to competition in the 
market (thanks to supply and demand!) or 
Owing to rapid methods of production (thanks to 
labour and time-saving devices !) does not apply 
at all to the present set-up. During the last 
hundred years the prices have gone steadily up 
reducing the purchasing power of money and of 
men. U.S. dollar is worth only about 50 per cent 
of its purchasing power of what it was about 150 
years ago. No increased earnings have compen- 


4 sated for the reduced purchasing power of 


money. In spite of increased earnings more and 
more people live under subsistence level in even 
U. S. and in other countries they go out of 
employment altogether. Want of sales alone 


_ keeps the prices at the present level ; otherwise 


they would shoot up. 
M. P. T. ACHARYA 


BHOODAN FIGURES 
(Upto 25-3-’54) 


SN. State Total Land Total Land 
Collection Distributed 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1. Assam 1,349 
2. Andhra 11,049 
3. Orissa 67,165 
4. Uttar Pradesh 5,01,268 41,918 
§ 5. Karnatak 1,669 
_ 6. Kerala 17,000 
: 7. Gujarat 26,277 
. 8. Tamilnad 21,015 256 
| 9. Delhi 9,245 4 
10. Panjab 4,205 
11. Bengal 1,525 
12. Bihar 15,30,000 
13. Madhya Pradesh 65,684 1,006 
14. Madhya Bharat 60,757 
15. Maharashtra 11,963 
> 16. Mysore 3,269 
17. Rajasthan 3,12,720 2,070 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 4,963 126 
19. Saurashtra * 26,500 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,377 
21. Hyderabad (Dn.) 83,035 10,505 
Total 27,62,035 55,885 


Gaya 


KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 
Office Secretary, 
A. I. Sarva Seva Sangh. 
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WE DEMAND OUR RIGHT #* 
(By Vinoba) 


I am very happy to see you all here. It shows 
your love and sympathy for me and for the work 
I greatly value. A few zamindars and other land- 
holders of your village had come to see me at 
noon. We had a very friendly talk for about one 
and a half hours. It pleased me very much. It 
is believed generally that the villagers in India 
are an illiterate lot and that they have no intelli- 
gence. My experience, however, has always been 
that they are endowed with almost an intuitive 
understanding of what is good and what is bad. 
They are quick in grasping things and are very 
thoughtful. They do not accept anything hastily 
without mature consideration. That is why they 
have been able to hold out all these ages. When 
I see them discussing and arguing things I am 
delighted. I try to look in their heart. I find that 
they think seriously, turning the thing over in 
their minds and examining it in all its aspects. 
That is how India has endured through all the 
numerous vicissitudes of her history. Our villa- 
gers have a rich store of experience and they 
carry the essence of our old culture. They have 
the intelligence and intuition to judge things. 
And this is exactly what I want. I want them 
to think and come to a decision only after full 
consideration. I do not want them to donate 
lands without being convinced of its utility. 


So we had a very interesting talk about this 
subject. They asked me to show them a model 
Bhoodan village —a village where people have 
donated and distributed lands. If it impressed 
them favourably then, they said, they too would 
be ready to share their lands with others. This 
was a good suggestion. But how are we to fulfil 
it unless people came forward to donate lands 
and afford us an opportunity to reorganize the 
life of the village concerned on the Bhoodan 
lines? If everyone were to ask that he be first 
shown a model Bhoodan village and then only 
would he consider the question of his co-opera- 
tion in this venture, then there could be no pro- 
gress at all. It is then for you and everyone 
else to come forward and work for setting up 
such models. Indeed it is of the essence of our 
conception of the gram-rajya that local people 
themselves should build it and control it. That 
is the way to strengthen the villages. The uplift 
and enrichment of villages lies in your own 
hands. The Gita says: ‘ Raise yourself by your 
own efforts.” 


‘Raise yourself’ means raise your family 
and your village. All those with whom it is your 
lot to live together must be thought of as consti- 
tuting a single family. It is not right to say, as 
people generally do, that everyone has his own 
fate and that it is none of his responsibility to 


aie From a speech at Chaubar (Gaya) on 26-3-’54. 
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help others beyond his immediate family. If that 
were to be accepted as a right principle for the 
guidance of one’s conduct, one might as well 
leave the members of one’s family also to their 
fate. 


The age in which we are living demands 
that people should live and work together. In 
the old days in the wars that took place there 
were no more than ten to twenty thousand 
soldiers on each side. In the third battle of Pani- 
pat which was a huge affair judged by the 
standards prevailing at that time each side had 
about two lakh soldiers. In modern wars they 
number not lakhs but crores. This is the age of 
science. In this age only those will survive who 
will agree to work and live together. This age 
does not permit isolation, whatever its kind and 
form. The land of the village will not belong to 
individuals but to the village community. The 
individual ownership will have to go. This is the 
demand of the age. The change is inevitable, 
but we want to bring it about in such a way 
that no undue hardship is caused to anybody. 
That is why we want from each of you a due 
share for the bhoodan. We want it not as 
charity but as a right. 


-A friend remarked today that he found it 
hard to accept the position that in donating his 
land he was not making a gift but merely re- 
storing to the recipient what was his right. It 
may really be hard to accept it, but I would 
repeat and you must understand this that in ask- 
ing for land we are not asking for mercy as 
beggars do, but for our right — the right of the 
Daridranarayan. If you are not yet convinced of 
the justice of this demand, do not give. I will 
continue to explain it to you again and again 
until you are converted. Man is, as the Sanskrit 
word for it connotes, a thinking being. If an 
effort is made to explain a thing to him in right 
manner, he is bound to understand it in the end. 
I will keep to this faith and persist in taking the 
message to every one as often as necessary. 


One thing is certain: Poverty will end only 
when it is shared and levelled up amongst all. 
The land is fixed in quantity. It cannot increase. 
Obviously then we can put an end to poverty 
only by a just redistribution of it and by all 
working on it in co-operation with one another. 
Redistribution may involve fragmentation to 
Some extent, but that need not worry us. We 
are out to unite the hearts. The union of hearts 
will lead also to union of hands, that is, people 
will then co-operate with one another. And so 
the production will increase. 


The Vedas say, “ Earn with a hundred hands 
and then distribute with a thousand.” Let us 
then distribute all our riches with joyous aban- 
don pulling down the barriers which divide man 
and man. 


(Adapted from Hindi) 


April 17, 1954 


WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTIONS 


[The Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress, that met at Delhi on April 4, 5, passed the following 
epoch-making resolutions.] 


I 
Medium of Instruction 


“The Congress has repeatedly laid down 
the policy to be pursued in regard to the medium 
of’ instruction in schools and colleges. The 
Congress Working Committee passed resolutions 
on this subject on August 5, 1949 and again on 
May 17, 1953. The Constitution of India has 
recognized Hindi as the all-India national 
language, while it has also indicated other regio- 
nal languages of national significance. 


“Tt should be the objective of the Govern- 
ment, through the educational system and by 
other means, to encourage and develop Hindi, 
both as a regional language and as the all-India 
national language for official and other purposes. 
At the same time, the other regional languages, 
named in the Constitution, should also be given 


full encouragement. The object aimed at should 
be the development of an Indian literature’ 


through all these great languages of India, which 
should, therefore, have close contacts with each 
other. 

“While Hindi, as the all-India national 
language, should be a compulsory subject at 
various stages in schools and colleges, it is neces- 
sary that people in the Hindi-speaking areas 
should learn at least one other Indian language. 


“Tt should be remembered that, while 
English must give place to Hindi in India, a 
knowledge of foreign languages will continue to 
be necessary in order to keep in touch with 
foreign literature and currents of thought and 
developments in various fields of activity. This 
will also encourage the development of the 
literature and languages of India. 


“While some study of all the important 
foreign languages of Europe and Asia is desi- 
rable, it will be necessary to encourage, specially 
the study of English, both because of its impor- 
tance as one of the principal world languages 
and its past contacts. 


“The medium of instruction at the primary 
stage must be the mother-tongue of the child 
in accordance with the wishes of the parent or the 
guardian of the child. Ordinarily, this will be the 
language of the area or the State. In tribal areas 
the medium during the early stages should be 
the mother tongue of the people of the area. 


“In large cities and other areas, where there 
are many people speaking a language or langua- 
ges other than the regional language, public 
primary schools should give instruction in the 
mother tongue, provided there are a reasonable 
number of persons demanding such instruction. 
In bilingual areas, more particularly the border 
areas between two States, special facilities 
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should be given for primary education in each 


of the languages of that area. 


“Instruction at the secondary stage should 
ordinarily be given in the regional language, but 
other languages may also be used where there is 
a sufficiently large number of pupils. At the 
secondary stage, the all-India language, namely 
Hindi, should be a compulsory second language. 

“At the university stage, the medium of 
instruction should be the regional language, 
though Hindi may also be used. In the univer- 
Sities, while normal teaching will be done in the 
regional language, it should be open to teachers 
to deliver lectures in Hindi and occasionally even 
in English. This will facilitate inter-provincial 
cultural intercourse. 


“Tn the teaching of scientific and technical 
subjects the transition from English to Hindi or 
the regional language should be so arranged as 
to be gradual and not bring down standards, An 
intervening stage, in regard to some subjects 
where both Hindi or the regional language and 
English are used as media may be desirable. 

“As it is desirable to have an adequate 
knowledge of a foreign language this should be 
taken at the high school stage and continued at 
the university stage. 

“The Working Committee approves general- 


_ dy of the 15-year programme which the Edu- 


cation Ministry of the Central Government has 
drawn up in three stages of five years each, so 
as to complete the replacement of English by 
Hindi at the end of that period.” 


II 
. Medium of All-India Services Examinations 


“Tn view of the fact that the Constitution of 
India has recognized Hindi as the all-India 
national language and has fixed a period of 15 
years for the transition to Hindi for official all- 
India purposes, it is desirable that progressive 
steps should be taken to make Hindi the 
language of examinations for the all-India 
Services. 

“These steps should be so phased as not to 
cause any undue burden on the candidates from 
any part of the country where the regional 
language is other than Hindi. While Hindi as 
well as the regional languages must be given 
every encouragement to develop, it must be re- 
membered that a knowledge of foreign languages, 
and more especially English will continue to be 
essential for persons in the higher services. 


“The Working Committee recommended 
that progressively examinations for the all-India 
Services should be held in Hindi, English, and 
the principal regional languages and candidates 
may be given the option to use any of these 
languages for the purpose of examinations. In 
the event of a candidate choosing Hindi or a 
regional language for the purpose of his 
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examination, he should pass separately in 
Einglish also. 

“ All candidates who have been successful] in 
these all-India examinations will have to pass a 
test in Hindi at an early stage, unless they have 


already taken Hindi in the examinations 
previously. 


“ The next stage should be a continuation of 
option to use Hindi, English or the regional 
languages in these examinations in the manner 
stated above, but with the addition of a compul- 
sory paper on Hindi for such candidates whose 
language is other than Hindi, and a compulsory . 
paper in some other Indian language for 
candidates whose language is Hindi. In both 
cases, Knglish will be a compulsory subject for 
those who appear in the examinations in Hindi 
or the other regional languages. 


“In this way, Hindi should progressively 
replace English as the language of examinations 
for the all-India Services.” 

1 og 
National Programme for Prohibition 


“ The Constitution has laid down the Direc- 
tive Principle that the States shall endeavour to 
bring about Prohibition of the consumption, 
except for medicinal purposes, of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs, which are injurious to health. 


“The Congress Working Committee having 
reviewed generally the progress of Prohibition 
in different States, considers that it is imperative 
in national interest to take steps for more effec- 
tive implementation of the Directive. 


“The Working Committee takes note of the 
fact that though certain States have taken 
substantial measures to carry out the policy of 
Prohibition, in several other States adequate 
progress has not been made and various diffi- 
culties have been encountered. 


“ In carrying out its scheme of social reform, 
which is of such far-reaching significance for the 
community as a whole, especially for the poorer 
section of the population both in urban and rural 
areas, financial aspect by themselves should not 
influence the course of policy and action. 


“The Committee feels that the stage has 
been reached when the experience gained and 
difficulties met with in recent years should be 
studied carefully and objectively with a view 
to evolving a national programme for the fulfil- 
ment, with the widest possible public support 
and as speedily as may be feasible, of the 
Directive of the Constitution. 


“To this end the Working Committee sug- 
gests that the Planning Commission may make 
recommendations to the State Governments for 
collecting data and arranging for a full study of 
the subject in all its aspects by a committee 
appointed for this purpose.” 


$$ nnn 
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DEFENCE ws. DEVELOPMENT 
(Byer. Kodanda Rao) it 

Referring to possible American military aid 
to Pakistan, the Prime Minister of India said that 
India would not enter on an armaments race, pul 
would rely on the development of the material 
and moral resources of her people, that her 
armed forces were needed only for defence but 
not for aggression, that, while she would accept 
foreign economic aid, she would not accept mili- 
tary aid from any quarter, and that she would 
gladly enter into mno-war pacts with her 

ighbours. 
oe "In that case, does India need her present 
armed strength, which, in terms of expenditure 
for easy understanding, costs about Rs 200 crores 

r annum ? 
ES Defence expenditure must be related to the 
needs as well as the resources of a country. If, 
for instance, Ceylon fears Indian aggression, she 
has not the resources to out-distance Indian 
military strength; she must go under or seek 
external aid. 

In the most unlikely contingency of UK, 
USA, USSR or China invading India, the present 
armed strength of India is inadequate for suc- 
cessful defence, beyond playing a vital delaying 
action. ; 

Against a possible aggression of Pakistan 
which spent about Rs 70 crores on her military 
might, need India spend about Rs 200 crores ? 

It is possible that with adequate American 
military aid, the balance may be tilted in favour 
of Pakistan. But Mr Nehru declined to enter on 
an armament race with Pakistan. 

If India must be prepared for Pakistan ag- 
gression in spite of assurances of Pakistan’s 
innocent intentions, Pakistan also feels it neces- 
sary to be prepared for defence against possible 
Indian aggression, and supplement her military 
might with American aid. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion seems to be that the military strength and 
expenditure of both India and Pakistan should be 
reduced approximately to the same level just 
enough for defence but not for offence by either, 
and divert the released personnel and finance 
for development purposes, which will incidental- 
ly minimize, if not obviate, the need for foreign 
economic aid also. 

It seems odd that both India and Pakistan 
should spend so much of their limited resources 
on defence forces which are too small against the 
ageression of the larger powers, and too large 
against that of the smaller ones, and at the same 
time accept foreign economic aid! Diversion 
from defence to development will build up both 
the nations, without either being a military 
danger to the other. | 

Whether Pakistan reciprocates or not, or 
until she does so, India may well reduce her mili- 
tary expenditure to about Rs 100 crores with 
adequate safety, and minimize her dependence 
on foreign economic aid. The retrenched military 
personnel may well be employed as far as possi- 
ble for development work, where their training 
in discipline and national spirit will be a great 


asset. Let India, with faith, courage and safety, 


lead in disarmament and development. 
(Abridged) 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
II 


One day Mr John Seymour and his Madras friends 
talked of prohibition (Round about India, p. 73). 

‘For us,’ said the Major, ‘prohibition is absurd, but 
not for the working class. A friend of mine who has a 
textile mill told me that now there is prohibition, his 
workers do twice as much work. Or they would at least 
if only the prohibition were properly enforced.’ 

‘For simple villagers may be prohibition is good,’ he 
(Number one) said. ‘You see, John, we Indians, when 
we drink, we do not know where to stop. We do of course. 
We are educated men. But the villager does not. You 
will see in a village the wealthier ryots will take to drink. 
A respected man will put a towel over his face so that 
he cannot be recognized and make his way to the toddy 
shop. There he will find a group of hangers-on. They 
will drink half the night, and soon he will not bother 
about the towel. All the world can see him there. And 
they will talk aloud and sing—and sometimes fight — 
and he will spend all his money, and soon his children 
will have to go without food.’ 

‘Yet, so many of our families are ruined like that,’ 
said Kutti. 

‘And here in the city,’ said the Major, ‘even the 
rickshaw coolies spend all their earnings on drink. As 
soon as they have earned a rupee they go and drink it. 
And also the mill workers. Prohibition is to see that 
their children get enough food. And also to see they 
are fit to work.’ 

‘Does it do what it’s supposed to?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Number one. ‘Nobody takes 
any notice of it. It just gives employment to a huge 
army of prohibition guards, who are without exception 
the biggest rascals in the State. How can you have prohi- 
bition when there’s a toddy palm every few yards of the 
landscape ? The only difference now is that the Govern- 
ment loses the revenue....And nobody drinks any less.’ 

‘In Bombay there are special people for going to 
jail,’ said Kutti. ‘The bootleggers carry on their busi- 
ness; every now and then the police have to make an 
arrest, so one of these men comes forward and gets him- 
self arrested. He goes to jail for six months; the boot- 
leggers keep his wife and children and pay him a lump 
sum when he comes out.’ 

....All agreed it would be best if the poor in India 
drank less or were prohibited from drinking at all; but 
that in fact prohibition failed to achieve either of these 


I asked. 


objects. Prohibition does not work; and that was that. 
Vv. G. D. 
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TWO ANNAS 


BASIC EDUCATION AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


i. The Constitution of India has laid down the 
_ following Directive regarding education : 

“The State shall endeavour to provide, within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution, for free and compulsory education for 


all children until they complete the age of fourteen 
years.” (Art. 45) 


a We all know that it was late Shri G. K. 
- Gokhale and national workers of his pursuation 


' that followed him to whom we owe the national 
- objective of free and compulsory primary educa- 
- tion. This was a natural corollary from and 
- complementary to the late Lokamanya Tilak’s 


"famous mantra —‘Swaraj is our birthright ’. 


Gandhiji held both these great national 
_ leaders in very high esteem. He humbly claimed 
for himself that he was only working for the ful- 
 filment of the great ideals that these great leaders 
of the people had placed before us. He pointed 
out Satyagraha and Constructive Programme to 
realize the birthright of Freedom ; for free and 
compulsory primary education he put before us 
the idea of Basic Education and in respect thereof 
he went so far as to say that it was the greatest 
gift from him to the nation. 


Late Shri Gokhale had in view mainly the 


_ quantitative expansion of primary education. 


And he meant by it the knowledge of three ‘R’s 
i.e. reading, writing and arithmetic. Even today 
many in our country seem to hold this notion 
of education. 


If the work of primary education is to be 
continued with this conception as its centre, it 
will be a great burden to the tune of crores every 
year on the national exchequer and that too with 
no satisfactory results. Because none is satisfied 
with what goes on today in the name of primary 
education. All speak with one voice that it is ill- 
conceived, wrong-based, and divorced from real 
life and not in the interest of the masses. So it 
needs a thorough overhauling and it should not 
be prohibitive in expenses. 


So not only from the point of quantitative 
expansion of education alone but considering the 


question of quality and expenses, Gandhiji put 
before the country a revolutionary idea for a 
radical transformation in the system of educa- 
tion. It deals not only with the primary educa- 
tion alone but covers secondary education also, 
and being at the base it is capable of giving shape 
and form to higher education as well. The cen- 
tral idea in it was to plan a system of education 
best suited for our people living in the villages 
and on that foundation to construct an edifice 
of new citizenship of Swaraj in free India. 


This idea is not laid down in the Directive 
of the Constitution given above. It is a defect 
of the Article. Though the Central Government 
has adopted the principle of Basic Education and 
has declared that Secondary Education will be 
further carried on on these lines, it will gain an 
added weight if this thing is incorporated in the 
Constitution. It will then become the constitu- 
tional responsibility of the Government. It is 
therefore necessary that a clarification should be 
introduced in the Constitution. That will be the 
proper tribute to the Father of the Nation. That 
will mean a right measure indicative of proper 
evaluation of the new thing that India has 
contributed in the sphere of education. We know 
that the Working Committee of the Congress has 
appointed a sub-committee to study and suggest 
amendments in the Constitution. It would be 
right and proper for this Committee to recom- 
mend an addition of an explanation to the Art. 45 
of the Constitution that this education shall be 
in accordance with the principles of Basic Hdu- 
cation presented to us by the Father of the 
Nation. 


If the Committee does this there will be one 
more advantage. It will avert the possible dan- 
ger of a reaction in policy that may follow in the 
wake of a change in the Government or deli- 
berate distortion of the basic idea that is appre- 
hended. For then it will become unconstitutional 
to go back on the directive of the Constitution. 
In this regard it would be fit if the Hindustani 
Talimi Sangh makes a_ suggestion to the 
Congress. . 


13-4-’54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 
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MENACE TO EMPLOYMENT 
(By Mankumar Sen) 
The following is from the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta (Town Edition) dated February 
4, 1954: 
“On invitation from various Indian business con- 
cerns both in Calcutta and other industrial cities, a 
British expert has come to Calcutta from London by 
air on Wednesday afternoon. The expert has been 
invited specially to advise the business firms on 
mechanizing the factories to improve service effi- 
ciently” (italics mine). 

While we can only hazard a guess as to the 
exact nature of such mechanization, the conclu- 
ding words of the excerpt leave very little room 
for doubting that what is intended is the intro- 
duction of ‘labour-saving’ devices among pro- 
bably other measures. Because, ‘efficiency’ 
today is defined by ‘maximum production with 
minimum cost’, and almost invariably this cost- 
reduction is effected by drastically curtailing the 
wages or driving out the wage-earners. The 
volume of production is thus maximized with the 
minimum of cost and the produce is then priced 
competitively. 

Keeping this general practice of the large 
factories in mind, one cannot but view with 
anxiety the afore-stated drive, to ‘improve ser- 
vice efficiently ’. In fact this sort of mechaniza- 
tion or, ——in a more mouthful term, ‘ rationali- 
zation’—has_ already assumed _ proportion 
menacing to national employment. Consistent 
with their policy of employment and more 
employment for the people, the Government of 
the country cannot overlook or lightly brush 
aside measures that not only not broaden the 
scope for employment but actually hinder it. 

In the Kalyani Exhibition (during the recent 
session of the Congress) was shown the working 
of an automatic bidi-making machine which pro- 
duces one thousand and five hundred bDidis per 
hour. 1,500 is the maximum that an expert 
bidi-maker can reach in course of a 12 hour 
working day ; this means, the Automatic drives 
out of employment nearly 12 persons on ave- 
rage a day. It need not be told that bidi-making 
is the means of subsistence for lakhs of people, 
including a large number of women and children. 
This is one of the few home industries which 
afford scope even to a delinquent or a physical 
wreck to work and earn. Automatization of this 
industry and similar other industries will ob- 
viously displace persons who have neither the 
education nor the capital resources to fall back 
upon other means of livelihood. 

I hope, balanced economists will agree with 
me that to maintain a reasonable level of national 
employment, crude methods have to be followed 
in certain spheres of production. Because, as the 
processing of the raw material into finished pro- 
ducts advances, there is lesser and lesser demand 
of human labour and more and more need of 
capital and organization. So we have to select 
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spheres or sectors where finer mechanical pro- 
cess will not be allowed to trespass, in the name 
of efficiency; and bidi-making industry with 
many others certainly deserves this protection. 
What is passing under the name of ‘ efficiency ’ 
is, in fact, a clever modern device of capital to 
exploit labour and the labouring masses, more 
skilfully. It is high time our Gcvernment 
approaches this problem in a realistic manner 
and restrict the mechanization policy within 
appropriate limits. Indiscriminate mechaniza- 
tion is bound to be unhelpful to the national 
employment policy and it ultimately reacts on the 
manufacturers and business men too, unfavour- 
ably. The labour constitutes a vast majority of 
the buying public. To the extent employment is 
lost to them there is loss of purchasing power or 
effective demand for the manufacturer’s goods. 
Thus sets in depression. Let us be forewarned. 


CONFUSED THINKING IN INDUSTRY 
(By S. N. Agarwal) 

While replying to the general debate on the 
Budget, the Finance Minister, Shri C. D. Desh- 
mukh, made a few observations regarding the 
policy of rationalization in Indian industry. 
Everybody desires to adopt a “rational” 
approach to industrial problems. But we should 
also try to understand clearly that rationaliza- 
tion cannot and should not be reduced to a 
“fetish ” or an orthodoxy. It only connotes a 
scientific approach to our economic and indus- 
trial problems which differ from region to region 
in accordance with local circumstances. Ration- 
alization may mean one type of industrial 
organization in the United States of America 
where labour is scarce and capital is abundant ; 
it may mean quite a different pattern of indus- 
trialization in a country like India where capital 
is scarce and labour is abundant. It would, 
therefore, be wholly irrational to plead for ration- 
alization of industry in India on the American 
model. 

In India the fundamental problem that faces 
economic planners is the question of absorbing 
the unemployed or under-employed man-power 
both in the rural and urban areas. ‘As a matter 
of fact, our idle labour power is our real national 
capital which must be tapped effectively for pro- 
ducing additional wealth in the country. 
‘“Mechanization is good,” observed Gandhiji, 
“when the hands are too few for the work in- 
tended to be accomplished.” “It is an evil when 
there are more hands than required for the work, 
as is the case in India.” Gandhiji was, therefore, 
not against machinery as such; what he was 
against was the “craze” and “ indiscriminate 
use” of machinery. “I would welcome ’’, said 
Mahatma Gandhi, “the machine that lightens 
the burden of crores of men living in cottages.” 
“Tf we could have electricity in every village 
home, I would not mind villagers plying their 
implements and tools with electricity,” _ 
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Mr David Morse, Director General of the 
_ LL.O., in the course of his Annual Report for 
_ 1958 also observed that’ “it would be inappro- 
_ priate to attempt to adopt in countries where 
labour is abundant and cheap and capital scarce 
and dear, the capital-intensive and labour-saving 
methods of production which are appropriate in 
such countries as the United States and Canada.” 


In a country like India, therefore, the pro- 
per formula of industrial reorganization ought 
to be: Full employment plus maximum pro- 
duction. Any attempt to provide fuller employ- 
ment without trying to increase per capita pro- 
ductivity of labour would be suicidal in a coun- 
try with backward economy. At the same time, 
all plans to augment total industrial production 
without providing for fuller employment oppor- 
tunities to the millions of our unemployed or 


4g partially employed countrymen would amount 
- toa national crime of the worst order. The cor- 


rect solution of our economic ills, therefore, lies 
in balancing the twin objectives of fuller em- 
ployment and increased productivity. 


It is wrong to think that an increase in per 
capita productivity is possible only through 
large-scale industrialization. Even in the age of 
modern science, too many labour-saving devices 
merely for increasing productivity of wealth are 
very unwise and even inhuman. It is astonishing 
to find that despite dizzy heights that America 
has achieved in the domain of industrial pro- 
duction, there are even today about 37 lakhs of 
people who have to be maintained by the State 
as unemployed labour. The lot of these unem- 
ployed “ dole-eaters”” is surely very unenvious ; 
they suffer miserably not only physically and 
mentally but also morally and spiritually. In 
India, we would like to develop a system of 
decentralized industrial economy which would 
provide work to all rather than “ doles ” to some. 
We are not against efficiency and technological 
progress provided it promotes human welfare 
and evolution. In computing the costs of pro- 
duction through merely mechanical devices, we 
should never lose sight of the social costs which 
are involved in human suffering and degradation 
as a result of unemployment. In other words, 
our ideal should be “ economic efficiency” and 
not merely “‘ mechanical efficiency ”, Mere tech- 
nological progress results in a society where 
“wealth accumulates, but men decay.” 


These days, we hear much about the urgent 
need for ‘capital formation”. We are told by 
financial “experts” that economic development 
specially under a backward economy cannot be 
achieved without finding more capital for further 
investment. This is, of course, true to a large 
extent. But it is mo use reducing this idea to a 
dogma or an economic creed. To my mind, much 
more important than capital formation is the 
urgent need for setting up an organization for 


harnessing the idle man-power of India for 
developmental purposes. It is evident that even 
for utilizing this unemployed man-power, some 
amount of capital would be essential. But the 
fact remains that our real capital in India is that 
of “ enforced idleness ” which could be very pro- 
fitably used as “spontaneous activity ” for re- 
building New India of our dreams. Instead of 
talking too much about “capital formation” it 
would, therefore, be more appropriate to discuss 
the problems of “ labour: organization ”. Our in- 
dustrialists and economic “ experts ” have turned: 
the question of capital formation into a bogey 
and even a myth; it is high time the myth is 
exploded with understanding and constructive 
criticism. 


It is said that ours is a “ mixed economy ” 
in which the private sector must be given ample 
scope for expansion and development. It is also 
contended that the process of rationalization is 
almost inevitable under a mixed type of eco- 
nomy. To be frank, we do not very much relish 
the term “ mixed ” economy ; it savours of mixed 
or confused thinking and indecisive action. A 
much better word for the kind of “ golden mean ” 
economy that we visualize would, perhaps, be a 
“balanced” or “middle” economy. We desire 
to avoid both the extremes of capitalism and 
totalitarianism by following the middle way of 
decentralized economy for consumer goods in- 
dustries and nationalization of the “key” or 
mother industries. We have no doubt in our 
minds that this type of ‘‘ middle economy ” is the 
best for India under the existing circumstances. 
The canting critic turns round and remarks: 
“ By encouraging cottage and village industries in 
the country, you shall only distribute poverty.” 
The industrialists are now trying to use this re- 
mark almost as a slogan to damn cottage and 
small-scale industries. We desire to stoutly refute 
the implications of this unfair and unjust remark. 
If fruits of latest technique and research are 
made available to the cottage and village indus- 
tries, we are sure that their efficiency and pro- 
ductive capacity would improve considerably. In 
fact, even a world-renowned industrialist like 
Henry Ford admits that, “as a general rule, a 
large plant is not economical” and that “big 
business must scatter through the country not 
only to obtain the lowest costs but also to spend 
the money of production among the people who 
produce the product.’ At any rate, we would 
earnestly plead for the redistribution even of 
“ poverty ” in order to stop without any further 
delay this vulgar display of wealth in our coun- 
try in the form of “ cocktail” parties, receptions, 
palacial houses and luxury cars. New India of 
Gandhiji’s dreams is now taking shape and the 
gaping gulf between the rich and the poor can- 
not be tolerated any further. 


(Adapted from A.J.C.C. Economic Review, 1-454) 
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WEAKER WINGS OF NATION’S TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


(By Magankhai P. Desai) 


The Union Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try, Shri T. T. Krishnamachari, while inaugu- 
rating the Textile Industry Centenary Celebra- 
tions in Bombay, dwelt at some length on the 
existence of conflicts in the textile industry. As 
we know, the industry works through three 
main wings—l1. The Textile Mill, 2. The 
Handloom, and 3. The Charkha and Khadi. The 
three wings, so far at least as the bulk and 
money-values are concerned, are in the same 
order of importance as stated above. However, 
that is not the true nor the whole index of their 
importance, as there are various other and more 
vital aspects from which their importance should 
be considered. The view that the Union Minister 
took of the matter was not only superficial but 
also it was biased in favour of the bulky and 
more vocal, the wealthier and the deeply en- 
trenched wing, viz., the textile mill. The following 
are some of the observations he is reported to 
have made in the course of his inaugural 
address : 


Regarding the handloom he said, the hand- 
loom and mill interests were at loggerheads. 
While he deplored it, he was not perturbed 
about it, because he felt assured that the hand- 
loom industry could not exist without the spin- 
ning mill. And he was cocksure that the Charkha 
was not going to thrive so much as to supply 
yarn to the handloom, and hence the latter will 
always be at the doubtful mercies of the textile 
mill. 


About Khadi he felt still more comfortable, 
because he felt that it would never replace the 
handloom nor the mill industry ; and with some 
air of authority he said that, “we have, as a 
government, now taken away the political signi- 
ficance of Khadi to some extent and have begun 
to emphasize the economic significance of it.” 


One does not know what the Hon. Minister 
meant by the ‘ political’ significance of Khadi as 
apart from its basic economic and social value 
for our unemployed masses. It gives employ- 
ment at their very doors and without displacing 
anybody, unlike the textile mill which cannot 
thrive without exploiting or displacing labour 
and drawing away nation’s hard-earned capital 
for private aggrandizement. However, the Hon. 
Minister was pleased to recommend to the 
textile mill industry “to think kindly of hand- 
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loom and Khadi, so that the conflicts could be 
removed ”’. | 


Having allowed these small mercies to the 
two weaker wings of the National textiles, he 
went all out to proffer help and guidance and 
government sympathy to the strongest wing, viz. 
the mills, and suggested that modernization of 
mill machinery must be undertaken; and he 
went so far as to say that it was not only in their 
interests, but also in those of labour as well as 
the people in general. If anybody, apart from the 
mill-owners, can rival the Commerce Minister 
in bold assertion of such faith, he might per- 
haps be the Finance Minister of India who also 
stands for what is called ‘rationalization’. I 
reproduce in this issue an article by Shri S. N. 
Agarwal, which tries to show how irrational 
and unwise it would be to undertake this 
‘rationalization’ so-called, which will really, in 
the conditions obtaining in India at present, 
mean and result into aiding and abetting the 
social malady of growing private capitalism here. 


Shri Morarjibhai Desai in his presidential 
remarks on the occasion well said that in any 
modernization scheme contemplated by the mill 
industry, the Government had to take into con- 
sideration the implications regarding the labour 
force ; and Government would not be a party to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer. It 
will be wholly unscientific and irrational to for- 
get that the main and urgent thing to do in India 
is to secure full employment of millions of our 
un- or under- employed people, by rationalizing 
the textile production in all its three wings on a 
national basis. This requires that the Charkha 
and the handloom must be organized and plan- 
ned to give sound work and the textile mill must 
be controlled and directed to subserve that main 
objective. In this regard, research for technical 
improvement in our rural implements should be 
undertaken on Government and national levels. 
The Planning Commission in alliance and co- 
operation with the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board must now begin to apply its mind to this 
project, so that the new Five Year Plan might 
be framed accordingly. The Industry Minister 
will do immense service to the people by agree- 
ing to show his sympathy and consideration to 


this project. The mighty mill industry can surely 


take care of itself. It is the weaker two wings 


that should be diligently and carefully helped 


under Swaraj. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT OF TAPPERS 
UNDER PROHIBITION 


(By Gandhiji) 


He (Shri Gajanan Naik) suggests that tap- 
ping need not stop at all. Only what tappers will 
tap under the Prohibition regime will be sweet 
toddy which will be converted into gur instead 
of fiery liquid. Indeed I learn that, in Andhra- 


desh, the tappers do not sell the palm juice they 


extract, but they convert it into gur which they 
sell to the arack manufacturers who make arack 
out of this gur. In such cases, nothing need be 
done except for the State to take over this gur 
at a reasonable agreed price. From what I know 
of the tappers, they are not likely to lose any- 
thing by the impending Prohibition, and the poor 
will get a rich but cheap food in the shape of 
good pure gur instead of a liquid which harms 
both body and soul. 
(Harijan, 14-8-37) 

{The question of tapping and Neera has come up 
again due to Prohibition in Andhra, particularly because 
of consequent unemployment of tappers. A constructive 
worker of Andhra writes to say that Neera should be used 
to produce palm-gur. Theoretically, the proposition is 


ag sound and immediately helpful, provided Neera is not 


used for illicit use as toddy. Gandhiji’s suggestion repro- 
duced above is for Government to procure all palm-gur 


_ from the tappers-cum-gur-manufacturers and market it as 
_ cheap food. The Minister for Prohibition in Andhra, I 


hope, will give serious thought to the suggestion as a step 


for making Prohibition successful there. 
20-4-’54 M. P.] 


GRANT TO HINDUSTANI PRACHAR SABHA 


(By Amritlal Nanavati, 
Secretary, Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha) 


During the recent debate on national lan- 
guage in the Parliament, Maulana Azad is re- 
ported to have observed that the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha of Wardha was largely engaged 
in propagating Hindi and not Hindustani. He 
however, justified the grant that was being given 
to it by the Education Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground that it was founded 
by Mahatma Gandhi. 


It has been pointed out that the Maulana 
Saheb’s remark can be construed to mean that 
the Hindustani Prachar Sabha has abandoned 
the goal set for it by Gandhiji, i.e. propagation 
of Hindustani written both in Devanagari and 
Persian scripts. I do not think Maulana Saheb 
could have meant that. Any way, it is necessary 
to restate the position so that there should not 
be even a shadow of doubt left in the minds 
of the public in this regard. 


As early as 1909, Gandhiji wrote in Hind 
Swaraj : | 

Every cultured Indian will know in addi- 

tion to his own provincial language, if a Hindu, 

Sanskrit ; if a Mahomedan, Arabic ; if a Parsee, 

Persian ; and all, Hindi. Some Hindus should 

know Arabic and Persian ; some Mahomedans 
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and Parsees, Sanskrit. Several Northerners 
and Westerners should learn Tamil. A univer- 
sal language for India should be Hindi, with 
the option of writing it in Persian or Nagari 
characters. In order that the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans may have closer relations, it is 
necessary to know both the characters. And, 
if we can do this, we can drive the English 
language out of the field in a short time. 


In 1918, he repeated those views while pre- 
siding over the Indore session of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan. He continued to work with 
the Sammelan till 1941. 


In December 1941, the Sammelan in its ses- 
sion at Abhor officially adopted the view that 
although historically “‘ Hindi” included what 
is known as Urdu, the two are _ separate 
and distinct. The Sammelan defined its objec- 
tive as the propagation of the use of the 
word “ Hindi” and Hindi style of writing and. 
speech on literary as well as national grounds. 
As a result in May 1942, with the consent of the 
Standing Committee of the Sammelan, Gandhiji 
established the Hindustani Prachar Sabha at 
Wardha with Dr. Rajendra Prasad as President 
and himself as the Vice-President. It was his 
wish that the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha should work in co- 
operation with each other. But this did not 
happen. Therefore on the 15th July, 1945, 
Gandhiji tendered his resignation from the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan. In his letter of resignation 
addressed to Shri Purushottamdas Tandon, he 
wrote : 


“T have always been a prisoner of your 
love. But now the time has come when the 
same love prompts me to part company with 
you. I have not been able to make you see my 
point. I would, therefore, request you to place 
this letter before your Committee. I think 
that the Sammelan has not adopted my 
definition of Hindi. My thoughts have now 
travelled even further in that direction. 
Lingua franca of my definition includes 
a knowledge of Hindi and Urdu written 
in either Devanagari or Persian script. In 
the process, a synthesis of the two may result. 
I am afraid my position will not be acceptable 
to the Sammelan. I therefore request that my 
resignation be accepted. In the difficult task of 
propagating Hindustani I shall be serving 
Hindi and Urdu both.” 


To bridge the gulf between the two view- 
points Gandhiji gave the national language of 
his definition the name of ‘ Hindi-Hindustani’ 
or ‘ Hindi i.e. Hindustani’. The Congress accept- 
ed this definition. 


After the political division of India, Gandhiji 
took up the stand that partition did not and 
should not divide the hearts of the people and 
that culturally the whole country from Kashmir 


—————— 
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to Cape Comorin was and should remain as one. 
The Hindustani Prachar Sabha was to work to 
that end without any change in its policy. 

After Gandhiji’s death, during the discussion 
on the annual budget of the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha in March 1948, Maulana Azad, who was 
one of the founders of the Sabha, said that since 
they had now their own Government at the 
Centre, they could expect the Government to 
help them in their work. At Maulana Saheb’s 
suggestion, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then Presi- 
dent of the Sabha, wrote to the Government and 
ever since the Government has been giving 
grant-in-aid regularly to the Sabha. A similar 
grant was made to the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
also. 

In September, 1949, the Constituent Assem- 
bly adopted Hindi, written in Devanagari script, 
as the national language. Article 351 of the Con- 
stitution reads: 

“It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the 
spread of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it 
may serve as a medium of expression for all the ele- 
ments of the composite culture of India and to secure 
its enrichment by assimilating without interfering with 
its genius, the forms, style and expressions used in 
Hindustani and in the other languages of India speci- 
fied in the Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, wherever 
necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily 
on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages.” 

This was more or less identical with the de- 
finition of Hindustani as given by Gandhiji, 
except in regard to Persian script. Taking every 
thing into consideration the Hindustani Prachar 
Sabha, therefore, welcomed the decision of the 
Constituent Assembly. The Standing Committee 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, on the other 
hand, in its sitting of September 29, 1949, “ after 
considering the whole decision” of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, recorded “its deep dissatisfac- 
tion ” with it, but did not oppose the grant which 
it continued to receive. 

Hindustani Prachar Sabha has one and only 
one goal i.e. to propagate Hindustani as defined 
by Gandhiji. The objective of the Sabha has been 
defined as follows in the Constitution of the 
Sabha : 

To propagate Hindustani which could be used 
throughout the country for administrative, social, poli- 
tical, business and such other purposes and may be- 


come the medium for intercourse between provinces 
with different languages. 

By Hindustani is meant the language spoken, 
understood and used in their mutual affairs by Hindus, 
Muslims and all others in the villages and towns of 
Northern India and which is written in Persian and 
Nagari script and whose literary forms are known as 
Urdu and Hindi, and which adopts words and idioms 
from the different provincial languages for its enrich- 


ment. 

At present besides Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Maulana Azad, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Kaka 
Saheb Kalelker, Pandit Sunderlal, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Khwaja Saheb Abdul Majid of 
Aligarh, Dr. Tarachand, Shri Shrimannarayan 
Agarwal, Shrimatis Rameswari Nehru, Perin 
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Captain, Shri Maganbhai Desai, and Shrimati 
Rehena Tyabji are among the founder members. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad asked to be relieved of his 
office of the President of the Sabha when he be- 
came Rashtrapati. He however continues to be 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Sabha and all the meetings are, as a rule, held 
in his presence. In his place Kaka Saheb Kalelker 
was elected President of the Sabha. 


In implementation of its policy, to give in- 
struction in Hindustani, the Sabha (1) conducts 
classes where both Devanagari and Persian 
scripts are compulsory. To this end it has been 
able to secure the services of nearly 300 hono- 
rary workers in its various centres. (2) It holds 
examinations in Hindustani (proficiency in both 
the scripts is compulsory) in Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra, Bombay, Assam, Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh etc. The number of candidates sitting 
in these examinations annually is about ten 
thousand. (3) The Sabha has prepared text 
books in Hindustani in both scripts for the use 
of candidates appearing in these examinations. 
(4) The Sabha has published Hindustani transla- 
tions of select literature from various provincial 
languages and also some original books in 
Hindustani. (5) The Sabha has already got pre- 
pared dictionaries of various provincial languages 
into Hindustani and vice versa as also a dic- 
tionary of basic Hindustani. A Marathi-Hindus- 
tani dictionary has already been published. (6) It 
brings out a periodical Mangal Prabhat to ex- 
periment in new forms of Hindustani. One 
article in every issue is in both the scripts. (7) It 
is conducting a school for higher studies in 
Hindustani and a number of scholarships have 
been made available to the students of various 
provinces for the same. 


In the end, I would appeal to all lovers of 
Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani to work together 
for the development and propagation of the 
national language and the regional languages in 
a spirit of mutual co-operation and goodwill 
instead of getting lost in the wastes of ununder- 
standable jargon which is being given currency 
to in Government Departments in the name of 
Hindi. It is only when our administration begins 
to conduct its affairs in the language understood 
by the common man that we shall achieve the 
cultural unity and independence of India as we 
have achieved her political independence. 


New Delhi, 9-4-’54 
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IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE CONTROLLED 
USE OF VIOLENCE * 

(By Vinoba) 

There is a very’ interesting controversy 
going on in the Press presently. The U.S.A. has 
manufactured the Hydrogen bomb and they are 
experimenting with it in the Pacific, in order to 
study the range and potency of its destructive 
power. Now the Hydrogen bomb, as you must 
have read, is a very dangerous thing. The effects 
of these experiments, it is feared, may very well 
spread far beyond the area where they are being 
carried out. Hence the controversy. 


England says that the experiments should 
in no case be carried out in the Atlantic. Pandit 
Nehru has expressed the view that such experi- 
ments are totally wrong and should be stopped 
altogether. No matter where carried out their 
effects would reach out to hundreds of miles. 
None can foretell what results seen and unseen 
might follow the unleashing of the terribly 
destructive energy contained within these 
bombs. Therefore the experiments must cease. 


But why manufacture them at all, if you 
fre not going to experiment with them ? If ex- 
perimenting is banned, where is the sense in 
producing them? And why only the Hydrogen 
bomb, why not all other weapons? Here is the 
explanation : Even those who believe in violence 
agree to the need of setting a limit to the use 
of such violence. Since the Hydrogen bomb 
might well bring about the end of man and his 
world, —an outcome too terrible to contem- 
plate—, its use should be banned and _ steps 
taken to control or even stop its production. Only 
they forget that violence once resorted to is not 
amenable to any limits being put on its use. 


This. is not the first time that attempts are 
being made to restrict the scope of violence. Such 
attempts have been repeatedly made in the course 
of the history and they have never succeeded. In 
the Mahabharat, which embodies the essence of 
human history, we find that there were elaborate 
rules restraining the warriors from taking re- 
course to unfair practices. But as the war pro- 
gressed, they proved of no avail at all, and were 
repeatedly broken on both sides. And this hap- 
pened in spite of the fact that both parties to the 
war included men of the highest eminence both in 
regard to knowledge and the integrity of charac- 
ter. The Kauravas had Bhishma and Drona and 
the Pandavas had Yudhisthir and Arjun and 
there was Shrikrishna on whom both could rely 
for correct guidance. 


Why then did they break these rules? The 
reason is simple: Violence admits of no limits 
being imposed on it. One cannot guide it along 
a predetermined course. One may fix the limits 
beyond which one would not go and try to ob- 
serve them, but occasions arise which call for 
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an unhindered use of violence in the interest of 
victory and the limits are swept off. This is the 
lesson of Mahabharat which I said contains the 
quintessence of all history. It is that there can 
be no limits to violence once it is resorted to, that 
it brings destruction to all, and the safest course 
therefore is to abjure it totally. 


We are now living in the age of science. 
Science has placed at our disposal innumerable 
instruments which can be employed both for: con- 
struction and destruction. For science is power 
and like every power may be used for both good 
and bad ends. The way out lies in making use of 
our intelligence which alone can distinguish bet- 
ween what is good and what is bad. “Take 
refuge in the intelligence ” says the Lord in the 
Gita. 


This approach to the problem of the improve- 


‘ment of society and the experience of history of 


our country and of the world yield the conclu- 
sion that this belief in power of violence as an 
effective instrument for creating peace and order 
or for reconstructing the society is a fond illu- 
sion. It will not solve anything. 


Let us see how this attraction for power or 
organized violence comes about and where it 
leads to: To begin with they aim at serving the 
society. Then they come to adopt the position 
that there must be some kind of an organization 
which they may employ for achieving this task. 
So they direct their efforts to setting up the orga- 
nization. The organization having been set up, 
the question arises— who should control it? 
Every one is found to think that it had better 
be placed under his’control. And so it comes 
about that the ideal of service recedes into the 
background and there ensues a most unseemly 
scramble for power. I have therefore come to 
the conclusion that we should seek to solve the 
problems with which we are faced without resort 
to power. 

Certain thinkers have advocated another 
course to obviate the misuse of power. They say 
that power should rest with the wise or as 
Tulasidas said with the Sanyasins, that is, with 
men who have no attachment to worldly objects. 
But, for one thing, power is not endowed with 
intelligence to choose only the wise as its keeper ; 
for another, the wise too cannot be expected to 
continue to use it for right ends. It might 
have been possible to use the power of violence 
with some degree of control over it in the olden 
days when the science was not so developed. 
The wise could claim with some justification that 
they would stop it when there was no more use 
for it. But this is not possible today. Controlled 
use of violence in the present state of science is 
an impossibility. Nonviolence or Satyagraha 
therefore is the only weapon available to us 
today for overcoming and settling all our pro- 
blems, national and international. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 
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EXPERIMENTS » ON FV ANASP ATI 
(By V. M. Kothari) 

‘ Vanaspati’ is generally manufactured from 
groundnut oil and to a certain extent from other 
oils also. It is ordinarily known as Nan BER 
@hee? in-the market. But itis neithers, Ghee; 
nor even a direct product from * Vanaspati’. Yet 
‘on account of its apparent resemblance with 
Ghee it is adulterated with Ghee and sold as 
Ghee in the market and hence it seriously com; 
petes with real pure Ghee. It is a calamity that 
an essential item of our diet like Ghee should be 
so adulterated. It is therefore thought necessary 
to control the manufacture of Vanaspati and pro- 
tect pure Ghee in such a way that adulteration 
becomes impossible and people can clearly diffe- 
rentiate between the two. But such suggestions 
and resolutions have not been heeded to until 


now. 
All along scientists have been investigating 


the effects of Vanaspati on bodily growth, diges- 
tion etc., but unfortunately their conclusions 
have not been unanimous. Recently Shri N. D. 
Keher has published the results of the experi- 
ments carried out in the Izatnagar Veterinary 
Research Institute. The following is a short sum- 
mary of his article published in the February, 


1954, number of Indian Farming: 

“1. Cow-Ghee is a good source of Vitamin A. Its 
yellow colour is due to the presence of Carotene (a 
precursor of Vitamin A). Buffalo-Ghee generally does 
not contain Carotene and its Vitamin A content is 
usually lower than that in Cow-Ghee. Ghee ordinarily 
available in the market generally contains a very small 
amount of Vitamin A. 

Refined oil or Vanaspati does not contain Vitamin 

A. / 

2. In the second and subsequent generations the 
rats of the Cow-Ghee groups showed, in general, a 
much better growth than the animals fed on Vanaspati 
or raw or refined oils. When however, the animals 
of the oil or Vanaspati groups are switched over to a 
liberal diet, the difference between the two diminishes. 

3. When livers of the rats under experiment were 
examined, it was observed that the greatest amount of 
Vitamin A was found in the case of animals of the 
Cow-Ghee group. 

4. Refining as well as hydrogenation of oil seemed 
to lower the capacity of the liver to store Vitamin A. 

5. On prolonged feeding of diet along with 
Vanaspati of certain brands, various symptoms like 
Alopacia, Xerophthalmia and Paralysis were seen, while 
animals fed on Cow-Ghee were found to be compara- 
tively less affected. 

6. Experiments carried out to study the digesti- 
bility of these different products showed that the 
digestibility of all the fats and oils studied was more 
or less of the same order. But as for phospherous, 
Cow-Ghee appears to give better results than any other 
fat and it was superior to others in raising the bio- 
logical value of the protein in the diets.” 


It is clear from the above observations that 
Cow-Ghee is the best of all dietary fats. It may be 
possible to lessen the deficiencies of Vanaspati 
by supplementing it with other diet, but the 
main points for consideration are: 
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“Ne shoul our National Government en- 
courage Vanaspati at the cost of the indigenous 
dairy industry which is an important home in- 
dustry of the millions. in our country? Why 
should they support a nationally uneconomic 
industry of first destroying nutritive and diges- 
tive values of raw oils by refining or hydrogena- 
tion and then adding Vitamins to cover their 
deficiencies ? 


Language of Courts 


The Chief Justice of Hyderabad, inaugura- 
ting the first Hyderabad Judicial Officers’ 
Conference, said that he approved of the idea of 
making regional languages the language of the 
courts in different regions of the State, as that 
would enable litigants to understand the pro- 
ceedings and decisions fully and help in the 
administration of justice. Among the many atro- 
cious things that go on unchallenged still as the 
bad legacy of foreign rule, English as the lan- 
guage of courts is one. I am told that the official 
position regarding the language of courts upto 
the District level is the regional language at 
present. If it is true, there can be ordered an 
immediate reform in the wrong practice that has 
crept in, viz. using English where really it should 
not be. High Courts in India should immediately 
look into the matter and order their subordinate 
courts to work in regional languages. These need 
not wait till the High Courts change over to 
regional languages and/or Hindi. 
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PURIFICATION OF THE HEART: 
TEST OF OUR WORK * 
(By Vinoba) 
It is sad to reflect that morally we remain 


a much the same as we were before Swaraj. Greed 
» has not left us nor egoistic pride. And we cling 
' as passionately as ever to the sense of individual 


possession. I want you to understand that so 
long as we do not give up these faults, we will 
continue — whether we are conscious of it or 
not — to disrespect the Lord and in consequence 
to suffer, as Tulsidas has said, from all the world- 
ly afflictions. Respect for God and attachment 
to these degrading vices are’ incompatible with 
each other. If we entertain greed, we will neces- 


i sarily go after money and exploit the people with 
whom we live and work. Exploitation of our 


fellowmen means disrespect to God. If we shelter 
pride and consider ourselves in some way supe- 


- rior to others, that too implies disrespect to God. 


In the same way if we cling to the sense of 
possession, if we say—this is mine, I am the 
owner of wealth, I will not let others make use 
of it, then too we disrespect the Lord. For He 
alone is the owner and all must equally share all 
wealth which is His gift. 

The Bhoodan movement aims essentially at 
purging the individuals and through them the 


society of all these faults which corrupt our 


national life and constitute the most formidable 
stumbling-block to further progress. Bhoodan 
seeks to reconstruct our entire life on the basis 
of respect to God. People do not yet understand 
its full meaning and ask why I do not get the 
land redistributed through legislation. They ask 
—“ Why do you wander about on foot? Why 
do you inflict all this torment on your body and 
cause so much annoyance and harassment to us 
as well? Bring pressure on the Government, ask 
them to pass a suitable law, and there will be 
an end of the matter and all this bother to you 
and us.” But I should like to point out to these 
friends that the problem facing us does not 
admit of such an easy solution. The law will no 
doubt take away your surplus lands; but will it 
release you from the besetting bonds of attach- 
ment, sense of possession, egoistic pride etc. ? 
Can we enact and enforce a law that people 
should give up all pride, discard the feeling of 


- * From a specch | at Bajaura (Gaya) on 6-454. 
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superiority, take to a life of sacrifice and cast 
away greed? Could we achieve these things by 
means of a law? Surely these are things which 
one must do oneself of one’s free will. I am wan- 
dering about on foot just because I want to enter 
in your hearts, to contact your inmost soul and 
to influence your will from within. I want you 
to purify your hearts. 

Purification of hearts — yes, that is our ob- 
jective. And we find this objective is still far 
from being achieved. People are giving lands in 
Bhoodan. The number of the donors is growing 
daily. They are realizing the importance and 
value of the movement. All this is a matter of 
gratification. But gifts of land alone will not 
bring us satisfaction. We will judge the success 
of our efforts by one test only, that is, whether 
or not there has been any lessening of our attach- 
ment, greed, pride, ete. Nothing can be achieved 
except through God’s grace. And we cannot be 
blessed with His grace unless we have discarded. 
these vices. 

If we discard possession, greed, pride etc., 
we shall be able to pay devotion to God and He 
will be pleased with us. Now you will under- 
stand why our work cannot be achieved through 
legislation. It can be achieved only through the 
purification of the heart. And the purification of 
the heart comes about through contact with noble 
souls — men who have themselves realized the 
purification of heart. That is why I go from 
village to village. I spend a whole day in even 
the smallest village and explain the message to | 
the people at their very doors. This close contact 
with the people has for me the same joy as the 
darshan, that is, the vision of the Lord. How can 
we get it from mere legislation, howsoever well- 
meant? The legislation even when it succeeds 
in transferring the land from the present owners 
to the landless cultivators may very well worsen 
the situation in some respects. It will arouse 
fierce disputes in every village which will then 
be carried to the courts. There will be long and 
wearisome litigation with endless trouble to 
everyone concerned. But if you change in your 
heart and begin to distribute your land to your 
less fortunate brothers of your own free will, not 
as a miser does, but lovingly and generously as a 
father gives to his son, if you begin to serve them 
and share their joys and sorrows, all our present 
ills will melt away in no time and instead there 
will be the reign of peace and happiness. 
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It is the 6th of April today. We celebrate the 
following seven days from today as a national 
week, because the happenings during this week 
35 years ago had brought about the first huge 
wave of awakening in the Indian people. The 
week has been observed year after year ever 
since. The Bihar leaders have decided to devote 
the entire week this year to Bhoodan work. The 
State Assembly will remain closed during this 
period so as to enable the members to undertake 
the proposed work. I congratulate the Bihar 
leaders on this laudable decision. What is a 
_ leader? He is after all your servant. This resolve 

by the leaders shows that they have realized how 
Bhoodan, will revitalize our people and enable 
them to taste the joy of Swaraj. What did we 
win the Swaraj for? For bringing happiness to 
the poor, for raising them morally and materially. 
The poor will now be convinced that their lea- 
ders are doing for them all that they can. Why 
do not these leaders just pass the necessary legis- 
lation and have done with it? Have they gone 
crazy ? No, they too realize that legislation does 
not make for real lasting social uplift which can 
come about only through the purification of the 
heart. 

A few friends have just handed me a note 
which I will share with you. The note says that 
they like the Bhoodan work, but steps should 
also be taken for the protection of the cow. It is 
indeed a very nice suggestion — a thing after my 
heart. I will assure these friends that I am doing 
all that I can for the protection-of the cow. I have 
supported this demand with all the strength 
{which my voice commands. I fully believe that 
in India the cow including the bullock must be 
given full protection. They should not only not 
. be killed but also be kept well. Indeed, they 
shoyld be kept as the animal members of our 
families. We have therefore urged the Govern- 
ment to do its duty in this matter. The Govern- 
ment will no doubt pass a suitable legislation for 
this purpose. But the legislation by itself cannot 
accomplish all that we aim at in this regard. 
There is much good work being done in this con- 
nection at Wardha where a band of devoted 
workers has been carrying out this activity quite 
systematically. We must learn to keep the cows 
well, to improve their breed, to increase the yield 
of the milk, to popularize cow-milk and cow-ghee 
among the people. All this is as vital a part of 
the cow-protection work as the legislation. 
Then there must be go-sadanas for keeping 
decrepit cattle. Money for these go-sadanas must 
come from our rich friends. Mere banning of the 
slaughter of the cows will not ensure their pro- 
tection. Our Kisans must cultivate real love for 
them and learn to keep them well. Lastly cow- 
protection too as everything else depends on 
Bhoodan. After all it is only after man has been 
provided with the wherewithal for his livelihood 
that he can bestow his love and care on the up- 
keep of the cow. Let us therefore work for 


Bhoodan and save the cow and accord her the’ 


position of a respectable member of our house- 
hold. 
(Adapted from Hindi) 
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THE IDEA OF A THIRD CAMP 
(By A. J. Muste) 

By the term Third Camp we do not mean a 
Third Force consisting of power-states grouping 
together alongside or over against the two power- 
blocs which now dominate the world. For one 
thing, the situation does not permit the emer- 
gence of such a third power-bloc of the conven- 
tional type. A few years ago there were those 
who hoped that “ Europe”? would constitute or 
form a major part of such a counterforce. With 
the split between East and West still running 
down the middle of Europe, the near-collapse of 
the European Defence Community project, and 
the fact that if it does come through, it will 
signify Western Europe’s dependence on the 
American power-bloc, the precarious condition 
of the present regimes in Italy and France, and 
the rapid falling apart of the colonial empires, it 
is probably now clear to all that the time has 
passed when Europe can enter the lists as 
Colossus No. 3. 

It is occasionally suggested that the Asian- 
Arab bloc could fill this role. Even if the Asian- 
Arab nations were firmly united, the chance that 
they could fill such a role would, in my opinion, 
be remote, in view of the tremendous power the 
two presently dominating blocs possess, thus 
enabling them to exercise a terrific centripetal 
force upon all lesser centres of power. But such 
current phenomena as the strong Communist 
influence in Indo-China, Indonesia and Malaya, 
the deep-going cleavage between Pakistan and 
India over the projected U.S. military aid to the 
former, the unlikelihood that the Moslem worid 
will accept Indian leadership and vice versa, and 
the Israeli-Arab clash, seem to me completely to 
rule out any possibility that Colossus No. 3 will, 
at least in our day and before the showdown — 
or reconciliation — between Russia .and the 
United States, develop in this part of the planet. 

In the second place, were such a third power 
grouping to emerge, it would not solve our 
problem. It would simply give us a slightly 
different pattern of power, struggle and war. It 
would in fact be the pattern (wherein) three 
powers (are) engaged in perpetual war, for 
variety sometimes A and B against C, sometimes 
C and A against B, and so on. It is a new political, — 
economic and social pattern, a new spiritual 
basis, a new vision, the world needs—not a 
variant on the old pattern. Hence, the usefulness 
of the term Third Camp. 

At this point another comment on the 
contemporary political situation may approxi- 
mately be made. The emphasis of much peace 
work—and this holds good of a considerable 
number of pacifists also — is on negotiations bet- 
ween the two Leviathans of our day looking 
toward their “ peaceful co-existence”. This is an 
implicit, when not explicit, recognition of the 
fact that the two power-blocs do to a frightening 
degree dominate the world scene and can largely 
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make life and death decisions for other nations. 
To this extent the activity in question is based 


on realism. But the idea that negotiation from 


“| strength, which is the kind of negotiation in 


which the powers engage, leads to anything like 
durable peace is an illusion based on what seems 
to me a superficial analysis of the forces at work 
and their accumulated momentum. This is not to 
say that tensions may not temporarily be 
relaxed and relations between the two blocs 
relatively stabilized. Nor do we for an instant 
prefer overt war to such “relaxation” in the 
form of covert war. But if the two regimes 
remain essentially as they are, the negotiation 
and stabilization will simply register the power 
relationships. 

Furthermore, as suggested a moment ago, 
power now tends to flow toward these huge 
power-centres or, to change the figure, one 
nation after another is forced to incline toward 
one or other of them, with the result that tension 
keeps mounting. There has to be another centre 
toward or into which power may flow. But this 
depends upon whether, e.g. the countries of Asia, 


Africa and Latin-America which have not yet 
‘ irrevocably taken sides and do not want ever to 


do so, have a genuine alternative to the 
American regime of capitalism or “free enter- 
prise” on the one hand and Stalinist or totali- 
tarian Communism on the other hand. The 
peasants of India, e.g., must have another way of 
overcoming landlordism than the Communist 
way, another means for utilizing technology in 
ways appropriate to their country than the path 
of subjection to American or native-centralized 
capitalism. Otherwise, India must eventually 
take one or other of the ways now open. If a 
Third Way is open, they will take it. Further- 
more, the peoples in Russia and the United 
States and their respective satellites will then 
also recognize that they are not limited to the 
regimes now in control of their countries. Along 
such lines, possibilities of relaxation of tension 
which go deeper than the surface appearance 
open up. 

To put the matter in psychological terms, 
in a situation in which, as one of our brilliant 
young chemists put.it a year or two ago, two 
powers have become irrational, each “ meeting 
paranoia with counter paranoia” therapy is 
obviously required. This means either that one 
of them must come to his senses and risk meeting 
paranoia with sanity or there must be a third 
party which does not itself yield to the mad- 
ness of militarism, an atomic armaments race, 
exploitation and lust for power and thus can 
serve as therapist. This is the role of a Third 
Camp. 

If next we ask ourselves where potential or 
emerging Third Camp Forces may be found, 
the answer from one point of view might be that 
the masses of people everywhere, including those 
under the rival pewer-blocs, are Third Campers, 
in that they are fed up with war and long for 
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peace and freedom. No regime anywhere in the 
world dares to announce any other objectives for 
its policy } But as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
once observed: “ All of us want peace; we also 
want the things that make for war.” 

A brief summary of the programme on 
which Third Camp elements tend to unite would 
include the following : 

1. Opposition to both the capitalist and the 
Stalinist social systems. 

2. Natural and productive resources and 
key instruments of distribution and communi- 
cation belong to all and should be socially owned 
and democratically administered through the- 
people’s own community, co-operative and other 
instrumentalities. Technology must be the ser- 
vant and not the master of man. 

3. Refusal to give support — “critical” or 
otherwise—to the war preparations of either 
side in the cold war or to those aspects of their 
foreign policy which are a part of such war 
preparations. 

4. Unequivocal recognition of the right of 
all peoples to independence from foreign control, 
whether military, political, economic or cultural. 

5. Vigorous and unremitting defence of 
civil liberties, including those of Communists or 
others who might not extend civil liberties to 
those who disagreed with them. 

6 Deep-seated concern for and belief in 
democracy, i.e. the essential dignity of the human 
being. For the pacifist, non-violence of spirit and 
method is, of course, integral to the conception 
of democracy. Democracy ceases to be demo- 
cracy when it seeks to base itself on coercion and 
violence rather than upon consent. 

It seems sound, important and urgent to 
establish closer contact among the groups and 
individuals who have this Third Camp orien- 
tation, both for the purpose of clarifying thought 
and trying to formulate a philosophy and pro- 
gramme, and for the purpose of discovering what 
concrete possibilities exist of co-operation in the 
struggle against war, militarism, tyranny and 
want. 

(From The War Resister, Spring, 1954) 
Clean Drinking Water for Animals 

Hot weather has now commenced in India. 
In this hot season beasts of burden such as car- 
riage horses and cart bullocks become tired and 
thirsty from labouring in the burning sun all day. 
Therefore, public cattle drinking-water ponds 
constructed in various parts of Indian cities 
which are under supervision of Indian Munici- 
palities should be always kept full of clean water 
day and night. 

I have. seen animal drinking-water ponds 
empty. Poor people wash their dirty feet and 
dirty clothes in them which Municipal inspectors 
should never allow. 

Wealthy people should use their money for 
building many more such wells and ponds. 

Such little acts of kindness and love for the 
suffering poor people and for animals are true 


prayers of God as all religions teach. 
S. R. MISTRI 
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STATES REORGANIZATION AND 
LANGUAGE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The States Reorganization Commission has 
begun its work and Visits to States for interview- 
ing various persons. One main thing that was 
aimed at in appointing the Commission was to 
create a calm and peaceful atmosphere for the dis- 
passionate consideration of the problem that was 


otherwise creating much avoidable bitterness and 


undue friction amorg States and political parties. 
These may well now submit whatever they wish 
to suggest on the matter of reorganization, feel- 
ing confident that it will get all the attention 
and justice from the Commission. 

It might be fairly said that this aim seems 
to have been well served both by the procedure 
that the Commission has decided to adopt and 
by the general reaction of the people to its 
appointment. People are realizing that ultimately 
it must be a sort of a committee that should 
go into the whole matter and submit its report 
and the decisions on it will be taken by the Par- 
liament. Surely it is not a matter of fighting a 
war for winning new territories. Therefore it is 
‘no good creating bad blood between the consti- 
tuents of the same country. Such innate good 
sense on the part of our people augurs: very well 
for our democratic State. 

The Congress Working Committee in its re- 
cent session at Delhi passed a resolution with a 
dual aim of helping the creation of this calm at- 
- mosphere and safeguarding its prestige and 
position as a political party in the country. It 
asked Congressmen to avoid public controversy, 
specially among themselves, and not to associate 
with other parties in making joint representa- 
tions to the Commission nor join in a common 
platform with them. And it said that all Con- 
gress Committees and Congressmen would have 
full freedom to represent their views before the 
Commission. If this resolution succeeds in its 
objective, it will not only justify itself, but also 
it might set an example to other parties. 

The popular mind is naturally anxious about 
how the issue of language will have its weight 
and bearing on reorganization. And it is not sur- 
prising, if we remember that the Congress has 
educated the popular mind on the ideal of lin- 
guistic States for fairly a whole generation. The 
principle behind it was that, for an order to be 
democratic, it is necessary that all education, 
administration and such other public activities 
of a region must be conducted through the lan- 
guage of the people of the region. It is a basic 
heed of any democratic functioning. However, 


the organization of States or provinces that we 


inherited from our ex-rulers was different. It 


was aimed to meet their needs of foreign rule 
and occupation. It should be suitably altered and 
rearranged now according to our needs of Swaraj. 
But surely it is not partitioning or parcelling out 
dur motherland on grounds of income or terri- 
tory, which unfortunately seems to be the idea 
at present. Such a thing would endanger any 
dispassionate or objective consideration of the 
problem, much more any happy solution thereof. 

However, rearranging linguistically is not so 
simple an affair as it appears. Language alone 
cannot be a decisive factor, because we find in- 
termediary bi-lingual tracts on the frontiers of 
linguistic regions. 

Again there may be a region like North India 
which may have one language but may be too 
large to be one administrative unit. It must be 
rearranged, wherein not language but economic, 
geographical, administrative and such like con- 
siderations will be decisive. However it is true 
that in the new set-up there should be no new 
State which is so arranged as to be bi-lingual. 


There are certain States which are multi- 
lingual, such as Bombay,, Madras, Hyderabad etc. 
There is a school of thought which holds that 
there is a desirable virtue in having such com- 
posite States. There may be some truth in this 
idea. But what will be the language of adminis- 
tration, education, courts etc. in such a State? 
Bombay has thought of having Hindi for higher 
education. It would be good if it reconsiders this, 
because such a thing would violate the basic re- 
quiremient of the idea of a linguistic State. 
Rather, it would give a strong ground for deman- 
ding that we should have no composite State if 


it would mean the use of language other than 


those of the State. Therefore, if at all there is 
to remain a composite State, it can be possible 
only if its regional languages are assured their 
due place of honour in all the affairs of the State. 


There might be a region like Bombay City 
where language becomes a subordinate considera- 
tion, giving place to other factors of greater im- 
portance. In a way, Bombay affords a peculiar 
case. ; 

Incidentally I am reminded of an anomalous 
situation in regard to the working of composite 
States. Take for example, Bombay. There are 
four Congress provinces with a common Congress 
Government of the State. These have four Con- 
gress Committees, the B.P.C.C., the M.P.C.C., the 
G.P.C.C., the K.P.C.C. The four regions may have 
their own peculiar positions, if not vital diffe- 
rence of opinion, on issues that may arise in the 
State administration. This would surely create 
an intriguing and difficult question. 


We may also note the ‘C’ States. They were 


a provisional arrangement to meet with the situa- 


tion created by the accession of Indian: States to 
the Union. They must now be integrated in the 
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final reorganization. This is an obvious task that 


the Commission will have to do. For that, it will. 


be required to go into their linguistic, geogra- 

phical, economic, administrative, communica- 

tional and such other needs. Obviously the 

predominant factor will be the life and language 

of the people ; everything else can be only subsi- 
| \ 

It must also be seen that the whole scheme 
of reorganization is not made comparatively 
expensive. There is scope for economy in provi- 
ding a High Court, Public Service Commission 
etc. for each State. The new States must be 
viable. Evidently all States will not have equal 
incomes. They must cut their coat according to 
the cloth. Of course, in spite of that, it might 
be that some may require to be helped, which 
the Centre should surely see to; but this can 
only be for a time, during which the State must 
balance its economics. Therefore, if people of the 
regions begin to quarrel over the areas and the 
incomes from them, it will be like creating new 
States and separate nations. This is surely to be 
avoided. India is our joint property. The reorga- 
nization which is aimed at, therefore, is with a 
view that we might all be helped to live peace- 
fully and in a joint effort to set up a democratic 
order in our common homeland, India. 

22-4-’54 
(From the original in Gujarati) - 


NOTES 
Dr. Satyapal 


The demise of Dr. Satyapal, the Speaker of 
the Panjab Legislative Assembly, reminds one of 
the stirring days of nationwide agitation against 
Rowlatt Bill 35 years ago. The seven days from 
6th to 13th April form part of nation’s life and 
are ever since observed as the National Week 
every year throughout the land. In a sense the 
anti-Rowlatt Bill movement opens the chapter of 
the nation’s fight for freedom or Hind Swaraj. 
The Jallianwala Bag massacre of innocent people 
ordered by General Dyer deeply wounded the 
nation’s self-respect. It was under the courageous 
leadership of Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew 
that Panjab carried on the agitation in those 
days. Happily they were the days when mutual 
love and inner unity reigned in the hearts of 
Hindus and Muslims, as if a single life-force 
throbbed in their hearts. Their work at that time 
gave a fresh fillip to the growing tide of patrio- 
tism and zeal to serve the cause of the country. 
They will ever be remembered for this by the 
nation. 

23-4-’54 
(From Gujarati) 
M. P. T. Acharya 


The reader knows Shri M. P. T. Acharya 
from his occasional contributions in Harijan. He 
had been a constant correspondent with me. 
Every ‘week, he used to write to me on various 
topics of the day and send cuttings on diverse 


M. P. 


subjects bearing on the Indian situation. For the 
last few weeks, to my surprise, I was not hearing 
from him at all, when one day a week or two 
back an issue of the Harijan addressed to him 
returned to the office with a criptic postal re- 
mark, ‘died’. The sad news is now confirmed 
by an article about him in the Sunday Chronicle 
of 18-4-’54 from Bombay which says that he died 
on March 20, at the Bhatia General Hospital, 
Bombay, from cardiac failure. ; 

Fhe writer of the Sunday Chronicle article 
truly says, ‘An Indian revolutionary who cam- 
paigned for nearly half a century for the freedom 
of his country recently passed away almost un- 
noticed, uncared for, and penniless.” It is sad 
to learn that when he died ‘there was nobody 
even to look after the last rites of a patriot who 
once trekked from one European capital to an- 
other (and U.S.A.) canvassing support for Indian 
freedom.’ The description is not the least 
exaggerated. 

I came to know Shri M. P. T. Acharya in con- 
nection with my editorial work of this paper. On 
my taking over the work from late Shri Mashru- 
wala, he immediately wrote to me introducing 
himself that he had known Shri K. G. Mashru- 
wala, whom he had met in Bombay and who 
liked his views, specially on anarchist philosophy 
which Shri Mashruwala was gradually coming to 
appreciate. He also told me that Shri Mashru- 
wala was helping him, an invalid completely 
bed-ridden and unable to make even two ends 
meet in any manner. He showed his desire to 
see me, if I happened .to go to Bombay, some 
time. I replied that I would surely see 
him, which I immediately did. It was a 
joy to see the old man quite fresh and 
alert in mind, though ailing and completely 
bed-ridden with none by his side. However, it 
was a painful experience to see a life-long worker 


_ of India’s freedom in such dire difficulty. I may 


not detail here its painful story. I am only happy 
that, at the instance of late Shri K. G. M., this 
paper could do a bit for him during his last few 
years. 

Shri Acharya was a total believer in the doc- 
trine of philosophical anarchism. He believed in 
the message of Gandhiji’s non-violence and 
Sarvodaya. This belief he had come to hold as a 
result of his long and arduous campaigning in 
foreign lands, for the cause of India’s freedom. 

Shri Acharya left India when he was in his 
teen age in 1908. He was in the high school 
where late Shri V.S. Shastri was the head master. 
In 1906 he started a nationalist paper in Madras 
with the famous Tamil poet Bharati. Next year 
he went to Poona and came under the influence 
of the great Lokmanya and went as a delegate 
to the Surat Congress. It was after a long span 
of 30 years that he could come back to India; 
thanks to the help of his English pacifist friends 
like Fenner Brockway and others. He had mar- 
ried a Russian woman, an artist, while he was 
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in Russia during the Bolshevik Revolution, 
which he could not agree to. Both came out safely 
from that and after arduous wanderings in many 
lands came to India. Unfortunately his wife died 
a few years ago leaving Acharya really alone in 
the world. He told me he had a brother in Bom- 
bay, who once came to see him and did not bother 
more about him. His last days were a veritable 
battle between him and crushing poverty and 
benumbing illness. Shri Acharya had humour 
enough to bear and brave the ordeal. He was 
really a brave servant of the motherland and 
stood firm in his views till the end of his days. 
He was a peace-lover and ardently stood for real 
communism or socialism as different from 
Russianism or Bolshevism which is wrongly 
described by that name at present. He stood for 
a free and decentralized social order based on 
complete liberty, equality, and the dignity of true 
human personality. May he rest in peace. 
20-4-’54 pret. Pe 
A BALANCED OR MIDDLE ECONOMY 
(By S. N. Agarwal) 

From times immemorial, India has been the 
home of small village communities or republics 
on the basis of decentralized democracy and cot- 
tage industrialism. These village panchayats 
should never be regarded as the “relics of tri- 
balism ” ; they were the result of mature thought 
and experience through the ages. 

Gandhiji emphasized the same ancient tradi- 
tions and wanted India to evolve a healthy and 
balanced system of self-sufficient and self-govern- 
ing rural communities on a co-operative basis. 
He wanted to eschew the evils of both capitalism 
and communism by striking a golden mean. 
Decentralized economy leaves the initiative in 
the hands of the individual or a group without 
allowing much scope for economic exploitation. 
It strikes a balance between the merits and de- 


merits of laissez faire and regimented economic’ 


planning of the Soviet pattern. It is essentially 
based on the principle of non-violence and res- 
pect for human personality. To Gandhiji, man 
was much more important than machines, and 
any system which reduced men to automatons 
and cogs in a big wheel was to be shunned as 
undesirable. We have always regarded the two 
extremes of American Capitalism and Soviet 
Communism as unhelpful for the healthy growth 
of human personality and co-operative living. 
Both these systems are, more or less, économic 
crudities which India should try to avoid in the 
best interests of the nation and the world at 
large. In place of the capitalist or the communist 
economy, we want India to develop a balanced 
or middle economy —by the way, we do not 
relish the word ‘ mixed’,—in accordance with 
her true genius and culture. In such a balanced 
economy, we shall care not for the “ greatest 
good of the greatest number ” but for Sarvodaya 
or “the good of all”. In place of economic ex- 


ploitation of the labour of others, we shall 
promote the philosophy of ‘“bread-labour” or 
the eating of one’s bread by the sweat of one’s 
brow. Instead of merely attempting to raise the 
“ standard of living’’, we should try to raise the 
‘“ standard of life’’ of the people. | 

We are also convinced that in this Age of 
science, non-violence could be the only practical 
proposition. The combination of science with 
violence would surely lead to total destruction of 
humanity. The combination of science with non- 
violence would pave the way for a better and 


happier world. 
(Adapted from A.I.C.C. Economic Review, 15-4-’54) 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT PROHIBITION 
(By Vaikunthbhai L. Mehta) | 


Going about the country as I have recently . 
had the opportunity of doing, I have been amazed 
at the extent of the misconception that prevails 
among the educated and well-to-do classes about 
the working of Prohibition in Bombay. My pre- 
sent work has brought me into contact with per- 
sons — public men, administrators, businessmen, 
economists — who are expected to take facts into 
account before expressing opinions, and not to 
base judgements on impressions gathered from 
hearsay or from sensational headlines in the 
Press. Unfortunately for Bombay’s reputation ~ 
with these sections of public life outside the 
State, it is on the prejudiced views of confirmed 
opponents of Prohibition and on the stories re- 
tailed by “gay” visitors to the City that quite 
a large number of the leaders of public life in 
other parts of India build up their case against 
Prohibition. Never was I more convinced than 
when I visited other parts of India about the 
need for more vigorous publicity to be carried on 
throughout the year. Such publicity should have 
as its watchword truth, for I am certain that 
well-directed publicity having facts as its basis 
is bound to carry conviction in the long run. 


Another phenomenon that I observed was 
the feeling that outsiders had that by its sacrifice 
of the revenue from drink Bombay was im- 
peding progress in promoting social welfare and 
plans of economic development in other parts of 
India. It was often urged that, therefore, in the 
interests of the country as a whole, Bombay 
should be called upon by the Centre to abandon 
Prohibition. 

When one attempts to examine the basis of 
this plea, one discovers that it has none ! Because 
of the supposed inroads made by the introduc- 
tion of Prohibition into the revenues of Bombay 
State, Bombay has made no demands on the 
Centre for a larger share of the assigned taxes 
or for special treatment in the matter of grants 
and loans. Bombay is willing to have its claims 
in respect of both assessed in the same manner 
as for any other State in India. Certainly, it will 
resent invidious treatment because of its effecting 
an essential measure of socio-economic reform. 
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But, so far as I am aware, there is no reason to 
suspect any such differential treatment being 
meted out to it. 

A third aspect of the situation that attracts 
attention, when one considers the outside reac- 
tion to Prohibition, is the closed minds one 
observes almost everywhere. For the thesis 
which he advocates with great vigour, Shri P. 
Kodanda Rao of the Servants of India Society 
has so far, apparently, secured few supporters. 
That thesis provides a fiscal justification for 
Prohibition. According to Shri Kodanda Rao, 
the excise duty on alcoholic drinks is wholly an 
inequitous form of taxation. It imposes a heavy 
tax burden mainly on those sections of the popu- 
lation who have the poorest capacity to pay, 
while it is increased consumption in the inebriate 
that brings in increased receipts to the State 
exchequer. It is because of the inequitable inci- 
dence of excise duties, and not for moral reasons 
or as an article of social reform, that 
Shri Kodanda Rao would call upon Governments 
of States to forgo their revenue from drink. The 
burden will then have to shift to other shoulders ; 
but, so argues Shri Kodanda Rao, these strata 
of society will, under any equitable system of 
taxation, have much better capacity to contri- 
bute to the exchequer than the thousands among 
the poorer and backward sections of the commu- 
nity on whom the incidence of State excises 
mainly falls. 

THE HANDLOOM AND OUR NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

The handloom industry is scattered all over 
the country, and looked at from the point of view 
of the operations alone, can be considered the 
nation’s premier industrial occupation. The 
total number directly engaged on it has been 
estimated at 10,000,000, though no claim for accu- 
racy can be made for this estimate. On this basis, 
handloom industry easily ranks next to agricul- 
ture in importance. 

Side by side with the mill: industry, the 
handloom industry of India has been supplying 
the needs of the nation throughout the 19th and 
20th centuries. Throughout the period till the 
outbreak of the War, its annual output of all 
varieties taken as a whole has ranged between 
20 and 25 per cent of the total output of cloth in 
India. 

Despite the lack of organization, finance and 
skill, the handloom industry is not altogether un- 
important as an export industry. The following 
table brings out clearly the importance of the 


industry and the potentialities of it: 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF HANDLOOMS 


(Million yards) 


Year Production Exports Value (Crores) 
1948 1,075 8.92 N. A. 
1949 1,200 50.70 N. A. 
1950 900 41.16 6.57 
1951 800 43.64 10.38 
1952 1,100 53.86 9.23 
1953 1,200 62.45 14.70 
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The Post-Korean crisis and its attendant 
effects on all industries spotlight for the first 
time the problems facing the handlooms in India. 
The problem no longer was the adequacy of the 
yarn supply to the industry, but one of wholesale 
reorganization and rehabilitation from the point 
of view of the role assigned to it by the Plan 

The appointment of a new All-India Hand- 
loom Board, followed soon after by the reserva- 
tion of specified varieties of cloth for the hand- 
looms and prohibition of their production by the 
mills, was completed when the Textile Enquiry 
Committee was appointed to go into the question 
of the respective role of each sector of the in- 
dustry. 

To foster the development of the industry 
along prescribed lines, and to implement various 
proposals for their co-ordinated progress, a cess 
was levied on all mill cloth; the proceeds of 
which were to be credited to the Handloom Deve- 
lopment Fund. 

These proposals and measures taken by the 
Government since 1950 have once again revived 
the original controversy regarding the place of 
each sector of the industry. 


A pragmatic approach to the problem of 
handlooms shows that despite their’ primitive 
methods and technique, non-comparability of 
products, etc. they provide employment for an 
enormous number. The capacity of the economy 
to develop other industries or activities to absorb 
even a small portion of these large number, 
during the next decade, is strictly limited. 

Moreover, the handloom industry is excel- 
lently suited to serve as complementary industry 
to agriculture, and, therefore, does not involve 
the transfer of labour from the village to the 
towns. Above all, the demand for handloom pro- 
ducts in India continues to be as much as pro-— 
duction, and, for particular products, considera- 
bly more than available supply. 


An economic analysis must, therefore, 
consider whether the retention and development 
of the mill industry would achieve the same ends 
of social welfare. By their very nature, mill in- 
dustry necessitates larger concentration of capi- 
tal, labour and services in one particular locality. 

Their development towards modernization, | 
etc., does not offer as many employment oppor- 
tunities as the handlooms although their cost is 
relatively lower. 


The mill industry cannot satisfy entire 
domestic demand inasmuch as consumer demand 
patterns vary from State to State. 

Thus, judged against objective standards, 
the development of the mill industry in India as 
compared with the development of a reorganized 
handloom industry, promises fewer social 
benefits. 

The Handloom Industry is ideally suited to 
serve as a subsidiary, off-season industry in the 
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rural sector. In an under-developed country with 
a growing population, the need to reduce under- 
employment by the development of suitable sub- 
sidiary, seasonal industries is pressing inasmuch 
as the subsidiary industries provide additional 
employment without disturbing the basic econo- 
mic structure and facilitate process of moderni- 
zation in gradual stages. From this point of view 
alone, the claim of handlooms for subsidized 
development is unassailable. 


An even greater claim for protected develop- 
ment lies in the demand for capital investment. 
The economic development of modern industries 
necessitates large investments of capital, which 
is not available. Relatively handloom industry 
needs a negligible volume of capital and, to that 
extent, creates less pressure on the capital mar- 
ket. Moreover, the economic operation of the 
handlooms requires no more managerial and 
marketing talent than is available or can be made 
available to it from local sources. In this res- 
pect as well, handlooms create less pressure on 
limited resources than the mill industry. 


The greatest single advantage of the hand- 
looms is, however, their aesthetic significance to 
the workers and their effect on the human per- 
sonality. Gandhiji looked upon the charkha as 
the symbol of a free man precisely because the 
charkha represents the ability to lead an inde- 
pendent, socially useful life. 


In much the same way, the handloom worker 
associates himself with his work in a way that 
yields far greater personal satisfaction than any 
(work in a mill can afford. Economic develop- 
ment as is now being increasingly realized, ex- 
tends far beyond the limits of economic dynamics, 
and touches sociology, politics and ethics. It is, 
therefore, not enough merely to judge hand- 
looms on the purely market price-demand basis 
as it totally excludes a vital consideration. 


The analysis made above shows that the 
role of the handloom industry in a scheme of 
economic development extends far beyond the 
pure economic nexus, and its importance to the 
individual, community and nation consists in its 
contribution as much to the development of the 
human personality as of the economy. 

(Adapted from the Free Press Journal, 25-38-54) 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE GOVERNMENT 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

A press report from Bombay says the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan organized a meeting to sup- 
port the State Government’s education policy and 
to felicitate the Education Minister for the bold 
stand he has taken. Evidently, this has reference 
to the policy of the Government to have Hindi 
as the medium in Government colleges. It is good 
to learn that the Government is studying the im- 
plications of the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution on the question and if the State’s pre- 
sent education policy was found to be not in line 
with that resolution, Government would revise 
its policy accordingly. 7 

Incidentally there are two things which 
should be noted in the press report. One is re- 
garding the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. Does the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan stand for Hindi as the 
medium of higher education in non-Hindi 
areas ? I learn that the organ of the Wardha 
Samiti of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan has ex- 
pressed such a view in its recent number. If this 
is true, it is a serious matter for non-Hindi 
regions. 

The Education Minister is reported to have 


remarked that the present policy, the credit for | 


deciding which, he declared, was not his, but of 
the Bombay Cabinet, — was that instruction in 
Government colleges will be in Hindi, while the 
universities were left to follow their Own policy 
in respect of their colleges. If the report is cor- 
rect, there is grave misapprehension in the 
distinction made in this respect between Govern- 
ment colleges and the rest. All colleges are under 
the university, including those conducted by the 
Government. Therefore the policy of the univer- 
sity, whatever it be, should govern all of them 
in like manner and Government colleges can 
mee no policy separate from that of the univer- 
sity. 
13-4-’54 
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THE BODH-GAYA SARVODAYA 
CONFERENCE 


(By Suresh Ramabhai) 


The'sixth annual session of the Sarvodaya Samaj was 
held at Sarvodayapuri, within a stone’s throw of the 
world-renowned religious abode called Bodh-Gaya, on 
April 18, 19 and 20 last. 

The Sammelan started in the afternoon of the 18th 
April, just three years after when Vinoba obtained the 
first Bhoodan in Telangana,—with an _ all-religions’ 
prayer. Then, in a few words, Shri Gauri Shankar Saran 
Singh, convener of the Reception Committee, offered the 
_ gathering a hearty welcome. The Secretary of Sarvodaya 
’ ‘Samaj, Shri Shankarrao Deo, requested Shrimati Asha 
Devi Aryanayakam to take up the task of conducting the 
deliberations. Touching Vinoba’s feet and taking his 
_ blessings, she expressed her acceptance of the same. Next 
Shri Vallabhswami, the Joint-Secretary of Sarvodaya 
Samaj, gave a brief review of the work done during the 
_ past one year and expressed the hope that the Sammelan 
would contribute to make us all stronger and purer. As 
he was closing, there arrived Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, accompanied by Bihar Governor 
and Chief Minister. Shri Vallabhswami garlanded the dis- 
tinguished guests with hand-spun yarn. Then the presi- 
dent requested Vinoba to address the house. 


Vinoba began with a Vedic prayer: “We may grow, 
one in mind, one in heart, one in purpose.” 


a , Referring to the present situation of the country, he 
__ expressed his horror at the aggravation of casteism and 
- communalism on account of elections — an evil which has 
| e been the constant target of attack of all our patriots and 


. reformers from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi. . 


He inquired whether crisis was a prerequisite for fostering 
Ss united and harmonious action and whether the prevalent 
: multitude of differences in the country were not enough 
to warrant the same. He refused to believe that if good 
men sat together they would not chalk out a common 

____— programme. } 

4 Next tracing the origin of Bhoodan Yajna, Vinoba ob- 
served that it might not succeed in solving all the issues 
before us, but it definitely possessed the strength to bring 
hearts together. During the last three years had been 

- created a new climate of public opinion whereof land 

-_ could not be regarded as a personal property. Likewise, 

. said Vinoba, ownership of all wealth vested in the society. 

- One must feed others before taking his own food. Vinoba 

-_ eontended that as the thirsty should be provided with 

water, the cultivator should be provided with land. He 

could imagine a man being refused entry in a temple, but 
he could not think of one being refused land for work. 


, Vinoba then turned on to the basic necessity of in- 
troducing spinning in the country. As in England, every- 
i) body knows swimming and boating, spinning should be 
| universal in India. Vinoba reiterated with emphasis his 
demand for imparting spinning-instruction to every 
citizen, 
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Concluding, he said that though we had secured the 
objective of collecting 25 lakhs of acres within two years, 
we were but nothings. With his characteristic humility, 
he appealed to Pandit Nehru to show us the way 
(marg-darshan). 

Pandit Nehru, at the very outset, confessed that he 
had not come to show them the way, but to understand 
and learn. The problems before us were many, in fact 
they were 36 crores. He acknowledged that communalism 
was on the increase, but it was not so easy to do away 
with elections in democracy. 


Coming to Bhoodan, Jawaharlalji remarked that it 
offered a revolutionary method of solving the land pro- 
blem. But he was afraid that if the Government inter- 
vened, its form and character would be altered. He 
expressed his acceptance of the principle of spinning. But 
there too we had to fit in with the new world of 
technology. 


Dilating upon the international situation Pandit Nehru 
affirmed that we of India could not rely on armed beac 
but on our inner strength. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan spoke next. He observed that 
the Bhoodan movement would not only bring about an 
agrarian revolution in the country, but also lead to the 
dissolution of caste-barriers. Quoting Aristotle, he said that 
one must live before one can live well. Sound physique 
— beauty, radiance and invulnerability— was an essen- 
tial requisite. 


As regards untouchability, he said that its practice, 
was but doing violence to the dignity of man, which was 
a great sin. No religion permitted it. With lucid quota- 
tions from the scriptures of various religions — Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam —he 


. pointed out that Dharma was that which brings society 


together while Adharma breaks 
coherence was the need of the hour. 


Finally, Dr. Radhakrishnan hoped that land ‘legislation 


and abolition of caste prejudices would lead to betterment 
of society. 


it asunder. Social 


Then they all shifted to the prayer ground where more 
than a lakh of people had already assembled. In his post- 
prayer address Vinoba declared that “anybody who did 
not donate land was a traitor to the cquntry.” There - 
should be as many donors in Bihar as there are land- 
holders. He said that he had spent 19 months in Bihar 
and called upon its people to respond to his call of 32 lakhs. 


Then Pandit Nehru rose to address the gathering. He 
severely denounced casteism and remarked that Bihar, of 
all States, suffered from this curse most and its heat 
reached even Delhi. What was needed was greater inte- 
gration of hearts, otherwise forces like those of Hydrogen 
bomb could not be successfully met. Pandit Nehru en- 
treated the people to rise above mutual differences and 
build a new India. 


On the 19th, the Sammelan met in the morning for 
a combined spinning programme for half an hour. Then 
there was departure from the usual routine. In place of 
having a joint discussion, work was divided up into five 
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groups: (i) Growth and development of Bhoodan, 
(ii) Problem of land-distribution, (iii) Training of work- 
ers, (iv) Sampattidan Yajna, and (v) Village reconstruc- 
tion and Nai Talim. The group deliberations continued 
up to 11-30. In the afternoon session, the conveners of 
the Bhoodan committees of some States gave an idea of 
their work done in their States. The saga of Mangroth, 
a village in Hamirpur district of U.P., whose entire land 
was donated to Vinoba by its inhabitants in May 1952, was 
also briefly told. The members of the Sarvodaya Mandal 
of Mangroth, i. a 16-member committee of Mangroth 
villagemen to which Vinoba has entrusted the charge of 
Mangroth management, also presented themselves before 
the Sammelan. Then followed perhaps the most outstand- 
ing event of the Sammelan — the address of Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narain. 

Jayaprakash Babu expressed his regret, a Bihari as 
he is, at the sad fact that Bihar had not yet fulfilled 
Baba’s (as Vinoba is known in the countryside) demand. 
He felt certain that Bihar could do it. But neither the 
members of the Congress Party nor those of the Praja 
Socialist Party, both of which had passed resolutions sup- 
porting Baba’s call for 32 lakhs of acres, had taken up 
‘ the work with proper zeal and spirit. He added that 
personally, his faith in the efficacy of the movement was 
growing day by day. Law could not unite hearts. Nor 
could any Party pass a law making land a social property. 
Of course, that could be done by the sword, but sword 
gave rise to more problems than it solved. Shri Jaya- 
prakash pleaded for speedy action as urgency was of the 
essence since time waited for none. The paramount need 
was to dedicate one’s whole life to this cause and he 
called upon his countrymen, specially the youth, to come 
forward and donate their life to it—Jiwan Dan. ‘He 
closed with the solemn announcement of offering himself 
for the cause. . 

In a slow, moving tone Vinoba warmly appreciated 
J. Ps resolve. He was sure that as the Bhoodan 
movement succeeded it would also be able to trans- 
form the life of many persons. He regretted that 
constructive workers had not yet cast off their mutual 
ill-will and suspicions. Could they work with a broad 
vision and large heart, added Vinoba, as the members of 
one family called the ‘Gandhi family’ they would not only 
find new workers joining them but would also ennoble 
their own life. He urged upon them to work with as 
firm a resolve as that of Jayaprakash Babu. 


The evening prayer meeting was addressed by 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani. He said that Gandhiji’s con- 
structive programme must be taken as a whole. And 
he gave the warning that Bhoodan alone was _ not 
enough and a mere collection of five crore acres of land 
and their distribution would not serve the purpose. The 
whole standing structure had to be taken into account and 
revolutionized. Hence politics, argued the Acharya, could 
not be overlooked. Hither they would have to go into it 
or control it. He also expressed his pleasure at J. P.’s 
decision to dedicate himself to Bhoodan cause —a decision 
which tempted him also. But much heart-searching and 
purity, Kripalani pointed out, were required for such 
dedication. Our ambitions, rivalries, etc. must all go be- 
fore we took such a bold step. 


On the third day, the 20th, came the climax. After 
the morning spinning the President, Shrimati Asha Devi, 
announced that Shri Jayaprakashji had sent her two letters 
—one his own and the other from Baba. She read them 
out. Shri J. P.’s letter said: | 

“T enclose a letter received from Baba. I have no 
words to comment on the donation of life to a small 
fry like me by a man who has inspired us all. I shall 
say only this that I am totally unfit for accepting such 

- an invaluable donation. On the contrary we have to 
donate our life in the name of God to Baba himself. 
Yours in humbleness, 
Jayaprakash ” 


Vinoba’s letter to J. P. was as follows: 


“In response to your call of yesterday here is the 
offering of my life for a non-violent revolution based on 
Bhoodan Yajna and with village industries as its 
mainstay. 

Vinoba ” 


The whole audience was spellbound. In pin-drop 
silence Shrimati Asha Devi Aryanayakam, the President, 
offered her entire self for the great cause. Then came 
Shri Dhirendra Majumdar who said that with some diffi- 
dence he also offered himself for the same. The diffidence- 
was that donation did not mean a mere speeding up of 
the land collection programme but a discarding up of old 
values in every sphere of life. It meant a dedication to 
new, human values and giving oneself up to the building 
up of a casteless and classless and stateless society. Call- 
ing upon the workers to realize its deeper implications, 
he hoped that a good number of them would offer them- 
selves. Then Shrimati Asha Devi requested Shri Jaya- 
prakashji to read out the various letters of dedication. 
This took up the whole morning. 


In the afternoon session, the last sitting of the Samme- 
lan, the conveners of various sections gave a brief resume 
of the discussions held the previous morning. Then came 
the main resolution — the only resolution — of the Samme- 
lan, read out by Shri Shankarrao Deo. Expressing joy at 
the collection of 28,15,101 acres from 2,37,022 donors with- 
in two years, the resolution affirmed that the underlying 
idea was not to collect or distribute land but to build up 
an exploitation-free stateless and classless society. It ask- - 
ed all those who were anxious to establish human values 
in the society to come ahead and devote themselves to 
make the movement a success. In a reasoned speech, 
Shri Shankarraoji explained the secret and import of the 
resolution. He finished saying that the message of this 
Sammelan was that life was itself a Yajna. Shri Jaya- 
prakash announced that no less than 550 persons — both 
men and women — had offered their life in Jiwan Dan. 


Next Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of India, who 
had arrived while the resolution was being read, addressed 
the gathering. He said that three years ago he had written 
an article in Hindi, entitled ‘ Asamanjas’ (confusion), not 
meant for publication, in the then strange condition of the 
country. Curiously, the same word, added Rajendra Babu, 
appeared in the resolution put forth. But thanks to the 
progress of Bhoodan Yajna, the clouds of confusion had 
very much disappeared from his mind. He also referred 
to the Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition being held 
at Delhi. The life donation (Jiwan Dan) scene had fur- 
ther increased his faith and he hoped that new India, 
thus built on solid foundations, would be able to hold her 
own in the world. 


Then followed the valedictory address of Vinoba. 
Referring to Jiwan Dan, he drew pointed attention to 
Acharya Kripalani’s warning. He said that the meaning 
of new resolve was life-purification. It gave us all an 
opportunity to take to incessant self-criticism. Next he — 
dilated on Dharma. He asked the workers to recognize 
the Param Dharma and not keep themselves involved 
in the old, insipid Dharma. Also he expressed his accept- 
ance of the conclusions reached at by Kripalaniji yesterday 
with regard to politics. He agreed that political structure 
must be altered. But he said that he need not take the 
trouble of holding its reins himself, they would be held 
by those who would do his bidding. He also remarked 
that one of the causes of the change produced during the 
past three years was the creation of ‘ Jana-Shakti’ founded 
by Bhoodan Yajna. He claimed that the raising up of 
required popular strength ‘would change the whole ad- 
ministration and help in the establishment of ‘ Shasan- 
mukta’ (administration-free) society. So he called upon 
Acharya Kripalani to offer himself in the task. He, also 
appealed to all political workers to cast off their diffe- 
rences and take to producing ‘ Jana-Shakti’ through the 
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common medium of Bhoodan. That would, concluded 
Vinoba, convert our power politics (Raja-Niti) into popular 
politics (Loka-Niti). 


The Sammelan then came to a close. No account of 
it can be complete without a reference to Vinoba’s new 
dream, ‘Samanvaya Ashram’, an institution seeking a 
harmonious blending of the Vedanta of the Upanishads 
and the non-violence of Buddha. It would be an inter- 
national meeting ground of all religions, cultures and 
spirits, where man can obtain rest and find peace. For- 
tunately a plot of about six bighas of land has been 
donated to Vinoba for this purpose near tHe sacred Maha- 
bodhi tree. Shri Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, fresh from Japan, 
explained the functions and significance of such an 
Ashram in his one hour speech in the morning of the 
18th April. 


eo 

The Bodh-Gaya Sarvodaya Conference would be re- 
garded as a memorable event in the annals of our country. 
It offered a platform where could eat, meet and _ talk 
together persons with conflicting shades of political 
opinions. It confirmed the amenability of the Indian mind 
to the call of love if invoked in a becoming manner. It 
indicated the readiness of our youth to dedicate them- 
selves for a cAuse noble and sublime. It demonstrated 
India’s faith in the efficacy of soul-force and its potentiali- 
ties to meet all other forces combined. Finally, it showed 
the immortal spirit of Buddha pervading the air and 
beckoning us all to the Right Path. 


PASTEURIZING vs. BOILING OF MILK 
(By Om Prakash) 


There is a race going on at present in India 
to copy blindly all the methods and processes 
which are used in Western countries and pasteu- 
rization of milk is one of them. Time and again 
voices have been raised against this craze of 
mechanization of the industries which affect the 
great number of our masses. A scientific study 
of the process of pasteurization of milk has been 
made and it has been found that there are more 
viable bacteria left in the pasteurized milk than 
are found in the fresh sample in the milking pot 
due to the tropical climate of India. 


In Western countries pasteurization and 
immediate refrigeration is the legal standard of 
preliminary treatment of milk. The presence of 
bacteria in milk in large quantities is the cause 
of many diseases and hence methods have been 
developed to check the growth of bacteria in the 
milk and pasteurization is one of them. This 
practice is also adopted in the military and civil 
dairy farms in India. In all the big cities pasteu- 
rized milk is supplied by some Government and 
public agencies. 


Dr. Rangappa and K. T. Acharya of Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, had studied this 
problem. They have found that at the time of 
milking the number of bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter in the milking pot was 6,300. If the 
milking pot is left as such for two hours after 
the milking the number of bacteria becomes 
2,25,000. And if the milk is pasteurized within a 
period of 24 hours after milking, which is also a 
general practice in all the dairy farms, the num- 
ber of bacteria per c.c. comes down to 9,400. 
In a well-knit organization the pasteurized milk 


is bottled within half an hour after pasteuri- 
zation. And if after this period i.e. 3 hours after 
milking, the bottled milk is tested for its bacteria 
count, the number per c.c. is found to be 
15,000. And the pasteurized milk returned 
from delivery 18 hours after milking, is found 
to contain 1,21,000 bacteria per c.c. Hence it is 
easily seen that in spite of the elaborate process 
of pasteurization and subsequent cooling of the 
milk, the number of bacteria are more than in 
the fresh milk. Not only this but the quick 
multiplication of these bacteria under ordinary 
conditions of preservation shorten the life of 
milk. 

That this method of treatment and preser- 
vation in cold storage is not commendable to the 
Indian farmer, not only from the point of view 
of economy but also from its unsuitability under 
tropical conditions, has been emphasized by 
Write in his ‘Report of Marketing of Milk 
in India and Burma, 1943’, p. 213 on the develop- 
ment of the Indian Dairy Industry. The expen- 
sive and elaborate nature of the equipment are 
the obvious drawbacks while its sterilizing effi- 
ciency is questionable. 

In contrast to this method of processing the 
simple method of boiling is best suited for Indian 
rural conditions. Srinivasan and Banerjee have 
investigated the bacterial destruction after 
pasteurizing the milk and have compared it with 
the methods of steaming for one hour in an 
autoclave at atmospheric pressure and boiling. 
When the sample of raw milk containing — 
1,20,000 bacteria per c.c. is steamed for one hour 
the number of bacteria reduces to 100 per c.c. 
When a sample of raw milk containing 1,50,000 
bacteria per’c.c. is boiled for 5 and 10 minutes 
its bacteria count is reduced to 5,000 and ‘30 res- 
pectively and when it is boiled for such a time so 
that its volume is reduced by 5 per cent and 10 
per cent respectively, the bacteria count is 
reduced to 23 in both the cases. When the sample 
of the milk boiled for 10 minutes is cooled and 
kept at room temperature for about 8% hours 
the number of bacteria is only 3,200 per c.c. 


Hence the method of boiling milk for ten 
minutes is evidently more efficient than pasteu- 
rization. It has also been found that fresh milk so 
processed keeps for more than 24 hours at room 
temperature when cooled in a closed vessel and 
then stored. This method is perfectly suitable to 
Indian conditions where the farmer and the 
housewife have to store a small amount of milk 
and as it needs no special equipment and 
demands little skill. 


Not only this, the quality of boiled milk is 
comparable to that of pasteurized milk (though 
variations take place in the composition of milk, 
physical nature of its constituents and its digesti- 
bility when milk is pasteurized or boiled), but 
also the protein, fat. lactose and mineral consti- 
tuents remain practically the same in both the 
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cases. While the vitamin A of the milk is not 
destroyed by boiling, about 22 per cent of vitamin 
C is lost at the first boil and 66 per cent after ten 
minutes of boiling. Exposure to light of raw milk 
also causes loss of vitamin C. Vitamin B, 
(Thiamine) and vitamin B, (Riboflavin) are 
very little affected by the type of processing or 
preservation of milk. All the enzymes of milk, 
which alter the rate of chemical reactions, are all 
destroyed when milk is pasteurized or boiled. 
As regards the digestibility of milk it increases 
in the order, raw, pasteurized and boiled. 

Thus we see that our centuries old method 
of boiling the milk is not only safe, easy-to 
handle, but scientific: too. 
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REORIENTATION OF SERVICES 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A few weeks ago, in Delhi, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru inaugurated the Institute of Public 


. Administration. This was, we were told, as per 


one of the recommendations of the Appleby 
Report on re-organization of the services. AS 
reported in papers, the new body will undertake 
research in problems affecting public administra- 
tion. As. I have not before me its authorized 
prospectus I am unable to say more about it. 
What projects the new body will first take up, 
is not declared still. But it is hoped, some of the 
few problems that are agitating the public mind 
regarding the day-to-day working of our public 
services will be the first to be undertaken by the 
Institute. 


What these questions are is well known to 
us. For example, the Chief Minister of Bombay 
referred to the most important one when address- 
ing a conference of District Collectors of the 
whole State a few weeks back in Bombay. He 
said, “ Quick disposal of cases, complete honesty 
and creation of confidence among people that 
their grievances would be effectively redressed 
in time were the three ways in which the ad- 
ministration could be made more efficient and 
effective.” “The test of efficiency and effective- 
ness lies in the satisfaction of the general public.” 
To put in common parlance, these questions are 
. red-tapism and corruption and unreasonable 
delay in disposal of cases. What the common citi- 
zen is intimately concerned with is a demonstra- 
ble change in these. 


_ Obviously, these are matters for the Govern- 
ment to go into; the Institute at best can go 
into them by scientifically investigating and 
studying them in an objective manner and put 
its findings before competent authorities as well 
as the public. 


oper are a few other questions which are 
of general importance and are si mc eee for 
our new administration. 


We all know that the services are now work- 
ing in a democracy ; they are not a bureaucracy 
under foreign rule. This means they should now 
have a totally different outlook about and 
approach to their work. But unfortunately the 
old ways of foreign rule have gone too deep in 
the Governnient machinery and its mannerisms 
to go away as easily and quickly as one would 
desire. It is necessary to analyse and study these 
and uproot them by a well planned programme 
for Government servants. ‘ 


The Ramamurthi Committee in Andhra re- 
vealed one such thing: the bureaucracy undid 
the declared policy of Government. A similar 
thing was noted, if I remember aright, by the 
M. P. Prohibition Enquiry Committee also. The 
new Institute should take up such projects for its 
dispassionate and objective study. 


There are other questions which are much 
more basic than these. They relate to the future 
of our services. What about their future recruit- 
ment, their educational equipment, their training 
etc.? For example, the medium of instruction in 
the universities is intimately connected with that 
of administration. The latter requires us to go 
into the question of linguistic equipment of our 
future Government servants, keeping in view the 
Constitution of India. It lays down, in its 8th 
Schedule, the languages of India that our people 
will normally use. It also lays down what the 
all-India medium for inter-State communion will 
be. The new Government servants will have to 
fulfil these needs ; the universities will see to it 
that students are accordingly trained. While 
they will learn through their own regional lan- 
guages, they shall know Hindi, the all-India 
medium, and also English as the third language. 


There are various other allied problems 
which, we hope, the riew Institute will take up for 
its study. It is now daily growing upon the public 
mind, as we proceed further in reconstruction, 
that unless the services are radically changed, 
the idea of a Welfare State will not be realized 
and particularly the glow of Swaraj and freedom 
that we possess now will not reach the remote 
corners of our land, which urgently need to see it. 

24-4-’54 
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NOTES 


The University and the Idea of Democracy 
Shri Mirza Ismail in his interesting book of 


recollections and reflections, ‘My Public Life’, 


remarks about the above subject which is worth 
reproduction. On p. 94, he says, 

PP Aga cc's. «5 that the Vice-Chancellor (except the 
first) should be elected by the Senate. This was part 
of the mistaken application to the University of the 
idea of ‘democracy’. On this matter much might be 
written, but suffice it to say that the corruption which 
tends to invade Indian universities is made possible 
by the many types of ‘election’, the most disastrous 
of which is the election of the Vice-Chancellor. A Vice- 
Chancellor’s powers are great and comprehensive, and 
if he is to be free to act judicially, and in accordance 
with his conscience and his academic ideals, he must 
be independent of the popular vote.” 

28-4-’54 : ee 
Is It True ? 

A friend drew my attention to the following 
news item from the P.T.I. Navasari, that appear- 
ed in the Gujarati evening paper Lokanad of 
24-4-’54, Ahmedabad : 

“Speaking as the President of a meeting on the 
subject ‘The Best Education System for India’, (the 
Minister of Education, Bombay) said that there will 
be no difficulty in preparing text-books in Hindi, and 


that preparation of text-books in the regional languages 
should be banned.” 


If this report is true, it is a matter of deep 
anxiety. It is difficult to understand why a ban 
on the development of regional languages should 
be necessary for promoting the _ inter-State 
medium, Hindi. It is surely not easier to pre- 
pare books in Hindi than in Gujarati or other 
Indian languages. Rather, some of these lan- 
guages are more developed than Hindi. There- 
fore, if at all there are difficulties, surely they 
are not more for other languages than for Hindi. 

_ However, supposing, for argument’s sake, 
that there are, even then, it only requires us to 
remove them, because our regional languages are 
also to be promoted and developed. 

One difficulty is alleged that books in re- 
gional languages in certain faculties at least will 


_ be prohibitively costly. There existed, I am told, 


such a difficulty even in the English language, a 
few decades ago. To overcome it, in our case, 
we shall have books in Hindi, Marathi, Bengali 
etc. over and above in English which also we 
may surely use. As we know, there are no text- 
books as such but prescribed courses or sy llabii 
for higher studies. A few best available books 
on each subject are recommended for use by stu- 
dents. We may take up Hindi books also if they 
are found helpful and useful. Therefore, it is in no 
way necessary to ban the growth of Indian lan- 
guages books. I hope the news is not correct. 
3-5-'54 M. P. 
(From Gujarati) 
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BAD EFFECTS OF TODDY AND BEER 
(By C. Rajagopalachari) 

I have just read in the course of a report 
in the Press of the Prohibition Week celebrated ° 
in Bombay that Dr. Jivraj Mehta has referred to 
and refuted a nutritional claim made on behalf 
of toddy by Prof. Julian Huxley. 

Some 24 years ago I read an article signed 
by Prof. Julian Huxley referring to the enzyme 
and B. Vitamin content of beer and toddy over 
and above the admittedly harmful content of 
alcohol. This was not a plea for alcohol but 
a plea for something that supplied B. Vitamin 
although it contained alcohol (4 per cent in the 
case of beer and 8 per cent in the case of toddy 
is the alcoholic content). When I saw this in 1931 
I immediately got into touch with Col. McCarri- 
son, the illustrious nutritionist, who was then 
working in our country. He authorized me to 
say what I thereupon printed at page 25 of my 
Prohibition Manual which I quote below, as my. 
book is now out of print : ; 

“Tt is sometimes claimed for beer that it contains 
enzymes, and is therefore good; and similarly that 
toddy contains Vitamin B and is therefore useful. In 
non-technical language the enzyme in beer is the malt 
that was in it, and the Vitamin B in toddy is nothing 
but the yeast in it. Enzymes are secreted by cells in 
our bodies, if we keep them in healthy efficient activity. 
Yeast Vitamin can be readily obtained in many ways 
without having to consume alcohol for it. Col. McCarri- 
son, our best expert in nutritional research, has stated: 
‘To drink beer in order to ensure efficient enzyme 
action in the body is as unnecessary as to drink toddy 
in order to ensure a sufficient supply of Vitamin B.’” 

Having said this, now let me say all about 
it as it may be useful at this juncture. 

Alcohol has a degenerative effect on the 
structure and functions of the human body, espe- 
cially on the brain cells. The higher centres of 
the brain are the first to suffer under alcohol. 
Self-control is one of the highest functions of the 
brain. Alcohol weakens this. Many persons re- 
cognizing this fact consume a large quantity of 
liquor as a preliminary to the commission of 
crime. . 

The impairment of reason and judgment 
by alcohol is well recognized. The drinker is not 
able to value events properly. A light affront 
or a trifling matter may appear to his unbalanced 
judgment a matter of great gravity. Alcohol in- 
cites the baser instincts of combativeness. and 
licentiousness. These effects are mistaken for 
courage and increased vitality. 

The first result after the consumption of a 
small amount of alcohol is a heightened sense of 
pleasure and wellbeing. It is this that gives 
alcohol its power over men. Alcohol diminishes 
the feelings of hunger and weariness and sends 
an increased flow of blood to the skin causing a 
feeling of warmth. Its first and apparent effects 
are stimulating. But real effects are to depress 
the nerves which fail to register true conditions. 
It blunts sensibility. It causes dissipation of heat 
by sending the warm blood to the surface. The 
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depressant effect of alcohol upon the higher cen- 
tres of the brain produces a lessening of restraint 
and a lowering of standards and a slackening of 
checks upon the animal nature. This is the rea- 
son* why speech becomes readier. Confidence 
grows as efficiency declines. 

The first effects of stimulation of alcohol is 
like the increased pace of a horse when the reins 
fall away from a drunken rider’s hands. The 
brain and the nerves correspond to the rider and 
the reins ; the muscles of the body are the horse. 
Energy is let loose and, therefore, soon ex- 
hausted. 

Dangers 

A famous British physician, Dr. Saleeby, 
wrote in April 1926: “All first-hand scientific 
students of alcohol from Sir Charles Sherrington, 
President of the Royal Society, and Sir Humph- 
rey Rolleston, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, downwards are agreed that alcohol 
from first to last in health and in disease is not 
a stimulant as mankind had so long believed but 
a narcotic. It mocks us as a stimulant, because 
simply it narcotizes control, and lets loose and 
therefore exhausts our reserves. Why reserves ? 
We have known for a generation that alcohol 
paralyses the white cells of blood, which are the 
defence army of the body.” 

Alcohol inflames the throat and the lining of 
the stomach. It hinders digestion, by coagulating 
foods and precipitating soltitions. It permanently 
dilates the blood vessels, inflames the tissue of 
the liver, poisons the heart-muscles, and causes 
accumulation of fat therein. It prevents proper 
nourishment of muscles by robbing them of their 
oxygen. It hinders the functions of the mind by 
paralysing the delicate cells of the brain. 

Alcoholism is a term denoting acute alco- 
holic poisoning. It occurs as a result of overdoses 
taken by habitual drunkards. But there is a 
disease, sub-acute alcoholism, from which the 
habitual taker of moderate dose suffers. The 
Symptoms are carelessness of dress, habits, de- 
sires, welfare and family affection which are all 
subordinated to a craving for drink. 

Prof: John Hay of Liverpool University has 
written : “It is not properly recognized by many 
people that the alcoholic patient, or even the 
moderate drinker, has his resistance to infection 
lowered by his alcoholic habits.” The British 
Board of Education syllabus has it that “ alcohol 
lowers the resistance of the body to disease.” 

Sir Victor Horsley, the great English doctor 
about whom the British Medical Association 
passed a resolution, when he died in Mesopo- 
tamia in 1916, that the nation owed him a debt 
of gratitude, presents the following tabulation of 
the diseases caused solely or in part by the use 
of alcohol : 

Diseases due to alcohol alone: Acute alco- 
holic poisoning ; acute mania ; delirium tremens : 
chronic alcoholic insanity ; alcoholic epilepsy ; 
alcoholic neuritis ; nevalcoholic paralysis. 


Diseases of which alcohol is frequently a 
determining or contributing cause : Pharyngitis ; 
arterio-sclerosis ; gastric catarrh ; increased sus- 
ceptibility to inflammation of the lungs ; conges- 
tion of liver. 


Contributing cause: Pharyngitis; gastric 
catarrh ; congestion of liver; cirrhosis of liver ; 
fatty liver; albuminuria; Bright’s disease; gout; 
elycosuria ; inflammation of the skin ; functional 
disorders of ovaries and breasts; dilatation of 
heart ; fatty heart; arterio-sclerosis; increased 
susceptibility to inflammation of the lungs; con- 
sumption ; chronic dyspepsia ; dilatation of sto- 
mach ; bronchial catarrh ; increased susceptibility 
to the inflammatory diseases of the eye ; epilepsy ; 
melancholia ; hysteria; dementia; idiocy; sun 
stroke, .erysipelas; blood-poisoning; tubercle; 
syphilis ; diphtheria ; cholera and lead poisoning 
ete. 

No Nourishment 


There is no nourishment in beer, toddy or 
wine. There is a trace of substances that may be 
called food in these drinks, but there is more 
nourishment in a few grains of rice, especially 
if not over-polished, than in a gallon of beer or 
toddy. The amount of poison in the drink far 
exceeds the small trace of nutrition dissolved in 
it. People fancy that there is nutriment in fer- 
mented drinks, because the alcohol deadens the 
feeling of hunger, which is a very different thing 
from being food. 


The fact that toddy is drawn from the palm 
tree, or that wine is-made from grape juice, or 
beer and whisky from grains, should not make 
us believe that these drinks have the nourishing 
or other good qualities of the fruit or the grain. 
The alcoholic ferment alters the whole character 
of the thing, making poison out of food. The 
sugar which was good has been split by the fer- 
ment into two totally different substances, viz., 
alcohol and carbonic acid. : 


Tonic Wines ? 


Dr. Robert Hutchinson, physician to the 
London Hospital, wrote about tonic wines : “‘ The 
use of these wines can on no grounds be recom- 
mended. On every ground their manufacture 
and sale should be strongly deprecated by the 
medical profession.” 


The Select Committee on Patent Medicines 
appointed by the House of Commons in 1914, 
after a thorough investigation came to the 
folowing result embodied in their report: 
“There can be no doubt that many persons 
acquire the drink habit by taking these wines and 
preparations.” ; | 

The Committee exposed the claims of these 
preparations to contain nutrition by its finding 
that alcohol cannot contain meat extract in solu- 
tion and that any medical man desiring to ad- 
minister meat extract would do so without mix-— 
ing it with alcohol. 
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Some people believe that alcoholic beverages 
help digestion ; on the contrary alcohol injures 
the digestive organs. Alcohol hardens food, 
whereas for digestion food has to be softened. 
Alcohol weakens the gastric juice by precipita- 
ting the pepsine in it. Alcohol deadens or stupe- 
fies the delicate nerves of the stomach. This is 
the cause of the false relief obtained by the use 
of alcohol when there is pain in the stomach. 
This leads to no cure, but to worse forms of the 
complaint. Rest for tife stomach and a change 
of diet are what is wanted in such cases. Alcohol 
leads to inflammation and injury of the stomach 
glands. Alcohol injures, besides, the heart, the 
liver, the kidneys and the lungs. 

(Adapted from A.1.C.C. Economic Review, 15-4-'54) 


REQUISITES OF GRAM-RAJ* 
(By Vinoba) 

The villagers live away from the cities and 
carry on their work without outside help. There 
are no facilities for education nor for medical aid. 
To add to the difficulties: they have also lost 
almost all the subsidiary occupations with which 
previously they used to supplement their meagre 
earnings. Agriculture is now their only support. 
But agriculture does not suffice to sustain them 
all. Those therefore who find it difficult to main- 
tain themselves under the circumstances leave 
the villages for the cities. They migrate to Gaya, 
to Patna, to far off Calcutta in search of liveli- 
hood and somehow manage to eke out a pre- 
carious existence in those cities. Hardly anyone 
cares to visit these small villages. Those who do 
go there for purposes of exploitation or, as is now 
often the case, for canvassing support in the elec- 
tions which is just another form of exploitation. 
But no one from outside goes to them to render 
service and help to them. There are about five 
lakh such villages in our country. Our peregri- 
nations in and through the villages are however 
aimed at establishing an intimate, heart-to-heart 
contact with our village-brethren and doing them 
what service we can. 

You know until only a few years back our 
country was being ruled by the British. They 
had to go away and thus a heavy burden which 
had weighed us down for a long time was re- 
moved. They had to go because the people of 
this country did not want them and they could 
not stay in defiance of the will of the people. A 
particularly heavy burden was thus removed and 
an opportunity was presented to us for building 
up a brave new India after our own ambitions. 
But a brave new India could be built up only if 
we helped our peasants and workers and our 
villagers to become strong. Most of our people 
live in the villages. It is they who have to be 
made strong. They are sorely in need of strength. 
That is the objective we seek to fulfil through 
our wanderings. 
~~ * From a speech at Nisakha (Gaya) on 8-454, 
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I will tell you how you can become strong. 
You know the Pandavas were only five in num- 
ber. They had to live and move about from place 
to place in the forests. But their enemies could 
not do them any harm. Why ? — because they 
were united. That was also why Lord Krishna 
loved them. You will do well to follow their 
example. It will make you invincible and help 
you to overcome all your difficulties. That is the 
way to develop strength. Be united and live like 


a family sharing all your work and wealth in 
common. 


This is the message I preach wherever I 
go. I am glad people are responding to my call. 
There is an awakening among the poor who are 
beginning to feel that the time has come for them 
to demand justice and drive out poverty. They 
are right. Peasants who are ready to work will 
no more be without land. Bear it in your mind 
that the poor too are equally entitled to serve the 
Mother Earth. We want to awaken the land- 
owners also. You all live in one and the same 
village, then all that there is in the village must 
be deemed to belong to all equally. None can 
have an exclusive ownership of land. Most of 
the land, however, today is owned by a tiny 
minority while many are landless. I therefore 
say to those who are more fortunately placed in 
this respect to distribute their possessions to their 
less fortunate brothers and thus earn their love 
and gratitude. I have so far received twenty- 
five lakh acres of land in this way. But the need 
is greater than that and will not be met unless 
every single village makes its own contribution 
to this effort. Each village has to undertake the 
responsibility of rehabilitating its landless pea- 
sants and contribute enough land to fulfil this 


responsibility. 


The next thing I have to do is to develop 
suitable industries in every village. Every village 
must have all the industries to meet its primary 
wants. At present, though wheat and paddy and 
oilseeds are produced in the villages, the flouring 
of the wheat, dehusking of rice, and pressing of 
the oil-seeds for oil are done in the cities. This is 
wrong. All these industries should be carried on 
in the villages. Cloth too should ‘be produced in 
the villages. The women will do the spinning 
and men will do the weaving and you will easily 
get all the cloth you need without spending a 
single pie for it. Supposing that an individual 
needs approximately ten rupees worth of cloth 
annually, a village with a population of one 
thousand would consume ten thousand rupees 
worth of cloth. And if all this cloth is purchased 
from the cities, so much money will flow out of 
the village and leave it poorer to that extent. 
How can then the village become strong? This 
drain has got to be stopped before we can hope 
to resuscitate and strengthen the villages. That 
is-why Gandhiji said always that we must all 
take to spinning. We have been gpinnnig in our 
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Ashram, for all these years. We grew our own 
cotton and wove all our cloth ourselves with the 
result that the rise in the prices of cloth during 
the war and afterwards left us absolutely un- 
touched. The beauty of spinning is that everyone 
ean do it. Even a four year child can do it quite 
as easily as anyone else. 


Thirdly, there should be no one in the village 
but, can read and understand such books as the 
Ramayana of Tulsidas, the Gita-pravachan, the 
Autobiography * of Gandhiji etc. How are we to 
do it? Could it be done by opening the present 
day schools where boys are trained only in read- 
ing and writing without having anything to do 
with work ? No, such schools will be worse than 
useless. The schools which we want will devote 
only one hour for reading and writing, for the 
rest of the time both boys and teachers will do 
some useful work. And the teachers will not -be 
paid in cash. The villagers will look after their 
needs. There may also be night schools for the 
~ adults where they will be told of what was hap- 
pening in the world and trained to interpret the 
changing situation inside and outside our 
country. . 


Fourthly, every village must be kept abso- 
lutely clean. The human excreta and other refuse 
which is at present allowed to lie anywhere in 
the village and breeds disease and pestilence can 
be turned into valuable manure. It is estimated 
that the urine and excreta per man can give 
enough manure to produce six rupees worth of 
crops. Therefore cleanliness and conversion of 
the filth into manure are very important for the 
prosperity of the villages. 


Lastly there is no need to go to the courts 
in the cities for settling your disputes. There are 
a few good men in every village. Go to them and 
accept their decision as you accept that of your 
elders. If you continue to carry your disputes to 
the courts in the cities, the result will only be 
waste of precious money, perpetuation of enmi- 
ties and disappearance of love. You must there- 
fore manage to get all your disputes settled ami- 
cably in the village. 


v4 


These in short are the requisites of a 
gram-raj and you will not get the real taste of 
Swaraj until you are able to build up every village 
into a self-sufficient and self-dependent gram-raj. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 


* Price, Rs 7-0-0, Postage etc. Re 1-9-0. 
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THE PACIFIST CONFERENCE IN JAPAN 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 

[From a brief reply to the Governor and the Mayor 
at the opening of the Pacifist Conference Session in 
Fukuoka, South Japan.] 

In many respects Japan is a very suitable 
place for holding a Pacifist Conference. Japan 
has had direct experience of war — having waged 
it herself, and suffering as she is from the effects 
of war and from atom bombs even at the pre- 
sent day. We are faced here forcibly with the 
problems of war and peace, as we are not in 
India, where we have so far been saved from the 
horrors of modern warfare. 

Besides, from what we have known of your 
country in the last few decades, we feel that if 
you once take to an idea, you will work it out 
speedily and thoroughly. Thus, for example, you 
took to industrialization, and you surprised us 
by the phenomenal progress you made within a 
few years in industrializing your country. You 
were able to compete successfully with highly 
industrialized countries of the West like Britain 
and Germany, and captured their markets. 

Then, like the West you took to militarism 
and showed remarkable prowess in war. Ina 
very short time you perfected your war machine, 
and filled the highly industrialized West with 
fear, and us in India with amazement. 

Now, you are pledged to peace, according to 
your Constitution. Perhaps with your genius for 
efficiency and. thoroughness, you can lead the 
world in working out ways and means of doing 
without an army, navy and air-force, and wea- 
pons of destruction. I submit that this would 
be a remarkable contribution for Japan to make, 
if she took up the task of doing without war as 
wholeheartedly as she took up industrialization 
and militarism. 

We from India can help in the task by telling 
you of the teachings of Gandhiji in regard to 
overcoming conflicts and violence. And our 
friends here from the West bring with them their. 
capacity for organization and efficient manage- 
ment. 

So with you in Japan, and us from India and 
those from the West, we hope that together at 
this Conference, we can find ways and means of 
achieving peace for our war-worn world. 
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RECONSTRUCTING HIGHER EDUCATION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

It is gradually dawning upon us now that 
changing the medium of instruction and exami- 
nation is one of the most urgent and immediate 
things to do in reconstructing higher education. 
However, it is unfortunate that, for one reason 
or another, the universities cannot show due 
promptness in this behalf. Some say, that the 
matter should be thought out on an all-India 
basis and all should start to change together. 
Apparently the suggestion looks somewhat at- 
tractive, but from the point of view of actual 
work, it must be admitted that it at least means 
unnecessary delay. 

At present almost all the universities (with 
the rare exception of the S.N.D.T. Women’s 
University) work with the English medium. Its 
long use has established a state of helplessness 
without it and brought about a tendency towards 
the status quo. Further, Government services are 
available mainly on the count of the knowledge 
of English, and when and how this will change 
is uncertain. Therefore the change-over of the 
medium becomes a matter of ‘who will bell the 


cat ’ first. 
There is this much truth in the above sug- 


gestion that the change of the medium must ob- 
viously be thought out against an all-India back- 
ground, i.e. with due appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of the Constitution of India and the 
needs of our national development accordingly. 
Every university that begins to think of the 
change-over must keep this before itself, and if 
all do so, the all-India background will be auto- 
matically assured. 

And we have before us an All-India picture 
of the programme drawn out for us in the recom- 


mendations of the Radhakrishnan University 


Commission Report.: And further, we have now 
a comprehensive resolution of the All-India Con- 
gress Working Committee on the matter, passed 
by it after due consideration of the whole ques- 
tion in our present circumstances as they obtain 


_ today. 


This resolution is a very valuable directive 
to the nation. It says that at the university stage, 
the medium of instruction will generally be the 
regional languages ; and it adds that to facilitate 
inter-provincial intercourse Hindi may also be 
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used, and that in the intervening stage, English 
also may continue, so that standards may not be 
adversely affected. 

If we look at the Constitution of India, we 
find that the above resolution is proper in all 
ways. The inter-State language or the lngua 
franca of India is to be Hindi, which has to be 
promoted and developed with the help of and ° 
along with all our Indian languages. These, as 
we know, are enumerated in the 8th Schedule of 
the Constitution. The lingua franca or inter- 
State medium Hindi is not to compete with these 
Indian languages. Obviously there cannot be 
such competition among them, as the President 
of India very clearly said the other day at Nag- 
pur. He said, 

“ Hindi was made the national language for inter- 
State communication and not for stifling the growth 
of regional languages. 

“He said that the unity of India was composed of 
diversity of languages, costumes, and customs. The 
growth of all regional languages was, therefore, essen- 
tial for the progress of the country.” (The Times of 
India, Bombay, April 28, 1954) 

If we look at the history of our fight for free- 
dom, we shall find that this is nothing new. 
When Gandhiji suggested that Hindi should be 
adopted as the inter-provincial language of inter- 
course, he made it as a basis of his movement for 
propagation of Hindi that Hindi will not com- 
pete with or replace our regional languages, but 
will rather be complementary to them for inter- 
provincial intercourse and thus they will all 
mutually help one another and grow and deve- 
lop to their full stature. The success that Hindi 
met in its propagation was in no small measure 
due to this very necessary and welcome assu- 
rance. 

If this basis of the Hindi movement is knock- 
ed out now in any way, it will spell disaster for 
us. The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and _ its 
branches in non-Hindi areas have come out 
openly and work for the Hindi medium. There 
are non-Hindi-speaking enthusiasts also who, 
thinking on the analogy of English, wish to put 
Hindi in its shoes and believe it as an easy solu- 
tion of our language question. They speak in the 
name of India’s unity, not realizing that the 
so-called easy solution will do quite the other 
thing. It is hoped, these people will see this 
point in the light of what is discussed above, _ 


~ 
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The universities in India must now begin to 
change the medium of instruction on the broad 
lines indicated to us by now. The Gujarat Uni- 
versity deserves our congratulations for giving 
the lead in the matter. It has enhanced Gujarat’s 
prestige thereby. It was Gujarat that first adopt- 
ed non-co-operation in 1920 and started the bold 
experiment of starting the Gujarat Vidyapith 
with the clear aim of having Gujarati as the 
medium of all instruction. The Gujarat Univer- 
sity has followed- these noble traditions by its 
unequivocal statement on the policy of the 
medium after long deliberations for 3 years by 
now. We hope Government will accept this deci- 
sion of the University. The resolution that it 
passed on the subject is given elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Now it is for Gujarat, i.e. its professoriate, 
writers, publishers and others, to pilot this re- 
solve to success. For that it is necessary that 
there must now prevail a climate of fixity of pur- 
pose and joy of adventure and endeavour. It now 
behoves us to see that the great Indian languages 
added by the common inter-State medium of ex- 
pression, Hindi, give us a way of working in a 
joint effort to remove English as the medium 
of instruction. Then only can the political equa- 
lity given to a citizen by adult franchise will 
have its full meaning and due fulfilment in our 
new democracy. 

2-5-"54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 


THE PROBLEM BEFORE US_ 
[A summary of Shri Vinoba’s speech at the Bodh 


‘Gaya Sarvodaya Sammelan on April 18.] 


_ Welcoming the workers and visitors who at- 
tended the Sarvodaya Sammelan, Shri Vinoba 
expressed his joy at seeing old faces again and 
having an opportunity to renew old acquaintan- 
ces and strengthening bonds’of love. Both Christ 


and Mahatma Gandhi, in their last days, had 


expressed the wish that their co-workers and 
associates would remain united bound together 
with the chord of inviolable love. And while they 
lived they were always teaching love — love to 
one’s neighbours and even to one’s enemies. 
Khadi and village industries are nothing but the 
manifestation of love for one’s neighbours. The 
love for the enemy found expression in the form 
of non-violent resistance and Satyagraha and the 
teaching of the love for one another had now 
resulted into the formation of the Sarvodaya 
Samaj. 

Vinobaji attaches importance to true heart- 
unity and not to physical contact. He however 
invited Jawaharlalji to the Conference though 
he fully realized the latter’s difficulties, as he 
sincerely yearned to establish closer contacts 
among the members of the “ Gandhi Family ”’. 
Bhoodan movement, among other things, had 
also served as a very fruitful means of establish- 
ing and strengthening such contacts. 
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Bhoodan has its own ideological rationale. 
It seeks to rouse and bring out the moral power. 
Efforts are being made accordingly to keep the 
Bhoodan movement above party level. Vinobaji 
aims at maintaining non-party character of the 
movement and. bringing all parties’ together to 
work for nation’s good through a commonly ac- 


cepted programme. 
Some people said that they would work to- 


gether forgetting their differences when the 
country was in danger. Shri Vinoba asked if it 
was necessary to have a crisis to foster fraternal 
feelings. Were the differences of language and 
religion not enough to bring the people together ? 
Must they need a greater crisis for it ? 

Shri Vinoba then referred to the present 
system of election and drew pointed attention of 
leaders and others to its evils. In the peculiar 
culture and other traditions of India this election 
system had done a definite harm to the nation. 
{t had aggravated the evil of casteism which had 
lately become much weaker on account of severe 
attacks which had been made on it by reformers 
from Raja Ramamohan Roy to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Elections cost considerable money and entail 
waste of energy and endanger harmonious rela- 
tionships. It would be better therefore, Shri 
Vinoba observed, that thinkers of diverse poli- 
tical parties should sit together and evolve ways 
and means to restrict contesting of elections on 
party basis. 

“ In the present conditions of the country, 
there was an imperative necessity to evolve a 
common programme acceptable to all. All parties 
and persons should participate wholeheartedly 
in it without any regard of party affiliations or 
other loyalties. - : : 

They might have differences of opinion, still 


it should not be difficult to work in unison and . 
harmony. The differences of opinion have their. 


own use. They should lead to more serious 
thinking. Good men of integrity and honesty 
should manifest oneness and not friction and dis- 
cord in their action. Bhoodan offers a common 
programme of work in which all parties and per- 
sons can participate. 

Tracing the origin of the Bhoodan move- 
ment, Shri Vinoba said that it came to him as a 
command from God. Some might call it his blind 
faith. But he said that faith was always blind. 
In the world some tasks were accomplished by 
intellect and some by faith. Intellect is that 
which accepts only proved facts, while faith does 
not depend upon proofs and ascertained facts. 
The child does not search for proofs whether the 
mother’s milk is healthful for it. It is all good 
for it. Faith provides the motive power while 
intellect shows the direction. Man’s. life is a 
happy blend of faith and intellect. Both are 
equally essential. : 

He next explained how his faith helped him 
to take up the Bhoodan work when the idea 
occurred to him, The atmosphere about him 
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while he was touring Telangana was thick with 
darkness. The poor had been misled into vio- 
lence and the rich were utterly confused. They 
did not know what to do. Then one day — it was 


in Pochampalli— when he asked for 80 acres of: 


‘land, a friend volunteered to give 100 acres. He 
took it to be a signal from God. He meditated 
over its significance. His mathematics and reason 
did not help him. How could he hope to solve 
this problem in this way? It would need 
thousands and lakhs of acres which he could not 
reasonably hope to get by way of Bhoodan. But 
a voice came from within which told him: If you 
hesitate and fear and shrink from accepting this 
work, then you will have to accept Communism ; 
there is no other alternative. This decided the 
matter for him. Gradually as the work progress- 
ed those who were initially sceptical about its 
efficacy began to favour it. The Communists 
carried on a vigorous propaganda against him 
trying to discredit his motive and _ intentions. 
They distributed leaflets which said that he was 
a cheat, an agent of the rich and so on. But he 
continued to treat them with love. He held on 
to the belief that though they were wrong, they 
had sympathy for the poor. The result had been 
quite surprising. The Communist leader Shri 
Gopalan now says that, though he does not 
believe in this method, yet he does not oppose 
it. Shri Vinoba said that this gradual transforma- 
tion of the attitude of the Communists from one 
of active hostility to that of passive support was 
a great example of the change of heart. The doc- 
trine of the change of heart was often laughed 
at in Communist circles. But they forgot that they 
had turned Communists mostly as a result of the 
influence of Marx’s thought on their mind which 
was, if one came to examine it, quite as good an 
example of the change of heart as any other. 


The atmosphere of Bhoodan has now been 
created. People have begun to realize that the 
individual ownership of land will go. Shri Vinoba 
said that the thoughtful among the people should 
now come forward to utilize this atmosphere for 
preparing them for the acceptance of the ideal 
that one must give a portion of whatever one 
had: wealth, power, or intelligence, to the 
society. This would give each of them an oppor- 
tunity to serve the country. This, he said, was 
the right ethical and moral law which alone 
could make for an ideal society free from the evils 
of the capitalist or totalitarian systems. 


Giving an example from Islam Shri Vinoba 
said that we of the present day world resembled 
those who live in barzakh,—a world according 
to the Koran between heaven and hell. The deni- 
zens of this world have one half of their face 
laughing and the other half weeping. When they 
look up towards heaven they weep, when they 
look below towards the hell they laugh. It was 

the same with us. A man could always find some 
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who were happier and some others who were 


‘far more unhappy than he. If we wanted to put 


an end to this anomalous position and make all 
of them equally happy and all faces fully smiling, 
then we must help those who were more unhappy 
than we. The Sampatti-dan Yajna was nothing 
more nor less than the application of this idea 
in the sphere of wealth. 


Explaining the spiritual importance of land 
Shri Vinoba observed that land was not merely 
a means of production but, as he could say from 
his experience, also a means of offering one’s 
devotion to God. For conquering and keeping 
in check the wrong movements of one’s mind the 
service of land was more important than even 
japa and tapa. Then it was also a powerful means 
of acquiring and maintaining one’s physical 
health. Nature cure advocated various means 
for getting rid of ill health, He had advised 
friends and others to make use of the hoe for 
that purpose with very good results. | 


Finally, Shri Vinoba emphasized the dignity 
of labour and in this connection explained the 
great importance of Sutanjali, ie. offering of a 
hank of yarn as a mark of one’s respect to Bapu 
on the occasion of his death anniversary. He 
said, it was a programme pregnant with great 
potentialities: It was a vote for Sarvodaya. All 
those who believed in non-violence, brotherhood 
of man, and the dignity of labour must offer a 
hank of yarn. He also emphasized the need for 
Khadi from the point of view of the economic 
situation in the country. The Indian peasant 
could not live without Khadi because his main 
problem was under-employment which Khadi 
alone could solve. He said that he had accepted 
the need of spinning for India after a great deal 
of argument with Gandhiji. Training in spinning 
to every Indian was as necessary as was swim- 
ming and boating to an Englishman. Spinning 
ought to form an inseparable part of one’s edu- 
cational equipment. He also asked the Govern- 
ment to make spinning a necessary part of the 
student’s training. 


(Adapted from Hindi) J 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BODH GAYA 
CONFERENCE 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


_ The annual session of the Sarvodaya Con- 
ference was. held a few days ago at Bodh Gaya 
in Bihar. The readers, I hope, have been follow- 
ing the news of its proceedings appearing in the 
press from day to day. I hope to receive the 
authorized report soon which will then be pre- 
sented to the readers. I am sorry to have to keep 
them waiting for it till then. 


' The responsibility for holding the Conference 
is borne by the Sarva Seva Sangh. It may be 
recalled that this Sangh came into existence as 
a result of the deliberations of the first session 
of this Conference held at Wardha after 
Gandhiji’s departure from our midst. Gandhiji, 
during his last days, had been seriously discuss- 
ing with Congress workers the need for a reor- 
ganization of the Congress and the various con- 
structive work institutions. Such need was 
being clearly felt in those days in view of the 
change in the situation consequent on the advent 
of Swaraj. He had indeed formulated an outline 
of a constitution for the transformation of the 
Congress into a Loka-Sevak-Sangh (i.e. an organi- 
zation for the service of the people), as he pre- 
ferred to call it. And he was discussing the pro- 
posal with friends and workers. In the same way 


he had intended to reorganize the constructive, 


work institutions also so as to make of them a 
more effective weapon of all-round service in the 
new age which was then setting in. And he had 
wanted to accomplish it himself under his per- 
sonal guidance. It had even been decided that 
he would be proceeding to Wardha from Delhi 
for this purpose after his work in Delhi in regard 
to the proposed new constitution for the reforma- 
tion of the Congress — about which the Congress 
leaders were then holding discussions with 
him — was finished. But that was not to be, 
the tragedy intervened and he passed away sud- 
denly leaving these two tasks to be done by his 
followers after him. We have been trying to do 
them with the help of —in the absence of his 
actual guidance— whatever guidance we im- 
bibed from him and still retain. And though it 
cannot be claimed that we have found out the 
key to their perfect achievement, yet it is by no 
means a matter for small satisfaction that sincere 
efforts are being made to that end in both the 
spheres. 


As I have remarked above, the Sarva Seva 


Sangh has come into existence as a result of the 
efforts to reorganize the constructive work insti- 


tutions. The constitution and the work of the 
Sangh, it is learnt, were also discussed during 
the Conference. But I had better deal with them 
only after more detailed information is received. 


It was decided in the Conference held last 
year that the Sarva Seva Sangh should devote 
itself to the Bhoodan work with intensive con- 
centration. And in this connection concrete tar- 
gets were set, viz. to collect five crore acres by 
the year 1957 and 25 lakh acres during the next 
year. Individual targets for different provinces 
were also set and workers plunged into the 
task with faith and determination. The present 
Conference came at the successful completion of 
the country-wide efforts made in this behalf. 


The Conference was attended by the three 
most important dignitaries of the country: the 
President, the Vice-President, and the Prime 
Minister, besides many well-known constructive 
workers. People too were drawn to it in large 
numbers. The Conference carried out all its work 
in an excellent manner. 


Shri Vinoba expressed his satisfaction over 
the collection of 25 lakh acres of land — which 
was the target set for the total collection from 
the country — and asked the workers to continue 
their efforts with courage and patience. It was 
true that some of the provinces could not fulfil 
the targets fixed for them severally. But there 
was no reason whatsoever for giving way to a 
feeling of sorrow or remorse etc. Bhoodan work 
in its essence was not aimed at merely collecting 
land, though that was certainly necessary for its 
success. After all land was lying where it was. 
It was not perishable like other forms of wealth. 
Ultimately it was destined to be with its culti- 
vators. Human selfishness and the division of 
the society into classes had, however, deformed. 
this natural arrangement, which should be cor- 
rected. The revolution we want lies in starting 
a process that will remedy the undesirable situa- 
tion. It would be readily conceded that this 
realization born, as it is, of actual experience 
represents a gain of great value for the future 
of the country. 


It is well to remember that this revolution 
does not and will not stop at this point. The 
cultivator whom the Bhoodan seeks to invest 
with the ownership of land and thus to raise him 
to the position of a respectable member of a self- 
supporting and a largely ‘self-governing village 
community must be able to feel this change in 
his status. We have to build up a society which 
will let him feel and experience this change. It 
is clear that State power by itself is unable to 
undertake the task of building up such a society. 
An awakened moral consciousness and a new 
life-view based on such consciousness is the only 
effective instrument for this social revolution. 
Force or fear of punishment cannot hope to 
achieve it. Moral consciousness being there, the 
power of the State acting under the guidance of 
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the former, may speed up the change. Shri Kripa- 
lani and Shri Vinoba drew pointed attention to 


_ this aspect of the question which should be con- 


sidered important from the point of view of the 
clarity of thought among the workers. 


The Conference was marked by two new 
developments : (1) Shri Vinoba expressed his in- 
tention to start a samanvaya-ashram, i.e. a centre 
for the synthesis of corporate life, at Gaya. (2) 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan made an appeal to 
the people for jeewan-dan, i.e. donation of life 
for building up a new society through Bhoodan. 
It appears that the new centre would seek to 
synthesize the teachings of the Buddha and 
Shankaracharya—the non-violence of the 
Buddha and the Vedanta or Knowledge of Shan- 
kar. It was pointed out that this synthesis will 
be based on the Gandhian message of truth and 
non-violence. It is time that serious efforts were 
made to assimilate the teachings of these three 
great men and to spread them among the people 
so as to satisfy their cultural hunger. 


‘The appeal for the donation of life has its 
own importance. Every period of renaissance 
must needs have at its beginning such mission- 
ary zeal and spirit until it gathers sufficient 
momentum and gets into stride. The entire history 
of mankind from early times to this day shows 
that no real revolution in life can be effected 
except through the sacrifice of willing individuals 
passionately devoted to the cause. Mercenaries 
cannot do it. Gandhiji did the same in 1920. The 
early Buddhist Bhikkhus, the early Christians, 


and our mediaeval saints, all did the same. The 
history which lies buried in the earth around 


Bodh Gaya would tell us the same tale if we had 
the ears for it. The need for workers living such 
an utterly consecrated life is no less in the case 
of the new age which we are now out to build 
up in our country. At its root, Gandhiji’s call 
was nothing else than a call for living a life of 
consecration in the service of a cause. One might 
say that Shri Jayaprakash Narayan’s appeal 
echoes the same call, albeit on a restricted scale. 
There was an instantaneous response to this 
appeal and several persons came forward to take 
up the vow of jeewan-dan. Shri Vinoba was the 
first to take the vow. He sdid in his pledge: “I 


offer my life for a non-violent revolution to be 


brought about through Bhoodan with village 
industries as its mainstay.” 

I draw the attention of the readers to the 
italicized portion in the above. Shri Vinoba de- 
fines Bhoodan by adding an important qualifica- 
tion ‘with village industries as its mainstay’. I 
have referred to the great importance of the vil- 
lage industries for the reconstruction of our 
economy in an article ‘Next Step in Bhoodan’ 
in Harijan dated 13-3-’54. I quote the following 
from the last paragraph of this article : 


« We have now to distribute the Bhoodan lands. 
Those who receive land will have to demonstrate their 


capacity to use it well. He can sustain himself and 
his family on the five acres which is all that will be 
allotted to him only when he uses his leisure for doing 
things propounded and presented by the Gandhian 
Khadi economy. This then is the next and the most im: 
portant revolutionary step which we have to take.” 


Writing to me about it a North Indian rea- 
der has expressed the opinion that this was an 
idea of the greatest significance for the future 
of our country. The readers will see that this 
idea lies at the very root of the process of revolu- 
tion evolved and worked out by Gandhiji. We 
have to fashion an economic and social fabric of 
a self-supporting, self-governing and non-violent 
life which shall embody the new revolution we 
want to work out in India. This can be achieved 
only by reconstructing the villages on the right 
lines. Villages are the real India. All our plans 
should be drawn up and implemented to subserve 
this aim. It is a huge, a most tremendous task 
and everyone must participate in it from 
wherever he may be and through whatever work 
he may be doing. This is the swadharma of the 
constructive workers —a duty laid on us by the 
inner urge of our nature. They should not han- 
ker after position or power or waste their energy 
in fruitless fault-finding. Gandhiji produced 
thousands of workers in the country. If they 
take to this work in the do or die spirit, the suc- 
cess is sure. 


The same applies to the political workers 
also. They too are eonstructive workers in their 
own way as Gandhiji once said in 1937, when 
Swaraj was beginning to dawn in our country. 
It is true that power breeds love of power and 
makes it difficult for an individual to control his 
anger and malice. But on the other hand, it is 
equally difficult for those who shun power to 
conquer pride and envy they tend to feel for 
those who are in power. It is true that power 
corrupts, but absence of power, if it is not accom- 
panied by sufficient detachment, may corrupt a 
man equally strongly. In fact, any situation is 
potent enough to cause our moral fall if we are 
not constantly on our guard. Let us then hum- 
bly pray to God to guide us in our conduct and 
with such guidance as our strength let us go 
forward. This is the message of the Bodh Gaya 
Conference. : 

25-4-’54 
(Adapted from Gujarati) 
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THE BODH GAYA “RESOLUTION 


[The Sixth Sarvodaya Sammelan held in Sarvodaya- 
puri (Bodh Gaya) on 18th, 19th and 20th, April last under 
the Presidentship of Shrimati Ashadevi Aryanayakam 
passed the following important resolution.) 


The Sarva Seva Sangh had resolved to col- 
lect 25 lakh acres of land in two years at Seva- 
puri. That this target has been realized in the 
stipulated period is for us a matter of great joy. 
There are, however, several States which have 
not been able to realize their individual targets. 
And our success, admirable as it is, must be con- 
sidered imperfect to that extent. But the collec- 
tion of 28,15,101 acres from 2,37,022 donors is an 
event which is unique. It shows the extent to 
which the idea of the Bhoodan Yajna has seeped 
into the minds and hearts of our people. 


The Sarva Seva Sangh offers its grateful 
thanks to all those lakhs of donors — small pea- 
sants and big zamindars—and workers who 
participated in the Bhoodan drive and helped the 
sangh to achieve this unique success. 


From Sevapuri to Chandil, the movement 
had progressed at a pace which had encouraged 
us at Chandil to fix a target of five crore acres 
of land by 1957. Several States have already 
started campaigns within their respective areas 
in the light of this resolve. It is necessary that 
we should proceed at a rapid pace. It should be 
remembered however that it is not our intention 
to realize this target by unfair means. The idea 
underlying the movement has to be firmly plan- 
ted in the minds of men. We have to end econo- 
mic exploitation and reduce disparities in stan- 
dards of living of the people. It is proposed to 
establish a Stateless society free from exploita- 
tion where equality and freedom will exist in 
practice. Prospective donors should grasp the 
full implications of the movement before dona- 
ting land. 


The Sevapuri resolution created a new cli- 
mate of Bhoodan. It had spread the idea that 
land does not belong to any particular individual 
but to God or, in other words, to the society. We 
want to spread the same idea in respect of other 
properties. We want to change radically the pre- 
vailing social conception of individual ownership 
of property. Viewed in this perspective the Bhoo- 
dan movement is the first step towards an eco- 
nomic revolution. 


It is clear that the Bhoodan Yajna in itself 
is not enough. It has created a revolutionary 
urge amongst the people who are now eager to 
have a full view of the grama rajya of our con- 
ception. We have therefore to distribute the land 
we have received speedily and methodically and 
thus lay the foundation of the new grama rajya. 
The distribution work would afford us an oppor- 
tunity to explain to the people that land belongs 
to the society and that it should remain with him 
who works on it. We should, therefore, take up 
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the work of.distribution, with this end in yiew, 
in a planned manner without delay. 

Landless labourers should also be entitled 
to receive agricultural implements and other 
means of agriculture for their rehabilitation. The 
sampatti dan is, therefore, a natural corollary to 
Bhoodan. The responsibility for supplying them 
with the implements and other means of agri- 
culture has to be borne by the entire people. The 
objective of sampatti dan will be fulfilled when 
the means of production, where they are not in 
the hands of real producers, are handed over to 
the society and wealth is not allowed to accu- 
mulate in the hands of any individual. Donation 
of one-sixth of one’s property is the first step in 
this direction. It is a pointer that the owner of 
property will consider himself a trustee of the 
property held by him. 

The strength of the people cannot be deve- 
loped merely by increasing production. Nor are 
socialization and nationalization in themselves 
enough for it. A self-supporting decentralized 
economy is the only means for achieving the eco- 
nomic. emancipation of the people. In the situa- 
tion which exists in India today a decentralized 
and self-supporting economy is not possible ex- 
cept on the basis of the village industries. For 
this reason the Sevapuri resolution contained a 
reference to the boycott of centralized industries 
producing the daily necessities of life like food 
and cloth. 

The world today suffers from a lack of a 
sense of direction. While people desire peace, 
preparations are going on for war. The people 
are perturbed over the latest invention of 
science. The world is fed up with attempts to 
bring peace through war, and to end economic 
exploitation through conflict. The world is wait- 
ing for a new revolutionary technique which will 
be in tune with our longing for a brotherhood of 
men and which will, in keeping with that pur- 
pose, foster co-operation between them. The 
Bhoodan movement is a radical step to bring 
about a peaceful revolution. For the world it 
contains a message of hope and a call to noble 
adventure. 

It is a unique experiment to bring about an 
economic revolution by non-violent means. It is 
a challenge to our spirit—the spirit of brave 
effort and a call for fostering fraternal feelings. 
We have hopes that all those who wish to create 
new values of life will sacrifice their lives to 
achieve this mission. The more the devotion and 
speed which we can bring to bear on our work, 
the more will be the spirit of self-reliance created 
among the people. | 

(From Hindi) — 
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GUJARAT UNIVERSITY RESOLUTION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
The Senate of the Gujarat University met on 
26-4-'54, and passed two resolutions explicitly 
laying down its policy regarding the medium of 


instruction and examination for which it deserves 


the congratulations of all people. In doing it, the 
Senate has done a memorable act of service for 
our Gujarati-speaking countrymen. 

By its first comprehensive resolution the 
Senate enacted two Statutes which incorporated 
and clarified its previous * decision on the matter 
and carried it further to cover all the faculties 
that might come in during the first two years 


of collegiate studies immediately after the 
Entrance. 


The first Statute is a general one laying 
down the broad policy of the University, regard- 
ing the medium. It is under Sec. 4(27) of the 
Gujarat University Act which gives the follow- 


ing power to the Senate : 

“To promote the development of the Study of 
Gujarati and Hindi in Devanagari script and the use 
of Gujarati or Hindi in Devanagari script or both as 
a medium of instruction and examination. 

“Provided that English may continue to be the 
medium of instruction and examination in such sub- 
jects and for such period not exceeding ten years from 
the date on which Sec. 3 comes into force (i.e. 1960) 
as may from time to time be prescribed by the 
Statutes.” 


The second Statute accordingly prescribes 
the medium for the first two years of collegiate 
studies, to start with. 

Further, the second resolution of the Senate 
asks the Syndicate to chalk out the plan and pro- 
gramme for the change-over after the second 
year of collegiate studies. 

The two Statutes passed by the Senate are 
as follows: 

’ Statutes 
(Under Cl. 4(27) of the Gujarat University Act) 
I 


General Statute 

(Regarding the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion for the University) 

(1) Gujarati shall bé the medium of instryction 
and examination. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in Cl.(1) above, 
English shall continue to be the medium of instruction 
and examination for a period not exceeding ten years 
from the date on which Sec. 3 of the Gujarat University 
Act comes into force, except as prescribed from time 
to time by Statutes. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in Cl. 1 above, it 
is hereby provided that non-Gujarati students and 
teachers will have the option, the former for their 
examination and the latter for their teaching work, to 
use Hindi as the medium, if they so desire. The Syndi- 
cate will regulate this by making suitable ordinances 
in this behalf, if, as and when necessary. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in (1), (2), (3) 
above, the medium of examination and instruction for 


*It may be added here that the previous decision 
covered the first two years of only the Arts faculty and 
used the wide expression ‘Gujarati and/or Hindi’, which 
it was apprehended, might be misconstrued to mean parity 
of Hindi with or even superiority over or priority to 
Gujarati. 


modern Indian languages and English may be the res- 
pective languages. 
II 

(Regarding the change-over in the first Two Years 
of the College Studies) 4 

(1) The medium of instruction and examination 
in all subjects from June 1955 in (i) F.Y. Arts, (ii) F.Y.Sce. 
and (iii)F.Y.Com.; and in all subjects from June 1956 
in (i) Inter Arts, (ii) Inter Sc., (iii) Inter. Com. 
and (iv) F.Y.Sc.(Agri.), shall cease to be English and 
it shall be as laid down in §.I. above. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in Cl.(1) above, 

(i) A student or a teacher whose mother-tongue 
is not Gujarati or\Hindi will be permitted to use 
English upto June 1957, in one or more subjects; and 

(ii) Students will be permitted to choose Gujarati 
as the medium of examination in One or more subjects, 


as under: 
For From Year 
F. Y. Arts 1954 
Inter Arts 1955 
F’. Y. Se. 1955 
F. Y. Com. 1955 
Inter Sc. 1956 
Inter Com. 1956 
F. Y. Se. (Agri.) 1956 


And the second resolution which asks the 
Syndicate to devise further steps in the change- 
over is as follows: 


“Regarding the change-over of the medium of 
instruction and examination from English. in all 
the faculties from the 3rd year of collegiate stu- 
dies and further beginning from June 1957, it is re- 
solved that progressive and graded steps should be 
taken in this behalf necessary Statutes should be 
framed by the Syndicate for it, and this should be put 
before the Senate in its first meeting of 1955 latest.” 


1-5-’54 
(From Gujarati) 
MAN OF THE CENTURY * 


In India, January is the season of sorrow. 
For it was the 30th day of January in 1948 that 
an assassin’s bullet struck down Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. India was stunned in her grief. Across 
the earth stark headlines announced the death of 
this frail old man. 

Because Gandhi knew that ethics must be 
translated into action, it was often hard for the 
West to know whether he was a politician or a 
saint. He was neither. Gandhi was a man whose 
life was devoted to the search for Truth, whose | 
courage in applying that truth was so great that 
he towers above the other figures of our time. 

In a world where religion has come to mean 
submission to evil, and revolution the antithesis 
of love, Gandhi showed us the power of firm 
goodwill to confound the forces of tyranny. 
Through his life, Gandhi gave to a world sick 
with hatred and fear a renewed faith in freedom 
and a new meaning to the word democracy. 

Gandhi is dead, his body burned and the 
ashes scattered. Yet his memory will be with us 
till the end of time, compelling us in our search 
for truth, giving us courage in our darkest hour. 

*From Forcast, Jan. 1954, published by The 


Youth Section, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Los Angeles, 
Calif, U.S.A. 
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A MESSAGE FOR CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 

[The following is from a brief talk given to a group 
of Christians in Hiroshima, which was devastated com- 
pletely in the last war by an atom bomb.] 

After graduating from College in Madras, 
India, I went to the United States for studying 
Christian Theology, fully hoping to fulfil my 
mother’s wish that I should be a minister. In the 
meantime Gandhiji had started his Civil Disobe- 
dience movement for achieving independence for 
India. Like most youth in my country at that 
time, I was anxious to fight for our independence. 
But to my disgust, I found on my return to India 
that the Church and the Christian Missions in 
my country stood aloof from what was a passion 
with me and the people. Not only so, Christian 
missionaries were either trying to dissuade 
Indian Christians from joining in the fight or 
were actively supporting and defending British 
rule in India. My passion for independence alto- 
gether alienated me from the Church in India, 
and I plunged into Gandhiji’s movement. 

As I worked with Gandhiji, I caught a 
glimpse of what real religion was. Religion was, 
according to him, not creed, sect, ritual, or 
Church. These were what separated man, from 
man, and often caused hatred and strife. Religion 
for Gandhiji was service of the down-trodden. 
This meant tireless, self-sacrificing work — poli- 
tical, social, educational, and economic. The truly 
religious man was one who worked thus for his 
neighbours, without counting the cost and seek- 
ing no return for himself. 

In this manner, Gandhiji reduced religion to 
terms of selfless service of fellowmen and made 
it dynamic. He called for heroism and sacrifice 
unto death. The result was that men of all reli- 
gions in India became his followers, forgetting 
their religious labels. They did not ask of each 
other whether they were Hindus or Christians. 
They became one through service. 

The message I like to draw for you from this 
is that Christianity has to be dynamic and coura- 
geous, and fight and work for the oppressed. 
_ Otherwise it must perish. Christ came to seek 
and to save those who were lost. 

As against this, Christianity appears in Asia 
in league with imperialism and colonialism. It 
raises no protest against suppression of peoples, 
and exploitation of the weak and the helpless. 
On the other hand, it often condemns and drives 
out of its fold those who dare raise their voice 
against imperialism. How can such a religion 
have any appeal for Asia ? 

Not only so, the so-called Christian nations 
of the West are those who plunge the world .in 
periodical wars which cause havoc and destruc- 
tion, as in this city of Hiroshima, through the 
atom bomb. If this is Christianity God save the 
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world from Christianity. If it is not, what have 
the Churches done in the West to prevent their 
Governments from such periodical massacre of 
innocent lives ? What has the Church in Japan 
done to protest against its own Government in 
the last war ? 

My message then to you, Christians in Japan, 
is that if you want Christianity to live, be coura- 
geous and fight against oppression and wrong of 
every kind. Work for the oppressed and the 
down-trodden. Join hands with all who would 
serve, whatever their creed. Only thus can the 
religion of the Cross, the religion of self-sacrifi- 
cing love, spread and redeem itself and humanity 
from self-destruction. _ , 

VEGETARIANISM 
(By Gandhiji) 

Abstemiousness from intoxicating drinks and 
drugs, and from all kinds of foods, especially 
meat, is undoubtedly a great aid to the evolution 
of the spirit, but it is by no means an end in itself. 
Many a man eating meat and with everybody 
but living in the fear of God is nearer his freedom 
than a man religiously abstaining from meat and 
many other things, but blaspheming God in 
every one of his acts. 

(Young India, 6-10-21) 

Abjure brinjals or potatoes by all means, if 
you will, but do not for heaven’s sake begin to feel 
yourself self-righteous or flatter yourself that you 
are practising ahimsa on that account. The very 
idea is enough to make one blush. Ahimsa is not 
a mere matter of dietetics, it transcends it. What 
a man eats or drinks matters little ; it is the self- 
denial, the self-restraint behind it that matters. 
By all means practise as much restraint in the 
choice of the articles of your diet as you like. 
The restraint is commendable, even necessary, 
but it touches only the fringe of ahimsa. A man 
may allow himself a wide lattitude in the matter 
of diet and yet may be a personification of ahimsa 
and compel our homage, if his heart overflows 
with love and melts at another’s woe, and has 
been purged of all passions. On the other hand, 
a man always over-scrupulous in diet is an utter 
stranger to ahimsa and a pitiful wretch, if he is 
a slave to selfishness and passions and is hard of 


heart. / 

(Young India, 6-9-’28) 
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_ HINDI AND REORGANIZATION OF STATES 


Continuing Gandhiji referred next to the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress Working Committee, 
which had been sitting for the last two days. 
Gandhiji said that they had been discussing the 


question of re-constitution of provinces on a 


linguistic basis. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Sardar Patel were both present in that day’s 
meeting. The Congress had already adopted that 
principle and had declared its intention to give 


- effect to it constitutionally as soon as they came 


to power, as such redistribution would be con- 
ducive to the cultural advancement of the coun- 


_, try. But such redistribution should not militate 


against the organic unity of India. Autonomy 
did not and should not mean disruption or that 
hereafter provinces could go the way they chose, 
independent of one another and of the Centre. 
If each province began to look upon itself as a 
separate, sovereign unit, India’s independence 
would lose its meaning and with it would vanish 
the freedom of the various units as well. 


The charter of India’s independence as con- 
ceived by the Congress was based on village 


autonomy. But all the villages were to derive 


vitality from the Centre, as the latter in its turn 
derived all power and authority from the former. 
It would be fatal if it led to narrow provincialism, 
mutual bickerings and rivalries — between Tamil 
and Andhra for instance, Bombay and Karnatak 
and so on. The redistribution of provinces on a 
linguistic basis was necessary if provincial 
languages were to grow to their full height. 
Hindustani was to be the lingua franca — 
Rashtra Bhasha — of India, but it could not take 
the place of the provincial tongues. It could not 
be the medium of instruction in the provinces — 


much less English. Its function was to make, 


them realize their organic relationship with 


India. The world outside did not know them as 
Gujaratis, Maharashtris, Tamilians etc., but only 
as Indians. We must, therefore, resolutely 
discourage all fissiparous tendencies and feel and 
behave as Indians. Subject to this paramount 
consideration, a linguistic redistribution of pro- 
vinces should give an impetus to education and 
trade. 
(From Delhi Diary, pp. 378, 379, dated 25-1-'48). 
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AHMEDABAD — SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1954 


TWO ANNAS 


SYNTHESIS OF SERVICE AND EDUCATION * 
(By Vinoba) 


We have just heard speeches discussing two 
important questions of Nai Talim work. One of 
them was: Looking to the attitude of the 
Government as it is today how far can we help 
them or ourselves receive help from them? The 
other which was more important and fundamen- 
tal was: What should be the exact relation bet- 
ween the other constructive work institutions 
and Nai Talim? It was alleged in this connec- 
tion that workers belonging to these other insti- 
tutions have not accepted Nai Talim. Supposing 
that the allegation is true, what we have to do 
is not to complain of it, but to mend things by 
making necessary changes. The dissociation of 
the Sarva Seva Sangh and Talimi Sangh, or to 
put it more precisely, of Sarva Seva (Le. the 
various constructive activities for the service of 
the people included in the Gandhian constructive 
programme) and Nai Talim (or Basic Education) 
from each other looks as if the head and the trunk 
were dissociated from each other. It means that 
both these branches of our work have become 
devoid of life. In the absence of Nai Talim all 
the rest of our constructive activities are sure to 
grow stagnant and dead. 


We have made some experiments in Nai 
Talim through the Government. I would not say 
that the time spent over these experiments was 
wasted. None the less it remains a fact that this 
precluded us from carrying out our own inde- 
pendent experiments. We want that all our 
experiments must be the experiments of Sarva 
Seva, that is, they must be carried out as a part 
of the whole of our constructive activities and 
as an integral whole. No activity can be allowed 
to stand isolated and independent from the rest, 
like the one sky which -cannot be divided into 
separate compartments. In the same way the 
Nai Talim centres cannot keep aloof from the 
rest of the Sarva Seva activities. The entire pat- 
tern of Sarva Seva must be one whole and intact. 
All our centres, therefore, must be centres of 
such Sarva Seva —total service. Else our efforts 
will be wasted and come to naught. 


———- 


* From a speech at a meeting of the Nai Talim Sangh 
workers at Sarvodayapuri (Bodh Gaya) on 14-454. 
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As I look at it, the Nai Talim work is to me 
a Yoga of Knowledge. As such it ought to oe 
present in the Sarva Seva, that is, 1n action ig 
we undertake to serve the people. This view O 
Nai Talim is approved by all. The workers may 
- not be practising it, but they agree that action 
must be accompanied by knowledge. It means 
that in whatever we may choose to do Nai Talim 
must always be there. Nai Talim workers ae 
agree that their work too must go hand in han 

with other activities. The point is all our work 
must be shot through and through with Nal 
Talim. When both the Sarva Seva workers and 
the Nai Talim workers agree about the inevita- 
bility of the two going together, it should then 
be clear that their separate existence portends 


danger. 

Nai Talim is to me no less than a darshan 
i.e. a philosophy of life. Difference of opinion in 
Khadi, such as the question whether a particular 
machine should or should not be used, would not 
do us much harm. But inasmuch as the Nai 
Talim is, as I said, a darshan, difference. of opi- 
nion in this field will lead to more serious conse- 
quences. It will give rise to different darshans, 
that is, different views of life. In that case the 
Nai Talim will develop an attitude marked by 
an emphasis on knowledge even though it may 
undertake Sarva Seva work and impart educa- 
tion through crafts and industries. On the other 
hand, the Sarva Seva, even though it may 
undertake Nai Talim work, will be dominated by 
an emphasis on action. 


These men of knowledge primarily devoted 
to action will naturally be drawn to the poor, the 
oppressed, the landless ; while the men of action 
primarily devcted to knowledge will find their 
work mostly among the educationists, the scho- 
Jars, the planners. This bifurcation will split up 
the workers into two groups, one devoted to ac- 
tion and having to do with the dispossessed and 
exploited section of the society and the other de- 
voted to knowledge and having to do with the 
thinkers, the intellectuals and so on. And as one 
can well visualize, this will lead to antagonism 
and conflict, which will be wholly useless. If 
however the two organizations drop their sepa- 
rate identity and become one, this will be avoid- 
ed. Differences among individuals arising from 
natural aptitudes may and will remain, but there 
must be only one organization. 


Let me illustrate: A Nai Talim Conference 
was held recently in Assam. Most of those who 
attended it were Government officers, other edu- 
cationists, mostly such people as we call intellec- 
tuals. Here on the other hand the Sarva Seva 
Conferences are attended by people who are 
interested in work including the constructive 
workers, Socialists and even Communists. Thus 
there is evidently some difference in the outlook 
and direction even today. In course of time when 


0 


the Sarva Seva Sangh starts Nai Talim of its own, 
this difference will grow. And then there will be 
conflict which might even spread to the fundamen- 
tals. It is therefore necessary for us to see whether 
our minds and our hearts are prepared to unite. 
If they are, let us forget our individual egos and 
unite in one organization. I have put before you 
the picture of what might happen in the absence 
of such union. It is now for you to decide. 


Do not please misunderstand my insistence. 
I am not in any way obsessed with the idea of 
merger of all institutions in one organization. In 
fact, Iam not interested in creating and building 
organizations at all. I have explained why I sup- 
port the merger in this case. The need for this 
unification was being felt more insistently ever 
since Bhoodan was started. Our work is now 
growing wider and wider. We have now taken 
up Sampatti-dan. Then there is distribution of 
land which will bring in its wake many other 
items of work ; for example, the organization of 
voluntary labour, collection of tools and imple- 
ments for settling the allottees on the newly dis- 
tributed lands, providing for their education and 
so on. In fact, that will mark the real beginning 
of our work. All that will need a large number 
of workers. But we are not training and turning 


out enough of them. This is because only a few 


of us are engaged in Nai Talim and the rest do 
not seem to attach much importance to it. 


Shri Dhirendrabhai just warned us in his 
speech that, as in the attainment of Swaraj there 
was only a change of Government but no real 


‘revolution, even so in Bhoodan, if the same mis- 


take was repeated here, we would not achieve 
our purpose. Mere distribution of five crore 
acres of land will not bring about a revolution. 
The warning is all right, but what is the way 
out? The way out lies in reorganizing the vil- 
lages in which the land has been so distributed 
so as to create the Sarvodaya society. We will 
have to start centres of our work in all those 
villages and carry on all those constructive ac- 


tivities which we have been advocating as essen- : 


tial for the new society of our conception. The 
people will have to be educated into new values 
and new ways of life. This means that all those 
centres will be Nai Talim centres. It is clear that 
the Talimi Sangh cannot stand aloof .occupied 
with its own programme of work. The Talimi 
Sangh and the Sarva Seva Sangh must come to- 
gether into one organization so that all our work- 
ers may be Nai Talim workers, well capable of 
undertaking and accomplishing this tremendous 
task of reconstruction. 


If, however, we are not able to do all this 
work, then the fear that in spite of the distribu- 
tion of land on such a big scale the revolution 
will remain as elusive as ever will certainly prove 


true. In any case, both these organizations must 7 


unite. All our centres must be not only Sarva 


= 
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Seva centres but also Nai Talim centres. There 
is another danger if such union is not brought 
about. The Government will then be faced with 
the question as to which of the two organizations 
— supposing that the Sarva Seva Sangh starts 
on its own scheme of Nai Talim — should be re- 
cognized as authoritative. 


Thus the unification of these two Sanghas 
is very important and must be brought about 


_ without further loss of time. Thanks to Bhoodan, 


we are now faced with the prospect of limitless 
work. Hither we do it unitedly or leave it to the 
people to do, in which case it may result in chaos. 


(Abridged from Hindi) 


“The Language Problem in Indian Education ” 


This is the title of a small pamphlet issued 
by the International Book House Ltd., Bombay. 
It is a republication of an article by Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, which first appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, January, 1954. Coming as it did 
from the pen of a well-known philologist of 
Dr. Chatterji’s eminence, I was naturally tempted 
to go through it. The article is more of a jour- 
nalistic nature and has not that scholarly 
brilliance and impartiality that, for example, can 


q _ be seen in Dr. Chatterjee’s lectures on the subject 


“Indo-Aryan and Hindi”. 


On p. 3 Dr. Chatterji makes the following 
observation : 

“Even after the division of the country, Mahatma 
Gandhi and a great many Congress leaders, with their 
usual spirit of accommodation and tolerance, wanted 
to make it easy for the Muslims, and therefore they 
accepted Urdu as the official language side by side with 
Hindi. There was the desire, on the part of Mahatma 
Gandhi and others, that India’s national language 
should have two forms with two scripts. This led to 
a bitter opposition from most Hindu nationalists * 
within the Congress........ ” (Italics mine). 


To ascribe the above italicized thing to 
Mahatma Gandhi is, to say the least, astounding. 
All know that Gandhiji rather stood for a happy 
synthesis of the two forms. It is difficult to ima- 
gine how Dr. Chatterji came to make such a 
statement and on what grounds. I refrain from 


- discussing it further and rest content with saying 


that it will be blasphemous to allege such a thing 
against one who, all his life, worked for promo- 
ting and propagating one language which he 
named Hindi-Hindustani— “the language spo- 
ken, understood and used in their mutual affairs 
by Hindus, Muslims and all others in the villages 
and towns of Northern India and which is writ- 
ten in Persian and Nagari script and whose lite- 
rary forms are known as Urdu and Hindi.” 
24-4-’54 M. P. 


*In pre-Swaraj days we heard of ‘ Nationalist Mus- 


.lims’. The use of this phrase reminds me of that here. 
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ADVERSE EFFECT OF WAR ON INDUSTRY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

A correspondent, reading my article on 
Vanaspati some time ago, puts a query whether 
there is any political motive or war need in view 
in allowing Vanaspati factories to function in the 
land. He adds: 

“Big industries, industrialization, Vanaspati etc., 
useful as they be in normal times, like telegraph, post, 
railway and aeroplanes, are also useful in modern 
warfare.” 

Maybe Vanaspati factories provide such a 
facility ; I do not know. But I endorse the view 
of the correspondent that in the ultimate analysis 
it is also the consideration of war needs that 
determines the policy of industrialism centra- 
lized by the use of the machine. If a factory 
which produces articles of daily necessity in 
peace time has also the added advantage of being 
easily transformed into an armament factory, 
Government would be naturally tempted to keep 
it running in peace time, by pushing its products 
into the market and would even lend its support 


to it. 
A well-known instance in point is the che- 


mical fertilizers in Europe. On the cessation of 
the first World War a question arose as to what 
the armament factories should do. They used to 
work by collecting nitrogen from the air. They 
went on doing it and used it in manufacturing 
artificial fertilizers. Thus the artificial fertilizers 
were introduced in agriculture not for its sake 
but with quite a different motive. It is therefore 
probable that if the Vanaspati factories can be 
helpful in some way in war time the Govern- 
ment may try to continue them in peace time too. 
And it may even attempt for introducing Vanas- 
pati in the diet of the people and extend its 
patronage to its factories. This is just possible. 
But the question is, is it proper ? 

If such a thing could be done without cau- 
sing any harm to the people, there cannot be a 
justifiable objection to it. But if it is harmful to 
the life of the people, if it diverts it to a wrong 
track and ultimately brings rack and ruin to the 
people, it will not be proper to encourage it. The 
most valid objection raised against modern war 
is that it brings evils of this nature in the life 
of the people even when there is no war! In 
peace time too economic and industrial problems 
are tackled with war needs in view. And efforts 
are made to prostitute scientific truth to show 
that a thing like Vanaspati is good and advan- 
tageous. If Vanaspati industry is vitiated by such 
war need, Government should, like its ordnance 
factories, itself run its factories and should not 
encourage it as a private enterprise. This holds 
true equally for Sindri fertilizer factory. If it is 
erected with the distant needs of war, it should 
not encourage artificial chemical fertilizer of 
doubtful value in agriculture, and Government 
should not bear the unnecessary expendions for 
maintaining it. 


13-4-’54 
(From Gujarati) 
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THE NEW WAY IN BHOODAN 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


We speak of Bhoodan as a revolutionary 
movement. We wish to base it on an awakened 
consciousness of the power that inheres in the 
people in a democracy. And we say that this 
jana-shakti is distinct from the danda-shakti or 
the power of the State. And in our zeal to em- 
phasize the former and its primary importance 
as compared with the latter, we often say that 
the coercive power of the State is taboo in this 
movement, which is not wholly true. 


I had referred to this aspect of the matter 
in my last article, ‘The Message of the Bodh 
Gaya Conference’ and had said that Shri Kripa- 


lani and Shri Vinoba drew pointed attention to — 


this question which should be considered im- 
portant from the point of view of the clarity of 
thought among the workers. I have now with me 
the report of their speeches, from which I repro- 
duce the relevant portions below. Shri Kripalanl 
had said : 

“The Bhoodan movement starts with revolutionary 
ideas about property in land. Yet if it remains at that 
level, it will fail to accomplish even its limited purpose. 
The movement, if it is truly revolutionary, must ex- 
pand itself to cover all major activities of life. If the 
landless get a few acres of land and there are a few 
toddy shops in their midst, their land will evaporate 
in a few years. If again in spite of land the cultivators 
were extravagant in their expenditure on birth, mar- 
riage, death, etc. and made themselves victims of the 
rapacious money-lenders, their land would soon dis- 
appear. If the village lacks some main and subsidiary 
industries to provide employment to increasing popula- 
tion, the holdings will be so sub-divided that ultimately 
they will be of little use to the peasants. Again if 
the villagers are divided by caste barriers and un- 
touchability, the possession of a ‘few acres of land 
will scarcely improve their lot. If the Government is 
bad and tyrannical, corrupt and inefficient, the mere 
possession of a few acres of land will solve no pro- 
blems of the villager.’ If the administration is extrava- 
gant and the burden of taxation goes on increasing or 
if through wrong policies there is inflation, the villager 
will be ruined in spite of his five acres. In short, if 
the reformer wants the villager really to enjoy the 
fruits of his newly acquired land, he must not confine 
himself merely to the land problem but also tackle 
the allied social and political problems. If Bhoodan 
is to succeed it must work out the whole political, 
social and economic programme of Bapu. 


“Tt is often.said by Bhoodan workers that law can 
do nothing for the redistribution of land or for tackling 
any other political, social or economic problem. Every 
reform can be achieved through voluntary co-operative 
effort. ‘Such statements, I am afraid, are partial and 
misleading. Society can neither dispense with the 
moral and social or the political reformer. All are 
necessary, only their efforts have to be co-ordinated. 
Plato said that a State’s problems could be satisfactorily 
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solved only when kings are philosophers and philoso- 
phers are kings. In Bihar, in ancient days, we had 
the rule of Raja Janaka. But it is never recorded that 
Raja Janaka ruled only by moral force and legal and 
political action was dispensed with. Bapu always held 
that if spirituality had any meaning it must manifest 
itself in all fields of human activity, including law and 
politics. He said even if politics were a poisonous 
snake he must grapple with it and not run away from 
it. Therefore, in our reforming zeal to neglect the 
political field is, I believe, fraught with danger. It can 
be done only temporarily. Educating the electorate 
was considered by Gandhiji as an item of constructive 
programme. If the Bhoodan movement is to be revo- 
lutionary in a comprehensive sense, it cannot limit its 
activity merely to the equitable distribution of land. 
It will have to extend its activities to cover the entire 
field of economic, social and political work. Only so 
can it succeed in its objective. Confining itself to its 
narrow sphere the movement will have no future. 


“A revolution may begin with one department of 
life. But if it is to succeed it must ever extend the 
scope of its activities. Failure to widen the scope of 
the Bhoodan movement can only temporarily solve the 
land question. The Bhoodan leaders, if they are out 
for a revolutionary change in society, will ultimately 
have to tackle directly or indirectly the political prob- 
lem. They will have to capture power or to see that 
power is in the hands of those who would use it for 
bringing about the revolutionary changes they contem- 


plate.” (From Vigil, May 1, 1954, p. 6) ( 


Referring to this part of Shri Kripalani’s 
speech Shri Vinoba in his concluding remarks at 
the close of the Conference said : 


“T talk in a way which is different from that of 
Kripalaniji, who has a sense of urgency, a fire in his 


heart. It is necessary that there should be no fire 
in our intellects. 


“Bhoodan Yajna is only a beginning. The ad- 
ministration has to be changed by this movement. 
There are people who think that we should take the 
reins of Government in our hands. But I say there is 
no such need. If the administration works according 
to our wish, that is sufficient. For example, Rajendra 
Babu told us that this movement has had some effect. 
We have begun to think about Khadi, village indus- 
tries, Nai Talim, unemployment and under-employment. 
It is a result of Bhoodan Yajna. It is possible to keep 
control over administration while remaining out of it. 
This can be done with the help of people’s power 
(jana-shakti). I think that instead of going to the Par- 
liament if I do this work during all the 12 months, 
its results will not be less than what I will be able 
to achieve in Parliament. It is not necessary for 
Kripalaniji to take up Bhoodan Yajna. If he is able 
to stimulate his party men to take this work, it will 
have good effect on politics. Similarly Congressmen 
should also take up this work. This will change the 


politics into people’s policy.” (From A.I.C.C. Economic 
Review, May 1, 1954,\p. 6) ~ 


The reader will note that both the leaders 
agree that for Bhoodan to be an instrument of 
a new revolution in India, it must affect and 
cover in its sweep the whole life of society in- 
cluding its administration. Thus even Bhoodan 
becomes a political movement in the larger sense 
of the term. However, it appears that while 
Shri Kripalani would not mind making it a mat- 
ter of power politics, Shri Vinoba wishes it to be 
broadbased as a no-party plank for an all-agreed 
reform. Surely, the latter is also politics of a sort, 
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which Gandhiji used to say as the politics of the 
constructive programme. Given intensive work 
and effective results in a field of any live item 
of needed reform in the social order, it is bound 
to assume political value and importance as well, 
for the simple reason that it will have the back- 
ing of the sanction of the people. A movement 
may forge such sanction either through the par- 
liamentary way of capture of power by demo- 
cratic vote or through the silent strength of 
selfless work and the self-reliance of the people 
achieved through constructive activities. The 
Bhoodan movement is aimed at organizing the 
latter way. It is, I think, this aspect of the move- 
ment that should now assume importance in the 
eyes of the workers. This is the new way in 
Bhoodan which the Gaya Conference has spot- 
lighted as never before. 


12-56-54 


TEACHING OF HINDI IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Ati educationalist from Delhi wrote to me 
about this subject. The following is reproduced 
from the correspondence that passed between us, 
in the hope that it will anterest ‘the readers. 

M. P. 


I ‘ 

In your article in the Harijan of the 10th April under 
the title “ Regarding Medium of Instruction”, you have 
recommended that in the non-Hindi speaking areas the 
teaching of Hindi should begin from the 5th standard of 
a child’s education and that it should be made compulsory 
up to 4 years of college studies. Thus, you say, every 
college student will study Hindi compulsorily for 11 years. 


As one interested in education, I am interested to 
know how this period of 11 years has been decided. Is it 
on political and cultural grounds or on _ educational 
grounds as well ? 


A thorough knowledge of Hindi on the part of students 
from the non-Hindi speaking areas is all that is needed 
and is all that can be demanded of them in national 
interests. They should be able to read, write and converse 
in Hindi fluently. 


The Hindi that we have in mind here is, more or less, 
modern Hindi. (I say more or less advisedly because the 
final form of this official language of the Union is yet to 
be determined.) Moreover, the emphasis is on the learn- 
ing of the language. Some amount of literature naturally 
comes in by the way. But will it be wrong to presume 
that neither old and mediaeval Hindi nor the whole of 
Hindi literature from Jayasi to Jayshankar Prasad is to 
be made 'the subject of compulsory study for all, excepting 
those who want to specialize ? 


If the above presumption is correct, then the question 
arises, is it necessary to study Hindi for eleven long years 
to attain the mastery of that language that we may com- 
pulsorily demand of every educated non-Hindi speaking 
person? One may be permitted to think that at most 
seven years of study would be enough for this purpose. 
These seven years may be put in wholly during the school 
stage or in the school and collegiate stages of education 
taken together. 


May I suggest that we should clearly lay down the 
quantum of Hindi that every non-Hindi speaking Indian 
in future will be required to study. Let us then find out 
through well-conducted and scientifically planned experi- 
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ments how much time will actually have to be devoted 
to give that much of Hindi to the learners. It may be 
seven years or more or less. The period may also be 
different in different regions. There is, it appears to me, 
educationally speaking, no justification in suggesting that 
the study of a particular subject should cover so many 
years when the amount of subject matter is not clearly 
defined and laid down. 
14-4-’54 
II 

Thanks for yours of 14-454. The query is under- 
standable. Of course, I have no laboratory material to 
go by in deciding the number of years for Hindi studies. 
Did we have so for English? If we take up the study 
of Hindi in schools and colleges, we do it as a second 
language of our equipment — almost as we have been doing 
in regard to English till now. English will be a third 
language, as I have said in my article of Harijan of 
10-4-'54. Again the number of periods we shall allot for 
Hindi becomes relevant also. At present, for example, 
in Bombay, barely two periods per week are given to it. 


You are right when you say that the Hindi of the 
Union has still to grow and develop into an efficient 
medium of expression of our great people. For such a 
consummation, you will admit, our studies should he 
equally wide and broad-based. Therefore it will not be 
wise nor educationally sound to screen out whatever help- 
ful we may have in Hindi language or literature. Of 
course, modern Hindi both spoken and written will form 
a prominent part thereof. The most important thing to 
my mind is that compulsory Hindi studies should begin 
immediately in all our schools and colleges in non-Hindi 
areas. As it is a new subject schools and colleges both — 
will be only in the initial stages. It will require a few 
years to have a complete graded course. Then, I think, — 
we will be in a position to seriously go into pice of 
rationalizing our Hindi studies. 

I do not know whether you have seen the Report of 
the Hindi Teaching Committee of Bombay State, of which 
I had the honour to be a member. It will give you some — 
idea about how we here propose to organize Hindi studies 
in schools. In the conditions in which we are, it is neces- 
sary to follow it up in colleges also, so that the language 
equipment may be at least of the standard you its 
in your letter. 

22-4-'54 : 

Il 

I thank you for your letter of the 22nd. 

My approach was from the point of view of education. 
We have to define the scope of every subject that we teach. 
That scope determines the period, the number of hours 
and all other things. The period of study and the number — 
of hours will depend on the amount of Hindi that we 
think every non-Hindi speaking person should know. It 
is, therefore, extremely necessary from the educational 
point of view to define the quantum of Hindi; and it is 
only a scientifically conducted experiment and no a priori 
judgment can decide that point. 


IV 
I agree with the pedagogic point you restate in yours 
under reply. My only submission is that it will have to 
take its time. And we should also note that Hindi is to 
grow and develop, which requires us to begin the study 
in our schools and colleges and begin to gather laboratory 
material for a kind of inquiry you write about. There 
is also the larger question of the method of teaching 
Hindi in various non-Hindi areas. All this surely requires 
the patient and diligent attention of scientific workers like 
you in the field. I am hopeful that your able guidance 
will help this pioneering work in all ways. 
28-4-’54 


V 
I would like to submit that what you call as the 
“pedagogic point” should be the determining factor and 
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that no other eae either political or sentime 
be allowed to outweigh it. If we allow other considera- 
tions to come in we shall commit the same mistake as 
was committed by the protagonists of English. Only this 
will be a different form. I would not yield to anyone in 
advocating the importance of Hindi as the official language 
of the Union, but I would not like it to suppress my 
mother-tongue. At ore time, English was taught in schools 
for 12 periods while barely 5 or 6 per iods were given to 
the study of the mother-tongue. I would like to see that 
Hindi is taught side by side with my mother-tongue, but 
the time devoted must not be disproportionate as it was 
in the case of English. 
30-4-’54 
VI 


I catch your point regarding the study of Hindi and 
appreciate it. I only wish to add that it is no political 
or sentimental ground which prompts me to suggest that 
our study of Hindi should better be for 11 years to start 
with. My point of view should rather be called educa- 
tional and nation-building. It arises from the great fact 
that we in India must have Hindi as the lingua franca or 
the common medium for inter-State and all-India pur- 
poses. When I say this I mean that, it will be our 
second language. I accept that the mother-tongue will 
only be the first language and accordingly must deserve 
our first attention. 

I believe our immediate necessity for reconstructing 
Indian Education is: 1. To change over the medium 
of instruction of entire education from English to the 
regional languages. \ 2. To introduce the study of Hindi 
in the schools and colleges, chiefly in non-Hindi areas, 
and 3. To give a rural and craft bias to our approach to 
all education. If we do this we shall require all the help 
of specialists who would study and devise apt methods 
for achieving the above chief objects. 


4-5-’54 


HANDLOOM YARN | 
(By Maurice Frydman) 


As handspun yarn is a characteristic of 
Khadi cloth, so mill-made yarn is at present in- 
evitable in handloom cloth. Although hand- 
_ loom weaving is our biggest, next to agriculture, 

village industry, its very existence is tied up 
with the spinning mills and with all they repre- 
sent in centralization and exploitation, — the 
very social and economic structure against which 
village industries are battling. There is some- 
thing incongruous and almost insane in a major 
village industry utterly depending for its very 
existence on a technological and economic set-up 
completely alien and inimical. 


_Khadi has also lately entered this vicious 
circle of dependence on factors working against 
it: The Government and the textile mills. They 
merely nurse it on subsidies, so that it never 
comes to stand by its own strength and vitality. 
As long as the handloom weavers and the village 
spinners depend for their very existence on fac- 
tors beyond their control, their outlook is bleak 
- and they will succumb to the merciless logic of 
technological efficiency and monopolistic econo- 
mics. To survive they must first of all emancipate 
themselves completely from all centralized sup- 
ply of yarn or money; on one side they must 
show their capacity to clothe the nation, on the 
other side they must be left free to do so. 


ntal should 


It t atanas to reason that for the present the 
handloom cloth has a better chance to take over 
the market from the textile mills and supply 
cloth without hardship to the consumer. Given 
sufficient yarn, the handloom weaver can pro- 
duce enough cloth for the country without raising 
its price, provided the price of yarn remains 
unchanged. 

For the time being Khadi yarn is too costly 
and uneven to serve the needs of the handloom 
weaver. The only alternative to mill yarn is yarn 
produced on multi-spindle spinning frames of the 
Hkambarnath, Kale or Gupte type. They vary 
between 2 and 10 spindles and although they are 
not yet able to give yarn at mill price and at the 
same time to give a decent wage to their owner, 
they are a departure in the right direction as far 
as the handloom weaver is concerned. 

It is easy to calculate that a spinning frame 
of 30-40 spindles will be required to supply the 
handloom weaver with yarn at current price, to 
pay for depreciation and maintenance and to give 
a living to the spinner. 

At present the mill yarn costs about 8 annas 
above the cost of cotton. If the spinner has to earn 
Rs 2/- per day for himself and Rs 2/- for depre- 
ciation and maintenance, — Rs 4/- in all, he will 
have to produce daily 8 lbs. of yarn. Taking a 
rather coarse yarn, with 20 twists per inch, and 
weighing 20 hanks per lb. the total number of 
twists in 8 lbs. of yarn will be 8 & 20 « 840 X 36 
x 20 and the number of spindles turning at a 
speed of 6000 revolutions per minute in 8 hours 
per day and giving this much of yarn will be 34. 

Of course a mill spindle turns at a much 
higher speed, beyond the capacity of a small 
spinning frame. 

In addition to the work of spinning there will 
be also a carding and roving frame for preparing 
the cotton for the spinning frame. 

Coming to the power requirements, it is 
clear that the power required for turning 34 
spindles at 6000 revolutions per minute steadily 
for 8 hours along with carding and roving frames 
is too great a strain for a man and he will need 
some auxiliary source of power. Therefore, his 
yarn cannot be called handspun yarn, but it will 
still be decentralized, home-made, handloom 
yarn quite acceptable to the handloom weaver. It 
is therefore, suggested that a special category of 
yarn should be recognized, neither handspun nor 
mill yarn, but between the two: Power-spun, 
home-made handloom yarn. 


Such yarn can stand the competition of the 
mills and yet need not be mixed up with Khadi 
yarn, which has its own place and significance. 
As a means for ousting the mills from the inter- 
nal cloth market of the country handloom cloth 
and handloom yarn will be adequate. On the 
other hand, once the mills are no more, Khadi 
will have a chance to grow. Therefore a multi- 
spindle spinning frame, even when power-driven, 
is a step in the right direction and should be 
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encouraged by all who have the future of Khadi 
at heart. It will protect the hand spinner and 
the handloom weaver against the centralized 
- textile industry more effectively than any amount 
of propaganda and legislation will ever do. It 
can be easily manufactured on a small scale and 
sold on a hire purchase basis. 

Mill cloth produced for the internal market 
should be first curtailed and then completely eli- 
minated. Next mill-made yarn should yield its 
place to handloom yarn made in villages on small 
spinning frames. 

The idea of a village spinner making several 
pounds of yarn per day on his spinning frame 
and feeding a few village weavers with yarn 
- need not frighten the lovers of Khadi. He is a 
village craftsman like the oilman or the black- 
smith and has his place in the village economy. 
His presence will create the tradition of village 
self-sufficiency in cloth and the right atmosphere 
for the idea of individual self-sufficiency in cloth. 


MOVEMENT FOR PEACE IN INDIA 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 


Peace movements seem to be of recent origin 
to most of us. But the movement for peace and 
non-violence goes back to about two thousand 
years in India. It has engaged the serious 
thought and energy of generations of our best 
seers, prophets and sages. It is difficult therefore 
to try and report on the movement in India in 
the space of ten minutes. Gandhiji built on and 
developed further the ancient quest of India for 
peace, and I shall have to confine myself here 4 
for the most part to a few fundamental principles 
in his work for peace. 


The peace movement under Gandhiji’s 
leadership in India has gone far beyond mere 
resistance to war and condemning deadly 
weapons of destruction. Repugnance to war Is 
put a first step in the search for peace, and as I 
have listened to the speeches at this Conference, 
I have been feeling that many of us have 
probably still not learned the great contribution 
that Gandhiji has made to the cause of peace. 

Gandhiji knew that to end war, merely 
condemning it was of no use. We must root out 
the causes of war. What are these ? 


1. In the Life of the Individual 


(A) Coarsening pf Human Sensibility: 
From the time of the Lord Buddha, now for over 
2,500 years, we in India have been taught not to 
cause suffering. But such teaching of itself would 
have been of no avail unless the people were 
taught habits of non-violence in daily living. So 


vegetarianism was instituted. This was the first . 


- practical step taken in India to apply non- 
violence in daily life, and to teach people not to 


*This paper was presented to the World Pacifist 
Conference that met in Japan in April this year. Shri B. 
Kumarappa was one of the Indian delegates there. — Ed. 


cause suffering or death to creatures capable of 
feeling pain and anticipating pain. Gandhiji was 
of course also a vegetarian, and it is to us from 
India a little surprising that many of us here 
who believe in pacifism have not yet started on 
this first practical application of non-violence in 
matters of food. We feel that non-violence in 
public life is hardly possible unless we start with 
non-violence in our everyday life, even in food. 


(B) One who would practise non-violence 
must, also, according to Indian thought, be pos- 
sessed of great self-control or self-renunciation. 
A man who indulges with himself is one who 
seeks his own pleasure, and such a one invariably 
comes into conflict with others, while a man who 
can restrain himself is capable of being free from 
strife with others. His wants’are few and simple, 
and he can stop pursuing them when he finds 
that they lead him into conflict. Anything there- 
fore that makes a man self-indulgent is to be 
avoided ; for example, intoxicating liquor or un- 
bridled sex-life made possible by the use of con- 
traceptives. 

This lesson in self-control taught in India for 
centuries, and repeated by Gandhiji, is still to 
be learned by many of us who seek to surround 
ourselves by a multitude of possessions and be- 
lieve in increasing wants. Such unceasing cra- 
ving for goods, and self-indulgence cannot’ but 
lead to conflict and violence. So Gandhiji in line 
with his ancestors summed up the supreme duty 
of one who seeks peace and non-violence, to prac- 
tise Brahmacharya or severe self-restraint in 
every sphere of life — food, drink and sex-life. 

2. In Political Life 

One of the causes of strife and war is sup- 
pression of one group of people by another. A 
great contribution which Gandhiji made was to 
show, as all of you know, how a non-violent man 


,can resist political oppression by non-violent 


means, 


He also advocated a decentralized political 
order, where power will not be in the hands of 
a few. Today we speak of democracy or rule of 
the people, but never was so much power con- 
centrated in the State as today. The State today 
controls our food, drink, houses, industries, agri- 
culture, trade, education, travel, money, com- 
munications, —in fact almost everything that 
affects our daily life. The worst of such a state 
of affairs is that when power is concentrated in 
the hands of a powerful few or ruling minority, 
the people are driven like dumb ¢attle into war 
to cater to the rulers’ greed for power. The 
people not being used to thinking for themselves © 
are not able to stand up against the State. So they 


are easily regimented and made to fight, by the 
rulers. . 


Gandhiji, therefore, believed that the only 
antidote to such all powerful States of today is 
to establish true democracy or rule of the people, 
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which would be possible only in small groups like 
villages'which manage their own affairs. On the 
foundations of such village republics he expected 
to build up the political life of the nation, cen- 
tralized only for such common purposes as 
defence and foreign affairs. 

In this teaching of his again there is much 
for the modern pacifist to ponder over. Only 
under such a political order will people really 
rule themselves, and only then will they be 
strong enough to resist being plunged in war 
against their will. 


3. In Economic Life 


I shall deal here only with the two important 
spheres of a nation’s economic life — Industry 
and Agriculture, and point out how Gandhiji 
sought to organize them in such a way as to 
prevent strife and to promote peace and good- 
will. 

(A) Industry: There is no doubt that 
much of the friction between nations today is due 
to a search for raw materials and markets. When 
production is on a small scale, local raw mate- 
rials and markets suffice, and there is no conflict. 
But when production is on a large scale, as hap- 
pens under industrialization, nations scramble 
and fight with each other for raw materials like 
cotton, rubber, jute etc., fuel such as coal, petrol, 
minerals and strategic materials, and for markets. 
So there is war. War and imperialism caused 
thus can never be put an end to by mere resolu- 
tions. 

Gandhiji’s movement for the spinning wheel 
was symbolic of his desire to root out from the 
- economic sphere the cause of war and imperial- 
ism, and to establish a decentralized, self-suffi- 
cient village economy which will aim at 
_ production for local needs out of locally available 
material rather than for distant markets. So long 
as pacifists overlook this very real cause of war 
and imperialism, and continue to submit passive-" 
ly to large scale manufacture, they may go on 
preaching against war and suppression of weaker 
peoples, but would in effect promote these evils. 


Hence Gandhiji’s movement for cottage and vil- 


lage industries. 

Not only so, industrialization means centrali- 
zation of power in the hands of a few, the vast 
majority of the people being reduced to a state 
of helplessness. Gandhiji dreaded this develop- 
ment, as all such concentration of power could 
lead to enslavement, exploitation and strife. So 
he urged India, if it would be peaceful and non- 
violent, to take to decentralized small scale cot- 
tage production, where the individual learns to 
run his industries himself or co-operatively with 
his neighbours. 

(B) 
the labourer is not enslaved by his tools being 
taken away from him. For that must sooner or 
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later cause exploitation and strife. This is what 
happens, for example, when land is not owned 
by the cultivator. So after Gandhiji’s death, his 
followers in the peace movement have been en- , 
gaged in securing land back for the agriculturist 
from the landlord. The method they follow is not 
the violent way of confiscation, but the non-vio- 
lent method of appealing to the landlord’s reason 
and conscience. In this way, within three years 
more than 3,000,000 acres of land have been 
given by landlords as gifts to be distributed 
among the landless. It is hoped by 1957 to secure 
enough land thus to distribute land freely among 
all landless cultivators in India, and thus to effect 
an agrarian revolution entirely by non-violent 
means. When this is done, it is expected that 
landlord and peasant will work side by side, each 
contributing his talents and capacity to promote 
the welfare of all. 

I have no time to tell you more, but you can 
see how the Indian peace movement under 
Gandhiji has gone beyond mere condemnation of 
war and injustice, and has sought to penetrate 
the life of the individual and society. in order to 
root out all causes of friction. This is the remark- 
able direction which Gandhiji has given to the 
eternal quest of India for peace. I do hope that 
we who have assembled here will make it a point 
to study this great movement initiated by 
Gandhiji. For without such an all-sided attempt 
to remove all conflict from human relations, one 
feels that mere conferences condemning war are 
futile. International peace must be a far cry un- 
less based on non-violence in individual, social, 
political and economic life. This is Gandhiji’s chief 
contribution, and this is the message I bring to 
you from the work for non-violence and peace in 
India. 
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THE WORLD PACIFIST CONFERENCE 
IN JAPAN 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 
After the end of the Second World War, 


there was a revival of Buddhism in Japan under 


the leadership of a very ardent Monk, Rev. Fujii. 


_ This group with hardly any money but with great 
- faith sponsored the World Pacifist Conference 


alongside of its efforts to resuscitate Buddhism 


‘by erecting stupas over the Buddha relics 


brought over at the time from India. Accordingly 


hes membership of the Conference consisted of two 
- distinct sets of people — those who were pri- 
re peti interested in the Buddha relics and par- 


= 


took of the religious ceremonies connected with 
the receiving and preserving of the relics, and 
those who were interested primarily in world 
peace. Our programme accordingly, though de- 


‘ voted for the most part to problems of world 


_ peace, included also ceremonies connected with 


_ the relics of the Buddha. 


There were delegates to the Conference from 


various parts of the world, such as India, Ceylon, 
~ Burma, Cambodia, Viet Nam, Korea, Australia, 
_ Britain, U.S. A., Canada and Mexico. Outside 
Japan, India and Ceylon had the greatest num- 


ber of delegates — the Ceylonese delegates being 


chiefly Buddhist Monks. There were about a 


_ dozen delegates from India, amongst whom were 


Kaka’ Saheb Kalelkar, 


Shri Sudhir Ghosh, 


_ Dr. Kalidas Nag and Shri Devpriya Valisingha. 
The two latter came with the Buddha relics. 
Those attending the Conference belonged to reli- 


gions such as Buddhism, Hinduism, and Christia- 
nity. There were also one or two Muslim dele- 
gates from India. __ 

The expenses of the Conference were met 


from voluntary contributions and donations 


‘raised in Japan. All our travel in Japan and hos- 
pitality during the Conference was met by the 


Conference. This was no mean achievement con- 
sidering that the Buddhist Monks who sponsored 


the Conference were themselves practically 


a Ree 


penniless. 

The Conference held its sessions in various 
parts of Japan, where there were also ceremonies 
connected with the Buddha relics. It started in 
Tokyo on the 31st March with some preliminary 
“meetings to nominate Chairman for its meetings, 
‘members of the Steering Committee, Secretariat, 
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and Drafting Committee. The open session began 
on April 1, and continued in Tokyo till April 3, 
after which it moved to Fukuoka in South Japan, 
Kumomoti, Hiroshima (where the atom bomb 
was dropped in 1945), Osaka, Nagoya and Sendai 
in the North. The final session was held in 
Tokyo. This method of holding the Conference 
in several towns had the advantage of many dis- 
tant places taking part in the Conference, and 
of the delegates getting to know the mind of the 
people of different parts of the country. But it 
had its disadvantages, as much time was spent 
in travel, in receptions, introductions and greet- 
ings at each place and giving opportunities for 
the local people to discuss problems which had 
already been discussed in other sessions of the 
Conference. But on the whole, one feels that the 
method justified itself in that it stimulated in- 
terest and enthusiasm in many places of Japan 
for working for peace. 

Of all the countries represented, India re- 
ceived the greatest attention, partly because the 
Buddha relics came from India and India was the 
land of the Buddha, and partly also because of 
the great teaching and work of Gandhiji for 
establishing non-violence and peace, and of the 
leadership today of Premier Nehru in following: 
for the sake of peace a policy of non-alignment 
with either of the two power-blocs. The 
Japanese seemed to look wistfully to India for 
leadership in bringing peace to them and to the 
world. 

Amongst the topics discussed at the Con- 
ference, the one which came up wherever in 
Japan we met, was the problem of atomic bombs. 
The atom bomb had sunk deep into the soul of 
the Japanese and they could hardly think of any 
other problem than how to make the world free 
from the horrors of this terrible weapon of 
destruction. In Hiroshima we saw the devasta- 
tion caused to the city, and paintings by an eye- 
witness of conditions as he saw them soon after 
the explosion. What happened to the place and 
its inhabitants appears to have been beyond all 
human imagination. Most of the city has how- 
ever been quickly reconstructed, but the roads 
are still to be properly built. The hotel in which 
we stayed was absolutely new having been erect- 
ed after the devastation, and so also the building 
where we had our sessions in Hiroshima. Life 
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now goes on in the city as though nothing had 
happened, but in the inner recesses of the heart 
of the people of Japan, the sorrow and suffering 
caused in Hiroshima and Nagasaki remain em- 
bedded as a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 
We were made to realize vividly the problem as 
it faces the Japanese when at the very first day 
of the open session in Tokyo, before the Con- 
ference had hardly begun, an urgent motion was 
prought up that the Conference should consider 
the havoc caused to the fishing industry by the 
hydrogen bomb tests a few days previously off 
‘Bikini. At the next place we went to, viz. 
Fukuoka, we had a moving memorandum sub- 
mitted by the fishermen of the locality and of 
Nagasaki depicting the loss suffered by them 
through hydrogen bomb tests. Everywhere peo- 
ple demanded that the manufacture and use of 
atomic weapons of destruction should be alto- 
gether prohibited. The Conference has appealed 
to the United Nations to this effect. 

Another matter which came up for urgent 
consideration by the Conference at Tokyo was 
the situation in Korea and Indo-China. There 
were speakers from these two countries who 
spoke feelingly on the topic, and appealed that 
war in these countries should be ended and that 
the people should be left free by the Big Powers 
to manage their affairs themselves. The Con- 
ference appealed accordingly to the Far Hastern 
Peace Conference which was meeting in Geneva 
in the last week of April... 

Besides these two matters which came up for 
action by the Conference at Tokyo, there were 
reports of Pacifist movements in various parts of 
the world. I spoke on Gandhiji’s work, linking 
it up with India’s age-long aspiration for non- 
violence, since the days of the Buddha. There 
was an illuminating lecture by an American pacl- 
fist regarding Pacifist teachings in the major reli- 
gions, of the world, such as Christianity, 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam. 

After this opening session in Tokyo, we 
moved, as already said, to the interior. The topics 
discussed there were ‘ Annihilating Scientific 
Warfare vs. Disarmament ’, ‘How can unarmed 
Japan and Germany promote peace as between 
the two Power-Blocs ’, ‘ Ways of achieving World 
Brotherhood ’, ‘ How to work for Peace’, ‘What 
type of organizations are we to build up for work- 
ing for Peace’, ‘Economic measures to he 
adopted for achieving World Peace a ELOW 00 
“create public opinion in favour of Peace e UEne 
Conference split up into small groups to discuss 
these problems and to plan out courses of action, 
and at open sessions submitted their findings for 
further discussion and adoption. In this way it 
has enumerated several practical ways of bring- 
ing about world peace. : 

There is no doubt that under the prevailing 
order of things, war is entered into by Govern- 
ments, and the people function only as tools to 
carry out the orders of their Governments. The 
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Conference was fully aware of the helpless state 
of peace-loving peoples everywhere to avert war. 
Consequently it concentrated on suggesting prac- 
tical ways in which people could strengthen 
themselves to resist war. This was the main task 
of the Conference at its various sessions and at 
its closing session in Tokyo on April 22, it sum- 
med up its recommendations under a single De- 
claration which it sent out to the peoples of the 
world, and which reads as follows: 

‘Whereas the World Pacifist Conference in 
Japan, concerned with the problems of peace, is 
deeply conscious of the untold physical and spiri- 
tual suffering caused by war, and 

‘““Whereas the Conference is convinced that 
only the people’s refusal to participate in war for 
any purpose whatsoever will save the nations, 

“The Conference therefore appeals 

“To the peoples of the world, through all 
organizations of youth, women, and labour, and 
through all religions, to demand with one voice 
that war be abolished ; 

“To the peoples of the world to move their 
Governments to resort exclusively to peaceful 
solutions for all international disputes ; 

“To all Governments, acting through the 
United Nations or other channels, 

(a) to take effective steps to eradicate the 
political, economic and social causes of tension 


and conflict between nations, and in their place — 


bring about world-wide co-operation, and 

(b) to abolish the manufacture and use of 
atomic weapons as a first step to total disarma- 
ment. | 
Finally, the World Pacifist Conference urges 
the peoples of the world to become conscious of 
their power to reject war and total annihilation, 
and to affirm their right to life and peace, and 
to this end, urges pacifists the world over to 
organize active and direct non-violent resistance 
to war.” 

One does not expect Conference such as this 
to achieve anything sensational or to perform a 
miracle. All that can be claimed is that through 
this Conference, men and women interested in 
peace, from various countries, were enabled to 
sit and think together how they could more 
effectively strengthen the movement for peace 
in their own countries. It was felt throughout 
the Conference that humanity was sitting on an 
active volcano which might erupt any moment 
and swallow it up, if we, the peoples of the world, 
did not bestir ourselves and act quickly. Japan 
which had suffered the ravages of war and of 
atomic weapons provided just the background 
required to remind us of the seriousness and 


vital importance of our task. It is hoped that. 


the message of the Conference will reach the four 
corners of the earth and rally the peoples of the 
world to offer non-violent resistance to war and 
to organize for free and peaceful co-operation 
between all men everywhere. 
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THE VILLAGE POTTER 
(By Krishnamurthy Mir Mira) 


One of the major problems that India is 


: facing today is unemployment. Industrialists 


say, ““Open-new industries and solve the un- 
employment problem.” But this sort of slogan 


will not solve our difficulties. The advancement 
of science and technology has been used for 
exploitation by a select few, whereas the rest 
who are in majority are denied even the right to 


live. Thus the majority of people are suffering 


in spite of their ability to do skilled work in 
_ various crafts. 


One of the worst affected in this way is the 


village potter. There are about 15 lakhs of village 
potters in the country doing various kinds of 
work on clay. These potters are distributed in 
5 lakhs of villages. They were once leading a 


contented life and held high social position in 


the village community. Today they are starving. 


As they are traditional craftsmen, they know 
their job well. The instruments and equipment 


used by them are all very simple and cost hardly 
anything. The raw materials used by them are 
the tank of river-bed clay and waste fuel from 
- fields and jungle. It is an entertainment to see a 
potter working on the wheel and moulding the 
clay lump with his master fingers to the required 
_ shape. The beating process is remarkably fine 


by which the ware is made as thin as paper and 
such thin wares, once prepared in India, were 


called “‘ Kagaji Bartan”’ (Paper-wares). Even in 


the time of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, the 
wares of the pottery of our country were prepa- 


red, and glazed vessels prepared here were sent 


out to other countries as early as 1000 B. C. 


- Unfortunately, such pottery once had high 


esteem, but is now disliked by many. It could not 


_ be developed to keep pace with the advance in 


~ ceramics on the factory scale. 


The main reason for dislike is the absence 
of some of the qualities in earthen wares that 


4 are found in metal wares like the durability, 


imperviousness and shining lustre. People prefer 


: to purchase metal wares even though it is a little 


costlier. So if pottery has to be pushed 
through, it should imbibe all the possible quali- 
ties that are present in metal wares. For this 
the quality of the present earthen utensils must 
be improved. 

Many ceramists say that instead of improv- 
ing the village earthen wares, why not take up 
the new technique of pottery by which white 


ware can be manufactured? A little consi- 


deration will show that this is not practicable. 
It is humanly impossible to employ many lakhs 
of potters properly in this narrow and limited 
field. The raw materials required for the white 
ware are not found in many parts and further 
these cannot be supplied everywhere at a reason- 
able cost. The equipment required for white 
ware manufacturing is beyond the capacity of 
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the potter. So the best thing is to develop the 
village pottery. In our opinion, the easily 
available raw materials of the locality should be 
made use of, the skill of potters who are in good 
number be utilized, and products -be distributed 
to the large majority of our people. The whole 
plan of development will have to be run in’ 
decentralized way with maximum of indepen- 
dence to each potter. 


We are importing about a few crores of 
rupees worth of goods every year. In order to 
stop this as well as to meet the demand of the 
country we have to arrange our production in 
such a way that our wealth in man-power and 
materials may be utilized in the best possible 
way. We have, on one hand, 15 lakhs of potters 
with abundant quantity of raw materials and yet 
starving ; on the other hand, we have well esta- 
blished factories with limited available quantity 
of raw materials. By stopping import and 
utilizing the above wealth properly more 
employment may be offered. Therefore, for hard 
wares, like electrical goods, stone wares, labo- 
ratory supplies and refractories, the well-esta- 
blished factories and raw materials available in 
limited quantity like China clay, Ball clay, Fire 
clay may be used. Common requirements of 
things like brick, tiles, toys and dolls, crockery 
etc. must be manufactured with local raw mate- 
rials on village industries basis. Then only can 
lakhs of our village potters be employed and at 
the same time utility goods be produced to 
increase the standard of living of our people. 


I venture to suggest how best it can be orga- 
nized. There are many colonies of potters in 
almost all the parts of India. These potters are 
carrying on their trade with great difficulty. In 
a few selected places, with the help of a trained 
ceramist, an improved pottery centre should be 
opened. The aim of this centre should be to orga- 
nize the group of potters so as to form a.society 
through which training in new technique and 
help in equipment and raw materials might be 
organized. Of course, step by step this society _ 
should be owned by the potters themselves. 
Many pottery co-operative centres have been 
formed, but are not progressing towards their set 
goal. The man-in-charge of the centres should 
be given a good training in village pottery and 
its problems, village economy, culture and 
organization etc. Training centres on the above 
basis should be started. Side by side, research 
institutes should take up various problems of the 
village pottery and also devise ways and means 
to help village potters, keeping in mind their 
financial conditions. The ceramic society should 
take up the responsibility of propagating the 
good qualities of earthen ware. 


Thus within a few years we can really help 
the problem of unemployment through pottery 
by utilizing the raw materials and man-power of 
the country. | : 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

I request the reader to study carefully the 
article on ‘ Centralization and Decentralization ’ 
by Borsodi reproduced elsewhere in this issue. It 
provokes serious thought on our part also. Not 
only America, but the whole Western world is 
facing the question today, viz., 

Are we happier with promoting ‘bigness’, 
as Borsodi puts it in his article, which, as is 
abundantly clear now, we can manage only by 
relegating "man to a place secondary to the 
machine and the mechanism of modern organi- 
zational methods? 


With the uncharted growth of this idea of 
‘bigness’ in world’s social, political and eco- 
nomic affairs, we have come to have new units 
in the social order, viz., the nation, the class, the 
political party, etc. However, the basic unit, the 
family, remains almost as fundamental as it ever 
was before, though it should be noted that it is 
being vitally affected and attacked by the craze 
' for bigness and all that it means to-society. India 
also is beginning to be enveloped in this state of 
world affairs. 


One of these effects on the pivotal position 
of the family unit is the relationship between 
modern government and the small family and its 
life and work. For example, the family head may 
be a small businessman, or a small craftsman, or 
a small land-holding farmer. And, as we know, 
in India which mostly lives in her villages, these 
constitute the vast majority of our society. How 
is this small basic unit of our social order affected 
by modern big government? For, in the wake 
of ‘bigness’ has come about not only big 
business, but big industry, big government, and 
big and high finance, with their respective long 
and big arm of high power and influence to 
mould and direct and even order the life of the 
small family head. Therefore the question of 
attitudes of these big things with regard to the 
basic small family man becomes very relevant 
from the point of view of his freedom and 
happiness. 


Again the idea of property in a small-scale 
order of things which was, comparatively 
speaking, a harmless matter assumes alarming 
dimensions under the big-scale order of things 
and affairs. The ideas of competition and acqui- 
sitiveness or desire for gain which, we may 
safely believe, are as much with human nature 
as the twin virtues of co-operation and charity 
or regard for others — these also become formi- 
dable agents of stresses and strains, tensions and 
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conflicts in a society driven to promoting bigness 
and thus tending to be centralized. The State, 
under such an order tends to plan, control and 
govern the life of the citizen more and more, in 
the name of the ideal of a Welfare State. 


These, in short, are some of the chief tenden- | 


cies that are overtaking world’s humanity under 
the modern line of progress in bigness and 
centralization: On one side, while we cry hoarse 
for the sanctity of human freedom and dignity 
and its scrupulous protection and safeguarding, 
on the other hand, modern ideas of bigness 
achieved through technology and mechanical and 
managerial technique go out of bounds and 
assume unsurmountable dimensions for man to 
manage and control. A kind of expertocracy or 
managerial rule sets in, man remaining agape at 
the frankenstein created by his own curiosity 
and craze for bigness. The whole thing has resul- 
ted to create a picture wherein capitalism, either 
of the ‘free enterprise’ type or of the Bolshevic 
State type, rules supreme, and ruthless compe- 
tition armed with equally deadly and big 
weapons and devouring avarice or desire for gain 
become the order of the day; friction and 
commotion become the normal nature of the day- 
to-day life of man; and tensions not only in 
individual lives but also in national .and inter- 
national lives too become so irritable that even a 
chance spark only can set them aflame. 


In India we are beginning to follow the trail 
of this bigness of the West. It is time to reconsi- 
der our position before we are engulfed by its 
ever increasing momentum. Shall we stop our- 
selves to do it? Will our Governments do it? In 
this connection I may well reproduce at the end 
a very sound and ever useful advice that 
Gandhiji in his wisdom gave to us: 


“T will give you a talisman. Whenever 
you are in doubt, or when the self becomes too 
much with you, apply the following test: Re- 
call the face of the poorest and the weakest 
man whom you have seen, and ask yourself if 
the step you contemplate is going to be of any 
use to him. Will he gain anything by it? Will 
it restore him to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead to Swaraj 
for the hungry and _ spiritually starving 
millions? | 

“Then you will find your doubt and your 
self melting away.” 


16-5-’54 
By Vinoba Bhave 
BHOODAN YAJNA 
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PARTING ADVICE TO THE WORKERS 
IN GAYA 
(By Vinoba) 

I entered the Gaya District on the 30th of 
January with a resolve in my mind and full of 
_ hope that it will be achieved. I am now leaving 

it after three months full.of greater hope. 

The Sarvodaya Sammelan:’ this year has 
_ placed in our hands in jeewan-dan a programme 
of such great importance that the work of land 
collection as compared with it appears rather a 
small thing to do. Moreover, it makes the latter 
very easy of attainment. The announcement by 
Jayaprakashbabu of his resolve to dedicate his life 
to Bhoodan changed the entire atmosphere of the 
Sammelan. It opened up a new road and a new 
vista, as it were, leading up to our goal. It was 
a sight to see the people vying with one another 
for offering themselves to this great work by 
taking up the jeewan-dan vow. Those who saw it 
can never forget it. Names followed in cease- 
less succession and within two or three hours we 
had more than five handred names. The decision 
flashed across my mind then and there that this 
_ weapon will have to be made effective and a well- 
_ planned programme organized for its utilizdtion. 
_ The-Bhoodan Yajna went on continuously for 
three years and now it has brought forth this 
noble gift—the manifestation of this tremen- 
dous spiritual power. We read in the Puranas 
that a yajna performed with faith results in the 
deity, of the yajna appearing out of it in visible 
form to satisfy the yearning of the devotee. Our 
present experience is in no way different. 

We will need to organize a comprehensive 


_ plan covering the entire country so’as to utilize 


properly this newly gained strength. The 
following plan is proposed for the Gaya district : 

1. Jayaprakashbabu will start himself an 
_ ashram at Kauakol which will provide for the 
_ training of the workers. These workers will 


a engage themselves in the Bhoodan Yajna and in 


village uplift work with Bhoodan as _ its 
foundation. 

2. Kauakol Tahsil be made a centre for 
carrying out intensive work in regard to the 
building up of gram-rajya. 

3. At Bodhgaya will be started a centre 
known as Samanvaya Ashram. It will seek to 
synthesize world culture. It will also provide for 
the training of workers. 

4, Village uplift work in Bodhgaya will be 
carried on by a local committee under the gui- 
dance of the Samanvaya Ashram. 

5. Efforts be made to lay down the founda> 
tion of gram-rajya under-the guidance of Sarva 
Seva Sangh in all those villages where enough 
land for this purpose has been obtained and 
where people are ready to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for working out the village uplift pro- 
gramme. 

6. Propagation of the Sarvodaya thought 
including as far as possible the reading of the 
Bhoodan Yajna Vihar, the weekly organ of our 


work in Bihar, to the people in every village be 
carried on. | 

7-A. Since sufficient land for distribution 
has already been collected in Gaya, our attention 
must now be concentrated, in pursuance of the 
call of the Bodhgaya Sammelan, mainly on 
distribution work. Arrangements for it should be 
completed as early as possible in accordance with 
the rules we have laid down in this regard. Land 
which may be easily obtained in the course of 
the distribution drive should certainly be 
accepted. 

7-B This does not mean, however, that we 
give up our aim to collect three lakh acres of land 
and two lakh gift-deeds. But this objective ~ 
should now be fulfilled in due course through 
distribution and other constructive work. Efforts 
should certainly continue to be made to approach 
those big landholders whom we have not been 
able to contact as yet. 

8. While distributing land the workers 
should keep in view the objective that no culti- 
vator in the village remains landless. In case the 
land collected falls short of the requirement, 
efforts should be made to procure more of it in 
the course of the distribution. This is the best 
and the most successful method of reaching our 
target. . 

erat the time of entering Gaya, I had declared 
that my object in visiting this place was to find 
out the right method of organizing our work. 
From what I have seen of the workers and the 
people here, that object has been largely fulfilled. 
The programme detailed here is based on this 
experience. There is no need for haste in imple- 
menting it, it is something to be done with cool 
determination and constant effort. Since there is 
now no need for confining myself to this district 
I am now leaving for North Bihar. 

I will give a warning to the workers of the 
Gaya District. So long as they do not give up 
the party strife and the party spirit, they cannot 
purify their hearts nor can they become the mes- 
sengers of revolution, nor indeed can they evoke 
respect from the people. Those who think that 
they can serve either their individual or party 
interests by working for land collection or land 
distribution are labouring under an illusion, The 
people have realized that my object is to arouse 
and build jana-shakti or people’s own power 
which has nothing to do with the parties. I will 
advise the workers who find it impossible to 
adopt the non-party approach to keep aloof from 
this movement. All those who desire to parti- 
cipate in it should do so out of a sense of duty 
and with the utmost purity of motive. If they 
do it in this spirit, they will feel that self-content- 
oe which no other wealth in the world can 
rival. 

I must now concentrate my energy mainly 
on creating a perfect brotherhood of those who 
have taken up the vow of jeewan-dan. May God 
make me worthy of the task. 

(From Hindi) 
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CENTRALIZATION AND 
DECENTRALIZATION 
(By Ralph Borsodi) 


Modern man has been taught to accept 
‘Progress — especially material Progress — as his 
ultimate goal in life. The method chosen by the 
businessmen and financiers, the statesmen and 
social reformers who have been the leaders of 
mankind and the teachers of teachers during the 
past two centuries to implement Progress, has 
been Centralization. The protagonists of 
modern Progress are usually centralizers. 

They believe that the way to achieve the 
purpose to which life should be devoted is to 
promote “bigness’’; to increase mass-produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption; to develop 
group-action and to institutionalize action in 
corporations, unions, co-operatives and govern- 
ment bureaus. They discount the _possibili- 
ties of personal action. They believe that to 
decentralize institutions and enterprises would 
be reactionary. They claim it involves repu- 
diating science, power and machinery; that it 
means “turning the clock back”. They believe 
that they are justified in using law and coercion 
to attain their objectives. 

Centralization may therefore be defined as 
that method of operating in which control of the 
activities of individuals, or groups, or of the 
people as a whole (without regard to the nature 
of their activities, whether industrial, financial, 
social, educational, religious or political) is 
concentrated in the nae of fewer and fewer 
individuals. . 

Decentralization is the exact opposite of this. 
But it is not merely the negation of Centrali- 
zation, it is positive process. Decentralization is 
that method of implementing ideas and orga- 
nizing human operations in which individuals 
are enabled to satisfy their wants and to realize 
their aspirations as.far as possible through 
personal action, in which power is therefore 
diffused and distributed multilaterally among 
people generally. 

Decentralization is not so much a single 
method of organizing operations as it is a ten- 
dency to use methods which give the greatest 
possible freedom and responsibility to individual 
human beings. It aims at encouraging indepen- 
dence and discouraging both subordination and 
domination. Above all, it holds that combination 
and collectivization, particularly when there is 
any element of compulsion involved, should be 
reduced to the utmost extent. : 

If the basic methods among which mankind 
chooses in dealing with its operational problems 
are arranged in the order in which they reflect 
Decentralization, then the Educational method, 
which relies on persuasion for its efficiency, 
would rank first. The Fraternal method, which 
relies upon competition for its efficiency, second. 
The Co-ordinal method which relies upon 
federation, third ; the Functional method, which 
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relies upon co-operation, fourth; and _ the 
Authoritarian method, which relies upon domi- 
nation and subordination, fifth. Decentralization 
recognizes no right to the Authoritarian method 
except when no alternative method of dealing 
with a problem can be found. : 

Centralization ofsindustry, for example, is 
impossible without acquisition or seizure, by 
those who are to control the centralized enter- 
prises, of the power to enforce unilateral rela- 
tionships between themselves and the workers ; 
with those who providé the raw materials ; those 
who consume the products and those who 


furnish the capital. 


Decentralization of industry would involve 
shifting to local and small-scale production and 
manpeactane: to methods of operating which 
necessarily create multilateral relations between 
producers and consumers, 
equally free and independent. Decentralization 
would involve the decombination and deconcen- 
tration of not only our over-centralized indus- 
tries but also of all institutions, activities, and 
patterns of living which we have over-centra- 


lized during the past century. - 
(Réproduced from J'he Interpreter, March, 1954.) 


WHAT CAUSES DEPRESSIONS ?, 
(By J. Gordon Roberts) 

It may surprise. you, as it did me, to learn 
that, between the first depression in 1819 and the 
last sharp recession in 1937, the U.S. economy 
has been in a declining or subnormal,. state 
approximately one year out of every three. 

History appears to demonstrate that depres- 
sions in our country result from one of two 
immediate causes: 

(1) Attempt on the part of one segment — 
or more—of society to enrich itself through 
speculation or other means without offering 
value-received in return for such enrichment ; or 

(2) The unwitting failure of society to 
supply one or more of its vital segments with 
adequate compensation for services rendered. 

If this theory is valid even to a degree, if 
history will support it by showing how our eco- 
nomic progress has been repeatedly stopped by 
variations of the two foregoing factors, two aims 
will have been accomplished : 


(1) To caution against similar pitfalls in 
the future, and 

(2) To reaffirm faith in a free system that 
has demonstrated its ability to survive and out- 
grow unnecessary mistakes. 

In the past, speculation has brought about 


depressions through channelling too much of the 


national wealth outside of productive use. There 
is danger that we reach the same end through 
government spending. 

Both competition and: ees for gain are as 
natural as gravity. 

Channelled into balancing dependencies 
they may be tremendously creative. Channelled 
into denying dependencies. they may be a tor , 
dously destructive. 
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When society denies any dependency upon 


the creative individual, the force of “ competi- 
- tion” becomes a belittling destructive’ force. 
When the individual denies any dependency 


upon society, his competition becomes directed 
toward the belittling of others and becomes 


destructive: 


Failure to recognize the difference between 


these two entirely different kinds of competition 
_ has caused serious dislocations under the Capi- 
_talist system, and has been instrumental in 


bringing about a trend toward eliminating 


Capitalism entirely. 


(Adapted from The Interpreter, March, 1954.) 
NOTES 
Bhoodan Figures 
(Up to 30-4-"54 ) 


S. N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
( Acres ) ( Acres ) 
1. Assam 1,608 
2. Andhra 13,964 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,03,602 42,929 
4. Orissa 92,305 
5. Karnatak 1,809 239 
6. Kerala 17,000 —. 
7. Gujarat 33,324 
8. Tamilnad 21,697 256 
9. Delhi 9,245 4 
10. Panjab 5,780 
11. Bengal 2,120 
12. Bihar 20,13,000 
13. Madhya Pradesh 65,703 1,020 
14. Madhya Bharat 62,412 
15. Maharashtra 15,480 7 
16. Mysore 3,414 
17. Rajasthan 3,17,898 2,077 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 4,978 126 
19. Saurashtra 26,500 
_ 20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900 
- 21, Hyderabad 92,114 10,505 
; Total 33,05,853 57,156 


KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 
Office Secretary, 
A, I. Sarva Seva Sangha. 


. Excise Tax vs. Poll Tax 


It is common ground that the consumers of 


- intoxicants in India form a very small percentage 


of the population but contribute a large share of 
the provincial revenues because of the high in- 
cidence of the tax. The Andhra Prohibition 
Enquiry Committee said that the consumers 


-- were not fewer under Prohibition than before, 


put consumed illicit liquor instead of licit. If 


Prohibition was withdrawn, they would consume 
licit liquor, but their nwmber would be about the 
same. It estimated it at eight lakhs. Since the 
population of Andhra was about 200 lakhs, the 
consumers constituted only about fowr per cent. 

According to the Wanchoo Report, the excise 
revenue of Andhra before Prohibition was about 
Rs 560 lakhs. It amounted to Rs 70 per con- 


~ sumer! A small minority of about four per cent 
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of the population, which is the poorest and the 
weakest, contributed Rs 70 per head to the pro- 
vincial revenue! It is inequitable and should go. 

If the poorest section of the population must 
be taxed, in addition to the present indirect taxa* 
tion, it is more equitable to levy a poll-tax on 
all adults. As a direct tax, it will be better than 
an indirect one. With low incidence and broad 
base, it is likely to yield about the same revenue 
as the excise tax, with its high incidence and 
narrow base. It will be collected directly and not 
through speculating contractors. It will be paid 
when the tax-payer is sober and not inebriate as 
in the case of the excise tax. Its administration 
will be comparatively easy since there is a 
National Register of adults kept up-to-date for 


election purposes. 
P. KODANDA RAO 


Man vs. Machine 
To 

The Editor, Harijan 
Sir, 

We talk in season and out of season about 
protection to village industries in India. In the 
Harijan of 21-11-53 you have dealt with the 
unfair bus competition with the bullock cart. In 
Thana District a new evil has sprung up of late 
in that several dredgers are employed to dig out 
sand from the bottom of the Ulhas creek. This 
has displaced thousands of poor owners of indi- 
genous boats, whose wives and children are 
reduced to the condition of semi-starvation. With 
mass production of sand through the dredgers 
the bullock carts which transported sand before, 
have now to make place for motor trucks. Some 
years ago these unfortunate and misguided 
owners of village boats even went to the length 
of destroying and drowning the dredgers out of 
sheer disappointment and a few precious lives 
were also lost. The number of dredgers has since 
doubled. Is it not high time that we suited action 
to our utterances of protecting village industries 
and removing unemployment by giving due 
protection to these slowly dying village crafts ? 

Paye, 12-5-"54 V. N. KHANOLKAR 


[I quite agree with the above that our planners for | 
national development must seriously study such problems 
of unfair competition of capital and machine arrayed in 
unholy alliance against man and his bread labour. 

15-5-’54 


Farm Mechanization No Good 


Dr. L. Dudby Stamp in his Our Undeveloped 
World writes (p. 147): _ 

‘It is well, however, to stress that nothing 
would be gained at this stage by any change in 
agricultural production that resulted in saving 
of man-power. That would simply throw the en- 
tire rural economy of the country out of gear. It 
may even be doubted whether there is room for 
the gas or oil-burning machine which would 
rob the cultivator of bullocks and manure 
that they yield. India might better use some of 
the smaller specialized types of farm implements 
rather than attempt large-scale farm mechani- 


zation,’ 


— Ed.] 


V. GD. 
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AGATHA HARRISON 


(By Pyarelal) 

Agatha Harrison, who passed away the other 
day, was a gift of Charles Andrews to India. It 
‘Was in 1931 at the time of the Second Round 
Table Conference in London that she first came 
to us. Seeing me snowed under by the heavy 
mail which six postal deliveries at four different 
addresses brought every day, Charles Andrews 
deputed her to assist me. Before long she became 
one of us. : 

She completely identified herself with 
India’s non-violent struggle. During our stay in 
London, once it became necessary to type out the 
whole of Sir John Anderson’s repressive Ordi- 
nance No. 9 of Bengal for Gandhiji’s use. It was 
an atrociously long document. India Office said 
they had only one copy and it could not be 
spared. She finished the job overnight, but next 
day confessed that she was so affected by its con- 
tents that she had found it difficult to go on with 
her typing! Towards the close of our stay in 
London, she, offered her services as a liason 
between Gandhiji and British officials and friends 
of Indian freedom in England. Her offer was 
accepted and she continued to discharge that role 
till the end. 

A peacemaker’s is by no means an easy 
role. Often it seems a thankless task. Agatha 
had grit, perseverance and patience, and sturdy 
common sense which enabled her to win and 
retain the confidence and respect of everybody — 
whether it was Lord Halifax or Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence or Cripps, Linlithgow or 
Amery, Gandhiji, Nehru or Patel. She made them 
all feel that they could trust her. Her sincerity 
and good sense overcame even hardened pre- 
judices and forced open doors that were normally 


shut. . 
When darkness stared her in the face, she 


turned to Gandhiji to revive her optimism and 
replenish her faith. One such occasion was in 
1941, when India and England were both ada- 
mant on the issue of India’s participation in the 
war on British term and there seemed to be hard- 
ly any meeting ground between their conflicting 
view-points. After giving his analysis of the 
situation, Gandhiji on that occasion wrote to her : 
“Can you now have.a glimpse of why you find 
endless difficulties in the pursuit of your thank- 
less task ? But you must go on. Every good deed 
is like a good seed. It is never wasted if it is 
sown in cultivable soil.” 

She was the only person, who could get 
round Mr Amery to allow her to write to Gandhiji 
on the political issue that divided them at the 
time of Gandhiji’s detention during the Quit 
India struggle. Gandhiji’s reply was noteworthy 
as showing what a granite wall the mediators 
were faced with and why the attempt to bridge 
the gulf failed. 


“As for the subject matter of your letter, 
I am the same man you have known me. The 
spirit of Andrews is ever with me. But suspi- 
cion about my motives and utter distrust of 
my word in high places has hitherto rendered 
every move made by me nugatory. However, 
I am watching, waiting and praying. Truth 
and non-violence remain my sheet-anchor as 
never before. They sustain me. I do not give 
up the hope that light will shine through the 
surrounding darkness.” 

Agatha was an ardent worker in the women’s 
cause, being connected with the International 
Women’s Conference and the Indian Women’s 
Conference. She was spiritual-minded without 
being solemn and tolerant without being lax in 
the practice of her faith. She could enjoy a joke 
at her expense and bring to bear upon a tense 
situation her lively sense of humour. Her sym- 
pathies were broad and always with the under- 
dog — whether it was in China, India or Africa. 
She was ever faithful to the spirit of C.F. A. and’ 
was unswerving in her conviction that tensions 
are due to a lack of proper understanding among 
people and establishment of personal contacts 
between the parties concerned on the human 
plane, is the key to the removal of estrangements. 
To that end she laboured unsparingly and with- 
out a stop. 

The testimony she bore at Gandhiji’s last 
birthday celebration in London, provided the key 
to her own faith too. Countless men and women 
in the world, she remarked, bore Gandhiji in 
their thoughts on his birthday, as he continued 
to face the acid test of non-violence. “ We are 
more sure. than ever that Gandhiji’s reliance on 
the power of the spirit is indomitable.” 

The world today needs more than ever that 
faith and silent servants of humanity like Agatha 
filled with that faith, to break the vicious circle 
of suspicion, fear and hate which threaten all 
that we hold dear. No wonder Pandit Nehru 
described her as one of those rare spirits, who 
continue to labour in patience and in faith to 
serve humanity, without caring for distinction 
for themselves or even recognition of their ser- 
vice, but who really constitute the “salt of the 
earth ”’. 

New Delhi, 
22-5-’54 
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Voi. XVIII. No. 14 
GRAMA-DHARMA * 
(By Vinoba) 


he Just as there is a code of conduct called 
‘kuladharma for a family, and for a clan called 
jatidharma which helps to maintain these social 
‘units, so there has to be a code of conduct to be 
‘observed by the village community for the pro- 
‘per maintenance of village life which we may 
‘call grama-dharma or villagism. Village life can- 
‘not exist efficiently, much less prosper, unless the 
villagers agree to some such code of conduct and 
‘implement it in practice. I will tell you what I 
“suppose should be considered the leading pti 
teristics of this code. 


" First, the disputes in the ‘Village should be 
‘settled locally in the village. It would of course 
Be best if there were no disputes at all. But that 
pas an ideal hard to attain. Where a number of 
ple live together, occasional disputes cannot 
‘al avoided. But you should have them resolved 
E locally by referring them to the village elders of 
_known integrity and character. The disputants 
should. not go to the courts in the cities and 
"waste time and money there. Besides, it leads to 
_ “perpetual friction and bad blood among the 
parties. They then become enemies to each other 
r and the enmity is handed down from the father 
to the son. This is evidently a very potent factor 
: of the disunity in the village. The disputes 
should not therefore be taken to the courts in the 
“cities which put the disputants to a lot of 
“harassment by prolonging the case from one 
hearing to another indefinitely. The first rule 
of the grama-dharma therefore is this that we 
should accept the decision of the village elders 
and not carry our disputes to the cities. It is at 
_ times said that there are no honest men in the 
Villages, that the villagers have become generally 
cantankerous and therefore incapable of living 
_ peacefully. But this is an obvious exaggeration. 
_ Even Ravana’s Lanka was not all black, having 
been marked by the redeeming presence of 
Vibhishan. Our villagers are not like rakshasas 
and must therefore have their good men. 


Next, you must arrange for providing medi- 
cal help and treatment to all those who may be 


- * From a speech at Kalandara on 27-454. 
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out of health. Today, people just do not look 


beyond their immediate family. Those who have ° 


money manage to get treatment from Govern- 
ment hospitals or private practitioners. But the 
poor who have no money to pay for such treat- 
ment have just to suffer silently. The grama- 
dharma would require that the disease be banish- 


ed from the village and medical aid be provided - 


to all the sick whether rich or poor. Medicines 
are not to be purchased from outside. Herbs with 
medicinal properties should be grown in the vil- 
lage and the patients be given their fresh juice 
and treated with other nature cure methods to 
restore them to health. 


_ Thirdly, we must provide for the education 
of the village children. All the children in the 
village should be enabled to receive education 
and not only those, as at present, who can afford. 


Today those who.have the means get their boys - 


educated by sending them to the cities — to 
Patna, to Gaya etc. But the children of the poor 
go without education. Everyone has a right to 
education. Both rich and poor should be enabled 


to receive good education. How are we to accom- 


plish this ? The best solution would be for some 
well-educated individual in the village to come 
forward and offer his services for this purpose. 
This education would be entirely free of charge. 


None will be required to pay anything for it. The ~ . ; ~ HS : 
boys will do reading and writing for about two 


hours and for the rest of the time they will work. 
So will the teacher who will get his remuneration 
in kind and do agriculture work in his spare 
hours. 


The fourth constituent of grama-dharma is 
agriculture or service of land. Land will not be 
owned privately inasmuch as it belongs to God. 
We are all servants of land and not its owners. 
We distribute land to individuals, but the owner- 
ship is vested in thé village community. We 
undertake distribution for the sake of practical 
convenience, but the ownership both of land and 
its produce belongs to the community. Today 
every kisan looks to his interest only. At the 
time when the crops come on, all of them keep 
awake in their fields watching over them lest the 
cattle of the neighbour should slip in and damage 
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them. It need not be so. The village should col- 
lectively look after its crops. Then they should 
consider how they can increase the production 
from the land. I am not preaching you any new 
religion. Iam just telling you of the one change- 
less religion — the Religion of Man. Kindness, 
love, affection, fearlessness —all these are 


changeless parts of man’s religion. All must live 


and work in co-operation with one another for 


good of all. They should lift up the declining vil- 
lage industries and make them prosperous. 
Every need of the village must be produced or 
manufactured in the village. Make your own 
cloth, use ghani-oil, hand-pounded rice, shoes 
made by the village mochi — shoe-maker. No- 
thing should be brought from outside the village. 
The village should practise a complete boycott of 
the mill-made articles. Not because we hate the 
cities ; no, we love all; but because we will do 
nothing which will do harm to the village and 
upset its economic harmony by throwing the vil- 
lage artisans out of employment. 


Fifthly, there should not be any privately 
owned shop in the village. All village shops will 
be held jointly by all the villagers who will have 
each a share in its capital. The poor who have 
no money will contribute their labour. For ex- 
ample, if he puts in eight hours’ labour he will 
be entitled to a share worth a rupee. Thus the 
village shop should be a co-operative undertaking 
‘owned by all the villagers: Naturally it will bes 
~ managed and run in the interest of all. 


These are some of the principles of grama- 
dharma. Observance of these principles will 
lead to the enrichment and. prosperity of our 
villages. I am trying to explain to you in brief 
how you can be happy. If you love one another 
the village will change into vaikunth, the abode 
of Vishnu —a place of perpetual bliss. What is 
needed for this to happen is love and co-opera- 
tion. People say this is Kaliyuga —the age of 
darkness when evil gains ascendency. But God 
has endowed us with this human body which 
can do wonderful things. We must use it for 
doing good. This is not Kaliyuga but Kritiyuga, 
that is, an age of action. Therefore arise and act. 

(Adapted from Hindi) ; 
(SS 

By Mahatma Gandhi 
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JAPAN’S ATTITUDE TO THE U.S.A. 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 


The Japanese do not speak their minds 


freely to a foreigner. But once the ice of reserve 


particular, is one of dislike and distrust. 


There are reasons for this. Japan had lived — 
in isolation and preferred to be left alone. Her ~ 
geographical position as an island off the remotest — 
coast of Asia made the people keep to themselves, ~ 
with hardly any contact with the outside world. ~ 
Cultural influences, it is true, did come into Japan, ~ 
as e.g., Buddhism from Korea, China and India, ~ 
and craftsmanship and merchandise from China. © 
But these were not thrust on Japan against her © 
wishes. She welcomed them and profited greatly ~ 
by them. She had the option of taking from them ~ 
just what she wanted. Under such a scheme of — 
things foreigners were hardly in evidence. They — 
stayed out. Japan imported only their ideas or | 


their skill. Not being -used to foreigners, she 


looked upon them with fear and suspicion, and — , 


did-not allow them entry into her domain. 


Japan, however, was rudely shocked out of — 
her isolation when Commander Perry of the 
U.S. A. forced his way into the country with a — 
strong naval fleet in 1853.> Japan resisted, but — 
had to succumb when faced with superior mili- 
tary weapons. Perry opened Japan also to other — 


Westerners. Japan resented this violent intru- 
sion, and felt deeply humiliated that she was 


helpless to prevent it. From that day she deter- ~ 
mined that she would do all in her power. to © 
make herself the equal of the West in every way — 
industrialized herself rapidly, — 


possible. She 
learnt military technique from the West and 


built up a strong army, navy and air-force. She © 


copied the West to the letter, and walked into 


other lands like Korea and took possession of — 
them. Her ambition was fulfilled when at last the — 
West looked upon her with her record of vio- © 
lence and loot, as an equal, and regarded her as © 
a Big Power along with themselves. But the — 
West grew alarmed when they saw that Japan — 
had learnt her lesson from them a little too well © 
and was on the verge of beating them in their — 


own game. Again it was America that took the 


initiative, struck her with the atom bomb, laid — 
her low, and occupied her territory. Twice, in — 
recent history, then, America had acted against — 


Japan. This could not be easily forgotten. 


In spite of this, however, America won the. 
affection of the Japanese for the good job she did — 


in Japan soon after the War. She released the 
Japanese people from thraldom to their war- 
lords, gave the war-weary people a Peace Consti- 
tution which they welcomed, and which assured 


them that they would not have to have an army 
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is broken, and one gets over, at least to some ex- + 
tent, the almost insurmountable language bar- 
rier, one discovers that the present attitude of — 


Japan to the West in general, and America in © 
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: any more or go to war, broke up the overpower- 
Ing dominance of military leaders and of indus- 
trial magnets who led Japan into War for colonial 

expansion, and, lastly, gave Japan full Parlia- 

mentary Government. In consequence, the Japa- 
hese had genuine affection ‘and friendship for 
their conquerors, who appeared to them as libe- 

Yrators and harbingers of a new era of hope, peace 

_and prosperity. 

: But unfortunately today America seems to 
be going back on everything that filled the Japa- 

“nese with hope for the future, for America is 

q Banting Japan to re-arm. This means bringing 
_back to power the old war-lords, the industrial 
"magnets and powerful combines, and Japan 
begins to feel that the democratic Government 
given to her by the U.S. A. will only be a smoke- 
“screen for policies determined by a ruling few, 
and that the people will again become gun- 
fodder, and worse still, victims of hydrogen bomb 

warfare. Formerly at least if they fought it was 

for their own colonial expansion. Now they will 
be fighting for America. And why should Japan 
be ravaged and her people killed for the sake of 

; America? It does not make sense. If they were 

unarmed, they might be left alone in a war bet- 

le the U. S. A. and the U.S.S. R. ae if they 
were armed on the side of the U. A., their 
country would be used as an eottean base. and 

“would most certainly be devastated by. the 

enemy. They would rather, therefore, follow a 
policy of non-alignment with either power bloc. 

But if they did, America may refuse them eco- 

Beomic aid, and this will mean for Japan eco- 
nomic collapse. They find also that when un- 

4 armed, their neighbours, even from little Korea, 

: ‘take advantage. They poach into Japanese 
waters for fish, and arrest Japanese fishermen 

“who may be fishing far away from Korean 
“waters. Such incidents would not happen 

] if they had an army to protect them. 
So Japan is today of a double mind on the 
_ question of re-arming, The general drift of public 

opinion however seems to be against re-arming, 

especially among the intelligentsia, students and 
labour, but with the powerful influence wielded 
by America in Japan, it is feared that the country 
might have to re-arm, with no prospect of peace 
or genuine freedom for the people. Consequently, 
_ America is fast losing .hold on the hearts of the 
_ Japanese. : 


The presence of American troops all over 

_ Japan has also greatly contributed to the grow- 
ing dislike of Americans. Everywhere in Japan 
there are American army camps, and naval and 
air bases. The land is overrun with American 

troops. Naturally this hurts the pride of a sensi- 
tive people like the Japanese. The American 

troops are a constant reminder to them of their 

-complete defeat. It is said that the troops will be 

- withdrawn when Japan is able to build up her 
own defence in the course of the next few years. 
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But today American troops are too much in evi- 


dence, and poverty-stricken Japan has to pay 
heavily — one-third of her national expenditure 
—for the luxyry of having them guarding her 
shores against America’s enemies! Moreover, in 
these days of hydrogen bombs, troops seem out- 
moded and futile for protection against attack. If 
anything military bases are apt to invite enemy 
attack. So all this show of American military 
strength, allegedly in the interests of Japanese 
defence, does not seem to evoke any enthusiasm 
in the Japanese. 

Besides, the American soldier is a menace to 
Japanese morality. He exploits the poverty of the 
Japanese girl, gives her a good time, and some 
money for her family, and spoils her. Drink and 
vice under an army of occupation are corrupting 
the youth of the nation, and self-respecting Japa- 
nese are naturally indignant. One feels that 
Japan cannot put up with this for long. It is © 
certainly not calculated to bring about any good- 
will for America. 

Further, the Japanese resented bitterly 
America’s hydrogen bomb tests off Bikini last 
March. It had disastrous effects for them, and left 
them feeling that America did not care the 
slightest for their welfare or safety. 

All this has led the Japanese in recent 
months not only to lose their friendship for Ame- 
ricans, but also to suspect that America has no 
real interest in them, that she concerns herself 
with them only in her own self-interest, and that ~ 
America would see Japan destroyed if she could 
save her own skin thereby. The old suspicion 
and fear of the foreigner, that is of the Westerner 
and more particularly of America, seems to be 
returning, and may drive Japan to desperate 
straits against the white man. But just new 
Japan is too weak for action. The situation can 
perhaps be retrieved if Japan were given free- 
dom from dependence on the U.S. A., and 
allowed to go her own way aided, if necessary, by 
an impartial international body, not controlled 
by either power bloc. Friendship between Ame- 
rica and Japan, one felt, cannot come except by 
such means and on a basis of perfect equality 
and freedom. 
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FATAL FORGETFULNESS 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

A writer in the Manas of February 10, 1954, 
has raised a question, particularly for the West- 
ern world, which is worthy of our attention as 
well. He poses the question in the following 


manner : 

“The key to any age is its definition of man. It 
seems quite plain from history that if you pick a time 
when men have become timorous of their future, con- 
vinced ‘of their inability to meet their problems, you 
find a time when human society is sliding into a cycle 
of poverty, ignorance and static despotism. The most 
destructive force in life is not found in the modern 
arsenals of war, but in man’s contempt for himself. 

“The present is like certain periods of the past 
in which men began to hate themselves and fear for 
their future, save for the fact that there is today a 
great deal of self-examination going on. If a high esti- 
mate of man is not possible, today, we, at least have 
a strong tendency to ask ourselves what we think about 
ourselves — to be, that is, self-conscious in the estimate 
we have made. And self-consciousness is a prerequi- 
site to deliberate change.” 


Having defined his thesis in the above terms, 


he says about the Western world that, 

“Tn a little less than five hundred years from the 
days of Pico, we have fallen back to a low estimate of 
man. We are beginning once again to think of him 
as impotent and forever afraid. Or rather, we have 
thought of him in these terms for a generation or more. 
The only real encouragement in evidence, at this time, 
is that the critical intellects now at work are becoming 
very much aware of this definition. Furthermore, they 
do not admire it. While they have little to put in 
its place, they know that a low estimate of human 
‘beings is fatal to the future of civilization — at least, 
of our civilization.” 


And therefore the West has lodged itself into 
a helplessness of the soul which benumbs its free 
flight into the realms of the spirit.’ A sort of inner 
hollowness overpowers self-consciousness and 
the outer world becomes too much for the inner 
man to grapple with. Man is as if quarrelling 
with himself today. As the writer says, 


“If we are to ‘believe’ in man,....we have to say 
that we are equal to living in the world of our time, 
but we don’t seem to have the heart for it. Somehow 
we have let the world get out of scale. It is beyond 
us, outside of us....feeling our weakness, we adopt a 
low opinion of ourselves.” 

What is the way out of this slough of spiri- 
tual despondency ? ? The writer in the Manas 


answers this in a way which creates a question 


for us in India. First let us hear his answer : 

“Is there anyone about who is able to set the 
‘modern world against some grid of rational under- 
standing ? Someone who can do for the world what 
Gandhi did for India? Gandhi may have understood 
the demons of the West, but only in Indian terms. To 
enlarge our view of modern man, a wider sort of 
rationalizing power is needed. It is a question of re- 
gaining the free-ranging imagination and daring which 
we once possessed, or of ignominious surrender. It is 
a-question of being able to convince ourselves that the 
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problem really is one of imagination, and not of eter- 
nally dodging mindless intrusions which come unbidden 
into our sphere to reduce us to shivering submission. 
As always, it is a question of who and what we are, 
and whether we are any longer the proud dreamers we 
once thought oufselves to be.” 

The reader will easily guess the question 
that the writer indirectly raises for us also. 
Where are we for whose world Gandhiji did a 
tremendous awakening of our slumbering soul ? 
‘“ Are we any longer the proud dreamers we once 
thought ourselves to be” only a decade back ? 
Are we losing the revolutionary ‘spirit that, 
Gandhiji, aroused in us? Are not many of the 
difficulties that beset our onward march today 
born of this fatal forgetting of our true self? 

Let each one of us re-examine oneself and 
begin to dream and recover the vision as we 
learnt to have at Gandhiji’s call to the soul of: 
our people. 

4-5-’54 

AN OBVIOUS TRUTH 
(By Gandhiji) 
I \ 

[From Gandhiji’s foreword to Shri S. N. Agarwal’s 
book entitled Medium of Instruction, published by 
Kitabistan, Allahabad.] 


Principal Shriman Narayan Agarwal’s trea- 
tise is timely and should go a long way in dis- 
pelling the fear and distrust about the possibility 
and desirability of giving the highest instruction 


_through the mother-tongue. For me it is tragic 


that’such an obvious truth requires arguing. 
Although Principal Agarwal imbibed all that his 
ambition could desire of the English language, 
he never allowed his love of the mother-tongue 
to be displaced by his regard for English. He is, 
therefore, well equipped for the mission which 
he has made his own. I hope that he will not 
rest till the mother-tongues in the various ‘pro- 
vinces have come into their own. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that if those 
who have the education of the youth in their 
hands will but make up their minds they will dis- 
cover that the mother-tongue is as natural for 
the development of the man’s mind as mother’s 
milk is for the development of the infant’s body. 
How can it be otherwise? The babe takes its 
first lesson from its mother. I, therefore, regard 
it as a sin against the motherland to inflict upon 
her children a tongue other than their mother’ Ss 
for their mental development. 

18-3-’42 
II 

[From a speech delivered by Gandhiji while inaugu- 
rating “The Mother-Tongue as Medium of Instruction” 
Conference in the Seksaria College of Commerce, Wardha 
on 9-8-1946, as reproduced in the book Medium of 
Instruction — A Symposium by Prof. D. 8S. Nag.] ; 

‘Determined effort is required on the part 
of all teachers, students and parents for making 
the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction 
a real success. Acharya Agarwal has taken a 
new step in the world of education as his college 
is the first in the country which has’ actually 
begun teaching through the mother-tongue. He 
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_ has taken a big responsibility on his head. It is 
_ the duty of all to help him in.this big task. 

3 “Some still think that if their boys are taught 
_ through English, they will éarn money, raise 
_ their social status and will be able to talk fluently 
with an Englishman. But they forget India is a 
land of villages and the villagers do not know 
English. They know their mother-tongue. If 
we make. English the language of the nation the 
_ growth of 400 million will be checked. They 
_ shall ever remain in the deep ditch of illiteracy. 
Dr. Raghubir who spoke to you just now rightly 
claims that we can build up a terminology in our 
_ own languages which will suffice all purposes of 
_ Modern education. Even today the villagers 
have their own words for modern things. When 
I was in Champaran I had to work among the 
villagers. In their talks they did not use English 
words. Yet they could do well. As for instance, 
they did not use ‘motor’ for motor but taking 
speed as the characteristic of motot they called 
it ‘hawa-gari’. I like such words. They are-sim- 
ple yet carry the meaning of the speaker. I am 
not a linguist but a villager and therefore I have 


4 a love for such words. The villager’s dictionary 
_ contains such fine words which may not be found 


4 in Sanskrit or Arabic. I insist on the simplicity 
_ of words and the treasure of simple words lies 


: q in the villages, where our authors should go. 
_ Principal Agarwal knows that I am a villager. 


_ Therefore I will place a villager’s viewpoiht 
_ before him, Today our educational institutions 
- are absolutely cut off from our seven lakh villa- 
_ ges. Mother-tongue alone can link them. It is a 
gigantic task. There might be difficulties about 
text-books. The preparation of text-books may 
require hard labour but we have to do it. These 


q things look difficult to us as we have spent many 


_ yéars in the chains of slavery. In Russia when 
_ the people’s government was established they 
decided that education shall be through the 
mother-tongue. Consequently a large number of 
professors undertook the task of simplifying the 
difficult languages and preparing scientific dic- 
tionaries for the ordinary man. We have adapted 
ourselves to the English language and therefore 
the task seems difficult. We hesitate and feel a 
hitch in speaking in our mother-tongue. But do 
not forget whatever knowledge we have gained 
through English language is useless for the 
masses. : | 
5 “Tt has entailed a colossal waste of the 
nation’s energy. Our students spend their 
_ valuable years in learning a foreign language. If 


j ‘we teach through the mother-tongue we shall be 


saving seven years of a student and yet he will 
‘gain the same amount of knowledge. As I have 
not shown it in practice people may think that 


EF Tam talking in the air. But that is not the case. 


“L ask them to study the principles of basic edu- 
cation and the experiment going on these lines. 
: _. “The initiative of introducing the mother- 
- tongue as'the medium of instruction should come 


from the people and their leaders. This is the 
least that they can do. The British Government 


- will not care for it as they are concerned only 


with controlling power. They have imposed the 
English language on us. Now it is our duty to 
overthrow it. In the end I may remove another 
wrong notion prevailing about the mother-tongue 
medium. No doubt we have to evolve a national 
language for inter-provincial purposes but this 
shall not and Should not be at the cost of the 
mother-tongue. We should first develop the 
mother-tongue and then the national language.” 
THE QUESTION OF MEDIUM FOR 
NON-REGIONALS 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Two points are raised about the resolution 
(vide Harijan 15-5-’54) on the medium of instruc- 
tion passed recently by the Gujarat University. 

1. It is true that the regional language is a 
natural medium of instruction for the region 
concerned. But is it not necessary to provide an 
additional medium of Hindi for non-Gujaratis ? 

2. Should not special colleges such as a Col- 
lege of Pharmacy etc. where students seeking 


admission might be coming from different parts 

of the country, have Hindi alone as the medium 

- of instruction ? Aaa 
Neither of the two posers are new. They — 


x 


were raised in the debate of the Senate of the © es 


Gujarat University and, it was after, their full 


discussion that the Gujarat University passed the — om 


resolution noted above. That these questions are 


again raked reveals inadequate understanding of — Bre 


the place of Hindi in New India’s language policy. . 


Hindi is an Indian or a national language as 
Gujarati, Bengali or Marathi, which are national 


languages for their, respective regions. They all : 4 


have to work together in unison to displace 


English from its unrightful place it occupies : = : 
today. This is the natural task they have to per- 
form under Swaraj. Therefore, having admitted = 


the principle that the regional language is the ~ 


natural medium of instruction for the region 


concerned, it would not be proper to suggest an- 


other or additional medium of Hindi. 


It is necessary and desirable to appreciate =e 


the role of Hindi as the medium of all-India and | a 


inter-State communication and intercourse. We © 
desire to accord it the place of honour as the — 


common all-India and inter-State medium. Such 


acceptance does not connote in any way its lin- — 
guistic and literary superiority or richness over — 


other Indian languages. A simple reason which 


qualifies it to be so is that, in comparison with 
others, it is spoken by the largest number of our 


people, though in various different dialects ; and. 
another reason is that in the pre-British period 


it served the purpose of our lingua franca, or the 
inter-regional medium. It therefore has in it such 
potentiality, which must now be actualized by us. 

Therefore non-Gujaratis who are staying in 
Gujarat or who would casually come and study 
in Gujarat may use Hindi as inter-State medium. 
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But it is only an administrative and practical 
expedient or convenience. It cannot be conceived 
as on par with Gujarati. And the Gujarat Uni- 


versity, as we know, has already made provision — 


of such nature in its said resolution on the 
medium of instruction. There should therefore 
be no difficulty in the general working of Guja- 
rati as the medium. Still let us see the question 
in some details about the non-regionals. 


The non-regionals who may be normally re- 
siding in Gujarat will be naturally knowing 
Gujarati. The Education Department of the 


Government of Bombay has prescribed the study . 


of Gujarati obligatory for non-regional students 
from Standard III. They will then align with the 
Gujarati boys in Gujarati medium High Schools 
and thus may easily continue to do so further on 
in Colleges. 


The non-regionals casually coming to Guja- 
rat will have the knowledge of their mother- 
tongue. We may presume they will have also 
learnt Hindi, because Hindi is not at present 
commonly taught in all non-Hindi regions. How- 
- ever, we may take it that they will start doing 
so in the near future. Non-regional students in- 
tending to prosecute their studies in Gujarat will 
come here naturally with the mental preparation 
to pick up a working knowledge of Gujarati. 
Since Gujarati is a language very similar to Hindi 
they will find it easy to learn it. Again their 


v _~stay in Gujarat will help them to learn it easily 


and naturally. It will ‘not be an overstatement 
to say that they will have its working knowledge 
in about four to six months. However, special 


coaching classes may be conducted in the begin- 


ning to help such students, if necessary. This is 


% ; _ What usually happens everywhere. And it will 
ee be wrong to work against this natural law. In a 
___ multi-lingual country like ours patriotism and 


national unity require that we make respectful 


studies of languages of one another and be one 


with our people with whom we reside. It is 
- natural and easy for one to pick up the language 
of the region one goes to reside in. It indicates 
fraternal feeling which is an invaluable asset for 
national unity and solidarity. I am reminded of 
_a non-Gujarati professor who with 2 sort of pride 
said that though he stayed for years in Gujarat 
he did not know Gujarati. This is‘surely not a 
matter of pride. It will be improper to keep a 
linguistic curtain in this manner. 


But this question of the common all-India 
‘medium should be considered from another point 
_ of view also, that is found in the Constitution of 
India itself. For non-Hindi regions Hindi has a 
status of a common all-India and inter-regional 
language. Therefore, in a region it cannot take 
the place of nor be on par with the regional 
language. But those who need to use it as the 
common inter-provincial medium, i.e. — the non- 
regionals, can do so in accordance with the Con- 


stitution. For instance, those who can _ better 
express themselves in Hindi, may certainly do so. 
Thus such non-Gujarati students will use it in 
answering the question papers and professors for 
teaching. They would however easily change over 
to Gujarati within a year or two. But it is for — 
them to decide. For they have a right to use 
Hindi, as is suggested in the Congress Working 
Committee resolution also. The Gujarat Univer- 
sity has rightly accepted this point by incorpo- 

rating it in its Medium Resolution. 


The University has further provided for the 
use of English also as the medium for a specified 
period of transition so that the non-regionals may 
have reasonable time to prepare for the change- 
over to Gujarati. 


Then remains the last question of specialized 
institutions like the Pharmacy College. I learn 
that for pharmaceutical studies there are five to 
seven institutions in the country for diploma if 


,not for degree course; and now it is possible 


that more such institutions may be opened. But, 
even otherwise, the above arguments hold good 
for this question also. 


Moreover one should not forget the practical 
consideration of the percentage of non-regional 
students in the regional university. Can it be — 
possible to make Hindi medium arrangement for 
what will obviously be comparatively a small 
number ? And how will or can the region take 
such a responsibility ? 


But there is another serious question to be 
considered in this connection. To assign the 
natural place of the regional language to the 
inter-State medium is fraught with great danger 
to the cause of inter-State language itself. It 
should not be ignored that such a step will pro- 
voke resentment and dislike of Hindi among non- 
Hindi people and they might be led. away not to 
accept Hindi if it meant more than inter-State 
medium. 


It is feared that such a danger is not as clear 
as,it should be. It is wise to take up the hint 
from the atmosphere that we see all around. Let 
us not take any step which may excite hostile 
feelings in others against the inter-State mediym. 
We need it for our common all-India purposes. 


The greatest task that lies ahead in respect of 


Hindi is to start teaching it in all schools and 
colleges of non-Hindi regions. .We are all called ~ 
upon to make a clear and helpful atmosphere for 
it. This work will unnecessarily be obstructed 
and invite opposition if attempts are made to 
make Hindi the medium of instruction. The first 
and foremost task facing us is to provide regu- 
lar and systematic compulsory teaching of Hindi 
in all non-Hindi regions. To provide for it in 
time is the truest State policy and right educa- 
tional principle. 
24-5-’54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 
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SELF-EMPLOYMENT AND RIGHT TO WORK 
(By Maurice Frydman) 
There are three kinds of industries to 


consider in the present, economic set-up of the 


country : . 

(1) Industries which supply products and 
services not at all in existence before, like air- 
lines, radio, cinema, telephone and telegraph, 
microscopes, photographic cameras etc. 

(2) Industries which made available to the 


many goods and services formerly reserved for 


the few, like post, speedy transport, glass ard 
stainless metalware, educational and medical 
supplies etc. 

(3) Industries which centralize in a few 
hands the production of articles of first necessity 
which were formerly produced by craftsmen all 
over the country, in sufficient quantity and of 


_ adequate quality. Here come textile mills, sugar 


factories, flour mills, shoe and ready-made cloth 
factories and all industries where the craftsman 
is deprived of his work without much benefit to 
the consumer. 

It is high time that our attitude to industries 
which manifestly create unemployment by 
handing over ‘to centralized and organized 


* machinery the production of articles which were 
_ previously made by hand should undergo a radi- 
_ cal change. If people want to get rich, they are 


welcome, but not by depriving other people of 
their livelihood. It*is criminal in the strict sense 
of the word to make shoes in factories and starve 


innumerable families of cobblers, to stitch ready- . 


made cloths in mills and deprive the individual 
tailors of their livelihood, to weave cloth on auto- 


matic powerlooms and keep the weavers idle. 


The right to work, the right to an earned wage 


; | _ is as sacred as the right to live. Man’s livelihood 


is as inviolate as his person and it should be 
against the laws of the country to deprive a 
worker of his work. 

Maximum employment should be the first 
consideration in India’s economic policy, and 
maximum production will follow naturally 


a because full employment will create full demand 


which will encourage production. So far our 
business morality was only between business- 
men; it was considered perfectly legitimate to 
destroy another economically through compe- 
tition. This law of the economic jungle cannot be 
tolerated for ever ; economic manslaughter is as 
inadmissible as physical murder. . 

The laws of the country should be written 


anew to make attack on man’s livelihood as 


severely punishable as an attack on his life. No 
industry should be permitted to exist or come 


into being unless the promoters can prove that - 


none is put out of employment without imme- 
diate compensation in the shape of a new and 


better job. Not only humanity demands that 


maximum employment should come _ before 
maximum production, but it is also sound eco- 
nomics, because economic progress depends on 


political stability which again depends on total 
and remunerative employment. 

In a violent economy a vast proportion of 
the working population is engaged in occu- 
pations inimical to life and wellbeing of the 
citizen. Armaments and military service, private 
trade and speculation, police and prison staff 
absorb a part of the workers displaced by 
centralization of production of articles of first 
necessity. But if our country wants to be non- 
violent, it must aim at maximum productive 
employment, productive not of guns or middle- 
man’s profits, but of all that serves man. and 
society. 

Once maximum employment is seen as more 
important than maximum production, the road 
is clear. Labour-intensive occupations will be 
given first priority until every man and woman 
in India is assured of full-time remunerative 
employment throughout the year in the produc- 
tion of articles of first necessity for the individual 
and the country. There will be no idle labour 
market and the employers will have to offer 
better wages than what the worker already gets. 
This shift of emphasis from maximum produc- 
tion to maximum employment will happen 
smoothly once the farmer and the craftsman are 
restored to their pristine function of supplying 
articles and services essential for personal and 
social survival. But maximum employment alone 
will not make society non-violent —it must be 
also maximum self-employment. The ideal arti- 
san is not he who is just a cog in the complex 
machine of a State or private enterprise, but he 
who, on his own initiative and with his own 
resources, engages himself and his family and 
neighbours in the production of articles and 
services for the common good. The bringing up 
of a family is the simplest form of co-operation 
and what is needed for this task in goods and 
services is the natural field for self-employment 
for men and women of India. 


Nobody, neither the State nor the private — = 


promoter, should be allowed to do anything 
which would reduce the self-employment poten- 
tial of the country. An opportunity to learn an 


art or craft and to employ oneself joyfully and 


— 


profitably in one’s own farm, workshop or studio ~ 


is the birthright of every man and woman and 
all other employments must offer still greater 
opportunities for self-expression and a higher 
standard of life to be acceptable. 

To protect the human right to self-employ- 
ment a whole industrial sector should be set 
aside for it. Most naturally it will be the produc- 
tion of goods and services essential for survival, 
biological and social. 

This is what the small and village industries 
movement stands for: maximum selftemploy- 
ment, maximum equality, maximum stability, 
maximum dignity, freedom and happiness for 
everybody, not dispensed from above, but as a 
natural birthright, for the protection and en- 
forcement of which the society and the State are 
responsible, 


_ Committee. 
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~ SMALL-SCALE vs. LARGE-SCALE _ 
INDUSTRIES * 
(By Khandubhai K. Desai) 


The latest report of the National Income Committee, 
which has been published recently, gives us certain 
glaring facts, which everyone should take into consi- 
deration. Up till now, we have been discussing the relative 
importance of the various industries, and whether the 
. small-scale or large-scale industries have got any substan- 
tial importance in’ the economy of our country. . Various 
views have been expressed by persons looking at the ques- 
tion from various angles. Some people are actuated by 
- out-dated colonial notions of the nineteenth century, 
regarding ‘large-scale production as a means to raise the 
economic level of the country. 

Income Point of View 

In spite of the fact that the Government of India in 
their Ministry of Commerce and Industry have given 
exclusive attention to the development of large-scale indus- 
tries and big business, let us see what the. National Income 
eCommittee says. It says that the net output or national 
income which we derive from these large-scale industries 
is only Rs 550 crores. As against this, in spite of the 
various handicaps placed by our theorists, the large-scale 
industries, and also the import and export policies, the 
“small-scale industries give to the nation national income 
to the tune of Rs 900 crores. If I had said this a fortnight 
ago, people would have said that it is all presumption, 


assumption or something in the air. But fortunately I am 


supported now by the latest report of the National Income 


Employment Point of View 
Now let us see what employment is given by these 


two types of industries. The large-scale industries are 


employing about 29,69,000 workers, whereas the industries 
ig “which are classed as small-scale or cottage industries are 
__ giving employment to about 1,15,00,000 workers, who are, 
either partially or fully employed. 


Duty vis-a-vis Small-scale 
Industries 
I do not mean to say that the Government of India 


Government’s 


os have entirely neglected the cottage industries, during the 
last five or six years. Those of us who have bad occasion 
to see the Exhibition which is now being held in Delhi, 


; _ were able to find that the small-scale and cottage industries 
are ina position not only to raise the economic level of 


= the country substantially but are also capable of raising 


_ the social and cultural level of our countrymen. Therefore, 
I would “very humbly suggest that instead of giving 


E's their exclusive attention to these large-scale industries, let 
the thousands of persons working in the Commerce and 


_ Industry Ministry, who are very intelligent, very able, and 
have learnt their economics also very thoroughly, devote 


their attention to the small-scale and cottage industries. 


- Let them allow the private enterprise or the larger indus- 


; 3 _ tries to take care of themselves. They will do much better, 
even if the whole of the Ministry of Commerce and Indus- 
try is not able to look after them, because they have grown 


up now. Let these small-scale industries, which are contri- 


puting a national income of Rs 900 crores, he now exclu- 


sively attended to by the Hon. Minister, and his hundreds 
of officers working in the Ministry. 
; Regarding Large-scale Industries 

My Hon. friend Shri G. D. Somani has made certain 
statement harping as usual on the difficulties of the large- 
scale industries. That is a perennial question on the floor 
of this House. He has made a reference to the rehabili- 
tation etc. of the various industries —the textile industry. 
May I ask: Who comes in their way of rehabilitating the tex- 
tile industry ? May I just place before him and this House 
certain facts, concerning the war and post-war periods ? 


. - *From a speech of Shri Khandubhai K. Desai, M. P., 
in the House of the People, on 14th ‘April, 1954. 
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“Increased Textile Capital 
The textile industry which was running in a capital 


debt in the year 1939 of roughly Rs 20 to Rs 25 crores has 
got at its disposal today nearly Rs 75 crores liquid. Now, 
why should they come every now and then to the Govern- 
ment and say ‘Give us money’? They have already got 
at their disposal 75 crores of rupees, if they want to 
rehabilitate their industry. Still they say: ‘No, you must 
give us more money.’ After all, where is that money going 
to come from? That money has to come either from the 
producers of industrial raw materials: or the consumers 
or the wage-earners. Is it wise, is it equitable, when they 
have got already Rs 75 crores at their disposal to rehabili- 


‘tate that industry, that they should come before the people 


of this country for more money ? May I remind him that 
during the last seven or eight years, this Government has 
raised the depreciation allowance from 5 per cent to 
nearly 25 per cent in the case of three shifts and to 20 per 
cent in the case of two shifts ? In addition to that, there 
is 20 per cent initial allowance, as it is called. So if some- 
body during the last five or seven years has put in new 
capital goods, that is, new plant straightway, within three 
or four years he gets all this money back, and that capital 
is available today for rehabilitation, if they want to. So 
that money is made available to them, for putting in a 


plant which is three times the original value of the plant 


now, the plant is worth about three times. 
True Rationalization 
Then he also raised the question, the pertinent ques- 
tion of rationalization. What is rationalization ? It means 
the rational utilization of the resources of the country, 
both human and material, for the welfare of the commu- 


nity as a whole. It is with a view to see that the product — 


becomes cheaper and also better. May I suggest that 
comprehensive rationalization of the industry is required 
to be taken up, —I mean the rationalization of the admini- 
stration and management ? Can Mr Somani tell us that 
everything which they are managing is all right ? 
False Economic Ideals | 

Mr Somani, and most of his colleagues of his way of 
thinking, in season and out of season, straightway refer 
us to the U. S. A. From our present economy and from 
our present industrial development, he would like straignt- 
way to take us to the stage of development of the United 
States of America’s economy. May I say that even wiser 
people than us, a fairly industrially developed country 
like U. K., sent a Mission about six or seven years back 
to America to see if some of their techniques could be 
utilized in the United Kingdom ? The report that they-have 
submitted is that there is no use going in for the U.S. A. 
type of production. That is the conclusion they have 
reached. The result is that U. K. decided that its industries 
should develop according to its own environments. In the 
same way, we should not look at what others have done. 


Of tourse, if there is some advantage we may adopt it. ~ 


But what is necessary for our progress — human, economic 
and material—is that we have to cut our coat according 
to cloth and make progress in our own way, and not to 
get miserable by placing before us certain aspirations 
which cannot be fulfilled, unless along with it you desire 
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THE WAY TO A STATELESS SOCIETY * 
zs (By Dr. Rajendraprasad) 

It is after a long time that I am having this 
opportunity to speak in this part, and before such 
a huge gathering,—a gathering, moreover, 
which is being attended by visitors from all our 
provinces. But I have lost the habit to speak to 
a gathering of this kind and I do not know what 


_Ishall say to you. Shall I tell you of things which 


I usually do nowadays, or speak in the way I 


did before, though do not take it that there 


Vg a ee eed 
ee 


is much difference between the two. However a 
sort of difference comes in the approach as 


also in the topics, though there is no difference 
in the basic thought behind them. 


I believe that now when the people have the 
right of the government of the country in their 


. own hands, they should use it after fully under- 


standing its meaning and importance. When 
people complain to me that the Government Is 
not doing this or that or that many of 


the things which it is doing are bad, I say 


to them that the people get a government 
which they ~deserve. If there are defects 
in the Government, we must understand 


that they are essentially those of the people 


and are merely reflected in the Government. 
People then say in reply that this is merely 
a device to hide the misdoings of the Govern- 
ment, and they are wrongly blamed. This may 


also have an element of truth in it. Nevertheless 
it has to be admitted that in a democracy if the 


people who have the right to choose their 
government exercise this right thoughtfully and 
well, no government can stay in office for long 
against their wishes. It is a characteristic of the 
democratic form of government that, worked well, 
it can and does reflect the wish of the people. 
But those who choose and those who are chosen 
must realize their responsibility and discharge it 
conscientiously. ‘ 

This form of government is being in- 
troduced in the country for the first time. 
Undoubtedly we had democratic republics 
in our country in olden days, but they 
were too. small to bear comparison with 
what we have today. Besides, the mass of the 
people did not exercise such control over them 


as they do now. The society existing at that time 


* Speech at Sarvodayapuri, Bodh Gaya, on 20-4-’54, 


was also different in many ways. Their means 
and methods were different and much weaker. 
Hence the present democracy is the first of its 
kind in India and those who are working it are 
doing so on a large scale. Maybe, it has defects 
or even mistakes committed by those who are 
in authority which require to be corrected. In 
a way I am myself realizing that the elections 
which are a part of this democracy give rise to 
much which is undesirable, though I have myself 
been put in the place I hold at present in the 
same way. But the place which I occupy demands 
a non-partisan attitude which enables me to have 
a detached view of things. And so I will try to 


speak a few words to you about what I see and 
hear from this detached position. 


It is a good sign for our country that in spite 
of differences of opinion, the elections passed off 
quite peacefully. There was no breach of peace 
such as would have caused us concern about the 
future of democracy in our country. From the 
work that has been done in the last five or six 
years, it is clear that notwithstanding formidable 
difficulties which could overwhelm or even crush 
us we have stood firm. There has been no falling 
back from our position; if anything, we have 
marched forward. This provides ground for the 
hope that our infancy will soon be over, and with 
greater experience, we will do even better. 

Of all these good signs, one which gives most 
hope is the beginning of the Sarvodaya move- 
ment. This movement will certainly contribute 
the most in keeping us going on the straight 
path. When I think over what I have seen and 
heard here and at the Khadi Exhibition recently 
held in Delhi—JI do not mean merely the imple- 
ments, and the Khadi and other village industry 
products which were displayed there, but the 
spirit behind them all, —I feel greatly heartened. 
I feel sure that if this thing spreads, if it is well 
understood and adopted, our country will go 
ahead very very quickly. The democracy which 
the Constitution has set up is after all an ersatz. 
We made that Constitution on the basis of the 
experience of other people. Our system of edu- 
cation and our ideas and opinions have also been 
borrowed from the same alien teachers. And so 
perhaps we could not have made a different kind 
of the Constitution. But even so there is in it 
something which we can mould and develop and 
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reorient our existing social and political structure 
in the direction of our goal of Sarvodaya. 

I fully subscribe to the view that we should 
build up a Stateless society —a society free from 
government. I feel puzzled to see that in almost 
all countries of the world today the way things 
are being done is resulting in the extension of 
the area of the government. Everything is being 
brought under the control of the government. 
The totalitarian countries are denounced for try- 
ing to control every aspect of man’s life even as 
they do the various parts of a machine. But look 
at those who denounce them and we find that 
they are also tending in the same direction. We 
see similar things being done in our country also. 
Not that all this is being done deliberately, but 
any way the result is that State control over man 
is steadily increasing. One small but irrefutable 
proof of it lies in the fact that all the State assem- 
blies as well as the Central Parliament are busy 
enacting more and more laws every day and there 
is no knowing how many more will still be en- 
acted. Laws are being made for the smallest as 
well as for the biggest of things. Those in autho- 
rity, the members of the legislative assemblies 
and the people — all seem to believe that enact- 
ing more and more laws is the only way of get- 
ting things done. Early marriage, dowry, aboli- 
tion of zamindari, right of the untouchables to 
enter the temples, regulation of relations between 
employers and workers, protection of the rights 
of cultivators — indeed for every social or econo- 
mic problem that demands solution, we seem to 
have one answer only, namely, the passing of a 
suitable legislation. And thus the area of Govern- 
ment control is getting more and more enlarged. 
This is not a defect of our country in particular. 
In a way we are only copying others. The defect 
is universal. 

Now it should be observed that whether the 
Government is alien or our own it makes for a 
division of the people into the rulers and the 
ruled —a division which takes away from free- 
dom as we visualize it in its ideal form. Must 
this division remain for ever? Is it necessary 
._ that we should bear this yoke of Government — 
a yoke to which we ourselves cling? Granting 
that we are rather badly caught in it and that 
we cannot throw it off at our will, is there no 
way out to escape from it and emerge into full 
freedom ? 

These thoughts haunt our minds and we do 
desire freedom from Government. Similar 
thoughts are being expressed by people in other 
countries too. Thinkers and philosophers agree 
that the best government is that which governs 
the least. But somehow the circumstances today 
are such that in all countries efforts are being 
made to regiment man and society by increasing 
the powers and the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ments. 

This is evidently a very sad state of affairs 
and the trend which it indicates is indeed dread- 
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ful. If we want to save our country from it and 
make it truly free, we must take to some other 
path. Government there has to be — we cannot 
do without it. But why should it be of some over 
the others ? Why should it not be of everyone over 
himself ? Here is the crux of the problem. Can 
we bring about an atmosphere — an intellectual 
and a moral atmosphere in which each man will 
willingly put himself under self-rule? I am 
happy to note that the Sarvodaya Sammelan is 
trying to create this atmosphere quite success- 
fully. I am also greatly impressed by people’s 
dedicating their lives to this movement. I am 
sure this will contribute a very great deal to the 
emergence of the pure and true democracy in 
which every individual will so conduct himself 
as to do away with the need of any external 
government. If this is accomplished, there is no 
doubt that we will see heaven descended on 
earth. Bringing down heaven upon the earth is 
no easy task. It would require long and arduous 
austerities. But I am glad that the ground is 
being cleared for that eventual transformation of 
our earth into the celestial abode. 


Lastly I hope we will give up the habit of 


finding fault with others for anything going 
wrong and instead cultivate one of finding out 
our own share in it either through action or in- 
action. In fact, it is easy for a man to know only 
his own faults. It is vastly difficult for him to 


know those of others. But somehow people tend ~ 


to do in this case what is difficult and not what 
is easy. The Government is after all like the 
people whom it represents. If we want to im- 
prove it, we must improve ourselves.. That is the 
only way how to keep ourselves going on the 
right path and fulfil the hope that we devoutly 
cherish. : 
(Adapted from Hindi) 


LET US NOT FALTER 


A large number of messages from national leaders 
and top-ranking social workers wishing success to the 
Prohibition policy of the Government of Bombay were 
received on the occasion of the Prohibition Week that was 
celebrated throughout Bombay State from April 6 to 183. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari, in his message, 
says: 

“Tt is not every nation to whom it is given 
to make this great experiment (Prohibition). Let 
us not falter halfway. The way is hard and full 
of what may break our hearts, but we should not 
yield to temptation or be confused by the noises 
raised. It may be we fail to take men away from 
the path of crime. But it is no justification for 
committing a great crime ourselves. It is a crime 
for a civilized State to organize the easy supply 
of intoxicating liquor to the poor and distressed 
committed to its charge.” 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh, says: 

“Prohibition is not a fantastic ideal. It is a 
practical reform, thoroughly consistent with the 
agelong traditions of the nation, ,..Prohibition 
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is a profound moral asset irrespective of the 
crimes of illicit distillation which are trotted out 
as being testimony to its failure. You have en- 
acted the Penal Code with its 511 sections. 
Have you wiped out crime? Of,a thousand 
“murderers ’, a hundred are challenged, ten are 
convicted and two or three are hanged. Shall we 
then do away with the Penal Code? Laws do 
not control crimes. The myrmidons of law only 
help in bringing the culprit to book. It is the 
moral sense that ultimately vindicates virtue and 
inhibits crime. Where half the population stands 
to suffer misery from drink, no sensible man 


would encourage a drop of drink for the sake of 
_ revenue.” 


Shri R. R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar, says: 
“Prohibition as a general policy to be 
followed by the whole of India with as much 


speed as possible was never so much in doubt 
and danger as it seems to be today. In spite of 
_ the fact of its being a part of our Constitution 


in the ‘ Directives of State Policy’, expediency, 


- want of finances and such other considerations 
_ are coming in the way of the implementation of 


this important directive. 
“The Ramamurthy Committee of the newly- 
born Andhra Government has thrown a bomb- 


_ Shell in the form of its recommendations to the 


Andhra Government and has opined practically 


- that Prohibition is a failure. The main argument 


advanced and the main fact quoted to prove the 
failure of Prohibition is that illicit distillation 


_ has increased and that it has not been possible 
_ to control it. It is enough to study the figures of 
_ the increase of illicit distillation 
_ where there is no Prohibition. Those figures are 
_ eloquent enough and they prove that, Prohibi- 
_ tion or no Prohibition, illicit distillation is an in- 
_ dependent problem by itself and people follow it 
so long as there is a margin of profit in that 


in countries 


adventure. The second argument is loss of reve- 
nue. Against that the Bombay and other States 
which have tried to enforce Prohibition as 


_ strictly as possible have been’able to get over the 


financial problem and also to prove that there 
is a distinct improvement in the economic as well 
as moral condition of the people who were once 
given to free drinking.” 

Shri P. S. Kumaraswamy Raja, Governor of 
Orissa, says: 

“The better minds of the world have always 
denounced the drink habit and there is no diffe- 
rence of opinion as to the enormity of the evils 
flowing from it. In our country also, Surapana 


is regarded as one of the major sins or 


mahapatakas as the addicts become demoralized 


and many families have gone to wreckage. 


“Tt has been the glorious privilege of the 
Indian National Congress to have included Pro- 
hibition as an item of the constructive pro- 
gramme long ago. Now that the Constitution also 
enjoins the enforcement of Prohibition as an in- 
strument of national welfare, several State 
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Governments have introduced Prohibition in 
their States either partially or in entirety. 

“It is at this juncture that an attempt is 
being made to secure a reversal of the policy 
which has been decided on after the utmost deli- 
beration. It is urged that Prohibition has been 
a failure; that there is illicit distillation, and that 
the paramount needs of finance would seem to 
justify a return to the old fiscal policy which con- 
sidered liquor income to be a natural and legiti- 
mate source of revenue for the State. 

“TI consider this to be a most unfortunate 
way of looking at what is really a moral and 
social problem. There may be certain chinks in 
the edifice that may need to be closed, but does 
that justify the abandonment of the policy itself ? 
In fact, I think we should now see that no loop- 
holes are left in the administration of Prohibition 
policy. Even as tax-dodgers go to other regions 
to carry out their nefarious plans, the trans- 
gressors of Prohibition law find it profitable to 
slake their thirst for spiritous liquor by surrepti- 
tious means. This state of affairs should be put 
an end to in the interest of efficient governance, 
and there is consequently a case for rapid accele- 
ration of the pace of Prohibition so that the 
whole of India may come within the ambit of this 
beneficent reform. : 

‘“ As we are building up a Welfare State, no® 
cost is too much to effect this salutary change. 
The interests of the poor should not be put in 
jeopardy by importing considerations of high 
finance nor is it proper to think that the rich 
who can afford the luxury should be allowed to 
indulge the luxury through permits, rationing, 
etc., and that the State should tax them for the 
benefit of the exchequer.” 


Shri B. V. Keskar, Minister for Information 
and Broadcasting, Government of India, says: 


“Though there has been a great deal of 
controversy raised in newspapers, I have per- 
sonally no doubt that Prohibition is not only 
beneficial but essential. It is not relevant to com- 
pare the introduction of Prohibition in this 
country with that in the U.S.A. or any other 
Western countries. In those countries, drinking 
is a social habit approved by society. In India, 
neither the Hindu nor the Muslim religions 
approve of drinking. Society in India strongly 
disapproves of it. In fact, drinking never had 
any standing in our country and those who drank 
did it in stealth. I, therefore, think the opposi- 
tion to Prohibition has little moral backing, how- 
ever loud it might appear.” 

. (Contributed) 
By M. S. Patel 
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- CENTRALISM AND WORLD PEACE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The famous English philosopher and social 
thinker, Shri Bertrand Russell appears to be at 
his wit’s end these days. He seems to be extreme- 
ly worried at the turn that world events are 
taking at present. The Second World War 
changed him from a strong advocate of peace and 
no-war that he was at the time of the First World 
War, to be a sort of a believer in war, as he 


thought fascism and Hitlerism were worse than 
war. He has lived long enough to see that war 


clouds are again thickening in the international 
sky. May he live long enough to see that peace 
reigns supreme in the world; he is alive to the 
needs of such an eventuality and contributes 
whatsoever he can to world’s thought in this con- 
nection. 

A few weeks ago I came across an article of 
‘his, (I forget where,) in which he had expressed 
_himself'in this manner. He felt that it would be 
idle to expect the two blocs, — the American and 
the Russian — deeply entrenched as they are in 
mutual misgivings and suspicion about each 
other’s intentions and good faith, to come out of 
that regrettable attitude themselves. It is here, 
he believed, that people like Shri Nehru can be of 
help. Such people have not lost confidence of 
either bloc ; they can therefore mediate to clear 


misunderstandings and make way for and bring 
about goodwill and respectful rapproachment. 


Such a thing is very necessary and might help 
restore amity and friendship and a spirit of live 
and let live among the two sides, which are un- 
fortunately too fanatically estranged at present 
to come together at all of themselves. 

It is true that the immediate need of the 
moment in international affairs at present is to 
stop the two coldly warring titans of the world 
from coming to a clash engulfing the whole 
civilized world into a deadly combat. The sage- 
philosopher thinks that the two blocs by them- 


selves cannot stop from going headlong to the 
doom of themselves and the world ; a third force 


must come in to show them the unwisdom of the 
whole’ thing and restore them to their senses, 
which are beset with mutual suspicion, hatred 
and misunderstanding. Such a third force, he be- 
lieves, can well be outcoming with Shri Nehru’s 
India leading it. This is surely a flattering thing 
for us in India; but the responsibility and the 
fitness to deserve the honour far outweigh these 


apparent considerations. We must be humble 
and wise enough to arrange our own house in 


order and be at unshakable peace and goodwill 
with our own immediate neighbours before 
hazarding for the great honour and even as a 
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condition precedent to our capacity to deserve it. 


Now has come in the H. bomb and the tales 
of havoc it can do to us. The English philosopher 
is reported to have spoken again as follows: 


New York, April 25. 

The famous philosopher, Bertrand Russell said to- 
day that people of the Hydrogen bomb age are going 
to have to live with one another—or die with one 
another. 

“The Hydrogen bomb and still more, the Cobalt 
bomb which lies ahead, have shown that if you want 
to survive, you must let your enemies survive — either 
both live or both die,’”’ Mr Russell said. 

“You cannot say: ‘ We exterminate the enemy 
and survive ourselves’! That is out. Therefore, 
abuse of your enemy, hatred of your enemy, anything 
that makes an agreement with him more difficult, does 
not do any good. We have to learn to make pacts with 
people we don’t like.” 

Expressing his views in a television programme, 
Mr Russell said that people of this age must realize 


that hatred and fanaticism are “roads to death, not — 


towards life.” (The Times of India, April 27, 1954). 


In these words Russell speaks directly to, the 
two warring blocs and the hate-overpowered 
humanity. Fanaticism of the sort of the old reli- 
gious crusade type is ruling supreme over them. 
In Russell’s these words, there is a ring of the 
voice of the great author of the Mahabharata, 
who raising both his hands recalled the world 
to the sincere practice of true Dharma. The words 


also remind us of the eternal saying of Bhagawan 
Buddha : 


‘agarta ft alae. ward arqar fat’ 

[Let a man overcome anger by non-anger 
(gentleness), let him overcome evil by good.] 

This can be heard and heeded to only if hate 
and jealousy are called off from world affairs and 
a way of life for the whole of the human family, 
—‘Unto This Last’—tending to peace and 
mutual respect and helpfulness, is scrupulously 
thought out by going into every one of the as- 
pects of our social, political and economic life. 
Russell and many others in the West fondly be- 
lieve that science, technology, centralized indus- 
trialism, and all that these mean can be squared 
with such a peaceful way of life. Is this belief 
right or justified by what we see about them to- 
day ? Are the industrial revolution and western 
rationalism replacing, as they do, the truly 
Christian way enough? Is the government and 
direction of man and his modern world safe in 
their hands? Have they not instigated acquisi- 
tiveness, avarice, and selfish passions of gain and 
combat in man and armed him with elaborate 
technique to ruthlessly follow them? Does not 
the world need to be called back from this head- 
long dash to mutual destruction and death of all 
that we hold dear and worth our while on this 
God’s good earth’? Gandhiji’s call to us, and 
through us to the whole world, was to heed to 
this need of our times which he strove to serve 
by showing the way of decentralization and cent 
per cent Swadeshi. We can help the world by 
following it ourselves first. 

1-6-’54 
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THE LANGUAGE POLICY AND THE 
SUPREME COURT DECISION 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The Supreme Court of India has decided the 
appeal of ‘the Government of Bombay in regard 


_to its order that “subject to the exceptions here- 
_ inafter provided, no primary or secondary school 


shall, from the date of these orders, admit to a 


_ Class where English is used as a medium of 
instruction any pupil other than a pupil belong- 
_ ing to a section of citizens the language of which 
is English, namely, Anglo-Indians and citizens 
of non-Asiatic descent.” The appeal has been 
_ rejected and the findings of the Bombay High 
Court in this behalf have been upheld and the 
_ Bombay Government order has been held to be 


_ bad in law in view of Arts. 29(2), 30, and 337 of 
_ the Constitution. 


Obviously, the Supreme Court ruling creates 


aa new situation for the State and its educational 
‘policy, chiefly in regard to the medium of 


instruction in primary and secondary schools. 
Government is, it is reported, considering the 
whole question in the light of this judgment ; and 
we hope they will do it soon and decide so that 


the main requirement of the all-accepted edu- 
cational principle of the medium of instruction 
_ finds due place in our new educational system. 


I have not before me the text of the judg- 


ment, therefore what I say hereafter is on the 
_ basis of ‘press reports available so far. I find 


“ therefrom that the Supreme Court grants that 


_ the State has the power to determine the medium 
_ of instruction for children studying in public 
institutions of the State. What it enjoins is that 
this should yield to the fundamental rights laid 
down by the Constitution to the extent it was 
necessary to give effect to them. If so, it is a very 
big thing. And it would be wrong to presume, as 
_ some seem to be doing, that the choice of the 


medium is to be with the parent. 
What the Supreme Court objects to in the 
Bombay Order, therefore, is not the medium 


policy but another thing. It has remarked that 


granting the object of the Bombay Order, viz., 


_ the medium of education etc., the question still 
_ remained as to how that object of imparting edu- 
cation through the medium of the mother-tongue 


of the pupil was sought to be achieved. And it 


_ is here that the Court finds that certain require- 


ments under the Constitution had not been ful- 
filled. It was found against the Order that a pupil 


was refused admission, and a public or aided 
_ institution was prohibited from admitting one, 


on the ground of language. Surely, it is no job 
for the Courts to suggest how the fundamental 
requirements of sound educational practice on 


- the count of the medium should be squared with 


those under the Constitution. However, we hope 
that the legal and educational advisers to 
Government will do that and find the way out so 
that their medium of instruction policy is not 
torpedoed by a technically legal objection. If, it 
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may be found on close study of the issues, that 
the Constitution requires to be amended so as to 
achieve this object of making the way clear for 
this necessary and laudable reform in our edu- 
cation, it should be undertaken along with 
various others that are under contemplation at 
present. 


1-6-’54 


WORKERS ARE THE MAINSTAY OF 
SOCIETY * 


(By Vinoba) 


This is not just one more city like any other. 
It has a distinction of its own: It is a city of the 
workers — built and peopled by the workers. 
There are in India about a score of such cities 
and this is one of them. I however call the entire 
world to have been built by the workers for all 
real work in the world which supports and en- 
riches life is done by the workers. There is no 
product but has been made by the physical 
labour in some form or another of the workers. 
Man’s life, therefore, depends on physical labour 
and as such on the workers, Hence an ideal 
society would be one in which every-man would 
take food only after he had put in some labour. 
Capacity for labour, it is true, differs from man 
to man. Some have it more than others. But all 
must work according to their capacity. Of course, 
they will not do the same kind of work which’ 
will be of many different types. There will be 
some work which will be mainly mental. We 
should regard both physical and mental labour 
as of equal importance. As such, their economic 
worth and spiritual value should also be consider- 
ed equal. One man produces something by dint 
of his physical labour, another carries the pro- 
duct to those who will use it, the third conducts 
research and experiments to find out how the 
production can be increased and improved, and 


so on. Thus there will be various types of labour 
but they will all carry equal worth. 


If the scavenger does not do his work pro- 
perly, the health of the people will be put in 
great danger. His work, therefore, is of great 
importance for the wellbeing of the society. In 
the same way, the teacher’s job is to teach. If he 
does not perform it satisfactorily well, there will 
be no dissemination of knowledge and social pro- 
gress will come to a stop. The worker’s work is 
as important as that of the minister. Each will 
work according to his capacity but the spiritual 
worth of all work will be the same. If the sca- 
venger does his work honestly, if he keeps things 
entrusted to his care ideally clean and remains 
free from attachment to reward, he will have 
earned the right to liberation. The minister too 
must discharge his duty in the same spirit. The 
minister is not superior to the scavenger. Both 
are equal in ability as well as in spiritual value. 


* From a speech at Dehri (Shahabad) on 5-5-’54.. 
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He alone will be considered to be inferior in abi- 
lity whose mind has not risen ,over selfishness 
and desire. Any work performed with devotion 
and without the sense of ego must be regarded 
as of excellent quality and a fit means of bringing 
liberation to the doer. | 

If, as we said, the spiritual worth of every 
work honestly done is the same the conclusion 
is irresistible that its social and economic worth 
must also be the same. Today they make a diffe- 
rence between the abilities: of the minister and 
the scavenger and a corresponding difference on 
that basis in the remuneration paid to each. This 
is not just because there is no difference in his 
feeling of hunger and his need to eat on the one 
side and that of the scavenger on the other. So 
these enormous differences in economic reward 
based on a false valuation of abilities among 
different persons are wrong. To value a service 
which we regard as worthy of honour in terms 
of money would betoken not its appreciation but 
its depreciation, and an affront to the individual 
concerned. It would mean putting mammon in 
place of God. And those who do it would be the 
worshippers not of the Divine but of the mam- 
mon. Any service selflessly rendered -— whether 
it be mental labour or physical labour — can 
never be measured in terms of money. Because 
a service so rendered is a moral act —a thing of 
a totally different order — for which there can 
be no equivalent in money. One can convert an 
hour into minutes but not a mile— which is a 
unit of distance —into minutes. This kind of 
conversion can take place only between the things 
of the same category. Money only can be con- 
verted into money and not work that is service. 
All those who work should get enough for their 
maintenance and the maintenance of their fami- 
lies. But it is wrong to assess what is essentially 
a moral and spiritual product into bits of silver 
or gold. It is only in the capitalist society that 
we find money to have become the measure of 
all things. 


Work, specially physical work is regarded as 
something disreputable today. People work, be- 
cause they have to; not because they love to 
work. They have no awareness that in so exert- 
ing themselves to produce useful things they are 
doing something meritorious. The intellectual 
workers — the white-collar class of course con- 
sider physical work to be inferior. The reason 
for this is that physical work is evaluated econo- 
mically at a low rate, while mental is evaluated 
at an excessively higher rate. That is why labour 
has lost all dignity. Today we find people making 
speeches about the need to recognize the dignity 
of labour but no efforts are made to raise its eco- 
nomic value, which remains as it was before. 

One of our tasks therefore is to equalize the 
economic rewards for different types of work. 
We seek to reconstruct the society on a new 
basis. That is the purpose behind the Bhoodan 
work. It is not intended merely to collect land. 


Collection of land I consider to be as good as done. i 


What we want is to establish new values — to 


establish morality as the guiding principle of our | 
social life and to make economics which enjoys © 


undue importance at present subservient to the 
former. The characteristic quality of the Bhoo- 
dan does not consist either in the collection or 
in the distribution of land but in showing that 
the whole concept of the ownership of land is 
wrong. The Bhoodan is for us an instrument for 
achieving a peaceful and a non-violent change of 
values. That is the distinction of Bhoodan. And 
it should be borne in mind that the revolution 
which Bhoodan is working will not remain con- 
fined to land, it will expand and extend to the 
entire life. 


The workers sometimes ask me: You are 
doing everything for the landless peasants. What 
are you doing for us? I reply that all we are 
doing is for the good of the entire labour class. 
Landless peasants live by working on the farms 
and fields of the land-holders. They also belong 
to the labour class, they belong to its lowest 
stratum. They are the most helpless of all. They 
do not know how to raise their voice against the 
enormous injustice and cruel oppression which is 
being inflicted by the society on them. The Bhoo- 
dan has begun by representing the cause of this 
most oppressed section of our society — the cause 
of the landless, speechless, dumb toilers. Success 
in this task will render all other problems easier 
of solution. It will restore labour to the dignity 
and respect which is its due and put all those 
who eat without working for it to shame. 

The revolution initiated by Bhoodan is now 
making its way into the sphere of wealth and 
property. The Bodh Gaya Sammelan has passed 
a resolution that just as it is obligatory for the 
land-owners to part with a portion of their 
land to the landless, even so it is necessary for 
owners of wealth to give a portion of their wealth 


for social use. We want every individual to give 


one-sixth of the amount of his expenditure in 
this way. People should accept it as an obliga- 
tory duty to give before they eat. We should 
strive to raise the prestige of work and to lower 
that of money: Money is, as I have explained 
often, a liar—a false and a very misleading 


index of the values of different things even in: 


the economic sphere. The so-called owners of 
wealth are not owners, but trustees. It is their 
inescapable responsibility to see that the wealth 
they have in their keeping is used for good ends. 
Just as through Bhoodan we have afforded an 
opportunity to the land-owners to renounce the 
ownership of land, in the same way through 
sampatti-dan we have provided an opportunity 
to the owners of wealth to free themselves from 
the ownership of wealth. 


I have a word to say to the workers also. 


> ea ne tert er ne Upc hnet et be Meeps = re 
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Just as we urge the owners to give up the sense — 


of ownership, so do we urge the workers to work 


with devotion. They will get their rights only if © 


they work with honesty and devotion. They 
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should take the same interest in the work which 


they may be doing as the owner does. Like him 
they should also apply their mind to finding out 
ways for better management and greater produc- 


tion etc. We want that there should be no diffe- 
rence between the masters and the workers. The 
_workers should become masters and the masters 
should do the part of workers so that both may 
become one. They should all be equal partners 
in a joint enterprise sharing work and profit 
alike. 


ba ae eee? Sa Ae 
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We aim at creating a new man and a new 
society. It is with this aim in view that we have 
launched the bhoodan, sampatti-dan and shram- 
‘dan campaigns. We should strive to rouse 
‘the people to a realization of the need 


and importance of the ideal that we have set 
- ourselves and the means which we are pursuing 
to attain it. We should be able through our own 
sincerity and devotion to kindle in them a simi- 


lar sincerity and devotion so that they may feel 


_ inspired to dedicate their lives to their task of 


SE le aT aE ee Say, 
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recreating the man and reconstructing the 
‘society. I hope that this city too will throw up 


such heroic souls as will make an offering of their 
_ life and energy to fulfil this glorious aim. I assure 
them that this will give them the trueljoy of life. 


(Adapted from Hindi) 


HINDUSTANI PRACHAR SABHA 
° RESOLUTION 


Resolution on the language problem passed in the 
meeting of the executive committee of the Hindustani 
Prachar Sabha, Wardha, held at the Rashtrapati Bhawan, 


New Delhi, on 20th May 1954, under the presidentship of 
_ President Rajendraprasad. 
; The Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Wardha, has 
read with satisfaction, the resolution of the 
~ Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress about its policy on the language problem. 


The Sabha has always held, and it takes 


- this opportunity of reiterating the view that 
- Hindustani or Hindi, the national language of 
India, should be a compulsory subject during the 
id whole period of education— from the primary 
fourth or fifth standard to the end of the college 


stage. It is essential that every educated man in 
the country should be able to use the Hindi 
language with perfect ease and fluency, and must 
be able to express himself effectively in order to 
persuade his countrymeh as regards the various 
policies to be pursued for the advancement of 


India. But the national language should never 


trespass on the legitimate field of the regional 
languages. The medium of administration and the 
medium of education are two such fields. No 
attempt should be made to use Hindi as the 
medium of education in regions where Hindi is 
not the mother-tongue. Neither should Hindi be 
made the language of administration in such 
areas. 

It is of the essence of Swaraj that the people 


of the different regions should be governed 
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through the medium of a language which they  — 


know well and it is only the regional languages 
which can give the glow of freedom to the 
masses, if they are used as the medium of 
administration. r 


The people of the south, east and west, have 
evinced great interest and have taken special 
pains to learn Hindi. It is high time the people of 
northern India recognized the duty of learning 
other regional languages of India. The best they 
could do is to begin to learn, with respect and 
care, the regional languages which are nearest 
to them, viz. Urdu, Kashmiri, Bengali, Assamiya, 
Oriya, Sindhi, Gujarati and Marathi. Let them 
learn at least two of these languages and some 
of them may do well to study at least one of the 
four great southern languages, viz. Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam. 


People might take some time in picking up 
Hindi as the medium of inter-provincial inter- 
course and as the official language at the centre. 
But it is possible to introduce regional languages 
as the medium of administration almost imme- 
diately. The Sabha has observed with pain that 
in the regions where Hindi was the medium of 
administration and where Hindi is the regional 
language of the people, they changed the medium 
of administration overnight to English, without 
caring to see whether the people and the officers 


administering the people know the’ English ~ 


language sufficiently. English as the medium of 
administration heralded the advent of Swaraj — 
a very strange situation indeed ! The Sabha feels 
that it should not be difficult for the Swaraj 
Governments in the various regions to introduce 
the regional language as the medium of admini- 
stration immediately, thus giving a concrete 


proof to the people that they have come under 
the rule of Swaraj. 


so SS 
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OUR TRADE MARK 
(By J. C. Kumarappa) 

There are a great many things carried out 
in the name of constructive work which, though 
good in themselves, cannot be classed as 
Gandhian. There are those who work for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals alongside of 
those who strive for “‘ Go-seva ”’. There are those 
who wear Khadi as a method of providing work 
for the unemployed. Some have stuck to 
Swadeshi out of pure patriotism and use village- 
made goods out of preference because of their 
instinctive feeling that there is some merit in 
giving work to the semi-starved. All these and 
more also may be done by those who seek the 
gates to heaven by self-control and renunciation. 

These are all praiseworthy but fall short of 
being truly Gandhian as they do not bear a phi- 
losophy of Ahimsa running through them. Each 
item serves a definite end but the whole picture 
has to have a purposeful background of a way 
of life. Many members of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are meat-eaters 
which involves killing healthy animals, while 
‘many enthusiasts of Go-seva, who will abhor 
killing even disabled or diseased animals, will 
think nothing of using an economy which makes 
the proper maintenance of cattle impossible or 
makes their lives uncomfortable. Both these well- 
meaning groups fail because they do not look 
upon Ahimsa as a test of life. If Ahimsa were 
the final test all members of the §$.P.C.A. will 
be vegetarians. Similarly, the Go-seva will only 
promote a non-violent way of life and preserve 
_industries which utilize animal power. Cultiva- 


tion by tractors will dispense with bullocks. - 


Water lifting by power pumps will do away with 
the bullock-mots. Taking away a man’s means 
of living is tantamount to removing his basis of 
existence. This is an effective form of Himsa. 
Similarly, when many poor people earn their 
living by spinning or flour-grinding or paddy- 
husking, to introduce mills for these is not mere- 
ly an economic proposition but is a vital moral 
question. This is Gandhiji’s great contribution to 
our life. 

We have to weigh all our acts from this 
moral standard, and it is the final touchstone 
to classify Gandhian items on the constructive 
programme. However philanthropic an item 
may be in itself, it cannot command acceptance 
in Gandhian order unless it answers this one 
test. Whether it be in the field of education, 
economics, social organization or even in politics 
we must apply this criterion without fail. It is 
just here that the American materialism and 
Soviet communism fall short of the mark though 
both seek the same social welfare. At the pre- 
sent moment there seems to be a tendency to 
palm off inferior goods with seeming exterior to 
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the genuine Gandhian order, so it is well to be 
forearmed with this acid test. , 
Gandhiji was primarily a prophet of Ahimsa. 
Whatever he touched was directed to promote 
non-violence. Hence those of us who wish to 
align themselves with this great prophet, must be 
ever watchful not to be drawn away by the many 
paths which will deceive the superficial follower. 
Let the wayfarer on the Gandhian way of life 
beware. Such non-violence alone, ingrained in 
every walk of our daily life, will lead us to true 
world peace. 


—$—— 


An Epochal Event in U.S. A. 


Nearly sixty years ago the Supreme Court of 
the U.S. A. had ruled that it was not against the 
law of the land to provide “ equal but separate 
facilities ” for education of Negro children. This 
ruling permitted such an undemocratic colour 
bar to persist up to this day in free U.S. A., and 
the Negro world was continually smarting under 
this undeserving insult to their humanity in a 
land where all were to be equal before law. 


This old ruling of the U.S.A. Supreme 
Court has now heen successfully challenged, and 
the Court has ruled that segregation of children 
on the basis of race or colour itself deprives the 
black children of equal educational opportunities 
guaranteed to them under the Constitution. As 
it said, “In the field of public education the doc- 
trine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place”, -and 
that “separate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal.” 


The decision marks the end of an out-of-date 
idea in the modern world and the beginning of a 
chapter in white-black relations in U.S. A. As the 
great Negro leader and grandson of a N €gro 
slave, Dr. Ralph Bunche, Nobel Peace Prize 
Winner, said “The decision would appear to be 
a historic event in the annals of American demo- 
cracy.”” We congratulate the Negro world on this 
great occasion of the turn of America’s history 
in its favour. 
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ENGLISH TEACHING IN BOMBAY STATE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The Government of Bombay, it is reported, 
is studying the decision of the Supreme Court on 
its appeal in the case of admission of students in 
Anglo-Indian schools in Bombay State. The case 
arose from an order of the Government asking 
primary or secondary schools ‘“‘ where English is 
used as a medium of instruction” not to admit 
students whose mother-tongue was not English. 


In Bombay State there are in all 1,403 secon- 
dary schools of which 118 have adopted English 
as the medium of instruction. Of these 118, only 
30 are what are called Anglo-Indian schools. 


In these 30 schools there are 3,000 Anglo- 
‘Indian students forming 37 per cent of their total 
strength. The rest 63 per cent consist of, what 
may be described as non-Anglo-Indian students. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that the said 
Government order is bad in law in its application 
to the Anglo-Indian schools as these bear certain 
privilege and protection under the Constitution. 


The question arises, what about the remain- 
ing 88 English-medium schools? These English 
teaching schools do not have the constitutional 
protection as the Anglo-Indian schools. These 
schools grew up as such, because of English 
being the language of our ex-rulers. And the lure 
for English still continués, as we still cling to 
that language both in administration and edu- 
cation. The infatuation and glamour for it will 
disappear with our implementing the language 
policy of the Constitution and our Universities 
giving it up as their medium of education. This 
must now be expedited both by the Government 
and the Universities. 


And how will the Anglo-Indian schools be- 
have? Will they honour the medium policy of 
the Government, even though the order is invali- 
dated for them? We hope the Anglo-Indian 
community will decide the matter wisely and 
well. Numerically speaking, these schools are 
more than necessary for the community, as can 
be seen from figures quoted above, even allowing 
for the constitutional requirement of at least 
40 per cent of places being available to non- 
Anglo-Indians. We hope they will not be misled 
in their decision by the present apparent rush of 
non-Anglo-Indians for admission to them, and 


they will chalk out their path and policy as a 
long-range measure. 

People are worrying about another thing 
also vis-a-vis the Supreme Court decision and its 
effect on English teaching. They ask whether the 
teaching of English in schools that is declared to 
begin from Standard 8 and not earlier, will hold 
or not. To my mind, this is quite a separate 
matter which is in no way affected by the Court 
decision. 

We hope the Government will decide these 
two questions in keeping with their declared 
language policy. 
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ATTEND THE COMMON MAN’S 
ECONOMY FIRST 

{The following is from a speech of Shri Khandubhai 
Desai, M.P., in reply to a remark made in Parliament by 
an industrialist M.P., that the system of taxation has work- 
ed against those who are supposed to advance industrial 
progress. Ed.] 

National Income and Taxation 
The figures that I have got before me tell a different 


story.’ Certain figures have been supplied by the ,National 
Income Committee. I find that, 


The National income in 1941-42 was Rs 65 per capita; > 


that income has risen to Rs 253. 
The direct taxes then were about Rs 73 crores. This 


has gone up to Rs 231 crores, that is, an increase of 316 © 


per cent. 
Indirect taxes which were Rs 82 crores, have gone up 
to Rs 428 crores, meaning an increase of 521 per cent. 
The total taxation has gone up. from 168 crores of 
rupees to Rs 758 crores, that is, 521 per cent more. 


Indirect taxation is responsible for an increase of 521 4 


per cent. Taking only the figures of central taxation, some 
years ago, direct taxation yielded about Rs 160/- crores. 
Today it is only Rs 110°crores. Excise duty alone,* which 
was about Rs 50 crores, has today been budgeted at 
Rs 106 crores. This means that the burden of taxation has 
certainly increased on the poor people. 

We must also realize that the sales-tax in all the 
States has gone up. The octroi duties in all the munici- 
palities, corporations, etc. have gone up, which means that 
very definitely, the taxation on the poor has increased. 

There may have been a particular policy for the time 
being, that is, to remove the burden on the direct tax- 
payers ‘so that capital is formed and employment is 
increased. Let us see what are the results of this policy. 

We have been able to see that the money that has been 
given to them intthe matter of relief has not created 
additional employment. As I had occasion to say on the 
demands for the Commerce and Industry Ministry, the 


total national income that is added by the large-scale indus- 


tries is about Rs 550 crores; whereas the small-scale, vil- 
lage and cottage industries are adding about Rs 900 


ao 
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crores to the national income; while sabato pantie 
tion vields an income of over Rs 4,800 crores. 


Central Government’s Duty 

I would like to place this poser before the 
‘Hon. Finance Minister whether the activities of our 
administrative machinery are directed towards increasing 
the national wealth by the latter two sectors which are 
giving us Rs 5,700 crores in the same proportion as the 
activities of both the State and Central Governments are 
devoted to or concentrated on an attempt to increase the 
national wealth through the large-scale industries. My plea 
is that we have done what could be done, or I may say, 
what should have been done, for the larger industries for 
the last five or seven years. We as wise people have now 
to decide ,whether it has yielded results commensurate 
with the attention we have paid to the large-scale indus- 
tries. I think that the results have been very unsatisfactory 
and so we must change our outlook for the future. Let 
the attention of the Central Government be directly now 
paid to the small-scale, village industries and also to agri- 
culture. And if that is done, I think the national wealth 
of the country can increase much more than by the 
attempt, or fruitless attempt that has been made during 
the last five or seven years. 


Increasing Purchasing Power 
It has been asked how we were going to advance 
unless the purchasjng power was injected somewhere. I 
ask, how are you going to inject the purchasing power 
unless the unemployed and the underemployed are given 
employment ? The real capital formation in any undeve- 
loped country like India is, in my opinion, the useful 
utilization of the tremendous labour that we have got in 
this country. Labour is really capital in this country, 
though it may not be so anywhere else. They, in the 
course of their support of large-scale industrialization with 
the latest mechanical devices, are quoting to us what has 
been done either in the United Kingdom or America or 
France. But, at the same time, they forget that those coun- 
tries could develop in this way because they had control 
over large areas of Asia, like India, China and Indonesia 
to be exploited, and they were developed in that way. 
We have got to develop our economy in this country in 
our own! way. 
Credit to Small-Scale Industries 
. and Agriculture 
In order to produce only Rs 550 crores of income in 
this country, as I said, the banking institutions, the in- 
surance companies, all our officers, and all our Ministers 
are utilizing their intellectual and physical energy. But 
the question is whether these credit institutions are being 
used assiduously and to the same extent to increase the 
wealth of the rural areas. Can we say with the hand 
on our heart, that we have been able to supply credit 
to the agriculturists or the people engaged in the cottage 
industries ? A few months back, an amending bill was 
brought before this House, enabling the Reserve Bank of 
India to release Rs 5 crores for rural credit. When pro- 
ducts worth about Rs 5,700 crores are being given by the 
small-scale industries and agriculture, what is this paltry 
sum of Rs 5 crores that is being made available to the 
rural population? How is that credit going to support 
them in any way? I would therefore, urge that more 
rural credit should be given, and further, that credit should 
be given, in my opinion, with the same attention, if not 
more, that is being paid to the credit facilities for large- 
scale industries. 


Plea of Capital Formation Analysed 


A plea is being made out that unless tax relief is 


given, there would not be any capital formed, and no in- © 


dustrial advancement could take place. I would like to 
say in this connection, that the capitalists or the people 
who have got money to invest, would like to invest that 
money only in the consumer goods industries, because that 
gives them immediate profits. Whateyer facilities Govern- 


ment may give to them, they are not going to invest their 
capital in any of the basic industries. These basic indus- 
tries, whether we dike it or no, would have to be deve- 
loped only in the public sector. So I would say that I 
shall be completely satisfied if my capitalist friends here 
will give me the commodities which they are producing 
today. Let us keep them at that, and let them make 
certain improvements that are possible. But any hope 
concentrated on them to advance the economy of this 
country is, in my opinion, hopeless, and I would therefore 
suggest that we need not concentrate on them. 

There is one last point to which I would like to make 
a reference, and that is in regard to transport. It is sug- 
gested that if transport is given over to private enterprise, 
it would increase employment. The same thing can be 
done by the nationalized sector also. The State or the 
Central Government also can make progress in giving 
transport facilities, not particularly private enterprise. I 
believe transport in the whole country should be nation- 
alized. The Railway, of course, is nationalized; the Air 
Services are nationalized, and I think the road transport 
should be nationalized. That is the policy, and I feel that 
this policy should stand and the Government should not 
be cajoled by the private enterprise into giving up this 
sound policy. r 

Therefore I think it is better, that the nation itself 
decides to make economic progress, to remove unemploy- 
ment or underemployment; let us concentrate on that 
aspect and trust the common man, 


MY QUAKER FAITH 


(By Horace Alexander) 
It may be good for us sometimes to try to put our 


faith into words, but it is not easy. Words seem very in-. 


adequate. 


First, it seems to me important to distinguish betweeit 
faith and belief. A man’s belief consists in the things his 
intellect assents to; but his faith is what he lives by. 
Intellect, emotions and will are all involved. The early 
Quakers considered that a religion of intellectual assent 
alone was a “ notional” religion. Most of them did, in fact, 
accept most of the orthodox Christian dogmas of their day 
and generation ; but they called men to a faith of experience. 
The Christian, in their judgment, should be a man who 
shared the great experiences that Jesus had known, one 
who lived a Christ-like life. This, and not intellectual 
conformity, was in their view what really mattered. 


The Christian Discipline of the Religious Society of 
Friends (London Yearly Meeting) contains no credal 
formulations. In the introduction we read: “Dearly be- 
loved friends, these things we do not lay upon you as a 
rule or form to walk by, but that all with the measure of 
light that is pure and holy may be guided; and so in the 
light walking and abiding, these may be fulfilled in the 
Spirit, not in the letter, for the letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life”. 


William Penn, one of the outstanding early Quakers, 
wrote: “It is not our opinion, or speculation, or notions 
of what is true, or assent to or the subscription of articles 
or propositions, though never so soundly worded, that 
makes a man a true believer or a true Christian. But it is 
a conformity of mind and practice to the will of God, in all 
holiness of conversation, according to the dictates of these 
Divine Principles of Light and Life in the Soul, which 
denote a person truly a child of God.” Such a faith must 
continue to grow throughout a man’s life, in response to 
the experience that life brings him. 


I was brought up as a Quaker, and as all my fore- 
bears had been Quakers for six or eight generations, the 
Quaker view of life was, so to say, in my blood. My 
parents, my father in particular, held to a fairly orthodox 
theology, so that when I began to think for myself, and 
found that I could not readily accept such things as the 


Bible stories of miracles, or even the extreme view of the 
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“ divinity ” of Jesus, I began to pass through those deep 
waters which, I suppose, nearly all thoughtful young people 
experience at one time or anether. But as there was no 
Quaker authority, neither a priest nor my: father nor any- 
one else, who condemned these heretical thoughts as 
wicked, I soon came to see that there was no reason to 
resign from the religious society in which I had been 
brought up. When I was a student at Cambridge I remem- 
ber attending a meeting of a society called the Heretics 
(I was not a member of it; I did not feel any urge to 
stick the label “heretic” on my jacket) where a prota- 
gonist of the idea that Jesus never lived propounded the 
so-called “Christ myth”. As we walked back to‘ college 
afterwards a friend said to me: “I wonder what would 
happen to Christians if it were finally proved that Christ 
never lived”. “It would not disturb my faith in the 
least”, I retorted. I should not speak with such dogmatic 
assurance today. But I recall the incident as showing that 
I had already learnt the truth for myself of this Quaker 
conviction that it is not belief in certain historic facts, 
important as they may be, which forms the final ancho- 
rage of the faith in God, or, if you like, the Christian faith 
as I at least understand it. It is the witness of the heart, 
of daily life. We call ourselves Christians, not because 
Jesus lived two thousand years ago, and performed certain 
miracles, but rather because the New Testament seems 10 
us to be true in-the fullest meaning of truth; not just 
historic fact, but living truth, that can be and must be 
perpetually tested afresh in the life of the world. 

My father, I have said, was a fairly orthodox believer ; 
but what really impressed me in my father was that he 
had friends who did not share his faith, or rather his 
belief. He spent himself in many public activities which he 
hoped would help to bring peace and goodwill among men. 
Among his colleagues were men of other faiths —he had, 
in particular, many Chinese friends who came to stay 
with us; and some of his colleagues and intimates in the 
international peace movement of those days were Agnos- 
tics or Sceptics. His warm heart embraced them all. If they 
were fighting the same great battles, they must be good 
men, and it was not for him to judge them on theological 
grounds. Then, at Cambridge, I was taught by a weil- 
known English author, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. He 
called himself an Agnostic. But he seemed to me to be 
very much like my father in many ways. When the war 
of 1914 broke upon us, he withstood the hysteria of the 
time, and braved bitter unpopularity by keeping his mind 
clear and alert and free from passion and hatred. He had 
too much compassion for all men to hate any man. 


Many years of my life have been spent in close con- 
tact with Christian theologians and some of them have 
becorhe my close colleagues. Who can but admire the work 
of men like the late William Temple and many more of 
our generation ? But theology alone does not seem to be 
an adequate guide to a man for keeping him in the path 
of truth and righteousness. Karl Barth is truly a great 
man. But it comes as a shock to discover one who,.in the 
conventional sense, might well be acclaimed as one of the 
outstanding Christians of our day, pronouncing that, after 
all, there is some justification for anti-Semitism. With all 
respect to Karl Barth, I would say that either you are 
Christian or you may condone anti-Semitism. But it is a 
case of either—or. If Karl Barth wants us to take his 
Christian profession seriously I beg him to recant from 
such an unchristian statement. Perhaps, after all, my 
teacher Lowes Dickinson, was a better Christian than some 
of those who are active “ Christians”. I suppose the awful 
fact we all have to face is that our Christian profession 
may have just the opposite effect to the one we would 
wish, namely, that we may drive people away from Christ. 
I am reminded of the young West African I met a few 
years ago, who said: “I shall never become a separa 
I have met too many missionaries.” 


But these matters need not be central to our life of 
faith. What are the things that have come to mean most 
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to me during my life ? Life today seems to paralyse many 
men, 
forces. Our newspapers tell us, day by day, of vast forces 
at work in the world; mighty military and economic 
powers are being manipulated this way and that by — by 
whom ? If you read most daily papers, you imagine that a 
few statesmen are deciding our destinies. Or, if you read 
certain other papers, you will be assured that the strings 
are really being pulled by cunning financial dictators, by 
a few great capitalists or other men of extraordinary 
power. 
element of truth in the assertion that huge power is 
concentrated today in very few hands. But it is almost 
equally true that the men who appear to ‘be deciding our 
fate are, most of the time, just about as helpless as the 
rest of us. They are not statesmen, but only political eco- 
nomists. However this may be, I have come more and 
more to.the conviction that life is in a great degree a 
testing ground for our moral fibre. If we say: “ Life is 
really too difficult; there is nothing I can do either to 
assist mankind or to deflect the course of history; there- 
fore [ will just live to myself”, then I believe we are 
failures. The history of mankind is, I believe, the history 
of all of us. It might seem that a man who is in a concen- 
tration camp, waiting for death, can make no further 
contribution to the story of mankind. But even that is not 
the whole truth. Though the vast majority of those who 


have thus been condemned to an anonymous death have 


left no sign that we can detect; yet a few, here and there, 
wrote something which is by way of becoming immortal 
literature. These one or two thus symbolize the unknown 
but deathless courage or endurance of thousands more. 
Very few of us will leave immortal names to rank with 
the great men of old. But the modern age still calls for 
just the same personal dedication, the same joyous living, 
the same love of truth and beauty that have inspired men 
in past ages. The atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb may 
have made nonsense of most of the old time courage of 
combat in wartime; but the courage of peaceful citizen- 
ship is no more out of date today than it has ever been. 
The eternal things remain: human love, the pursuit of 
truth for its own sake, the appreciation of beauty, the 
creation of new beauty, and all the rest. Each day we live 
can be a day of glory. Probably each of us has known love 
incarnate in a man or woman, perhaps in many. Each 
generation has its new witnesses to the glory of God. 
These are the things that sustain us. 
“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than Bet 1 
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PHILOSOPHY OF BHOODAN . 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Acharya Narendra Dev, the P.S.P. leader 
and Marxist doctrinaire, has raised a question 
about the philosophy of Bhoodan. He is reported 
to have told pressmen at Poona, June 7, that 

“He did not believe that the Bhoodan movement 
would give rise to a new philosophy of life. : 

“ He explained that he was not opposed to the Bhoo- 
dan movement as such, but he could not subscribe to 
the view that it had any philosophy of its own. He 
felt that by its very nature it was limited in scope. The 
movement was based on change of heart. A firm be- 
liever in class struggle, he could not agree with the 
view that persuasion alone would bring about the de- 
sired social and economic changes. 

“Tt was true, he said, that the movement had 
created confidence among the landless and awakened 
in them a sense of fellow-feeling. It was also true 
that a few rich landowners helped the movement by 
munificent gifts. But on the whole, the change of 
a. was not so noticeable among the rich as in the 
poor.” 

We all know that the Bhoodan idea had 
in Telangana, in a peculiar and 
psychologically tense situation. The violent acti- 
vities of the Communists, staunch believers as 
they are in the theory and technique of class 

struggle, had created a highly panicky situation 
both for the people as well as Government, It was 
there and in those circumstances that at a happy 


moment it occurred to Shri Vinoba that land 


which the landless people really wanted might 
be asked for directly from landowners and it be 
- distributed among the former. The idea proved 
. a capital one and it worked and so succeeded 

that today within the short period of two years 
it has caught the imagination of our people and 
abroad, lakhs of acres have been already donated 
by people; prominent people in the P.S. Party 
as well have come to like the work so much so 
that one of its leaders, Shri J. P. Narain has de- 
clared that he will devote his whole life to this 
movement; and, in a broad manner, a philoso- 
phy of its own is taking shape at the hands of its 
leader, Shri Vinoba, which he has described ‘in 
the following words: ‘A non-violent revolution 
based on Bhoodan Yajna and with village indus- 
tries as its mainstay ’. 


However, Shri Narendra Dev is right in a 
manner when he says that there is nothing new 
in the Bhoodan philosophy. None, I’ think, has 
made such a claim. Bhoodan is the new phase 
in the old technique and philosophy of Gandhiji’s 
Satyagraha and Sarvodaya—a new version of 
the same suited to the present needs of our 
national work. For the matter of that, even the 
Marxist doctrine of class-struggle is no new 
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philosophy And we know that Gandhiji claim- 


ed no newness for his doctrine of Satyagraha ~ 


which was as old as the eternal life-principles of 
truth and non-violence. What he did, he said, 
was to adapt them for their mass use and appli- 
cation in solving group problems of our corporate 
and national life. 

Similarly it may fairly be claimed for Bhoo- 
dan that these old principles of Gandhiji are 
being tried to solve one of our most intricate pro- 
blems of New India, viz. the land question. And 
it has proved successful. Lakhs of acres have 
been donated by the land-owning classes. A cli- 
mate of the need for equitable redistribution of 
land in the country has been engendered and 
popular opinion for it is intensified by it. This 
is achieved not through class war ideas, but by 
provoking the philanthropic virtues of love and 
charity and mutual aid. Therefore, the ‘move- 
ment undoubtedly presents as if a new philo- 
sophy of life, which was surely shown to us first 
by Gandhiji; and if there had been no Bhoodan, 
we would not have perhaps remembered the 
Gandhian philosophy and programme nor 
thought about it as keenly and urgently as we 
do at present. Gandhiji taught us to note that 
India was a land of villages; our true policy 
should be to raise them from their slough of 
despondency and make them truly experience 
the glow of Swaraj; this should be achieved 
through truth and non-violence, through love 
and peace, and in such a way that freedom of 
man and his humanity are further enlarged. 
Therefore we would not accept the faulty creed 
of’ capitalist and centralized industrialism, but 


would aim to evolve a decentralized and self-. 


reliant economy. To do it, we shall have to give 
land and village industries and Khadi to those 
who are today un-. or under- employed and are 
landless. Without it, no true Swaraj can be felt 
to have come to them ; nor can we remove ages- 
old unemployment from our midst. To rebuild 
India on these lines is a great venture, requiring a 
philosophy which is different from that of the 
industrialized centralist West. 

Therefore it will not be wholly true nie say that, 
if Bhoodan succeeds, as it should, it would not 
give rise to a new philosophy of life. This cannot 
be obviously achieved by legislation alone. For 
law to be helpful, it must be preceded by neces- 
sary public opinion and change of values and 
ideas. This is surely not possible to do by State 
power, which could come in only if there is ade- 
quate change of public opinion, except perhaps 
that we choose autocracy or dictatorship. Bhoo- 
dan is a non-violent movement, which means 
that it chooses democracy. ‘ Land to the landless ’ 
is its slogan. And because these people have 
enough time with them they should devote that 
time to produce their needs of cloth etc. through 
small-scale village industries — this is its cry for 
a new and revolutionary industrialism. To do 
these things by going to and working among the 
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__ people so that they become State policy as well 


for rebuilding new India, is surely a new thing 
in Indian politics. That the Bhoodan movement 
seeks to do this without itself becoming a political 


ig _ party, is surely true. Bhoodan aims to be a non- 


party i.e. an all-party movement. This is again 
a novel idea to work with, — whether one agrees 
with it or not isa different matter. - 


4 4 It is very necessary now to expound the phi- 


losophy of Bhoodan to our people. That will help 
the movement also to advance further by clearing 
probable misunderstandings or apprehensions 
about it: As President Shri Rajendra Prasad 
said in his recent message to Bhoodan work, now 
“this great movement is entering its second 
phase. This is no less difficult than the first.” Its 
success essentially depends upon our explaining 
to the masses the philosophy of Bhoodan. 
10-6-54 


(From the original in Hindi) 


RECOGNIZE THE SIGN OF THE TIMES * 
(By Vinoba) 


In every good deed, when one starts doing 
it, there is first an initial périod of hard labour, 
suffering and sacrifice. But if one is firm arfd con- 
tinues to press forward undismayed, the diffi- 
culties melt away and one has a feeling of the 
grace of God helping one’s efforts which then 
begin to bear fruit. The same happened in the 
case of Bhoodan. There was first a long period 
of hard preparation. We worked ceaselessly day 
after day forgetful whether it was summer or 
winter or-the rains. We are now passing through 
the next period. People are listening to us and 
responding generously. It is a matter of delight 
that the Bhoodan message is making its way into 
remote villages. There are about five lakh villa- 
ges in India. I suppose that our workers have by 
now visited about a lakh of them. The actual 
figure may be less or still higher, but anyway we 
have achieved noteworthy success. 

Those who have realized the importance of 
this work have given with open hands. It has 
been borne home to the poor that this is specially 


- their movement and I am happy to say that 


wherever they have had this realization they 


_- have willingly come forward to donate to the 


Yajna whatever they could, even though it meant 
great hardship to them. There are innumerable 
instances of the owners of tiny holdings of-three 
or four or less bighas donating a portion of their 
land to us. These donations from the poor are 
to me like the little drops of rain which, seeming- 
ly small as they are, can fill in oceans. It is the 
most positive sign of the success of our work that 
the poor are waking up to their rights and to 
their duty. | 

The big landholders appreciate it rather 
slowly which is understandable because the more 
wealth a man has, the greater is his attachment. 


* From a speech at Sadokhar (Shahabad) on 11-5-’54. 
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But amongst them too, those who have under- 
stood it have contributed quite liberally. 

I have received quite a good amount of land 
from your village today. But I understand the 
bigger ones among you have not given. They 
were willing to give a little, but our workers re- 
fused. This was quite right. If it were for the 
construction of a temple or a mosque we would 
agree to take that little. But our position is vastly 
different. We ask for it in the name of the poor 
of India and not as a gift from a donor to a beg- 
gar, but as a right which is their due and which, 
therefore, should be restored to them as soon as 
possible. We therefore insist on one-sixth portion 
from the big landholders. And I am sure if they 
once understand its meaning and purpose they 
will give. For they do not lose anything in it but 
gain a lot. They do good to themselves as well 
as to the poor. There is an impression that for an 
increase in-agricultural production, one must 
have more land. This is not true. One can in- 
crease production even on the amount of land 
one has by adopting better agricultural methods 


and by better management. This has been our 


experience everywhere — in Hyderabad, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar etc. So the donors 
need not fear any loss to themselves even mate- 
rially. 

The Bhoodan Yajna is not aimed at merely 
collecting and distributing land and wealth. We 
intend it as the means of reconstructing the 


society on the basis of love and justice. The pre- — 


sent inequalities have split up the society into so 


many bits in which everyone cares only for him- 


self. This is not the way men should live nor is 


it the way to achieve happiness. The society is 


consequently faced with a great danger which 
can be averted only if we all agree not to keep 


with us anything more than our actual need and — 


to give the rest in the service of the society. This 
is the only way in which we along with the 
society can go forward and attain real peace and 
happiness. We should enjoy whatever God has 
given us through offering it to all. 

Then we want to change the values. Today 
money which is only a material possession, which 
has nothing to do with inner worth of man, has 
superseded even the virtues as the object of res- 
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pect. Thi8 has to be changed. There wasa time — 


when people thought a man who owned more 
wives — who had more queens in his harem, was 
greater than others who had less. The situation - 
has changed today. Today if he had even two 
wives, he would feel ashamed. Similarly respect 
that is now being paid to money should go and 
it will. What is needed is for the villagers to 
grow conscious of their power to realize that the 
real wealth lies not with the moneyed but with 
themselves. They produce everything necessary 
for the maintenance and enrichment of life. They 
produce grain, fruits, milk and ghee. But they 


sell it all for mofiley. That is the real trouble. - 


And why do they need money ? Because they do 
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not have industries. They purchase cloth from 
the cities, get their rice pounded and their wheat 
floured in the mills. If they would begin doing 
all these things locally they will not need money. 
And then they will be like kings holding all 
happiness in their possession. I assure you that 
you have all you need for your taking it, for you 
have the capacity for labour. You need not 
demean vourselves before the idle rich. Realize 
the value of labour and learn to respect it. It is 
really strange that while people flatter and adu- 
late a man. young in years, with only a smattering 
of education, but occupying a well-paid post which 
enables him to live comfortably without any hard 
work, they look down upon one old in years and 
earning his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

I want the poor to develop the awareness of 
their rights and the way to achieve them. The 
time is wholly on their side. They have the right 
of vote, that is, they can choose the Government 
they like and determine the way it will carry on 
the administration. Then it is they who produce 
all the necessaries of life. If they sink their diffe- 
rences, live harmoniously and work in co-opera- 
tion, there will soon rise up a new society in the 
villages and where today there jis want and 
poverty there will be plenty and prosperity. If 
the big landowners give away willingly one-sixth 
of their land, the labourers will continue to work 
on their fields as before. If they do not, the day 
might come — in fact I see it approaching fast — 
when they will stop working for them. I want 
to create love and sympathy between the rich 
and the poor and build up a peaceful society 
based on equality. The poor who receive lands 
will ever remain grateful to the donors, ready to 
die for them. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 


REHABILITATION OF INDIAN LANGUAGES 

[Shri Ramdharisinha alias poet ‘Dinkar’ is a member 
of our Parliament. He had come to Gujarat a few days ago 
and addressed a conference of Hindi workers at Bhavnagar 
as its president. The following which is reproduced from 
his printed speech on that occasion deserves serious 
thought on our part. It is hoped that advocates of Hindi 


as the medium of instruction in non-Hindi areas will give 


special attention to the views expressed here. The Wardha 

-Samiti of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and some of the 
Sammelan people, not content with Hindi occupying its 
due position as our inter-provincial medium, sare longing 
to put it in all those places which rightly Belong to our 
various Indian languages. It should be obvious that this 
would be a step in the wrong direction for our national 
progress and create a most formidable impediment in the 
task of building up our common national or inter-State 
medium, our unity and the development of real democracy 
in our country. We are very thankful to Shri ‘ Dinkarji’ 
for having drawn our attention to this danger-spot in our 
work of rebuilding India of our dreams. — Ed.] 


_ Another argument advanced in support of 


_ keeping English in its present position of supre- 


macy is even more dangerous than others, It is 
said that if English were to be immediately 
removed, the vacuum thus caused might be filled 


in not by Hindi but by a regional language. This: 


is a strange fear inasmuch as we are striving to 


remove English exactly in order that the regional 
languages may occupy its place. English will not 
vacate its entire position in favour of Hindi 
alone, nor can Hindi occupy whatever of its place 
except with the consent of the regional langua- 
ges. Really speaking it is only the regional 
languages, and not the national language, which 
can successfully undertake the task of removing 
English for the simple reasoh that the love and 
ardour which can be roused in the people for 
their mother-tongue cannot be so roused for the 
national language. I do not believe that some day 
Hindi will begin to be used in the States for all 
purposes for which English is used at present. 
This is a wholly wrong and unbecoming desire 
and all true lovers of democracy must oppose it. 


Freedom has not come merely to help Hindi to_ 


develop and take its rightful place. It must en- 
able all other languages also to make similar 
progress. We are adopting Hindi essentially 
as an inter-provincial medium for purposes 
of an all-India character. But, it should be 
clearly recognized that for a majority of pur- 
poses in the States, their regional languages will 
be quite proper and desirable. So long as we do 
not thus define the limit of the use of the national 
language, the campaign for the spread of the 
national language in non-Hindi areas will un- 
doubtedly remain beset with distrust and 
suspicion. 


In fact, we have to carry forward the move- , 


ment ,for growth and advancement of the 
national language simultaneously and side by 
side with the movement for all other Indian 
languages. The fate of the national language is 
tied up with that of these languages: and the 
sooner did our people realize this fact, the earlier 
would all language controversy, which is raging 
at present, cease. At the root of linguistic 
awakening which we find taking place in India 
today, there is at work the will for freedom and 
self-expression. Rather than shrink from it, we 
should welcome and respect it. Every Indian 
language is weighed down by a huge stone placed 
on its head which. it is trying to throw off so that 


it may stand erect. This stone is not that of the 


national language but of the: English language 
and of the English spirit. 


The national language has not done any 
harm to any regional language. The truth of the 
matter is that all the Indian languages are writh- 
ing under the dead weight of English and as 
long as it is not shaken off, their agony will per- 
sist. In the linguistic battle which is at present 
going on there are on one side all the Indian 
languages including Hindi and on the other 
English fighting from within the fort which is 
under her occupation. It is therefore urgently 
necessary, in the interest of national solidarity, 
that we remove English from its undue position 
at the earliest opportunity and install the Indian 
languages in its place. This is the task which 
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_ should receive topmost priority and be accom- 
_ plished without further delay. The next step in 
- the programme, that is, the question as to which 
_ of the vacancies caused by the removal of iing- 
lish shall be filled in by the regional languages 


and which others by the national language 
should be left to the convénience of the country. 
We have a glorious future before us and we are 


_ determined to remain one and united, come what 


may. Each province of our vast land is a beauti- 
ful flower, a mellow pearl, which are all strung 
together in one wreath and the country is firm 
in its will that this wreath shall continue to 


adorn the proud head of the King of Mountains 


_ —the Great Himalaya. 
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(From Hindi) 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC PLIGHT hey 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 


Japan’s problem No. 1 is economic. Her 
population of nearly 85 million is cramped within 
an area too small for their adequate sustenance, 


Most of Japan is mountainous. Only 15.5 per cent 
_of her land is cultivable. Through intensive culti- 


- vation, the people try to obtain the maximum 


SS aes oe A re 


_ yield from the land. But in spite of it, the soil 
_ does not provide enough food for them. 


Consequently they have had to obtain food 


also from the sea, and have developed a strong 
fishing industry. But defeat in the last war 


spelled to Japan the loss not only of 3,00,000 tons 


of fishing boats, but also of important fishing 
_ grounds off the coasts of Soviet territory, the nor- 
' thern Kuriles, southern Saghalien, Korea and of 
_ Formosa, and in the Antarctic ocean. The annual 
- eatch of fish in these fishing grounds was 
: approximately 3,200 million lbs. Japan has no 
access to these fishing grounds any more and so 
has to do with so much less fish. Formerly when 
_ Japan had a navy, her fishermen were safe from 
- molestation by her neighbours. But now, it is 
"reported, Japanese fishermen are being driven 


out even from their very limited legitimate 


- fishing grounds, or are arrested and captured by 
unfriendly neighbours. Besides, this industry 
_ was hit hard recently by hydrogen bomb tests. It 
_ is well known that the explosion: of a hydrogen 


bomb off Bikini in the Pacific last March not only 
killed large quantities of fish in that region, but 
also made the fish radio-active and unfit for 
human consumption. This practically ruined the 
fishermen of Japan, who form the most poverty- 
stricken people of the country ; and everywhere 
one went in Japan, one heard vehement protests 
that hydrogen bomb tests were destroying the al- 
ready too scarce food supply of the people. 


Seeing that sufficient food is not available 
for the Japanese from land and there is chronic 
food shortage of 20 per cent on an average even 
with the present population, the only way of 
survival for them is to import food as well as raw 
materials such as cotton, rubber, wool, minerals 


and oil required for industries, from abroad, in ‘ 
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exchange for manufactured goods. This is what 
Japan did in the days previous to the War when 
she developed her large industries and tremen- 
dous foreign trade. The plan worked for a time 
and brought her a sufficiency of everything. But 
it tempted her to step into other lands and take 
possession of them for raw materials and mar- 
kets. She did this successfully in Formosa and 
Korea, but not so successfully in China. In the 
meantime the war broke out and put an end to 
her ambitions. The Western nations took over 
Japan’s colonies and confined her to her own 
native islands. Even the lands which were not 
her colonies before the war, but which supplied 
her raw materials, e.g. China! Indo-China, 
Malaya,’ East Indies and Burma, could not trade 
with her any more, for they were either in enemy 
hands or conditions in them were so disturbed 
that trade with them was impossible. Besides, 
Japan was not permitted to establish any relations 
with them. Moreover, her navy was completely , 
destroyed by the U.S.A. the occupying power, 
so that Japan had no ships whatsoever to carry 
her merchandise. Japan’s economy was so depen- 
dent on foreign trade that by these measures, 3 AEE 
very life stream was cut. 


Besides, Japan had with great. effort and 
self-sacrifice built up her heavy and chemical 
industries, such as iron and steel, ship-building, 
chemicals, light metal, automobile and aeroplane 
manufacture. Her principal customers were her 
own army and navy. But with them disbanded, 
these industries were crippled greatly. 


On top of all this, as a result of the War, 
Japan was left with her land devastated, many 
of her young men killed and her homes and 
public buildings in ruins. She had to rebuild at 
enormous cost. With her foreign trade gone and 
her industries shattered, her economy was 
altogether dislocated and she was faced with 
starvation and despair. 


At this point, the U.S.A. helped to save 
Japan. She propped up Japan’s tottering eco- 
nomy with American capital, amounting to al- 
most half a billion dollars a year. The American. 
military bases.and tourist traffic have also stimu- 
lated Japanese industry. By such methods, the 
country has been kept from complete collapse. 

But how can a nation depend thus altogether 
on the tender mercies of a foreign Power ? 
Japan’s economy has to be built on a more 
permanent basis. She feels humiliated by her 
present state of dependence, but finds hardly any 
way out of it. Her condition strikes a visitor as 
most pathetic. She is trying her best to pull her- 


‘self up. To give some examples, in 1949 Japan 


resumed her ship-building, and today she has 
more than 90 ship-building dockyards with a 


total estimated annual capacity of 8,00,000 tons. 


She realizes that without recovery of her ship- 
building industry, she cannot achieve economic 
independence. So she is putting forth strenuous 
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efforts to revive te ship. “pultiing: She is also 
doing her best in automobile manufacture. She is 
specializing in baby cars which are light and low 
in price, and in Diesel-engined vehicles which 
are fueled by light oil, and are therefore suitable 
in a country like hers which has to import nine- 
tenths of her petrol from abroad. She holds fre- 
quent exhibitions to advertise her wares, and is 
ever seeking to make improvements. At one 
such exhibition in Tokyo I saw a car with a very 
light body of aluminium, and seats with springs 
and nothing but a thin plastic quilt over them, 
and over the back. The car could seat five 
comfortably, and even six if needed. I thought 
such light economic cars may be more suited to 
India than the large heavy ones we now import 
from the U.S.A. I saw also a radio factory, 
where complete radio sets with all the necessary 
parts are manufactured under one roof from 
start to finish. It is surprising that with all 
the handicaps under which Japan is suffering she 
is applying herself with such doggedness to re- 
establishing her industries. Japan is trying very 
hard also to revive her great textile industry. 
Much of the machinery of her spinning mills was 
made into scrap during the war and most of the 
remainder was bombed and burned. But soon 
after the war, Japan resumed her production 
rehabilitation. Her cotton textile output in 1945 
was only 55 million square yards. This increased 
to 1,525 million square yards by 1950. She has 
imported the latest machinery from the U.S. A., 
which, we were told at a textile mill we visited 
in Osaka, is several times more efficient than the 
machinery obtained from Britain, but also very 
much more expensive. From enquiries we under- 
stand that the textile industry was finding it 
hard to recover for lack of-its former markets. 
Labour is poorly paid. The industry is trying to 
_ keep its production costs low, in order to re-enter 


- some of its old markets abroad. There was a large | 


textile exhibition held in April in Osaka, where 
Japanese textiles of every conceivable design and 
quality were placed on view and orders taken. 
One could not but admire the earnestness with 
which the Japanese went about the task of 
reviving their industries. 


But as already said, all this is proceeding 
with American aid and it is not known for how 


long this state of dependence is to continue. It 


is obvious that Japan’s economy can be built 
upon a more lasting basis only if she established 
trade relations once more with her neighbours, 
such as Korea, China and South-East Asia, 
exchanging her manufactured goods and machi- 
nery for food and the raw materials she requires 
for her industries. She realizes now that it was 
wrong for her to have gone into these territories 
to colonize them for purposes of exploitation, and 
that her future trade with them will have to be 
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on a basis of. potopenatiin and mutual benefit. 
There seems to be no other way for Japan’s 
survival. And yet under the present order, Japan 
is not free to establish trade relations with most 
of her Asian neighbours. She has to buy 
American rice, for example, at a high price, while 
Chinese rice would be much cheaper. Japan has 
no grudge against China and would be glad to re- 
establish friendly relations with her. The two 
countries have close cultural and historical affi- 
liations, and can undoubtedly work together to 
each other’s mutual advantage. But the political 
barriers set up by the Big Powers in Asia make 
this impossible and Japan is being most un- 
naturally hitched on to the U.S. A. 

Further, the Japanese bear a grudge against 
the white races who have-taken possession of all 
the sparsely populated areas of the world, like 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa and North and 
South America, and refuse free entry there to 
Asians. Asia is overcrowded, and more especially 
Japan. But her people are forced by the whites 
to remain within their own boundaries leaving 
vast stretches of unpopulated land as a preserve 
of the whites. The Japanese feel this injustice 
greatly, as among the Asian nations, they are the 
most over-populated, and the ones most equal in 
modernization to any Western Power. 


Japan’s economic reconstruction and ad- 
vancement though hampered greatly is thus 
proceeding in spite of all odds. Any other country 
faced with such over-whelming obstacles would 
have gone under. But Japan is used to periodic 
catastrophes and blank despair. She manages to 
get out of them with perseverance and industry, 
and takes her afflictions with a smile. She may 
still find a way out of her dire economic plight. 
But at the moment the prospect of her being able 
to build her economy on a stable and lasting 
basis seems rather remote. She realizes that she 
can achieve this only when she can shake off her 
present dependence, follow a policy of non-align- 
ment with either of the two power blocs and 


establish friendly. relations with her immediate © 


Asian neighbours. 
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THE SECOND PHASE OF THE. BHOODAN 
MOVEMENT * 


(By Vinoba) 


I entered Gaya on the 30th January. I had 
intended and indeed declared that I would leave 
it only after the work, that is, the quota fixed for 
that district had been fulfilled. 


The quota could be fulfilled in any of the 
three ways : First, by collecting the fixed acreage 
of land ; secondly, by securing the required num- 


ber of gift-deeds ; and thirdly, by rehabilitating 


the landless in every village. There was ceaseless 
and intensive work for about three months, Out 


of six thousand villages in the district, we suc- 


ceeded in collecting land, from about three and a 
half thousand and though the quota in terms of 
acres of land could not be reached, the number 
of gift-deeds secured far exceeded the quota. It 
has been a rich experience for the workers from 
every point of view. The work in Gaya having 
thus been largely realized, I am now leaving 
Gaya and proceeding to North Bihar. 


There is: another and a very important 
reason for this step. In the Conference just held, 
the Sarva Seva Sangh has enjoined us to carry 
out, wherever enough land has been collected, its 
distribution without further delay. This was 
decided because it was found that a long gap bet- 
ween collection and distribution led to several 
difficulties. Many things which the workers and 
the people might have intended to do at the time 
the collection was made just disappear into thin 
air and the work suffers. It is therefore necessary 
to expedite the work of distribution. 


I do not suggest that the postponement of 
the distribution for so long has done any harm 
to anybody. There has been no harm done to 
production. Because it was always understood 
that as long as the actual transfer of donated 
land from the owner to the new allottee was not 
effected, it would be deemed to be in the posses- 
sion of the former who would continue to culti- 
vate it. Moreover, in the first stage of work there 
was need for concentration on: collection. And 
take up distribution only after the collection had 


~* From a speech before the workers at Aurangabal 
(Gaya) on 3-5-54, 
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made sufficient headway. The distribution part 
of the work was not entirely ignored. It has been 
proceeding in some of the States though slowly. 
Hitherto about one lakh acres have been distri- 
buted. But now we will take it up more ener- 
getically especially, because distribution is a 


very powerful means of bringing about the . 


awakening among the people and a better appre- 
ciation of our programme on their part. 


The distribution work is something to be 
done peacefully and with the greatest amount of 
care. It will take time. Workers will have to be 
trained for it. The fulfilment of the hopes of the 
landless will create an emotional upsurge which 
will help to procure more land. These consi- 
derations weighed with me and I felt that it 
would not be right for me to delay in Gaya 
merely for complying with the letter of my 
earlier decision, and that the time had come 
when I should devote myself to organizing the 
distribution and visiting other villages and 
districts in Bihar. 

Besides, there has taken place another event 
in this year’s Conference, the far-reaching impor- 
tance of which has not yet been adequately appre- 
ciated. I am referring to the vow of jeewan-dan 
taken up by several workers, led by Shri Jaya- 
prakash Babu. I regard it as the manifestation of 
the deity of the Yajna following the successful 
completion of the sacrifice—a phenomenon 
which is frequently referred to in our Puranas. 
It is bound to generate tremendous power and I 
desire to forge it into a great weapon for the 
achievement of our aims. 

Our work in Gaya has resulted in another 
important decision. A notable feature of our cam- 
paign in this district was the huge number of 
gift-deeds received by us. We have received 
three lakh gift-deeds in all from the whole of 
India. But from*Gaya alone we have been able to 
secure sixty-five thousand, which is one-fifth of 
the total. I regard every gift-deed as a vote for 
Sarvodaya. The number of gift-deeds received 
would then betoken the readiness of the people 
to accept and to some extent. implement our 
ideology. But if we would interpret and view our 
success in this respect as showing the spread of 
our ideology, we must in every case first tell the 
donor of what it all means and accept whatever 
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he offers only after he is convinced of it. It has, 
therefore, been decided not to take even an acre 
of land without first educating the individual 
concerned in its meaning and the purpose. 


Hitherto, though we have not used any 
pressure, land donations have not come always 
as a result of an inner conviction. In many cases, 
people have given just out of the usual philan- 
thropic motives. There has not been the right 
kind of awareness of its social significance. Had 
it been so, we would have witnessed an un- 
mistakable revolutionary change in this district. 
We must therefore keep it well in our mind that 
the education of the people in our ideology has 
an urgent importance for the success of the 
revolution we have in view and must be fully 
attended to. 


I would now refer to one very serious fault 
in the otherwise admirable help which people 
willingly gave us here. It has been a matter of 


- great regret for me that while there were quite 
a large number of people who helped us 


in many ways, many of them were inspired 
interests. We found 
that owing to the existence of parties not 
only was there a cramping of the social 


life but also a cramping of the minds and hearts 


= 


of the people. The Bhoodan movement is inten- 


ded in one of its essential aspects to bring about 
a reconciliation of hearts. Our work in Bihar, 
though it has much to show in the way of con- 
-erete achievement, has not succeeded in any 


appreciable manner in this important respect. 


= This, I may warn you, is a great danger to the 


— 


success of the revolution. This is an old old 


| malady which has afflicted us for ages. The caste 
_ differences, petty rivalries between individuals 


and = groups, 
spelled the greatest harm to the nation. It is 


and consequent disunity have 


- indeed the reason why we had been slaves for 


3 5 
> 


the last so many centuries. Let me warn you 


that if you cannot rise above these narrow inte- 


rests, whether personal or those of the party, you 


will neither get the purity of heart which is so 
essential for the success of our aims nor win 'res- 


pect among the people. People may appear thick- 
skulled but they are not fools. They can 
and do instinctively feel the difference between 
selfishness and selflessness. ° 


The new Bhoodan District Committee has 
been formed. It consists of three members. They 
have the power to co-opt four more. They wiil 
do both the collection and distribution work. 
There are people who would say why they should 
work if they are not on the Committee. But it is 
certainly impossible to take everybody on the 
Committee. We have appointed three persons 
who have a reputation for integrity and charac- 
ter. They will choose four others. I request you 
to be sure that the Committee will act with per- 
fect honesty'in all its dealings. But you must 


trust them. ‘Nothing great can be achieved 
without trust. You know this movement has no- 
thing to do with the parties. You should not 
therefore allow any such thought to take hold 
of your mind that while this party is represented 
on the Committee, that one is not. Be patient and 
you will see that these Committees will be manned 
only by persons who are broad-minded* enough 
to represent all interests. 

Lastly, I will tell you something .of the 


future plan of our work in this district. The ulti-, 


mate objective of the Bhoodan movement is, as 
you perhaps know, the establishment of gram- 
rajya, that is, an order of society in which every 
village will be largely a self-governing and self- 
sufficient republic co-operating with similar re- 
publics for the welfare of the nation and the 
humanity at large. We are now goihg to start 
experiments in gram-rajyg at two centres — one, 
at Bodhgaya and the other at Kauakol. At Kaua- 
kol Jayaprakash Babu will start his ashram. It 
is situated in an area inhabited mostly by the 
aboriginals. The work there will, therefore, start, 
so to say, on a clean slate. At Bodhgaya we are 
going to open another ashram known as Saman- 
vaya Ashram which will devote itself, as its name 
implies, to work out the synthesis of world cul- 
ture. It is a long-term aim and the full result of 
the enterprise will emerge only in a distant 
future. For the present, both these centres will 
provide for the training of village workers and 
undertake various other activities with a view to 
the all-round development of the villages in their 
areas. Thirdly, we must further step up our edu- 
cational campaign in the Gaya district. There 
should be a campaign for Khadi, for Nai Talim 
and for Bhoodan Yajna Patrika. They wiil 


prepare the ground for the reconstruction of the - 


village which we now want to undertake. The 
reconstruction work will be started particularly 
in those villages where we have been offered the 
entire village land. They will be organized to 
cultivate and practise self-sufficiency. They will 
purchase nothing from outside and will develop 
all the necessary industries within their own 
area. 

The distribution of land will be entrusted 
only to those who can be expected to carry it out 
satisfactorily well. The distribution will be done 
strictly in accordance with the rules laid down 
for the purpose. There is in it absolutely no 
room for any party politics and favouritism. . 
(Adapted from Hindi) 
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MY SCHEME OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
(By C. Rajagopalachari) 

The present Madras Government have given 
up my scheme of half-day schools. My plan was 
based on the conviction — which was confirmed 
by educational officers of highest rank and expe- 


, Tience — that three hours attendance was quite 


~ 


‘ 


adequate for the purpose and would leave no- 
thing out of the present elementary school 
instruction. But the crude arithmetical notion 
that whole-day schooling would give double the 
advantage that could be got from a _ half-day 
school prevailed and my scheme has_ been 
scrapped. 


Education has been confounded with prepa- 
ration for soft jobs and has ended in becoming 
a process of mass disablement in a stupid gamble 
generating all the bad qualities that go contrary 
to social co-operation. Seeing that schooling has 
brought Government posts and soft jobs to a 
large number of boys belonging to the upper 
middle class, it is thought by a fallacious process 
of reasoning that if every child got that kind of 
schooling, every child could get such jobs and 
positions. This is of course impossible. The futi- 
lity has already been amply demonstrated and 
the frustration will grow with accelerated pace. 
But jealousy destroys reason. The good is made 
to look bad and the bad appears to be very good. 

To anyone with an understanding of the 
mind of the child it is revolting to see children of 
tender age shut up in the school-room practically 
the whole day. And what an unloveable person 
sitting there in charge all the time! There is a 
sham of an interval in the hot middle of the day 
which is mostly taken up by walking the distance 
from school to home and back. It is revolting, 
again, to anyone with a moral sense to see one 
teacher pretending to ‘educate’ two and even 
three standards simultaneously. The waste of 
time involved in keeping a child shut up through 
the entire working day for four long years is 
terrific. 


The whole thing is a vicious circle of fraud, 
waste and dreary oppression of children and it 
goes by the name of elementary education. 

A stupid notion has been propagated among 
uneducated families that education at all stages 
is a job-producing mystery and that it is quanti- 
tatively increased by the numbér of hours the 
child spends in the school. The idea is that if 
school-going gives an advantage in the new 


world, it is doubled by doubling the hours, and 


cut down by half if any one reduces the hours! 

To the Montessorian principle that through 
the child’s interest and pleasure the mind of the 
child’ should be drawn out and the Gandhian 
principle that not mere manual activity but use- 
ful work is the proper. medium of instruction, I 
felt that we should add the principle of commu- 
nion with the current life of the village. This is 
of course the opposite of education as contem- 
plated by those who despise the child’s family 
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life and contemn his surroundings and whose 
concern is how to get the child away therefrom. 

The Pestalozzian principle of ‘teaching 
through muscular sense is not the same as the 
Gandhian method of teaching through work. 
Mere muscular activity has not the value or 
meaning of real work. Work has a social meaning 
which mere activity has not. Making a pot or 
stitching a shirt or weaving a towel or even 
preparing the clay for the potter or sweeping the 
floor of a house or tidying up a workshop is 
something over and above mere manual activity. 
Doing something useful is a chapter in real life 
and a lesson in social co-operation. 


The exigencies of the situation as well as the 


desire to emphasize that the work in basic edu- 
cation is only a medium and not concealed child- 
labour, 
old style 


literary teachers very imperfectly 


led to the running of basic schools with - 


trained in some craft. Plenty of money is spent 
on them to enable them, after a brief and im- — 


perfect course, to function as craft-teachers. I 
have no faith in these made-up teachers of crafts. 
I believe that this has led to waste of money and 


has served greatly to discredit the Wardha 
Scheme itself. I am convinced that more can be 
silently learnt from an illiterate craftsman who ~ 
lives by his craft and who knows it from ‘A’ to — 


‘Z’ than from a literate imposter who looks upon 


what he has learnt as a qualifying course for him- 


self. Indeed, the status and respect that the 


illiterate farmer or craftsman would attain in ~ 
my scheme is itself a social gain and an education — 
in citizenship for the children who otherwise get — 


to believe that school-going children are a diffe- 


rent caste from the cobbler or the village black- 


smith or weaver or peasant. 


There will be difficulties to be faced in every — 
new system, but we may not discard all proposals - 
for that reason and stick to a-bad system. We 
must clarify our basic ideas and find ways to — 


overcome such difficulties as come in the way. 


Do we want primary education to be a gamble in _ 
which most of the entrants lose all and gain 
nothing, or shall we make it a training for 
citizenship ? This is the fundamental question to 


be answered. 
_ (Abr idged from a public statement) 
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KEEPING GOVERNMENT CLEAN 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Vice-President Dr. Radhakrishnan, address- 
ing the staff of the Accountant General’s office on 
the occasion of laying the foundation stone of its 
building in Madras, on 2-6-’54 is reported (vide 
The Times of India, 4-6-’54) to have said: 

“‘Three conditions had preceded every revolution 
in the world—Jlack of national cohesion, economic 
depression, and corrupt government. Therefore he felt 
that if there was a strong, correct, efficient and coin- 
petent audit and accounts staff, revolutions can he 
warded off. 

“The Vice-President also said that there was 
relaxing of standards of maintaining accounts during 
the war period, as revealed by recent reports of various 
irregularities, resulting in great loss to the Government. 
But, he added, ‘ There is now no justification for relax- 
ing the standard.’ ” 

Habits die hard, and particularly if they are 
of laxity and at other’s cost. Therefore, the Vice- 
President rightly advised the staff, “Do not 
shrink from truth for fear of offending men in 
high places.” 

There is another department of our public 
administration also which needs to be clean and 
above reproach. In our country and at the stage 
of democratic growth we are in, the habit of 
illegal gratification on the part of those that 
smack of even a little of Government authority 
and power — even the peon guarding the boss’s 
door — is not held bad or unsocial. Rather, in 
some quarters, it is held as obvious due for pre- 
ferential, prompt and helpful heeding to public 
calls even though of legitimate duty. 


- Under Swaraj this thing was hoped to cor- 
rect itself ; but, alas, that could not be. Our peo- 
ple are groaning under the scourge of corruption. 
It is no answer to this to say that people get the 
government they deserve, even though it is a 
truism of self-rule. The adage is helpful only if 
one heeds to it for self-improvement and not to 
quote it for other’s consumption. 


On the same day, viz. June 2, as the PTI 
message from Ahmedabad (The Times of India, 
June 5) says, the Vice-President of the Gujarat 
Pradesh Congress Committee, speaking on some 
occasion, called for drastic action to deal with 
the ‘rampant’ administrative and official corrup- 
tion in the country. He said that the general 
public was fed up with administrative corrup- 
tion which was on the increase in spite of the 
steps taken by Government to eradicate it. He 
emphasized that “the disease has become so 
serious that drastic action is urgently neces- 
sary.” And he asked for special tribunals to try 
cases of official corruption. 


The general public reaction to this dismal 
state of affairs is loose talk and irresponsible 
gossip. It is obviously bad and in no way helpful 
to remedy the situation. It may be demoralizing. 
However, it must be understood as a symptom 
of the malady in our body politic which the 
people, in their present stage of democratic | 
growth and development, cannot otherwise react 
to or deal with it. The best way to remedy it 
and call it off is to remove the cause thereof, i.e. 
stop administrative corruption. 


In this connection 1 am reminded. here of 
an amendment to the Criminal Procedure Code 
that is proposed by the Home Minister in Parlia- 
ment. It aims at safeguarding Government ser- 
vants by making their defamation cognizable. 
If so, to say the least, this will be a wrong 
approach to the problem. It will disturb the con- 
fidence of the people that Government is serious- 
ly trying to do something about administrative 
corruption. On the other hand, such a measure 
might harden the corrupt officer and give him a 
handle for vexatious and harassing dealing with 
the public. And surely it will not be democratic 
to give a privileged and differential position in 
law to a civil servant in regard to libel and 
defamation, in comparison to the common citizen. 
The common law should be enough even for him 
as also for a Minister of State. 


At the end, I may note a news item I came 
across a few days back, which said that Govern- 
ment servants in some State or the Centre (I do 
not exactly remember which), even though they 
were required to declare their property had not 
done it. If this is true, it raises a serious question. 
I hope the Government concerned will assure the 
people that it will be immediately remedied and 
those at fault will be duly dealt with under law. 


A clean Government and its services above 
corruption is the crying need of our people now. 
And specially when we are planning to rebuild 
India, it is very necessary to see that our national 
policies and money, that we spend to implement 
them are in honest hands, and this must be felt 
so by the people. 


17-6-’54 


Un-British Rule in Kenya ' 


A Press Service message from Nairobi, 
Kenya, June 14, says, 


“ An official estimate last week placed the number ~ 
of Mau Mau killed during the Emergency. at about 


5,000, and more are dying, at an average rate of about 
120 every week.” 

If it is possible for the British to rule and 

hold on in their colony with such man-hunting 

and massacre, which, to use late Shri Dadabhai’s 


phrase, is un-British and unhumane, is it not © 


better, one feels, to quit Kenya leaving it to be 
ruled by its people as they desire ? 
17-6-'54 : Rn ee M. P, 
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FOREIGN ADVICE AND DEPENDENCE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


I invite the attention of the reader to the 
article, ‘ Advancement of Small-Scale and Village 
Industries ’ appearing elsewhere in this issue. It 
is a critique of the major recommendations of 
the Ford Foundation Team that reported to the 
Government of India on the state of small indus- 
tries in India and what could be done to advance 
them. Incidentally, I add here a point or two to 
the observations made in this article. 


The Government of India have instituted a 
Khadi and Village Industries Board for the pur- 
pose of advancing our small-scale and village 
industries. Did they consult this Board when 
inviting the Ford Foundation Team ? As appears 
from the article noted above, the F. F. Team 
seems not to have even met the Board for any 
consultation or discussion etc. If this is true, it is 
very much surprising. 

Of late, there is much of foreign advice and 
investigation bodies coming to our land; and 
many of our people are visiting foreign lands to 


‘learn, observe or study this or that technical or 


industrial thing. There is nothing intrinsically 
bad or objectionable in this, if there may not be 


‘ a pathetic dependence and inferiority complex. 


contained in this. 

It is being repeatedly said to us that India’s 
problem is its own peculiar one and it can be 
solved by our own efforts and intelligent endea- 
vours ; that foreign aid in this department also 
is bad if it stifles indigenous initiative and spirit 
of bold inquiry and experiment. Again we say 
that India lives in her lakhs of villages which 
have their own way to find out and go by. A body 
of American and other experts who very likely 
believe in centralist large-scale production may 
not be expected to know and exactly realize our 
conditions. The approach might be fundamentally 
astray. A few years back we tried to study 
Japan’s small-scale industries ; now we have an 
international team to go into the question, The 
truth of the matter is that one has to help one- 
self to achieve any real or lasting good for one- 


.self, by self-reliance and persevering inquiry. 


Others can help, if at all, only those who help 
themselves this way. In this connection, I may 
illustrate my point from the history of our fight 
for independence. 

Before the advent of Gandhiji on our poli- 
tical scene in the twenties, the Congress had been 
spending much of its mind and money on 
foreign propaganda. It was one of the major 
changes adopted by the Congress at Gandhiji’s 
instance, that this dependence was given up to 
our great gain and solid saving of nation’s time 
and energies. And experience shows that the step 
was true and helpful. I think a similar change is 
necessary in our economic affairs at present. I 
fear that we look too much to the West and its 
special methods of economic and _ industrial 
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advancements to allow any scope for originality, 
initiative and real research through our own 
efforts to find out a proper way for our condi- 
tions. Even here we must realize that there is 
need for a true Swadeshi spirit and approach; 
the mentality of imitation and foreign depen- 
dence for solving our problems should be given 
up. 
18-6-’54 
ADVANCEMENT OF SMALL-SCALE AND 
VILLAGE INDUSTRIES : 
(By ‘ Observer’) 


Problems of productivity through the 
introduction of improved appliances in the 
technical processes of manufacture have engaged 
the anxious consideration of large-scale’ and 
small and village industries. In the organized 
large-scale sector these problems are sought tobe | 
solved through rationalization, that is, through 
the introduction of more up-to-date labour- 
saving machinery. In the village sector the ques- 
tion is one of adapting modern technological 
knowledge to the simple implements of the small 
producers. There is, therefore, nothing original in 
the Ford Foundation Team’s repeated emphasis 
on this point. The other points discussed by it do 
not also suggest any new discovery which was 
not already known to those who are conversant - 
with the needs of small industries or of village 
industries. 

The Ford Foundation Team visited this 
country on the invitation of the Government of 
India and inquired into the problems of small 
industries. The Team has submitted its report 
a summary of which has been published. 
Though a full assessment of the work of the 
Team can be made only after an examination of 
the full report, the published summary is 
comprehensive enough to understand the ap- 
proach and attitude of the Team to the problems 
of small and village industries. Going through 
this summary, one gets the impression that the 
Team has not applied that care and attention to. 
a study of the rural economic problems and the 
logistics of rural manufacturing industries, which 
one would have expected of a body of experts. 


For example, take its recommendation on 
technological institutes. ‘The institutes should, 
for this purpose,” says the report “be able to 
initiate and carry on investigation and surveys of 
existing methods as well as conduct experimental — 
and applied research for promoting development — 
of small industry. They should disseminate the 
methods and results thus obtained to the indus- 
trialists, their deputies or skilled workers.” 


If only the Team had cared to know what has 
already been done in this direction in the 
country, it could have obtained all the infor- 
mation from the All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board. The Board has already conduc- 
ted a survey of the training facilities available 
for artisans and instructors of village industries 
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improvement and extension. 
A similar survey has also been conducted on 
research arrangements and ‘facilities and has 


taken on hand the work of organizing a Central. 


Research Institute for developmental research. 


The plan provides for : 
1. Information Services 
2. Co-ordination of external aided research 
3. Internal research in its own laboratories and 
workshops 
4. Demonstration of 
through production, and 
5. Training in village industries technology and 
research. . 
Dealing with the peculiar problems of vil- 
lage industries, the Committee says : 


“Village Industries Research must necessarily have 
its roots in modern science and technology and its firm 
hold on the economics of the village. The problems of 
village industries, however, are not always identical 
with those of their counterparts in large-scale industry 
and have a different characteristic setting of their own. 
This precludes the wholesale adoption of the models 
and processes from modern technology without a care- 
ful selection and development in the direction best 
suited for the village setting. In view of this, the 
Research Institute for Village Industries, while having 
its basic contact with modern science and technology, 
should havea special orientation based on the setting 
for industries it will work on.” 

On the question of training, the Board’s 
Training Survey Committee said: 


“Unless adequate attention is first paid to the 
technical difficulties and handicaps under which the 
' artisans are constrained to work, efforts made for 
expansion thereof will not acquire that momentum 
which they should. No amount of endeavour made to 
manufacture pseudo artisans by arranging short course 
training with unskilled or partially skilled labourers 
lured to the class by stipends will solve their problems. 
On the other hand, they will destroy the established 
crafts and shatter the already disrupted village eco- 
nomy in the long run. Consequently it is absolutely 
necessary that expert scientific knowledge and resour- 
ces available for training must be properly channelled 
and harnessed to produce the right type of artisans and 
instructors.” 


Thus it will be clear that the All-India Khadi 
_ and Village Industries Board, has, since its incep- 
_ tion about a year ago, been fully conscious of the 
problems of productivity, of technological im- 
provements and research in relation to the 
development of village industries. On it are 
persons who have spent a life time in construc- 
tive work and in the cause of village industries. 
They are men of great personal experience and 
have specialized knowledge of village conditions 
and needs. What is amazing, therefore, is that 
the Ford Foundation Team did not make any 
serious efforts to acquaint itself with the view- 
point of the Board which has been charged with 
the responsibilities of formulating programme 
for the development of village industries, for 
training personnel and for research.’ 

It would appear that the Team believes that 
the problems of village and small industries are 
mainly those of marketing and quality produc- 
tion with an eye on export markets, While this 


village industries units 


handicrafts and other fancy articles, it has abso- 
lutely no relation to the fundamental aspects of 
village industries programme. ‘ Production and 
propagation of utility articles for satisfying the 
everyday needs of the masses should be the basic 
criterion in forming the policy and prescribing 
the curriculum of village industries courses, 
instead of the present day training policy for 
encouraging the production of fancy articles for 
catering to the ever-changing taste of the urban 
population and foreign customers,” says the 
Khadi Board’s Training Survey Committee. 


No doubt, as the Team says, ‘The Indian 
market is one of the largest potential domestic 
markets -in the world.” It is also true that “if 
this market is developed in both the cities and 
the villages, it can stimulate, perhaps, the 
greatest industrial revolution ever seen and 
make India one of the foremost producing and 
consuming areas in the world.” But behind this 
great potential market are teeming millions who 
live in extreme poverty and whose living 
standards are submarginal—even sub-human. 
There is then the question of great scarcities of 
articles of first necessities so far as these millions 
are concerned. So, as in all planning for develop- 


“ment, first things must come first. 


The first necessity, in the situation that 
obtains, is to find a way and a method by which 
the poverty-stricken masses could find some 
occupation which is gainful and an environment 
and sphere within which they can progress with- 
out being beaten down by superior organization 
and techniques. It is the problem of a country 
with an immense man-power with immense idle 
man-hours and without the financial resources 
requisite for industrial development. The maxi- 
mum utilization of this immense man-power in 
productive work cannot be attained by “ auto- 
mation” and “push-button production”. But 
the Team thinks that they can, when it recom- 
mends “the erection of pilot plants for produc- 
tion and training workers in mass production 
methods — plants which are large and equipped 
with most modern machinery.” 


‘The pattern of industrial development in 
this country is in a way topsy-turvy. Modern 
technology has been introduced in the very 
fields which could give employment to the maxi- 
mum number. An industrial unit is complete in 
every respect, from processing raw materials to 
the finished article. Little scope is left to feeder 
industries. Concentration has been on consumer 
industries. The result has been the virtual des- 
truction of traditional occupations for millions of 
people. The emphasis the Team places on 
mechanization in every sphere of production — 
industrial as well as agricultural—can only 
aggravate the present conditions in the country. 
The Team’s outlook and approach, it is unfortu- 


‘nate, are conditioned by its experience in the 
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United States with its highly developed economy 
and with no such man-power problem as we have 
‘in India. They do not fit in with our systems. 


Industrial development of India will have to 
ye orientated on new patterns. There is 
a growing view that, with a proper reservation 
of spheres of production, a new kind of 
industrial revolution can be set in motion. 
According to this view production-of the first 
necessaries of life should be reserved to the 
cottage or village sector. In such a case utili- 
zation of power in cottage-scale units of produc- 
tion could be possible. Heavy and producer 
goods industries should go to the public sector 
which would also undertake administration of 
social services, transport and communications. 
The manufacture of luxury and fastidious arti- 
cles would belong to the private enterprise 
functioning within a competitive economy. A 
fourth sector will be the co-operative sector. It 
is believed a structure so built would eliminate 
unequal competition, iniquities of the present 
systems, restore to the worker the dignity of the 
individual and give to all a fair field of operation. 
Mechanized processings outside such a system 
will not act as a solvent to the ills from which 
India suffers. 


Looked at from any point of view, the Ford 
Foundation Team’s recommendations are of 
little practical utility to our country in the 
present stage of her development. There are cer- 
tain aspects of its recommendations which, how- 
ever are of value; but they can be acted upon 
only when the first steps have been successfully 
taken—steps to ensure employment and a 
means of livelihood for the teeming millions who 
do not know what a square meal is. 


NOTES 
Will Bihar Move ? 


The following is from the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, May 26, 1954: : 
: Patna, May 25. 

“ Bihar will have total prohibition in opium by 1960. 
Government is moving fast towards this objective. 
Loss of revenue on this account is estimated to be above 
Rs 12 lakhs every year. 

“Bihar Government has already adopted various 
measures to discourage use of opium by people of the 
State. Ten per cent cut in supply of opium has been 
introduced each year till its supply is totally eliminated, 
Permit system for sale of opium has been introduced. 
Its price has been increased from Rs 4-8-0 per tola to 
Rs 6/- per tola. Registration of opium-eaters has been 
made compulsory. 

“ Bihar used to consume about 50 maunds of opium 

per year and its consumption has now been lowered 
down to 44 maunds annually. 


“Tt is stated that total prohibition in opium is being. 


done on the advice of the Government of India which, 
in its turn, has taken inspiration from the United Na- 
. tions Organization which is striving to bring about 
prohibition in opium throughout the world. 
“Bihar does not grow opium. It is allotted to 
Bihar by Central Government from the opium stock in 
' Uttar Pradesh.” 
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We congratulate both Governments for what 
they are doing in regard to opium. Similarly 
they must move about'liquor also; the inspira- 
tion for this is, as we know, from the Father of 
the Nation and from the Directive of the Consti- 
tution of India. Will Bihar move? Will Govern- 
ment of India advise State Governments to under- 
take it? 


29-5-’54 3 M. P. 
Manual Labour and Education 


Speaking at the Madras State Education 
Conference Dr. A: L. Mudaliar made a remark 
about the dignity of labour which deserves due 
attention of our schools and teachers : 


“Regarding the need for inculcating in the 
minds of the students a spirit of dignity of manual 
labour he deplored the rather undue and unnecessary 
publicity that had been given to any work done by 
students. This tendency in educational institutions to- 
day to seek greater and greater publicity, and not to 
rest content unless some sort of publicity followed such 
activities, was not a happy augury, and the sooner it 
was curbed the better.” (From The Hindu, May 27, '54) 


The craze for publicity is bad enough. It is 
not good education in citizenship and public 
work as well. 


The more surprising in this regard would be 


to make a claim for our students as is made in 


the following another news item: 


“Mr Satish Chandra, Deputy Defence Minister, who 
paid a visit to the combined cadre and social service 


camp of the 1st. Battalion N. C. C. near Delhi said that — 


one of the objects of holding combined social service 
camps was to give opportunities io young students 
from urban areas to work with villagers so that they 


could develop a constructive outlook and team-spirit 
and at the same time inspire among the villagersa  __ 


spirit of self-help and creative effort through voluntary 


manual labour for the uplift of the community,” (From __ 


The Times of India, May 31, '54) 


Our students do need lessons in productive 
manual labour and team-work. It is not enough 
they may do it in some spectacular way and with 
flattering publicity about it ; they should do it as 
a normal part of their education, which, un- 


happily, is a far cry at present for our edu- 


cational system. Till we do that we should be 
humble enough and beware of glamorous 
publicity. : 

1-6-’54 : . M. P. 


Leprosy Organizers’ Course 


Readers of Harijan are aware that for the last three 
years Leprosy Organizers’ Course is being run by Maha- 


rogi Seva Mandal, Wardha, at its Dattaptir Leprosy Colony __ 


with the aid from Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. As the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi cannot absorb more such workers, they 
have decided to stop the grant. The Maharogi Seva Man- 
dal, Wardha, would however like to continue the training 
with due modifications. 


Minimum qualification for admission is Inter Science, 
Inter Arts, or graduate of recognized Indian Faculty of 
Medicine. Rural Medical Practitioners of Madhya Pradesh 
will also be admitted. Exceptions can be made in suitable 
cases by the Governing Body of the Maharogi Seva Mandal, 
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anti-leprosy work on his own. 


The candidates will send in their applications to the 
Secretary, Maharogi Seva Mandal, Wardha, before the 


Sist July, 1954. 


The course will begin at Dattapur Leprosy Colony on 


the Ist November, 1954. 


Those desirous to know further details of the course, 
rules of admission, etc. may write to the Secretary, Datta- 


pur Leprosy Colony, P.O. Nalwadi, Wardha, (M.P.). 


Bhoodan Figures 
(Up to 31-5-’54) 


S. N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1. Assam 1,608 — 
2. Andhra 13,964 — 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,038,602 42,929 
4. Orissa ' 92,305 — 
5. Karnatak 1,809 239 
6. Kerala 17,000 | — 
7. Gujarat mae Sy sid 
8. Tamilnad 21,697 256 
9. Delhi 9,245 4 
10. Punjab 5,780 — 
11. Bengal 2,120 — 
12. Bihar 20,62,381 272 
13. Madhya Pradesh 66,200 1,020 
14. Madhya Bharat 62,412 — 
15. Maharashtra 15,480 — 
16. Mysore 3,414 — 
17. Rajasthan 3,18,598 2,077 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 522 126 
19. Saurashtra 41,000 — 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900 — 
21. Hyderabad 92,114 10,505 
Total 33,71,075 57,428 


(Total collection on 30-4-’54 was 33,05,853 acres). 


KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 
Office Secretary, 
A. I. Sarva Seva Sangh. 
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A PREPARATION FOR SCIENCE 
By Richard B. Gregg 

This booklet is, as the name implies, for 
teaching the children of village India to realize 
the importance and usefulness of a scientific 
attitude of mind. A number of graded and 
suggestive exercises have been given. Specially 

usetul to teachers of Basic Education. 
Pages ix+111 Price Re 1-8-0 Postage etc. As. 6 


NAVAJIVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Post Box 105, AHMEDABAD-9 


Candidates should apply for admission preferably 
through an agency who is doing some social service. In 
case of those who apply independently, they should supply 
such information regarding their work that will enable 
the Governing Body of the Maharogi Seva Mandal to feel 
assured regarding the capacity of the candidate to start 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
Iil 


Mr Seymour has some penetrating remarks to offer 
on ‘the limitless tolerance’ of Hinduism (Round about 
India, p. 39). 


‘It will embrace anything. If some tribe of jungle 
people have some weird forest god of their cwn, — right, 
says the Hindu, to them he is God! Let them set up 
an idol in our temple if they like, let them perform what- 
ever rites or sacrifices to Him they please. God appears 
to them in that aspect; to us perhaps He appears in 
another. Some of us can see Him in idols, some in 
nature, some imagine Him in the sky, some have highly 
abstract and intellectualized conceptions of Him. Some 
of us just think He is Truth or Life Force. Some of us 
can see Him in temples, others in works, others within 
ourselves. But whatever happens we must not deride, or 
decry another man’s conception of God, just because that 
man is unlettered and has a simple mind which cannot 


-move on an abstract plane. If such a man thinks God 


is some stone idol with arms emerging from where its 
ears ought to be, well then, that idol is indeed God. 


‘This idea of tolerance has always been at the basis 
of Hinduism. It is laid down in the Gita that it is wrong 
to weaken a more ignorant man’s faith in whatever may 
be his religion.’ 


And in this respect he is able to contrast Hinduism 


‘refreshingly with, for instance, Christianity (p. 97): 


‘Not only did the Hindu rulers allow this large 
community of an alien religion [Syrian Christians] to 
live in their midst, but they gave them tracts of land, 
they allowed them to build their churches in the near 
vicinity of Hindu temples, and never at any stage, during 
exactly 1900 years until this year, was there any hint of 
persecution. 


‘But persecution came to the Christians in due course. 
Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese arrived. 
When they found to their utter amazement that there 
were Christian churches all along the Malabar Coast, they 
called the people together and said, “ The churches belong 
to the Pope.” ‘ Who is the Pope?” the Syrians replied, 
“We have never heard of him.” 


‘The Portuguese started a College at Cranganore but 
nobody went to it. Then they started a seminary which 
taught in Syrian and the priests of which wore Travancore 
dress. But still it was boycotted. The Indians had their 
own religion. So the Syrian bishop, Mar Joseph, was 
seized and sent to Rome. There under duress he embraced 
Catholicism, but when he returned to India and recanted, 
the Portuguese seized him again and put him to death.’ 
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HOW TO WARD OFF A BLOODY 
REVOLUTION 
(By Gandhiji) 

Economic equality is the master key to non- 
violent independence. Working for economic 
equality means abolishing the eternal conflict 
between capital and labour. It means the 
levelling down of the few rich in whose hands is 
concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on 
the one hand, and the levelling up of the semi- 
starved naked millions on the other. A non-vio- 
lent system of government is clearly an 
impossibility so long as the wide gulf between 
the rich and the hungry millions persists. The 
contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and 
the miserable hovels of the poor labouring class 
nearby cannot last one day in a free India in 
which the poor will enjoy the same power as the 
richest in the land. A violent and bloody revolu- 
tion is a certainty one day unless there is a 
voluntary abdication of riches and the power that 
riches give and sharing them for the common 
good. 

(From Constructive Programme) * 


“CONTROL THE EVIL OF THE CINEMA ” 


The Prime Minister of India today, (June 19, 
1954) received a petition signed by about 13,000 
housewives and mothers of Delhi demanding ac- 
tion to “‘ control the evil of the cinema ” 

If the Government, they urge, do not have 
“ sufficient constitutional powers ” in this behalf, 
they should take steps to seek the necessary 
power. 

Full names and addresses of the signatories 
are entered in the petition. The signatures of 
“those who wanted to sign but who did not know 
how to read and write ” have been excluded from 
the petition. The latter, it is claimed by’ the sig- 
natories, would easily total another 13,000. 

“The cinema films today ” says the petition, 
“are becoming a major menace to the moral 
health of our children. Not only are they inciting 
them into precocious sexual habits, but are also 
serving as a major factor in incitement to crime 
and general unsettlement of society. Large num- 
bers of children do not attend schools. They steal 
money somehow to go to the cinema. The juve- 
niles are the most important element of cinemas 
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in big cities. Educationists have acknowledged 
that they do not know how to deal with this 
factor. 

“The film which is becoming a means of 
mass communication and entertainment should 
be a contributory factor to social welfare and 
progress of society. If it is serving the contrary 
purpose, then it should have no place in the 
scheme of things. Foreign films which are coming 
here, more especially the American ones, are also 
adding to this social unrest and incitement to 
crime and bloodshed. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to stop these things. If Government do not 
have sufficient constitutional powers, then they 
should equip themselves with such powers and 
take necessary steps to control the present trend 
of the industry. We have held dozens of meetings 
all over Delhi attended by thousands of persons 
demanding this from Government.” 

The Prime Minister is understood to have 
promised full consideration to the representation. 

(From a Press Release) 


{The appeal deserves the backing of all who wish to 
see that our new generation grows up to be mentally and 
morally healthy and robust. It is a challenge to our cen- 
soring authorities as well. I learn that exhibition of cer- 
tain sexual behaviour and nudity etc. is prohibited for 
Indian films, but it is not applicable to foreign or American 
films, even though the prohibited sexual behaviour is the 
same if not still more objectionable. If this is true it must 
be considered a surprisingly striking performance on the 
part of the censoring authorities. 

In this regard of the mothers’ petition it is as well 
that a Commission of parents and teachers is appointed 
to go into the question and report to the nation. We are 
sure the Prime Minister will give due attention to the 
matter and assure the nation that it will be duly pro- 
tected from the dire consequences of the Cinema Industry 
although it gives some part of its profit to Government ex- 
chequer also. 


23-6-’54 M. P.] 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Maurice Frydman) 


I am giving below an extract from a mono- 
graph ‘“ Unemployment” by Shri Chandulal 
P. Parikh, M. P. 


“The implementation of the policy of small and 
cottage scale development of various articles will be 
easy if the following measures are adopted for 
establishing them: 

“(1) After demarcating, it will be necessary to 
provide that an article earmarked for a particular field 
will not be allowed to be manufactured in a more 
mechanized field. In order that production of the same 
article in both the fields may be carried on a compe- 
titive and survival basis, it may be necessary in some 
cases to levy a cess on the competing existing industries 
where the cost of production is less owing to mechani- 
zation. Levy of cess, a differential sales tax, reservations 
of types of production, a ceiling on present production 
or a classification according to volume of production 
will achieve the desired result of expanding production 
in the demarcated field. In order that the consumers 
may not have to pay a higher price in certain products 
it is suggested that the proceeds of the cess may be 
utilized for subsidizing the production of certain essen- 
tial products manufactured on cottage scale. The 
difference in the cost of production of cottage scale 
production will be thus reduced to the consumers to 
the extent of the subsidy. Exports cannot be jeopardized 
by these methods because cesses and excise duties are 

: not applicable or are refunded when goods are 
exported. 

(2) Production of specific articles in specific 
states having suitable resources should be made so far 
as to lead to production of such articles in suitable 
locations at a reasonable cost with a _ satisfactory 
quality. Rough data are available in each state of the 
possibilities of manufacture by them and conclusions 
can be arrived at an early date. 

“ (3) Methods of integrating the production of 
large scale industries by manufacture of their parti- 
cular component parts to be reserved for manufacture 
by small or cottage scale industries can be beneficially 
adopted in some industries. 

“¢4) Many large scale industries are preferring 
the imported products in preference to indigenous 
products on the plea of superior quality and lower 
price. This unsympathetic attitude has to be arrested 
by exercising compulsion on such large scale manu- 
faciturers to use local products while the indigenous 
manufacturers should be made to employ all their 
resources in improving quality and reducing cost. 

*““(5) Many large scale industries have different 
mechanized processes through which an article passes 
before getting complete and there are some industries 
in which each mechanical process can be conveniently 
and independently carried on on small or cottage scale 
by employing dies, blocks and patterns and the articles 
thus produced may be finally as good or good for the 
purpose. For example the component parts of 
umbrellas, bicycles and many other articles can be 
manufactured on small or cottage scale and thus 
assembled together and the product will be quite 
suitable. A committee. of experts should be set up imme- 
diately to ascertain what articles can be manufactured 
in parts and then assembled together. 

“ (6) Immediate steps should be taken to reserve 
for small and cottage scale the production of the ten 
industries selected by the Planning Commission by 
passing necessary legislation. The existing industries 

‘may continue with such ‘regulations as may be 
necessary. 

“ (7) Survey and scientific researches should be 
made by committees and by the Board of Scientific and 
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Industrial Research to manufacture or substitute by 
manufacture many articles that are imported. 

“(8) All existing small scale and cottage scale 
industries should be strengthened by giving them 
necessary technical and financial assistance. 

* (9) Use of mechanical and electric energy 
should be controlled in order that the demarcated 
cottage industries products are not ousted by under- 
hand manoeuvres.” 

Reservation of articles of primary necessity 
for home and village industries and elimination 
of all competition in this field between the indivi- 
dual and the centralized production is the only 
way to the creation in India of a new economic 
order based on neither State nor private employ- 
ment but on self-employment with all the advan- 
tages of justice, stability and maximum return 
for one’s labour. 


MESSAGE OF LORD BUDDHA * 
(By Vinoba) 

Today it is Vaishakh full moon day. It 
marks the birth anniversary of Lord Buddha 
which is celebrated today throughout the -world 
and specially in Asian countries. The message 
which Lord Buddha delivered to the world was 
fashioned by him not as a result of any specu- 
lative thinking but out of his experiences of life. 
It has stood the test of the centuries and shines 
even brighter today than ever before. India had 
not much contact with the world in those days. 
Besides, the world did not need it then so urgent- 
ly. But today it needs that message. 

What is that message? It is: Not by hatred 
is hatred appeased ; not by anger is anger paci- 
fied; not by falsehood is falsehood eradicated. 
Hatred will only inflame hatred; and anger 
afgravates anger. Hatred must therefore be met 
by love, anger by peace, and falsehood by truth. 

The world is today seething with discontent. 
There is no peace to be seen anywhere. Mankind 
is searching for it frantically but it eludes its 
grasp. Fear and distrust are on the increase. All 
the countries, whether weak or strong, are afraid 
of one another. Even countries like Russia and 
America, the two most powerful nations in the 
world today, are gripped with fear. 

Never was there so much fear in the world 
at any time in the past. The countries in olden 


times were so far isolated from one another that 


they did not even know, much less could they 
fear, one another. At the present moment, how- 
ever, if ‘there is a slight stir in even a remote 
corner of the world, it affects the entire globe. 
This is due to science. Science has annihilated 
time and distance. Geographically the world is 
now one unit. Science has now brought us to the 
point where we may easily wipe ourselves out of 
existence by encouraging and aggravating the 
forces of violence and hatred only a little more. 
It is a terrible prospect that we face. We can 
avoid it only by choosing not to tread on this 
path any further. It is open to us to be wise while 


*From a speech at Mohania (Shahabad) on 17-5-’54. 
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there is yet time and rid ourselves of the 
vicious chain reaction of violence for ever and re- 
construct a happier world on a new basis of love 
and peace. But there is now no halfway house 
available to us. Either we enter the abyss and 
get lost or change our direction and begin an 
ascent. That is why at this critical juncture in 


world’s history we now need the message of 
Lord Buddha. 


Buddha’s message is not new. The Gita en- 
joins the same teaching when it says: One must 
be free from hatred towards all creatures. The 
Vedas also speak of it. The saints have always 
practised it. But the ways of the world have 
remained more or less unchanged. Because while 
the people respected whoever attained this ideal 
in his personal life, they did not consider it worth 
acting upon in practical life. They did not deny 


that it was an excellent thing to do, but they 
did not practise it. 


There was another reason why this message 
did not spread among the mass of the people. It 
was this: Hatred is not likely to disappear as 
long as the factors which excite it are existent. 
Suppose some one is thirsty. In the first instance 
he will most certainly search for clean water to 
drink. But if he fails to get it, he is compelled to 
take unclean water. In the same way the world is 
not hankering after hatred, it does not love 
hatred for the sake of hatred. But it is faced with 
certain problems which it seeks to solve. If they 
can be peacefully solved, the world has now 
reached the stage when it is prepared to follow 
the path of peace. But it is idle to expect the 
people to keep peace without first solving those 
problems. We must therefore strive to find out 
the way to produce the power of peace so as to 
solve those problems and finally to establish un- 
interrupted peace. The world will not develop 
trust in the power of non-violence until this is 
done. Bhoodan is an attempt in this direction — 
an attempt for the peaceful solution of the 
problems which beset the emergence of peace. 

The Bhoodan Yajna is following the path of 
peace —of freedom from hatred. It is aimed at 
sqlving one of our major problems — the problem 
of just distribution of land. We go from village to 
village and explain its message to the people and 
ask for land to-be given to the landless. If the 
landless are thus restored to a just share in land, 
it will help preserve peace. Peace cannot be had 
merely by repeating—keep peace, get rid of 
hatred etc. Hitherto the people, that is, those 
among them who could, have been busy grabbing 
and hoarding. It was an expression of narrow- 
ness. But narrowness is not in keeping with the 
spirit of science. Science has been a force for the 
banishment or, at any rate, a great mitigation of 
narrowness in any form. But the. narrowness of 
heart has remained. It is therefore necessary to 
educate the people in sharing their wealth with 


a _ their fellow men which will dispel the narrow- 


ness lurking in their hearts and create in the 
society an atmosphere of love and freedom from 


hatred. Otherwise Buddha’s message will remain 


* 


only a pious wish confined to words. It will not 
be put into action. 

Lord Buddha, Mahavir and other wise 
teachers have told us of a few additional disci- 
plines which need to be observed so as to achieve 
success in the implementation of non-violence. 
They are in fact the concomitants of non-violence 
which must accompany it whenever and 
wherever there is a sincere attempt at its reali- 
zation in practice. They are asteya i.e. non- 
stealing, aparigraha, i.e. non-possession, and 
sanyam, i.e. control of mind and senses. These 
teachers have firmly laid down that in case these 
disciplines’ are wanting, non-violence will not 
last, and the structure of society based on non- 
violence cannot be built, far less endure. 

The more I reflect on them the more am I 
struck with the insight and foresight of these 
teachers into this problem. For example, if 
people do-not practise sanyam, if there is free 
indulgence in pleasures, selfishness, exploitation, 
envy against one another and an utter disappea- 
rance of inner satisfaction, all leading the society 
to a state of extreme disequilibrium and restless- 
ness will become inevitable. Indulgence in the 
gratification of sex creates the problem of over- 
population which is one of the chief causes of war, 
Sanyam is therefore necessary. 

Take asteya or non-stealing. This we have 
tried to practise up to a point. The thief who 
steals is put into jail. But there are other forms 
of stealing which are not mentioned in law. We 
do not take any notice of these. What are fat 
salaries, rich dividends, exhorbitant interest, and 
the commissions of the middlemen, if not a form 
of stealing ? We must eradicate all these different 
forms of stealing and put a limit on the amassing 
and possession of wealth. Concentration of 
wealth with a few individuals and non-violence 
cannot go together. This is not to denounce 
wealth as such. Wealth and abundance are good 
but they should be owned and used by the 
society and not by a few individuals. Here too 
we must be careful and exercise discrimination 
as to what constitutes real wealth. Wealth to be 
worthy of its name must add to the quality of 
life and not deteriorate it. It would not be an 
instance of wealth and affluence if lots of ciga- 
rettes were made available to the society and 
every one who liked was able to smoke to his 
heart’s content ! 


Control of mind and senses, non-stealing and 
non-possession are therefore a pre-condition for 
the success of non-violence. Together, they will 
transform our earth into heaven. As a well- 
known Sanskrit verse puts it, “ Verily they win 
heaven here and now whose mind is fixed in an 
attitude of equality.” 

(Adapted from Hindi) 


By Vinoba Bhave 
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A SERIOUS QUESTION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A fundamental question was raised by 
Shri Khandubhai Desai in his speech in Parlia- 
ment, that was summarized in the Harijan, 
(p. 125) of 19-6-’54. He told us that of the total 
national annual income, Rs 4,800 crores were 
given by agriculture, Rs 900 crores by small- 
scale and village industries, and only Rs 550 
crores by the much self-advertising and highly 
vocal large-scale industries. 

But how are our Governments behaving in 
their respective attention to these three sectors 
of our industrial life and economy? Shri Desai 
has charged Governments that much remains to 
be done in this matter and it is now high time 
our national policies are immediately reoriented 
so as to attend more and more to agriculture and 
small-scale village industries which together 
annually yield 5,700 crores to the nation, i.e. 
91 per cent of our total national income. 


The question is important from another 
view-point also. How, why is it that what is most 
obvious and natural to do is not being done? 
And further, what should we do then to change 
this state of affairs ? ? 

We may not go into discussing here the how 
and the why of the problem. It is enough if 
we only note here that for the last few centuries 
the common man’s life and industries, viz. agri- 
culture and small-scale or village industries have 
been neglected by the powers that be and the 
poor common man is left to fend for himself in 
whatever way he can, if at all. This has killed 
all zest and hope in him to work and has made 
him docile and submissive and reconciled to what 
Fate might have in store for him. On the other 
hand, the large-scale sector monopolized almost 
all attention and capital to itself, as if it 
were the only part of industry that mattered 
-most and was really wanted for national economy. 
This illusion must now be removed; a way 
must be found out whereby the long neglected 
and the largest part of our economic life might 
be restored back to its due importance and atten- 
tion both from Government as well as the public. 


To do this and restore self-confidence and 
self-help among the neglected masses is one of 
the chief aims of the Bhoodan-cum-Gramodyog 
movement. As we know, it aims at giving land 
to the tiller and so rehabilitate him that he 
secures his due place in our social economy. The 
way to do it is not through hatred, jealousy, 
malice or class-war, but through charity, self- 
help and co-operation. To achieve this so that 
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our villages are restored to the fulness of ot 

economic life and self-sufficiency is the largest 

and the most difficult but necessary work before 

the servants of the people now. It means a real 

revolution through Bhoodan-cum-Gramodyog. | 
23-6-’54 


ENGLISH AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A few weeks ago, I had an occasion to 
write in the daily Press about English teaching 
and forging of our new system of national edu- 
cation in the country. The occasion was the 
Press release of the Congress Working Commit- 
tee’s historic resolution on the language policy 
regarding the medium of instruction and of 
public services examinations. This was inter- 
linked with, the question of English teaching in 
Bombay State, and a poser was raised in the 
Press regarding the place of English in our 
national education and allied questions, such as: 
When to introduce it in schools ? Whether it has 
a place in our would-be compulsory primary edu- 
cation ? Where does primary education end and 
secondary begins etc. ? Relevant points from that 
discussion are re-collected below, in the hope 
that they will help consideration of these matters 
by our educational workers. 


A prominent political leader of Bombay city 
said that “ English has been and English will be 
one of our national languages.” To which I re- 
plied that such a statement was really surprising, 
specially when the Working Committee’s resolu- 
tion expressly stated that English was one of the 
“important foreign languages of Europe.” 


It was further argued that as the secondary 
stage began at Standard V, English could begin 
to be taught from that stage. I contended that 
this was not right, and said that primary basic 
education on an all-India plan shall be for 
eight years and, as the Constitution prescribes, 
every child will have it up to the age of 14. The 
secondary stage will begin thereafter, which is, 


generally speaking, Standard VIII in Bombay 
State. 


And therefore I averred that the decision of 
the Government of Bombay, when it prescribed 
English to begin at Standard VIII which is the 
first year of the secondary stage, is in accord 
with the Working Committee’s resolution and 
the Constitutional Directive, | 


And I further said that, the study of Hindi 
as the second language began at Standard V. 


‘This invalidated, on sound pedagogic grounds, the 


introduction of a third language of study simul- 
taneously. Therefore even from an educational 
point of view, free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation, which should last up to the 14th year of 
the child, cannot give any place to a third lan- 


‘guage, say English. Hence English teaching 


=> 
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can only come at the secondary stage, i.e. from 
Standard VIII onwards.* 


Controverting my statement that from the 
educational point of view primary education can- 
not have a place in its curriculum for the study 
of a third language like English, a correspondent 
referred me to the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion Report. Looking to the Report we find that 
the Commission agrees that Hindi and English 
should not be introduced in the same year. This 
means that English will be a third language of 
study in a non-Hindi area like Bombay State. 

The Secondary Education Commission Re- 
port also says: 

“Particular care will have to be taken to ensure 
that the education imparted during the first eight years 
in the primary (or junior basic) and the middle (or 
senior basic) stage forms an integrated and complete 
‘whole, so that when free and compulsory education is 
extended up to the age of 14, as envisaged in the Con- 
stitution, it will constitute a wniform pattern of educa- 
tion.” (italics mine) 

In the peculiar circumstances here Hindi and 
not English is the second language. And for a 
working knowledge of this lingua franca of India 
a pupil should have at least three years during 
the course of this compulsory education period, 
and obviously no third language can possibly be 
introduced therein. 

Again, the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion’s suggestion to divide this eight years’ stage 
of “an integrated and complete whole” into 
“junior basic ” and “ senior basic ” is self-contra- 
dictory and it is right that this is not accepted 
by the Central Government Advisory Council of 
Education. It has rather laid down that the edu- 
cational structure in the country should even- 
tually consist of eight years of integrated 
elementary (basic) education, four years of 
secondary education, and three years of univer- 
sity education. When we are devising a system 
of national education we must keep this larger 
view of reorganization before us. 


The Secondary Education Commission also 
says that Hindi should be taught during the 
middle school or senior basic stage, and adds 
that English might be studied on an optional 
basis at this stage. It is difficult to reconcile these 
two recommendations if it is agreed, as the Com- 
mission does, that no two languages should be 
introduced in the same year and there should 
not be more than two languages to be studied 


*It is noteworthy here that the All-India Conference 


of Education Ministers of all States in India, convened 
by the Government of Bombay, which met at Poona on 
July 30, 31, 1946, had unanimously passed the following 
resolution : ‘ 

“This Conference is of opinion that English should 
not find a place in the curriculum of education of the 
child until it has gone through the full course of at 
least seven years, whether Basic or non-Basic, unless 
English is the mother-tongue.” 

And, as we know, this principle was accepted by the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly passing a suitable resolu- 
tion in its last budget session. 


during the middle school stage, as these two will 
be the regional language and Hindi. 


Why then is English mentioned by the Com- 
mission? If I may be permitted to venture a 
guess, I nyent say that the two sub-stages of 
‘Junior’ and ‘Senior Basic’ in one “ integrated 
and complete whole” stage of free and compul- 
sory education up to the age of 14, were perhaps 
admitted to accommodate English teaching in 
some way and as a concession to the urban cla- 
mour of the educated classes. It would have been 
really helpful for the clarity of educational 
thought if the Commission had not succumbed to 
it. The Central Government deserves to be con- 
gratulated.for not accepting the reactionary sug- 
gestion of having two sub-stages in the one 
integrated whole of 8 years uniform pattern of 
primary basic education. 

24-6-’54 


A GROUNDLESS OBJECTION AGAINST 
HINDI 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Shri J. N. Borah from Gauhati has sent me 
a pamphlet in English discussing why Sanskrit 
should be adopted as our national language. It 
is really very surprising that though our Consti- 
tution has decided that Hindi in the Nagari script 
will be the official language of the Union, the 
question is still raised and debated- 


Shri Borah’s pamphlet discusses this ques- 
tion and recommends in favour of Sanskrit. I 
must confess that the arguments he advances in 
support of his suggestion are weak and difficult 
to accept. How are we to believe that learning 
Sanskrit is easier than learning Hindi? Again 
Sanskrit too, as he admits, will have to be simpli- 
fied and developed, so as to become a fit vehicle 
of expression for this age. In that case why 
should we not spend all that labour on Hindi and 
develop it to make it fit for the purpose we have 
in view ? 

Shri Borah admits that there is at least one 
obvious advantage in favour of Hindi, namely, 
that a very large proportion—in fact some 
crores —of our countrymen will not have to 
learn it. This is no small advantage. 


There is another advantage also. Shri Borah 
does not seem to take into account the fact that 
long since the English came to India Hindi was 
already in use as our lingua franca, which shows 
that it had the power and the capacity to serve 
this purpose. Again it shows that Hindi had the 
flexibility and the capacity for growth, so that it 
could be developed and moulded in such a way. 
The break in such a growth and development of 
Hindi or Hindustani, which would otherwise 
have become by now a settled reality, came 
during the British rule, when Hindu-Muslim 
communalism was introduced into our national 
affairs and our people were quite unwittingly 
caught in its meshes. 
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Among the arguments which Shri Borah 
advances against Hindi, the following appears to 
me to deserve consideration. He says: 

“ Hindi is only a regional language. A large number 
of people know it, which is certainly a very great 
advantage. But as against this, ‘if the spoken language 
of a province is made the national language of the 
Union, the languages and the literature of the States 
can never thrive. Not only that, people whose mother- 
tongue is Hindi will always get undue advantages over 
others in all spheres. It is natural that they will lead 
the country.’ ” 

Then he goes on to illustrate his statement 
by showing, for instance, what would happen to 
Bengal if Hindi were to be made the national 
language. He says that Hindi will then be taught 
right from the lower classes in all the schools, 
and all its business in every sphere will be 
conducted in Hindi. As such, people whose 
mother-tongue is Hindi will naturally get more 
advantages than others. If, however, Sanskrit is 
made the national language, all provinces will be 
on the same footing, none getting any more 
advantage than the other. 


Perhaps it is this fear which drives 


. Shri Borah to make such an unrealistic and un- 


practical suggestion as Sanskrit being made the 
national language. 

‘The fear, we must say, is entirely groundless. 
Why should public activities in Bengal be 
carried on in Hindi instead of Bengali? That all 
the work of education, administration, etc. in 
Bengal should be carried on in Bengali is not 
only natural but also consistent with the princi- 
ple adopted by .the Constitution in this regard. 
Hindi is sought to be a medium for inter-provin- 
cial and other all-India purposes for non-Hindi 
areas. Hindi is not the swa-bhasha —the first 
language of the entire country, nor can it be so, 
- Nor are we out to attempt to do it. Hindi is to be 
our inter-provincial medium; we are only 
required to adapt it for the purpose of our lingua 
franca. That is why the Constitution contem- 
plates two different forms of Hindi: 1. The 
regional Hindi which is the swa-bhasha of the 
people in the North; 2. Hindi as Inter-State 
medium which will be the medium for all official 
work at the Centre and whose form will be deve- 
loped in accordance with Article 351 of the 
Constitution. This point, as has been amply 
reported in the press, was clarified a few days 
ago by Shri Jawaharlalji in a speech before the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. If Shri Borah and 
others who share his apprehensions understand 
it quite clearly, they will arrive at the inevitable 
conclusion that, far from there being any danger 
or inconvenience in adopting Hindi as our inter- 
provincial medium of intercourse, there will be 
a lot of good and a very great deal of help and 
convenience to our entire people. 

To summarize, let us bear in mind the 
following points : 

1. The inter-provincial medium is not 
intended to dislodge or weaken or suppress the 


fourteen Indian languages of the country, (vide 
Schedule 8 of the Constitution of India) but 
rather to help and supplement them. 

2. It is also not intended to be the medium 
of State administration or education etc. in any 
non-Hindi areas. Nor should it be allowed to 
thwart in any way the progress of the regional 
languages. 

3. But an inter-provincial language is 
necessary to serve as a common medium for all 
our people to come closer together and have 
intercourse with one another, and to conduct all 
business of an all India character. Necessarily, 
therefore, all our people must accept it and learn 
it to a considerable extent. It is therefore neces- 
sary to introduce the teaching of Hindi in our 
schools and colleges compulsorily and without 
delay. This language would not be the regional 
language of Uttar Pradesh but an easy, all-inclu- 
sive and growing language which Gandhiji 
advocated and called Hindi-Hindustani. 

It would be good for our Hindi-speaking 
friends also to understand this point. Else the 
development of an all-India_ inter-provincial 
medium, as enjoined by our Constitution, will 
become difficult if not impossible, which calamity 
should never be allowed to occur. 

15-5-’54 
(From the original in Hindi) 


THE SURE WAY TO PEACE 
(By J. C. Kumarappa) 


Since the Atom Bomb was introduced and 
the H-Bomb was exploded and threats of Cobalt 
Bomb have been discussed, the fashion of the 
day has been to discuss the various methods of 
maintaining Peace. We have War Resisters’ Con- 
ferences, Pacifist Gatherings, Peace Council 
Meetings, Statemen’s Conventions etc., putting 
forward conditions, resolutions and appeals and 
yet we are still where we were. All this proves 
the futility of these methods. The reason for such 
sincere and varied efforts being in vain is that all 
these are dealing with the symptoms rather than 
the deep-seated disease. 

We have often pointed out that the basic 
disorder lies in our economic system which does 
not satisfy the basic needs of all. Hardly anyone 
is willing to face the facts. 


ry 
Man is the only creature who makes his own 


environment and conditions the circumstances of 
his life. War is the result of our present economic 
systems based on injustice, greed and created 
wants, and of using wrong methods of satisfying 
our demand. We have to change radically our 
way of life if we would have peace as an inevi- 
table consequence of our mode of life. This way 
is the Sarvodaya way which will generate non- 
violence as the necessary outcome of its practice. 
We give below a brief outline of this way of life: 

Demand: Our main requirement of life 
should be natural and not one for making busi- 
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ness. It should be based on a strong spirit of 
Swadeshi restricted to localities under convenient 
political control. 


_ Supply: The commodities to satisfy our 
needs must be produced locally, using available 
raw materials for the most part, with motive 
power not artificially made cheap so as to oust 
_ human labour. At present, we have coal, oil and 
electricity supplied at unfair prices which creates 


unemployment, poverty, and dissatisfaction. This 


4 cheap power enables centralized industries to 
_ produce standardized goods which create unfair 
_ competition. 

_____ All these sources of power are obtained from 
_ nature with very little human effort and sold at 


"a price to cover this effort. These natural gifts 


; _ are the patrimony of the people as a whole and 
_ so should not be sold to a few at bare cost. The 
_ price fixing must bear a comparative relation to 


_ the living cost of labour at least. Any excess over 


_ that price should be a source of income to the 
_ State, used for the general welfare of the whole 
' population and should not be dealt with as a 
' subsidy to manufacturers alone, as it is at present. 
_ Such a policy will immediately make commo- 
_ dities produced with such power more expensive 
_ and place human labour at an advantage and 


_ strike at the root of one of the principal sources of 


- social injustice. It will relieve unemployment and 
alleviate poverty. 

: This one step alone will change the course of 
- our economic order and lead us to self-sufficiency 


_ and self-help. Economic interference is one of the 


_ basic causes of war. If this is removed we shall 
_ be on the high road to permanent peace. Have we 
_ the courage to face this situation? It may 
- simplify our lives and bring happiness to many. 
_ At present we have complicated our lives and 
_ brought misery and insecurity to all. 


4 Money: Our price mechanism operated by 
~ money leads to all kinds of inequalities. We have 
to shear money of its quality of accumulating 
purchasing power and sterilize its nature of 
earning interest and so make unearned income 
a thing of the past. The use of money should be 
only to facilitate barter. 


Markets : Exchange of surpluses, both of raw 


_. materials and consumer goods, should follow a 


natural course rather than be forced by political 
and other controls. 


Adoption of these steps would leave no 
room for armaments. Minor disputes can be 
solved by negotiation. Only thus can man rise 
above the brute level and cease massacring his 
fellow beings. The Sarvodaya way of life holds out 
the only hope of ushering in world peace and 
saving humanity from committing suficide in a 
most barbarous, though “scientific” way. Let 
us deal with the situation with courage and 
faith it calls for. 

(From Gram Udyog Patrika, June, 54) 


UNFAIR FOR THE FAIR 
(By Suresh Ramabhai) 

The Vanaspati industry is flourishing for- 
ward with leaps and bounds. Its products can be 
seen in places where they could never be dreamt 
of. The massive advertisements in our daily 
Press would have us believe that Vanaspati is the 
best food ever discovered by man, specially for a 
housewife. They have stimulated ignorant or 
helpless folk, many of them highly educated, to 
adopt it as a way of life. 

Not content with its devastating propaganda, 
the industry has now taken to a new technique. . 
It has employed our fair folk for the purpose. 
Immaculately dressed, these innocent and well- 
educated, almost charming, sisters of ours enter 
the household, take their seat unasked and begin 
to inquire about the welfare of the home, special- 
ly the health of the children. Slowly they 
turn on to the daily menu and then delicately 
come to the subject of the way the various items 
are prepared. In case they learn that Vanaspati 
has already found a home with their host, they 
dilate on its manifold virtues and the so-called 
miracle it has wrought in what is known as 
national health. But if they gather that Vanaspati 
has not yet stepped in, they make subtle sug- 
gestions for its trial, quote successful instances 
and point to its growing importance and signi- 
ficance. Thus they go on from home to home 
harping on the Vanaspati tune and carrying its 
message. 

Obviously, the industry must have found 
this method ‘paying’. So also must have our 
sisters, belonging as they do to the fraternity of 
the educated unemployed. But, may one ask, is 
it not unfair for our womenfolk to-cheat others 
for the sake of money alone? When Vanaspati’ 
is a confessedly artificial product, possessing 
neither the qualities of pure oil nor those of ghee, 
does it behove our sisters to dupe our homes — 
their own homes — for a few chips ? 

Recently, in my Bhoodan tour of Nimar 
(Madhya Pradesh), I came across some very 
painful cases of the wrong being done by Vanas- 
pati. I was at Barwani the other day. Not far - 
from that place live the Adivasis, aborigines, 
innocent and stalwart people, men and women of 
character and courage. They breed their own 
cattle and prepare ghee. Selling milk or chhachh 
(buttermilk) is a sacrilege amongst them. Their 
ghee commanded a wide reputation for genuine- 
ness and taste. But during the last two years or 
so, things have almost changed completely. The 
businessman from Khargaon and Barwani has 
spread his net in the interior. ‘He does three 
things : (i) He makes the Adivasi sell Vanaspati 
in his own earthen pots in the name of pure 
ghee; (ii) Giving Vanaspati to the Adivasi, he 
asks him to introduce it while making ghee at 
his home and takes the new product back; 
(iii) Purchasing pots of ghee from the Adivasi, he 
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mixes it with his own Vanaspati and sells the 
whole product as pure ghee. The natural result 
is that the Adivasi has lost his old reputation and 
pure ghee is an impossibility in Barwani or the 
neighbourhood. And, what is worse, children, 
Adivasi or otherwise, and adults are now denied 
both milk and ghee. Will the Vanaspati industry 
congratulate itself on this emasculating develop- 
ment ? Shall our sisters agree to thus destroying 
the health and morale of our people ? 
23-5-’54 
VINOBA AND HIS MISSION * 
(By S. Radhakrishnan) 


It is seven years since we won our political 
independence. It is a short span in a nation’s life, 
but it is perhaps not less important than any 
other equal period. In the case of a human being, 
the period of the first seven years determines his 
character and so to a large extent his future. The 
same is perhaps true of a nation. There were 
many observers who forecast, at the time of the 
transfer of power, that the Indian State would 
not be able to survive the effects of partition, that 
the country would get disorganized, that the 
administration would break down, that there 
would be no rule of law and no security of life 
and property. Many people feared and quite 
a few hoped for a sudden collapse. But these 
friends and foes have been confounded by the 
results. The country is held together. Instead of 
disintegration there has been integration. There 
is no part of the country where the writ of the 
Government does not run. The administration is 
still intact. A foreigner can travel from one end 
of the country to the other without the least in- 
security of life and property. Even in inter- 
national affairs our stand may not be generally 
accepted, but it is widely respected. We have 
earned a reputation for honesty and indepen- 
dence. Our achievements in the economic and 
social spheres have not been spectacular, but 
they are not unsound. 


It is not, however, for running things in the 
old routine ways, that we struggled for and 
achieved political independence. Our aim is to 
bring about as speedily as possible a social and 
economic revolution. We wish to build a society 
free from caste and class, from exploitation of 
every kind, social and economic, racial and reli- 
gious. We must admit that our society still 
suffers from grave economic injustices, social 
oppressions, caste prejudices, communal jealous- 
ies, provincial antagonisms and linguistic ani- 
mosities. These are a challenge to our compe- 
tence, our courage, our wisdom. If we are to sur- 
vive as a civilized society, we have to get rid 


*From the Foreword to the book: Vinoba and His 
Mission by Suresh Ramabhai published by Sarva Seva 
Sangh, P. O. Sevagram, Dt. Wardha. 
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of these abuses as soon as possible and by 
civilized methods. 

In the progress of societies three stages are 
marked. The first where the law of the jungle 
prevails, where we have the operation of selfish- 
ness and violence; the second, where we have 
the rule of law and impartial justice with courts, 
police and prisons; the third, where we have 
non-violence and unselfishness, where love and 
law are one. The rule of the jungle, the rule of 
law, the rule of love—these mark the three 
stages of social progress. The last is the goal of 
civilized humanity, and it can be brought nearer 
by the increase in the numbers of men and 
women who have renounced selfish ambition, 
surrendered personal interest, who die daily that 
others may live in peace and comfort. The good 


people sustain the world by their austere life. | 


eat wt aqat atcafa: In Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave we have one such tapasvin who is 
striving to introduce the law of love in our 
social and economic life. 


It is because we cannot make all the people 
prophets that we have to depend on legislation 
to bring about changes in our social order. The 
Bhoodan movement acquires great significance 
in this context of urgent change. It underlines 
traditions that are implicit in the Indian way of 
life. It recaptures the idea of the social order as 
the family writ large. It appeals to our religious 
instinct that spiritual freedom can be attained 
only by those who are not attached to material 
possessions. The movement started by Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave is potentially revolutionary in 
character. The response to his appeal which has 
come from all levels of the social order shows 
that the moral reserves of our country are large. 
The movement is based on an act of faith. Even 
if it does not by itself bring about an agrarian 
revolution, it prepares for it by producing a cli- 
mate of opinion in which courageous methods of 
land reform can be put through. 


Shri Suresh Ramabhai has written a moving 
account of the way in which Shri Vinoba was led 
to this movement and the progress it has made. 
It should be read by all who are interested in this 
unique campaign, its objects and its philosophy. 
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* TAKE CARE 
(By Gandhiji) 
Unless the Governments and their Secre- 
tariats take care, the English language is likely 
to usurp the place of Hindustani. This must do 
infinite harm to the millions of India who would 
never be able to understand English. Surely, it 
must be quite easy for the Provincial Govern- 
ments to have a staff which would carry on all 
transactions in the provincial languages and the 
inter-provincial language, which, in my opinion, 
can only be Hindustani written in nagar or 
urdu script. 


Every day lost in making this necessary 
change is so much cultural loss to the nation. 
The first and foremost thing is to revive the rich 
provincial languages with which India is blessed. 
It is nothing short of mental sluggishness to 
plead that in our courts, in our schools and even 
in the Secretariats, some time, probably a few 
years, must lapse before the change is made. No 
doubt, a little difficulty will be felt in multi- 
lingual Provinces, as in Bombay and Madras, 
until redistribution of Provinces takes place on 
the linguistic basis. Provincial Governments can 
devise a method in order to enable the people 
in those Provinces to feel that they have come 
into their own. Nor need the Provinces wait for 
the Union for solving the question, whether for 
inter-provincial speech it shall be Hindustani 
written in either nagari or urdu script or mere 
Hindi written in nagari. This should not detain 
them in making the desired reform. It is a wholly 
unnecessary controversy likely to be the door 
through which English may enter to the eternal 
disgrace of India. If the first step, that is, revival 
of provincial speech in all public departments 
takes place immediately, that of inter-provincial 
speech will follow in quick succession. The Pro- 
vinces will have to deal with the Centre. They 
dare not do so through English, if the Centre is 
wise enough quickly to realize that they must 
not tax the nation culturally for the sake of a 
handful of Indians who are too lazy to pick up 
the speech which can be easily common to the 
whole of India without offending any party or 
section. My plea is for banishing English as a 
cultural usurper as we successfully banished the 
political rule of the English usurper. The rich 
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English language will ever retain its natural 


‘ place as the international speech of commerce 


and diplomacy. 
New Delhi, 11-9-’47 
Harijan, 21-9-'47 
THE STORY OF A SLAVE 
(By Vinoba) 

What is happening today ? Big industrialists 
invade the cities. Cities in their turn exploit the 
villages. Villagers exploit Harijans and landless 
labourers; they exact maximum work from 
them, but pay them minimum wages. Hari- 
jans and labourers exploit their women. It is an” 
usual sight in the cities to find men-scavengers 
confining themselves to the driving of the night 
soil cart while the women are made to clean the 
latrines and carry the filth to the cart, that is, 
to do the dirtiest part of this dirty business. 
What do women do? They avenge themselves 
on the animals under their charge. They do not 
give them adequate feed and exploit them by 
making them work to utter exhaustion. Thus 
there is an unbroken line of exploitation running 


all along the social scale from the top to the 
bottom. 


It reminds me of the story of a slave. Being 
unmarried he had no children. The parents were 
dead long ago. The master, as was his wont, 
beat him, — certainly when there was any fault 
in his work, but also when there was no such 
fault. The slave thought : Whosoever wants can 
beat me just for the liking. How sad that I can- 


not beat anybody! It did not occur to him that — 


his victim would feel the same pain as he did. 
He felt that in any case he could not escape being 
beaten. The most, therefore, that he could hope 
for was to find out someone whom he could also 
beat. So he kept a dog and whenever the master 
beat him, he avenged himself — or so he thought 
— by beating the dog. But the dog was a clever 
animal. It learnt very soon that when its master 
received beating, he invariably turned to give 
vent to his anger on it. Afterwards, therefore, 
it would always run away whenever it scented 
any trouble. 

This is only a story, but it has a lesson. 
Even the exploited do not hesitate to subject 
others to similar exploitation. Such exploitation 
pervades entire social and economic life in India 


today. We are out to end such exploitation. 
(Adapted from Hindi) 
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ABUNDANCE vs. SELF-SUFFICIENCY : 
(By William B. Greene) 

Most of the world’s population seems bent on 
trying the way of “social abundance’”’, rather 
than Gandhi’s way of “abstinence and asceti- 
cism ”. The pursuit of “ social abundance ”’ raises 
the following questions : 

(1) Are there sufficient resources in the 
world to support abundance for everyone? To- 
day, the United States is notoriously dependent 
on South-East Asia and Africa and South Ame- 
rica for the raw materials which support our 
high standard of living. Is not the major problem 
facing Europe today the readjustment in 
standards of living made necessary by the loss, 
or the.imminent loss, of colonies ? For, as these 
under-developed areas, also seeking abundance 
for themselves, progress, they will be less dis- 
posed to part with raw materials, and Europe, 
and eventually the United States, instead of 
enjoying virtually all that is produced, will have 
to live only on a just portion. 

(2) Does not the pursuit of ‘social abun- 
dance” inevitably encourage the philosophy of 
self-indulgence ? It seems to me that this dei- 
fication of appetite is the very basis of materia- 
lism. It is responsible for cheapness and vulgarity 
of popular culture, and perhaps ultimately pro- 
-vokes most of our social maladjustments — 
juvenile delinquency, marital unhappiness and 


the rest. Is there any evidence that we can 
_ pursue abundance, and yet escape these ? 


(3) Do we really know how to prevent 
an economy of abundance from breaking down ? 
_ The only solution I have heard of is Keynes’ use 
of deficit spending, balanced by taxation and 


accumulation in good years. What one of our 


_ political leaders accepts this theory ? The federal 
government cannot accumulate now because of 
the huge arms expenditures. Would it do so even 


: _ if it were free from arms expense ? To my know- 
ledge, there is not a single State government 
_ which is gathering a surplus to be used for hard 


times. Will limitation of credit extension, the 


federal guarantee of bank deposits and all the 
rest prevent collapse? I am not qualified to 


judge, but I am sceptical. Of course, totally 
planned economy can avoid pitfalls, but we have 
not yet learned how to get a planned economy 
without getting centralized political control and 
loss of liberty. 

These are some of the problems which 
_ attracted Gandhi’s attention and which contri- 
buted to the development of his thinking. 

Gandhi's Utopia is probably familiar to you: 
A system in which the village is the economic 
and political centre, each village or group of vil- 
lages aiming at the highest degree of self-suffi- 
ciency, with authority resting in elected village 
councils. Freedom would be based on self-suffi- 
ciency and pacifism on an absence of interest in 
foreign markets, Gandhi was not, as so many 


assume, an unqualified enemy of the machine. He 
offered prizes to those who could develop a more 
efficient spinning wheel, and was full of praise 
for the Singer sewing machine. Any machine, 
hand or electrically driven, was admissible to his © 
Utopia, provided it fitted into the home or vil- 


‘lage, where men would be masters over it, and 


not mere appendages to its mechanical operation’ 
or victims of a complex economic structure large 
machines make possible. 

It is thus incorrect to describe Gandhi’s Uto- 
pia as impoverished materially. Packards, TV 
sets, skyscrapers might be absent. But would 
they be missed ? 

Gandhi framed his Utopia in a country with 
abundant human resources and relatively meagre 
raw materials. Is not the United States approa- 
ching a similar condition, in view of the new 
automatic factories science has made possible, 
and the probable gradual loss of raw materials, 
either as they are exhausted from the earth’s 
crust, or as the backward nations withdraw their 
sale? — 

Of course, American conditions differ from 
Indian. Gandhi cannot be transplanted here. But 
there are some Americans who have begun 
thinking in terms of the decentralized economy, 
which is the first step. And perhaps, unknown to 
me, there are others who have gone very far to 
think out America’s problems with the insights 
which Gandhi provides. 

Toledo, Ohio 
(From Manas, 17-2-’54) 


—— 


‘Lancet’ Correspondent on B. C. G. 


The following is taken from the ‘In 
England Now’ column of the Lancet of Decem- 
ber 12, 1953: 

“As a conscientious M. O. H. (Medical Officer of 
Health) I have been put in a quandary. Shall I or 
shall I not advise my authority to accept the Ministry’s 
latest suggestion, and offer B. C. G. vaccination to 
school leavers ? If B. C. G. is good for contacts, it may 
protect children when they leave school for the wider 
world of exposure. On the other hand I am co-operating 
in the M. R. C. (Medical Research Council) trial to 
find out how worth-while mass vaccination of this age- 
group is. To take action now is rather assuming an 
answer before the result is known. I was mulling this 
problem over in my head yesterday evening while I 
read my son to sleep with Through the Looking-gilass. 
Later, drowsing myself, B. C. G. and the book began 
to be mixed up. 

“*Does B. C. G. work?’ asked Alice. ‘In some 
people’, the Duchess replied, ‘but we’ve arranged a 
trial to see if it would be useful in school children.’ 
‘How long will the trial take ?, Alice inquired. ‘ About 
3 years,’ answered the Duchess. Looking around, Alice: 
noticed crowds and crowds of children carrying cards. 
She asked who they were. ‘Those are school children 
being given B. C. G. said the Duchess; ‘ every one 
of them can have it.’ ‘But I thought you were having 
a trial to see if it would do them any good’, said Alice 
puzzled. ‘That’s quite right, my dear’, rejoined the 
Duchess, ‘but you see we’re having the verdict first 
and the trial later,’ ‘ Very interesting’, commented 
Alice, as she went to get her own card.” 
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VANASPATI AND OUR SCIENTISTS 
(By Suresh Ramabhai) 


In the recent budget session of the Parlia- 
ment, Smt. Chandravati Lakhanpal (of Pilibhit, 
U. P.), urging a ban on the Vanaspati industry, 
truly pointed out that it was not only injuring 
the health of the people but also ruining the 
ghee industry. Replying, the Finance Minister 
remarked that the “ question of colouring Vanas- 
pati had been accepted by the Government, but 
the difficulty was that a suitable colouring 
material which could not be decolourized had 
not been evolved.” (Statesman, April 28, ’54) 


It is gratifying to learn that the Government 
of India has conceded at last the country-wide 
demand for colouring Vanaspati. But it is well- 
nigh impossible to believe that the Government’s 
efforts to find a “suitable colouring material” 
have proved in vain. 


The obvious and harmless colour is yellow 
which can be obtained without much difficulty 
from the commonly used condiment called haldee 
(gaat). | am given to understand that India’s 
well-known village-industries expert and che- 
mist, Shri Satish Chandra Dasgupta, has repu- 
diated the myth of the inavailability of the 
required colouring stuff and has since long 
promised to offer the same. But his has proved 
to be a cry in the wilderness and the Vanaspati 
menace aggravatingly continues to occupy new 
houses and areas, to the utter detriment of the 
nation. 


Should the Government be enthusiastic 
enough to colour Vanaspati, it can entrust 
Shri Satish Babu with this work and later get 
his findings confirmed by its own official experts. 
Or, it can directly call upon the Ministry for 
Scientific Resources to carry out this job within 
a specified time. Surely where there is a will 
there is a way. 


One is inclined to feel that if our Govern- 
ment, which has a wide-spread net of scientific 
laboratories all over the country and is out to 
yoke the atom for peaceful energy driving 
purposes, is not able to get through this all-too- 
simple task of a colour, it is hardly likely to 
achieve anything substantial in any walk of life. 
It cannot but be concluded that our scientists 
can only imitate and execute the blue-prints 
coming from the West and are themselves in- 
capable of any original research. 


This is a very harsh conclusion indeed. I, 
for one, refuse, to subscribe to it. But this is the 
inevitable conclusion if our scientists’ attempts 
to carry out the Government’s mandate to 
colour Vanaspati have virtually come to nought. 


There is, however, one point that must be 
noted here. That is, the pressure of the Big 


_ Business. Needless to state that colouring Vanas- 


pati will lead to its segregation and ghee 
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adulteration will stop. Whence the unfair 
expansion of Vanaspati would suffer. 

Thus the industry may be a material source 
of hindrance in the way of implementation of the 
accepted policy of colouring the Vanaspati. Now 
if that is so, our scientists must, in the name of 
science, speak out the truth. They owe a duty 
above all other duties, a duty to their conscience. 

15-6-’54 
POVERTY AMIDST PLENTY IN U.S.A. 
(By J. A. M.) 


[Adapted from an article, ‘Opulent America’ appear- 
ing in The Western Socialist, Sept.-Oct., 53, Boston, Mass.] 


Our economists tell us that the wealth of 
the United States amounts to so many billions of 
dollars that one would require the mathematical 
genius of an Einstein to really appreciate how 
wealthy we are. 

Yet, there is evidence that we do not seem 
to possess that poise and peace of mind that 
should logically follow in the wake of such 
lavish advantages. 

Everywhere we look, there are ample signs 
of strife and contention pervading the ranks of | 


those who toil. Big as the take-home pay appears ~ wz 


in the light of dollars and cents, it is continuous- 


ly dwindling in relation to the prices marked on 
the commodities the workers must have in order 
to exist. Social discontent is apparent in all 


directions. 


How, then, can we reconcile these opposing 


attitudes on social conditions ? Boundless wealth, 


a plethora of oil, steel, grain, wool, cotton and — as 
leather, on one side, and poverty, trouble, and ee 


strike action, on the other. ge 
Even the Government representing, as it. 


always does, big business, occasionally reveals sa 


that the data compiled shows inequality in the 


distribution of the things produced. The Census _ 
reported that the top fifth of the U.S. population —__ 


Bureau, in the month of December, 


gets nearly half of the national income, while the 


bottom fifth gets only 3 per cent. This was certi- __ 
information — tn 


fied by those who analyse the 
gathered by the 1950 census. 


Breaking down the distribution of incomes oo 
into fifths, which seems to be the prevailing — 


fashion, financially as well as liquidly, the report __ 
shows : a 
highest fifth — 47 per cent ; 
second highest fifth — 24 per cent ; 
third highest fifth —17 per cent ; 
fourth highest fifth — 9 per cent ; and 
the poorest fifth — 3 per cent. : 
The outfit releasing this report hastens to 
assure us that they did not take account of the 
fact that a much bigger percentage of the big 
incomes is reclaimed in income taxes than is the 
case with small incomes. They do not have to © 
high pressure this information. Backward as we 
happen to:be in perceiving the fine points of 
financial logistics, we can readily concede that 
more income taxes could very well be extracted 


12 


from 47 per cent than from 3 per cent. One 
would scarcely think it necessary to stress the 
point. We can even go a step further and frankly 
admit that we can not get it through our head 
how this 3 per cent lot can pay income taxes at 
all. ; 

Anyway, the fact remains that the lowest 
20 per cent on the social ladder contact only 
3 per cent of the national income. Enormous 
stores of every conceivable form of wealth are to 
be found in America today. But all this fabulous 
pile of gold, spuds, oil, and sausages is corralled 
by a gang of social hijackers who have acquired 
a penchant for keeping them safely out of the 
reach of the common herd. Every avenue 
through which wealth can be produced is guar- 
ded and controlled by those who rule, while a 
considerable section of society tries to make ends 
meet on a measly 3 per cent. 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF WORLD PEACE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desaz) 

The American Pacifist leader, A. J. Muste, 
quoting a British economist says, there seems 
to be a natural frontier of poverty running right 
about our giobe. Its limits are roughly the tro- 
pics of Cancer and Capricorn. 

And he adds that 18 per cent of the world’s 
population earns about 70 per cent of the world’s 


-. income; however these are not disposed to do 


anything about the problem of world’s poverty. 

‘And he notes that the world economy today 
is at a point where individual Western economies 
_ were in the last century, and the Marxist pro- 
phecy is forcing its reappearance on the world 
scene in the relations between nations. 

What can be done to relieve this dangerous 

situation? Muste quotes the British economist 
who makes a revolutionary proposal that there 
should be introduced among nations ‘the equi- 
valent of a progressive international income tax, 
according to which all nations, whose per capita 
wealth is above a certain figure, should contri- 
bute one or two per cent of their national income 
to the development of the backward areas.” 

One will naturally admit that this would be 
the most correct and legitimate thing to do. It 
will be a peaceful way of resolving one of the 
most potent causes of world tensions, viz: de- 
basing inequality that kills the self-respect of 
economically backward or poor peoples of the 
globe. 

It is a matter of some satisfaction that the 
principle of economic aid to backward areas of 
the world is accepted in some way by modern 
international thought, as can be illustrated from 
the Marshal Aid, Colombo Plan, various UNESCO 


“aim 
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and WHO programmes, ete. But that is only its 


side show. The main plank in today’s inter- 
national programme is the cold war organized 
through what is called ‘collective security : 
which in practice means ‘collective preparation 
for war’. Thus the world’s surplus value that 
accumulates in the hands of its 18 per cent popu- 
lation only goes rather to arm the peoples of the 
world for war rather than to relieve the needy 
world from want and hunger. Not only that, 
these few but more powerful people, propelled 
by an ever-increasing avarice and acquisitive- 
ness, have created a world economic order where- 
in the industrial life and labour of the peoples 
is so planned into a pattern that it takes in its 
compass the great miass of mankind leaving no 
choice or freedom to the individual. A mass 
mind and a mass man is born and a collectivist 
and centralized society grows up to be managed 
and ordered by an all-powerful Welfare State. 
A World Government then is sought to be esta- 
blished. But what really happens is that like 
the old rivalling imperialism an idea of a new 
type of a world imperialism takes shape and 
we find, to our cost, two powers striving to be 
such a world imperialism dominating the life of 
the whole mankind. The world’s surplus money 
is pooled by the dominant power and it is then 
used in aid of implementing the establishment 
of the world order of its choice. The peace that 
is sought to come to the world is one that 
might be possible only as a result of such a 
world imperialism. The result is, as observed at 
the beginning, a Marxist duality that needs must 
be quarrelling on a world scale. And this is what 
we see today. Therefore it is doubtful whether 
it might be a practical proposition to have a 
world income tax etc. which become more or less 
only happy suggestions or mere utopia. 


The remedy should rather be sought in a 
decentralized or ‘Swadeshi’ order as Gandhiji 
said, where not machine and money rule man, 
but man is first and supreme and machine or 
money are his servants, which they really are 
meant to be. Our need is collective peace and a 
world-wide co-operative effort to wage war on 
want, disease and unhappiness. It is tragic that 
instead of collective peace we seek collective 
security through political regionalization of the 
world by grouping States almost on old lines of 
‘Balance of Power’ diplomacy. 

World peace requires certain basic principles 
to be honoured by all States. These are well put 
down in the joint statement by the Prime Minis- 
ters of India and China who met at New Delhi 
just a few days ago. They are: 

“1. Mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty ;.. 

2. Non-aggression ; 

3. Non-interference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs ; 

4. Equality and mutual benefit; and 

5. Peaceful co-existence. 
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“Tf these principles are applied not only bet- 
ween various countries but also in international 
relations generally they would form a solid 
foundation for peace and security and the fears 
and apprehensions that exist today would give 
place to a feeling of confidence.” 


As the two Prime Ministers declare, it must 
be “recognized that different social and political 
systems exist in various parts of Asia and the 
world. If, however, the above-mentioned princi- 
ples are accepted and acted upon and there is 
no interference by any one country with another, 
these differences should not come in the way of 
peace or create conflicts.. With the assurance of 
territorial integrity and sovereignty of each 
country and of non-aggression, there would be 
peaceful co-existence and friendly relations bet- 
ween the countries concerned.” 

1-7-’54 
SARVODAYA AND BASIC EDUCATION * 


(By Vinoba) 


We have been put up here in a basic school. 
What does the word ‘basic’ mean as applied to 
education. The base is that on which something 
stands. It is the foundation. If the foundation 
is strong, the building raised on that foundation 
is also strong. The character and the composition 
of a society is largely determined by the educa- 
tion given to its children. This is therefore of 
_ primary importance in any scheme for the up- 
lift of the country. The education imparted in 
these schools has been so conceived as to pro- 
duce the right kind of citizens needed for our 
country. 

In India it has been held from very ancient 
times that boys must devote the first twenty- 
four years of their life to the acquisition of 
knowledge and development of their character. 


: Everyone must acquire knowledge which should 


be useful to mould and guide his subsequent life. 
A student was required to live with his teacher 
and there spend his time and energy till he was 
twenty-four and mastered vidya, i.e. knowledge 
and vrat i.e. various moral vows which form the 
core of man’s character. When both these things 
had been completed, the teacher bathed him with 
his own hands. This bath—whence he was 
called a snatak i.e. one who has had such a bath 
— symbolized his initiation into the society. He 
then returned home and lived a noble life devo- 
ted to knowledge and service. It has to be re- 
membered that the student was not regarded as 
a full-fledged snatak until he had completed both 
the vidya and vrat. He had to be both a 
vidya-snatak and a vrat-snatak. Then only was he’ 
considered fit to enter the grihasthashram or the 
house-holder’s stage of life. Alas! This most 
valuable ancient custom is now no more than a 
dream and a tale. 


* From ae speech at a village in the Shahabad District 
on 28-5-’54. 


Today when we want to rebuild our coun- 
try, we ought to see that the education of our 
boys and girls consists of both vidya and vrat. 
The vrat would include control over the senses 
and proficiency in Karma-yoga. A student must 
be proficient in agriculture, cow-keeping, spin- 
ning and weaving, and a few other useful crafts. 
He should be good at all things which are help- 
ful and necessary for village-life. He must have 
acquired the capacity to earn his living in an 
independent way so that there never will be any 
occasion for him to feel driven to seek employ- 
ment and thus suffer loss of freedom. If he has 
learnt to control his senses, serve his teacher and 
do his work efficiently and devotedly, then he 
may be regarded as having mastered the vrat. 
Then he must also acquire vidya or knowledge: 
Knowledge of the body for health, knowledge of 
the self for spiritual development and know- 
ledge of the language for social intercourse. 
Knowledge of these things will enable him to do 
his dharma, that is, to do his duty towards him- 
self and towards the society of which he is a part. 
Proficiency in this knowledge makes him a 
vidya-snatak. After he has become both a 
vrat-snatak as well as a vidya-snatak, the tea- 
cher may permit him to go home and embark on 
the life of a house-holder. 


There is an idea that in case agriculture and 
crafts are taught to the boys as important sub- 


jects of study, the teaching of the language, of — 


reading and writing will suffer. This idea is quite 
wrong. The truth is other way about. In fact, it 
would make reading and writing easier to learn. 
It is the present mode of teaching which makes 
it difficult. When reading and writing is taught 
in correlation with agriculture and handicrafts, 
the teaching becomes at once more natural and 
much easier. I have taught a number of students 
in this way who are now engaged in the service 
of the country and are doing their work quite 
well, which would show that the introduction of 


agriculture and the crafts and the curtailment of. 
time at present spent on reading and writing will | 


improve the quality of teaching. In fact, 
reading and writing should not be allowed to 
take more than an hour in a day. There can be 
more teaching in this one hour than in all the five 


hours in the prevailing high schools, for the sim-— 


ple reason that they go on changing from sub- 
ject to subject in every 40 minutes. 


Another prevailing misconception in regard 
to education is that people think their education 
to have ended with the completion of their stu- 
dent career. My belief in this respect is different. 
Just as a man continues to eat till the end of his 
life, so also should he continue to learn and ac- 
quire knowledge till the very end. Our entire 
life should be a period of continuous mental 


_growth and therefore of education and not mere- 


ly the five or ten years spent in the school at the 
beginning of the life. Man must learn something 


————————— 
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new every day of his life. Before one goes to 
sleep, one must meditate or talk with friends 
about things which are likely to add to his know- 
ledge. In the same way, in the morning before 
one takes up work, one must have done a bit of 
good reading. How nice it will be when with the 
spread of education in the villages our Kisans 
will have acquired the capacity to discuss 
national and international news in an intelligent 
manner and decide for themselves what they had 
to do at any time in the given circumstances. 


IT am, as you know, ceaselessly on the move 
in connection with my present work, but hardly 
a day passes when either I do not read some- 
thing or meditate. Knowledge has to be acquired 
every day of one’s life. How much time does one 
take in eating ? Hardly an hour or two. The rest 
of the day is taken up in digesting it. Even so 
one should read only for an hour or two and 
spend the rest of the time in meditating upon it. 


It is your good fortune that there is a basic 
school in your village. I wish that your children 
will acquire both vidya and vrat. If there is 
anything wanting either in the matter of impart- 
ing knowledge or in the teaching of crafts, in 
either case there must be something wrong in the 
method or the management. Just as one cannot 
walk by using only one of his feet, but must use 
both, in the same way both knowledge and work 
must go together. Knowledge gives strength to 
work and work gives strength to knowledge. 
Teaching in correlation with work brings stu- 
dents in touch with nature and the world out- 
side which broadens the mind. Teaching through 


books alone narrows the mind. 


The present system. of education has divided 
our society more and more into two exclusive 
classes : those who work with the intellect alone, 
and those who work with the hands alone. The 
__ former exploit the latter. We seek to blend the 
two classes into a harmonious whole by making 


o = ait compulsory for everyone to work both with the 


intellect and with the hands. The workers are 
_ today looked down upon because they have no 
knowledge. When they have acquired know- 
ledge, as they will with the spread of basic edu- 
cation, their status will rise and the inferiority, 
which attaches to their position at present, will 
come to an end. 


One of the major objectives of the Bhoodan 
movement is to abolish this distinction of high 
and low. This idea can be best propagated 
through basic education. Agriculture and crafts 
will be taught to all boys irrespective of whether 
they are from the poor or the rich classes. We 
therefore give the greatest importance to basic 
_ education as a means of abolishing present dis- 

tinctions of high and low. 


There is one more aspect of basic education 
to which attention may be drawn. Where ‘does 


the wife of the basic education teacher come in 


in this picture? Then it often happens that 


while the teacher serves in the basic education 
school, his children continue to study at other 
non-basie schools. The right thing would be for 
the teacher’s wife also to associate herself with 
her husband’s work, and for their children to 
study in the basic school. In the absence of the 
participation of the teacher’s wife in the teaching 
work, the students will not have the right 
atmosphere of the basic school. But the tragedy 
is that in many cases the teacher’s wife is with- 
out any education and quite unable to partici- 
pate in the teaching work. This should be cor- 
rected. She should be fully equipped to play the 
role required of her and help her husband as 
fruitfully as does the wife of the Kisan her hus- 
band. | 


Then there should be no difference in the 
scales of pay of the different teachers in the 
school. Equality of all work is an accepted prin- 
ciple of basic education, neglect of which will 
rob it of much of its value. I would suggest that 
where such difference exists, the teachers should 
collect their earning and distribute them accord- 
ing to need. This will give a great fillip to basic 
education and make our leaders see that the pre- 
sent education is entirely worthless. 


In the Government Agriculture Colleges the 
admission qualifications are that the candidate 
should have passed the I.Sc. examination. Which 
means that these colleges admit only such boys 


who for the first eighteen years of their life have . 


never known what it is to work in the rains or 
under the sun and who are therefore utterly un- 
qualified for agriculture work. Then why should 
the knowledge of English be regarded as neces- 
sary for training in agriculture work ? And why 
should these colleges be located in cities like 
Nagpur and Poona where the students can hardly 
acquire any idea of the rural conditions under 
which the Kisans have to carry out their work ? 
While the Kisan works in his field for eight 
hours a day, these students work for eight hours 
in a week! And when they have finished this 
so-called education, they ask for employment. It 
does not occur to them that what they have 
learnt would be put to better use if they would 
settle down in some village, do cultivation work, 
carry out necessary research and popularize 
valuable improvements among the Kisans. If I 
had any say in it, I would have such a college 
started amidst rural surroundings, and give 
them a hundred or two hundred acres of land. 
The boys would be forbidden from receiving 
money from home and the professors would not 
get any salary. They would have to carry on 
with whatever they can grow on the given land. 
That would give them real education in agricul- 
ture. 


When the land is redistributed, we would 
start basic education in every village. This in 
short is our Sarvodaya programme. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 
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THE ERROR THEORY OF GOVERNMENT 


(By Norman Cousins) 

[The reader will find the following very interesting, 
as I felt when I came across it in Norman Cousins’ recent 
book Who Speaks for Man? (MacMillan Co., New York). 
In our own land, during the days of our fight for free- 
dom, we were repeatedly told by Gandhiji, that Swaraj 
meant freedom to commit mistakes. Obviously this free- 


dom means also the freedom to own and acknowledge 


them when we know we have erred, as also the freedom 
to rectify them. It was such an approach to problems 
of life and society which Gandhiji termed as ‘ experiments 
with Truth’, and it is such freedom that constitutes the 
democratic spirit. While it is bold and free to err, be- 
cause it wishes to see and act truly, it is humble and 
perceiving enough to observe and accept its own fault. 
In such hands, even errors render themselves harm- 
less as they pave the way to further realization of truth. 
The following few quotations bring out the above 
sublimating potential of error in a very catching manner. 
22-5-'54 —M. P.] 
I use the word “error ”’ not only in the fami- 
liar sense of blunder or mistake, but in the 
broader sense of avoidable failure. For history 
can be viewed as an accumulation of error; the 
nature of the error and the thought proceeding 
out of error often determine the rate of progress 
and the type of progress. Indeed, the story of 
men and nations is largely the story of their 
attitude toward error. The less democratic a 
society, the smaller the margin for error of its 
subjects and the greater the margin for error of 
its rulers. The more arbitrary the definition of 
error, the less important the machinery of 
justice. The more protection error receives in 
high places, the less scope for public opinion and 
an ungoverned press. 
* *€ *& 
Again, the key to good government was in 
the approach to error. There were two broad 


- groups of error. The first grew out of the neglect 


or violation of principles. The second was on the 
operational or functional level, and proceeded 
out of the fallibility of man. 

’ On the level of principle, this meant that 
states within a geographic unit must have 
binding obligations among themselves for the 
great safety of all. But these obligations were to 
be limited only to those matters affecting the 
common security and welfare. In all matters 
pertaining to the relationships of the states to 
one another, particularly when and where there 
were disputes, the central government was to 
have jurisdiction. 

On the operational level error was to be 
taken for granted. For no man was deemed wise 
enough to be free of error. The important thing 
was to limit the effect of those errors by depriv- 
ing their makers of the natural secrecy in which 
errors breed and multiply. The dictator enjoys 
the privilege of enshrouding his errors ; a demo- 
cracy’s chance for progress exists in direct 
proportion to its ability to keep errors out in the 
open. If one branch of the government makes the 
error of attempting to arrogate too much power 
to itself, another branch of the government 
should be able to correct it, or at least to call 
public attention to it. The head of the govern- 
ment, for example, must remain within reach of 
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free and open criticism. If any of the military 
services acts. too arbitrarily, even though the 
action may seem natural according to military 
lights, it must subject itself to public scrutiny 
a nd judgment. The general term for all this was 
“checks and balances ”; more accurately, per- 
haps, it is the error theory of government. In 
short, there must not only be an accounting of 
error, but an accounting for error. 
STATE ADVERTISEMENT 
(By Kshitindra Kumar Nag) 

One of our State Governments has of late hit 
upon a novel idea to launch a campaign in order 
to bring home to people the message of its acti- 
vities and achievements by advertisements 
prominently appearing in a number of influential 
English as well as vernacular dailies and 
thereby enthuse people to extend their helping 
hands to its plan. How many can at all read the 
message in English ! 

Whatever motive there may be behind such 
a campaign government seems to be aligning 
itself with the policy of commercial interests 
who generally seek advertisements as a means 
of selling or assisting sales. Numerous advertise- 
ments notoriously associated with misrepresen- 
tation, are often prominent in the columns of the 
Press. For example, the public has been made to 
believe that a vegetable product like Vanaspati 
is as good as ghee; it was even called Vanaspati 
ghee. As a result, just as bad coins drive away ~ 


good coins, the Vanaspati is speedily driving out 


ghee from the market. In this manner the greed 
of individuals, sufficiently shrewd to create a ~ 
popular demand for their goods, plays a great _ 
role these days only in their own interest and 
not for the consumer. 

Just as it is ridiculous for the father of a 
family to pompously declare how much he is ~ 
doing for them so it is for a government to point ~ 


out its merits—that too by means no better ae 
than advertisements— while merely doing its 


duties to the people. On the other hand, the 


dealings of the Government should be such that a : | 
they set correct example to the people at large -— 


to follow. Next, it is a simple truth that no plan _ 


can lead to a lasting benefit unless it is based a 
upon the action and life of its author and surely | 


not upon advertisements, no matter how well 
the advertising language—not merely words — 
but design, colour, illustrations, type and the ~ 
like——-may read. The benefits if any thata — 
people derive from the actions of the Govern- 
ment are too patent to require ane announce- 
ment by advertisements. 

Enormous amounts of money are being 
spent for such publicity. Often a single insertion 
costs as much as rupees twelve hundred. On the 
other hand, we often hear Governments talk of 
shortage of funds to carry out their. objectives. 
Thus how can a responsible Government stoop 
to spend public funds to ape the spirit and tech- 
niques of business organizations and play the 
role of a propagandist to enlist the support of 
the credulous public ? And how can such publi- 
city have any appeal for the reader ? 
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NOTES 
The New ‘ White Man’s Burden’ 


Prime Minister Churchill of England and 
President Eisenhower of U.S.A. have issued a 
joint statement on their recent talks held at 


Washington. Therein they declare — 
“We uphold the principle of self-government and 
» will earnestly strive by every peaceful means to secure 
the independence of all countries whose peoples desire 
and are capable of sustaining an _ independent 
existence (italics mine). We welcome the process of 
development where still needed that lead toward that 
goal.” 


The words italicized by me above seem to be 
a revised edition of the old ‘white man’s 
burden’ theory of colonial occupation of other 
people’s land. We in India know full well about 
this British cant of preparing subjected peoples 
for freedom and independence. The reply that 
we had ultimately to give was to ‘ quit India’ and 
leave us even to anarchy and God. Freedom is 
not a gift in the possession of the overlord ; it is 
a thing to be achieved and asserted by those who 
are under subjection. Therefore the best and the 
most effective ‘peaceful means to secure inde- 
pendence of all countries’ in the hands of colo- 
nial or imperial or protectorate powers of the 
West is to quit those countries and restore to 
their people the first essential condition of any 
progress or development worth the name, viz. 
freedom and independence or self-government. 

3-7-"54 M. P. 

Smoking and Cancer 


The following news-item (The Hindustan 
Times, Friday, May 21, ’54) must move cigarette- 
smokers to think seriously about their smoking 
habit : 

London, May 20. 

“Dr. Evarts A. Graham, one of the world’s fore- 
most experts on cancer, said here on Tuesday that 
study had shown a very definite statistical relationship 
between excessive smoking and cancer of the lung. 

“Dr. Graham was speaking at a conference being 
held in London by the American College of Surgeons. 

“He said that while he was carrying out investi- 
gations into the effect of cigarette-smoking on the lung 
in America, similar inquiries had been going on in 
Britain. “ The results were so nearly identical that they 
could have been soon superimposed,” he said. 

“Dr. Graham — who 21 years ago was the first man 
to move a whole lung in a cancer operation — said, 
“one of the curious things apout cancer of the lung is 
that it occurs five to six times more frequently in men 
than in women.” 

“ Attempts over the years to produce cancer arti- 
ficially from cigarette smoke had in general been 
failures. Out of a total of many hundred attempts there 
had been only seven successful results in the pvroduc- 
tion of cancer in mice and one or two in rabbits. Tar 
extracted from cigarette smoke had had to be painted 

_on a special strain of mice three times a week for over 
a year to produce cancer. But a year was about half 
the life-span of a mouse. It needed 20 to 30 years to get 
cancer in a human being — also about half the life-span. 

“Dr. Graham said investigations had also been 
carried out to try to discover the effect of petroleum 
products in producing lung cancer. But it had been 


found garage mechanics and oilfield workers did not 
have a higher incident of cancer of the lung than 
people in other occupations. — Reuter ” 

Heeding to this deadly warning of Dr. 
Graham, can we not as a people, save crores of 
our money that are being puffed away and lakhs 
of our acreage that is being wasted after tobacco ? 

1-6-’54 M. P. 
Limitations of Pasteurized: Milk 

Some people in Bombay congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that the city is now getting 
pasteurized milk, but milk thus treated is not an 
unmixed blessing. For as Dr. Hugh Nicol, 
formerly Assistant Bacteriologist at the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, says in his Microbes 
by the Million (Pelican Books), pp. 117-118, ‘ if 
you do not sterilize your milk-jugs or at least heat 
them to pasteurizing temperature (about 145 ° F), 
I do not see why you should use pasteurized 
milk. Pasteurization is a form of partial sterili- 
zation whereby the majority of the harmless 
souring organisms are killed, together with 
tubercle bacteria, while tougher micro-organisms 
escape. The purpose of pasteurization of milk is 
mainly to enable it to keep saleable for a longer 
time than it would if the souring bacteria were 
present in large numbers. Therefore pasteuri- 
zation is a boon to wholesalers because it enables 
them to ‘ handle’ originally dirty milk ; it avoids 
a lot of fuss in buying (such as insistence on 
standards) ; it also simplifies selling...... 

‘It seems to be that to advocate pasteuri- 
zation disinterestedly is a confession of failure 
to secure decent milk to start with; while to say 
that pasteurization does not harm milk is to pro- 
nounce on the subject of protective qualities of 
foods about which our knowledge is by no means 


complete. That commercial interests use pasteu- | 


rization does not mean any more than that 
considerations of profit may retard an advance or 
even turn back the clock. Not all that is new is 
necessarily progress, however loudly it be so 
proclaimed by interested parties. (The italics 


mine.) 
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BUREAUCRATIC RULE 
(By Magunbhai P. Desai) 
A correspondent from Mussooree, U.P., asks 


me the following question : 

-“ As we are all aware quite a few of our Adminis- 
trators of the Ministerial Bench are permitting free 
squandering of precious public funds—the main rea- 
son being their utter ignorance of the various technical 
subjects they are supposed to handle. Naturally, 
therefore they are more often than not misled by 
their departmental heads who seem to be simply crazy 


about ‘expansion’, adopting ‘foreign methods ’, 


‘foreign implements’ and in fact non-Swadeshi ‘ every- 
thing’. In such circumstances could you very kindly 
advise as to what exactly a petty employee of the State 
is supposed to do to prevent waste of public money ? 
Can he, as a- citizen tax-payer of the Republic of Bharat, 
register a complaint and/or offer his views to someone 
in authority without becoming a victim of official 
torture ?” 

One will agree with the writer that it is next 
to impossible to believe that a subordinate ser- 
vant can register a complaint to his superior 
“without becoming a victim of official torture.” 
The subordinate servant’ will be immediately 
shown his place in the official hierarchy and to 
mind his own work better. Even otherwise, it is 
no job for him to advise his superior, specially 
if the advice is unpalatable. The pertinent ques- 
tion to my mind is whether, supposing some one 
does it, it will help anyway. The departmental 
heads can only be controlled and guided aright 
by their respective ministers. These only can do 
successfully what the writer wishes the subordi- 
nates to do. It is indeed their duty to do it. If 
they abdicate or cannot do their job on right 
lines, things are bound fo continue in the man- 
ner they have been made to go by our British 
ex-rulers. The services surely require to be re- 
oriented to the demands of the new age of free- 
dom and democratic rule. They unhappily still 
continue to rule as a bureaucracy which refuses 
to change. 

11-7-’54 
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THE TRUE WAY TO HAPPINESS * 
(By Vinoba) 

Ask anyone in the world why he exerts 
himself in doing what he does and most of them 
would say that they do it for the attainment of 
happiness. 
wants he needs an endless number of things for 
their satisfaction, which is his idea of happi- 
ness. Necessarily, therefore, he spends his life 
wearing himself out both mentally and physically 
for obtaining those things. But what do all these 
efforts come to? Does he win happiness? You 
put this question to anyone and the answer 
would most usually be: As we go after happi- 
ness, the happiness seems to recede further and 
further away. The distance between the seeker 


and the object of his search —the happiness, is © 


not in any way reduced. 


It so happens that in this world while man 
wants happiness and strives for happiness, 
what he gets in the end is not happiness 
but its opposite— sorrow and suffering and 
disappointment. And this is true not only 
of individuals but also of big communities. 
Even big countries do things which lead to 
the increase of unhappiness. They pile up arma- 
ments, produce huge quantities of goods with 
the help of the machinery and try to capture and 


control foreign markets as an outlet for disposing ~ 
of those goods. But on the whole, in spite of—or © 


rather because of —all these efforts to build up 


‘security and wealth, fear and unhappiness are not 


less but more. By some strange alchemy, what- 
ever they do in order to produce happiness, re- 
sults in creating not happiness but misery. Look 
at any country in the world and you will find it 
afflicted with conflict and fear. Look at America 
with almost half of the entire wealth and arma- 
ments of the world. If wealth and armaments — 
the former for the satisfaction of wants and the 
latter for protection — could be expected to make 
men happy, the Americans should certainly have 
been happy. But they are not. It is the same 
with Russia and Britain and France and all other © 
countries. They are all living in the fear of war. 


Acquisition of wealth and piling up of armaments 


have failed to deliver happiness. Indeed, they 


*From a speech at Kuchaykot in Saran District on 
12-6-'54. : | 


And because he has multiplied his, 


_ 


ae 


ae being spent everyday. 
rupees daily. In the same way, there were others 
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have only serv coe to make ae Bette complica- 
ted situation even more complicated. : 

We should then pause and consider why it 
is happening like that. The reason is simple: 
While they aim at happiness they have taken to 
a path which leads not to happiness but to its 
opposite. What is the way to happiness? Tulsi- 
dgs has provided a very telling answer to this 
question in one of his sayings. He says: 
There is nothing unattainable for them who 
have set their minds on doing good to others *. 
If you want happiness think of the good of 
others. It looks rather paradoxical at first sight. 
But it is true and innumerable sages throughout 
the ages have borne witness to its being the surest 
way to happiness. If you think of your own 
happiness, you do not get it. But if you think 
of the happiness of others you get it. This is 
the surest recipe for happiness and applies 
equally to all —to the individual, the uy, the 
community and the country. 

' In the last world war crores of rupees were 
America spent 55 crore 


who spent 10, or 15, or 20 crores daily. If 


these countries had spent all this money in 


i doing good to other countries, they would have 


won the world and achieved the long cherished 


= ideal of human unity. They build up huge 
_. armies, kill and get killed but cannot win the 


i heart of the people other than their own. If how- 
_ ever instead of the armies they could raise volun- 
_ teers in their thousands who would be ready to 


=- go forth to the ends of the world for fighting 
poverty and ignorance and helping the helpless, 


_ they would surely win the world — win it with 
love. 


‘At the moment, there is a great outery in 


‘the Bihar newspapers about Bengal’s trying to 


_. grab some of its districts. There is a similar cry 


in Bengali 
should it matter if some of the land at present 
_ in Bihar is transferred to Bengal or vice versa ?. 
But there is a fomenting of passions and nobody 
ie People on both sides declare 
_ rather blusteringly —we will not give a yard 
of our land. This sort of thing becomes even 
more difficult to understand when one remem-. 
bers that our existence on this planet is after all 


_ listens to sanity. 


newspapers against Bihar. Why 


_atemporary sojourn and sooner or later we must 
_ depart from here. Our ancestors used to say : To 


3 _ be born in India is a rare privilege+. They 
_ thought of India as one whole. THey did not say 


that to be born in Bihar was a rare privilege. 


iB There is everywhere a tendency to cut up things 
_ into’bits — to cut up the world into nation states, 


the country into provinces, the community into 


groups and individuals, all warring against one 


another in a mad effort to safeguard and further 
what they think their interests. Why cannot they 
SSS lig ae ee 

* ated aa. fore aa Atel, franz TT HS oT TAT I 
7 aay AI Gey | 


-last ° Conference, 


S? 


see that this is sheer madness and the right thing 
would be to help one another in every case ? 


We will appreciate the essence of Bhoodan . 


only when we understand and appreciate this 
wise and profound saying of Tulsidas — there is 
nothing“unattainable for those whose hearts are 


set on doing good to others. This is an age of © 


science. It is going to bring humanity closer to- 
gether. Isolation and exclusion — ideas of mine 
and thine could have worked to some extent in 
olden times, but not now when countries are 
cOming nearer and nearer to one another. Limit- 


ing oneself in one’s own narrow shell at this | 


moment: will be nothing short of suicide. 


(Adapted from Hindi) Fr 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
DEMOCRACY 


[From an address by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Union 
Minister for Health, at the Conference of Local Self- 
Government Ministers held on 25th June, 1954 at Simla.] 


As our Prime Minister pointed out at the 
local self-government is and 
must be the basis of any .true system of demo- 
cracy. We have, I am afraid, got almost into the 
habit, as it were, of trying to build democracy 
from the top rather than from below. Democracy 
can never function successfully unless it rests on 
a solid foundation. The basis of our political and 
judicial systems, as has been rightly pointed out 
by the Prime Minister, should be our panchayats. 

Our country consists of 5,58,089 villages and 
3,018 towns and out of a total population of 
3,069 lakhs of people, 2,950 lakhs live in villages. 
Writing of the villages in India Sir Charles 
Metcalfe said in 1830 : 

“They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty 
after dynasty tumbles down, revolution succeeds revo- 
lution, HinNu, Pathan, Moghul, Maratha, Sikh, English 
are all masters in turn, but the village communities 
remain the same. A generation may pass away but the 
succeeding generations will return. The sons will take 
the place of their fathers, the same site for the village, 
the same position for the houses, the same lands will be 
re-occupied by the descendants of those who were driven 
out when the village was depopulated. For it is not a 
trifling matter that will drive them out for they will often 
maintain their post through times of disturbance and 
revolution and acquire strength sufficient to resist pillage 
and oppression with success. This union of the village 
communities each one forming a separate little State in 
itself has, I can say, contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of ‘tthe people of India, through 
all the revolutions and changes which they have suffered 
and is in a high degree conducive to their happiness and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence.” 

From time immemorial, village Government 
was maintained by the panchayat or group of 
heads of superior families. As time went on one 
or more headmen were added to the organization 
to represent the village in its dealings with the 
local authorities. The village communities how- 
ever maintained their individual character and 
functioned more or less as the sole proprietors 
of the entire village and its wealth. “ Panch 
Punch Parmeshwar” is an old saying which 
expresses this. sentiment. It was therefore but 
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natural that the importance: of village pancha- 
_ yats as the basis of local self-government which 
_ had always been part and parcel of our ancient 
_ heritage, should find expression in our Consti- 
tution. Article 40 of the Constitution of India 


provides that “ the State shall take steps to orga- 


nize village panchayats, and endow them with 
such powers and authority as may be necessary 
to enable them to function as units of self- 
', government.” - 
a I feel our administrative set-up has up to 
-  now.been running on the same lines as in the 
_ days prior to independence. It is never too late 
_ . to mend. 


It is a matter of regret and concern to me 

that existing institutions of local self-government 
have, on the whole, signally failed to arouse the 
_ interest of the aspiring public man to whom the 
_ apparent glamour, the undoubted publicity and 
the assured privileges of State-and Central legis- 
-latures seem more attractive. “ Casteism” and 


_ and act and react on the working of our local 
_ bodies. It is as such incumbent on the best 
| among us to enter the arena of local self-govern- 
- ment and battle with the prevailing evils. 

a I would also like to emphasize the necessity 
_ for women to take a larger and keener interest 
- in the working of local bodies. Women members 
_ of local bodies are still regrettably few. As has 
' been rightly pointed out by a well-known British 
economist, local government is essentially the 
basis of community-making and of organizing 
the life of the smaller units which comprise the 
whole and in this task, women can and should 
play a leading part.'After all it is to local bodies 
that we should primarily look for the spirit of 
initiative and enterprise, for a sense of true civic 
responsibility and self-reliance and for the culti- 
vation of a high standard of morality in public 
life. 

Real ‘ reconstruction’ does not lie in things 
material but in man himself, in raising him to a 
higher level of thought and action by evoking 

his latent powers. 
I 

[From the inaugural speech by Shri G. V. Mavalankar, 
Speaker, Lok Sabha, at the Simla Conference.] 

The fundamental of my approach to* self- 
government, whetlter local, provincial or central, 


is that every person who is a subject of that - 


government must be able to feel, every moment 
of his life, that the government is his, in the 
sense that he* has contributed something to its 
building-up, to its prosperity, and to its success 
and that he is a partner. Unless the life of every 
citizen pulsates with the feeling, it will not be 
’ ‘possible to lead the people to the great sacrifices 
needed for the reconstruction of society on the 
desired pattern and its all-round progress. The 
driving force which each citizen should have is 
a complete identity with all functions of the 


State, which will lead him to put forth his best 
effort. By ae) 
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An eminent English politician has truly - 
said that “‘ good government is no substitute for 
self-government.” What he’ has said expresses 
very pointedly and effectively what I mean to 
convey as the first fundamental of any demo- 
cratic government. 

Unfortunately, we are, in my humble view; 
sometimes confounding the forms and instru- 
ment of democracy with the substance of 
democracy. But unless we are conscious of the © 
fact that the machinery which we are using for 
achievement of our objective of creating the 
spirit and habit of self-government in our people 
is out of date, is not suited to the genius of our 
people and is not taking our people forward in 
the direction of their old cherished ambitions, 
their habits and their social life, I doubt whether 
we can do much in the matter of real advance. 
of the spirit and capacity of self-government by ; 
merely providing for material amenities for a_ aes 
better way of life. ret 

The problem has, therefore, to be tackled 
from an entirely different point of view and not 
merely by an attempt to improve upon the exis- 
ting laws and machinery of the local self- 
governing bodies. Local self-government has to | 
be conceived as an essentially important founda- — 
tion and part of the provincial and central — 
self-governments of the people. ie 

To me, it appears that the predominant ¥ is 


ment bodies is one of doubt as to whether then 
people can understand their own good, whether Ay. 
they would exercise powers and discharge their ee 
duties in a proper manner. Therefore not only — 
are the local bodies not given full latitude, but — 
what little is given considerably diluted with — 
a number of checks, and counter-checks, on the — 
assumption that the powers would be prt is 
and the duties neglected. ae 
In the present set-up of things, it appears 
that-each higher authority proceeds on the basis — 
of want of capacity or integrity at the lower 
level, with the result that the lower levels feel 
no entbusiasm and have no interest in the 
administration of affairs relating to their areas. 
This is a very sad state ofthingsand,tomymind, 
accounts a good deal for the present apathy. The 
highest in authority has to trust even the lowest __ 
and leave him an open field with least inter- 
ference, excepting in cases of gross abuse or. ¥ 
misuse of power or neglect of duties. Bi, 
The real task before us is to create a spirit — 
of self-government and train people to play their — 
part in all walks of life as citizens of democracy. 
Approaching from this point of view and 
remembering the fact that free life in this 
country has been suffocated for centuries, we 


‘have to foster all that is good, ignoring and, if . 


possible, forbearing the evils that have crept into 
the body politic. And this can be done only if 
we proceed with a policy of trust and even of 
granting the freedom to err. > 


- 
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THE OWNERSHIP OF CAPITAL 
SARVODAYA 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

One of the things which mark the unfold- 
ment of a revolution may be said to be a growing 
realization on the part of the people about the 
existence of vested interests. They come to per- 
ceive the close link between such interests and 
the exploitation rampant in society and feel ever 
more pressingly the need to abolish such inte- 
rests so as to achieve social justice. The main 
support of these interests in the industrial 
sphere is the legally protected right of the 
~ ownership of capital:-This right, whatever might 
have been its usefulness at the beginning of the 
present industrial era, has tended, in course of 
time, to become more and more parasitic and 
socially irresponsible. It has led more and more 
to the disappearance of such social virtues as 
bread labour, charity, self-denial, philanthropy 


AND 


ete. — virtues which are the foundation of the- 


_ maintenance, the preservation and the solidarity 
of a well-ordered society. It might be said that 
_ this indeed is the source from which the seeds of 

revolution sprout and grow —to the end that 
the duty to work and the sense of social responsi- 
bility may be re-established. 

If the above analysis is correct, we can 
safely assert that such a revolution is already 
under way in India today. With the exit of the 
British, the interests which arose and prospered 
during their rule in India, are being found 
increasingly to come in the way of the progress 
of Swaraj—which in itself acts as a potent 
factor in impelling the forces of revolution to go 
forward. 

The impact of this version is the most 
obvious in at least the following two gpheres: 
(1) the Land Tenure system and (2) Capitalistic 
organization of industry. We might also mention 
a third sphere — that of education, where vested 
interests are strongly entrenched on the basis of 
the knowledge of English. 

The Bhoodan movement aims at abolishing 
the first, while the second is being assailed by 
the advocates of decentralization, ,Khadi and 
village industries. As to the third, whose exploi- 
ting role is not so evident, people are awakening 
to the need of displacing English from the 
improper place which it occupies in our 
education at present. 

Such is the threefold revolution which has 
to be. worked out to a successful conclusion in 
the immediate future. Needless to say that the 
time is ripe when we should start thinking about 
‘it more seriously and build up a body of 
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+ otpaniee opinion. For thought indeed is the 
foundation of a revolution. 

One of the main questions to be sanders 
in this connection is the system of limited liabi- 
lity concerns and the managing agency system 
as typifying the organization of mechanized 
industry. On this subject I have just seen a 
speech by the well-known labour leader 
Shri Khandubhai Desai, which he had made a 


few days ago at Rajkot. Earlier I had noticed a . 


statement about this speech by the President of 
the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association in an 
English daily which indeed was the occasion 
that sent me in its quest. The issue involved in 
the discussion raised by these two responsible 
persons is of very great importance. 

Shri Khandubhai pointed out in his Rajkot 
speech that there were at present 3,000 indus- 
trial concerns working in our country. They 
have a capital investment of 1,200 crore rupees of 


\ 


which 800 crores belong to the shareholders and - 


only the remaining 400 crores represent the 
actual investment of the managing agents, that 
is, their supposed owners. Regarding how the 
profits are distributed, Shri Khandubhai said 
that on the whole 80 per cent of the total profit 
goes for total management. Commenting on this 
amazingly disproportionate distribution, he fur- 
ther stated that looking at it from the point of 
view of -responsibility, 
not the whole responsibility, .their liability 
being limited only to the amount of their 
own shares. Despite that, the law enables 
them to act as though they were the own- 
ers of the entire capital at their disposal. 
And if this ownership— which is so patently 
devoid of all responsibility —is allowed to be 
inherited from father to son, it inevitably leads 
to other evils. Shri Desai has, therefore, put 
forward the demand that this right had better be 
scrapped now. 

It is natural for the owners to oppose this 
rather forthright demand. And we find such 
opposition voiced in the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the Mill-owners’ Association. The most 
vulnerable aspect of his statement is the com- 
plete absence of any constructive suggestion for 
the removal of the evils which characterize the 
management of such concefns at the present 


- time. It may be accepted, for the sake of argu- 


ment, that this kind of industrial organization 
— whose parallel is not to be found anywhere 
else —had some justification when’ it was created 
a hundred years ago. Perhaps the evils which 
have crept into it in course of the century were 
not there at the beginning because it was then 
quite new. But it should not be forgotten that we 
have now to examine it in the changed set-up 
after a lapse of hundred years and in the context 
of our freedom under Swaraj. The question, 
therefore, as to what we should do about this 
absentee ownership of capital is quite justly 
raised and calls fer our serious consideration. 


the mill-agents had 
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The matter has to be judged in the light of 
the following two considerations: (1) Is the 
800 crore rupees worth of people’s capital lying 
with these companies being uSed to the best 
advantage judged from the point of view of 
social justice and Sarvodaya? (2) Though this 
enormous capital really belongs to the society as 
_ such the law has made it the subject of a private 
_ ownership right through the device of the 

_ managing agency system — is this right? And 
how far is it proper for all this capital to be used 
thus for private ends now when there is so much 
shortage of capital for the Barone aevlon of our 
country ? » 


Granting that the Haividual has a right to the 
- ownership of his earnings, it has to be admitted 
that even under a democracy it cannot be treated 
as an absolute right. Just as in the case of land, 
if the owner does not personally cultivate it, it 
leads to things which are harmful to the society, 
so it is in the case of capital also. Hence there 
should be some kind of a restriction placed on 
those who would use their surplus capital to 
earn without work through interest, or rent 
' or in any other manner. For, as Marxism would 
say, such surplus wealth’ belongs rightfully to 
the society and not to the individual, or as 
Gandhism would say, its supposed owner is 
really only its trustee and thus only can he use 
it and that the State should take necessary steps 
to ensure it. 


I have discussed this question of the utili- 
zation of surplus capital in the earlier issues of 
this paper.* There I had tried to show that no per- 
son who was not actually taking some part in the 
industry could be allowed to be a shareholder 
— that he could not be allowed thus to profit, so 
to say, by an absentee ownership of capital. He 
should deposit this surplus capital with the 
Government banks so that it may be used for 
national reconstruction work. It is the function 
of the banks thus to pool the surplus capital with 
the people. If for this purpose it is found neces- 
sary to nationalize the banks, it should be done. 


In the same way, the managing agency 
should not mean a right to the ownership of the 
entire capital. If the suggestion made above in 
regard to the owning of shares without any 
active participation in industry is put into effect, 
the industrial concerns at present organized as 
companies will be changed to a form of co-opera- 
tives. The person or persons appointed to con- 
duct the management will then be entitled to 
receive remuneration for their work but no 
more. Such remuneration: too should be kept 
well within the limits laid down by the national 
policy in regard to salaries and emoluments. 

‘To sum up, we have now to attend to the 
task of the equal distribution of the country’s 
wealth. It is in all conscience a tremendous task ; 
the more so, because we do not want to achieve 

- * Vide Harijan, 28-1153 and 12-12-53. 


it either through the Socialistic technique of 
class-war or the Communistic one of dictator- 
ship. Our approach to this problem is quite 
different — we might say even unique. It is that 
of ahimsa, of peace, of justice, of Sarvodaya 
and we have to apply it to the solution of our 
problems in many directions. Shri Vinoba has 
pointed out, for the achievement of this great 
revolution, the way of Sampattidan. There is 
another way which will prove equally good. Our 
industrialists and managing agents should con- 
vert themselves into trustees, ie., agree to take 
only the due remuneration for their work, and 
make over the rest to the society. The President 
of the Mill-owners’ Association has made an 
oblique insinuation in his statement that the 
labour leaders should not limit the benefit of 
their ideal of a Sarvodaya society only to the 
thirty lakh workers, but also include in it other 
sections of our population. This is certainly an 


important aspect of this question, but I would _ 


postpone its consideration to sgme other occasion, 
Suffice it to say here that not only the industria- 
lists but all other sections also will do well to 
remember that none should think exclusively of 
his interests but of all others and his interests 
as only a just part of this whole. Indeed this is 
what Sarvodaya stands for. The rich, of course, 


should be the first to take heed of it. 
1-7-’54 


(From the be Se go in Gujarati) 


Nationaliztag Text-Books 


_ A Nagpur PTI message says that the M. P. 
Government ‘ would prepare, print, publish, and 


distribute through its agencies all language books 


for primary schools. This decision wil take effect 
from 1955-56.’ If the news is correct, it is bad 
for education as well as the growth of healthy 
democratic government. It is not known why 
Government decided as it did to take the unusual 
step of writing, printing and even selling the 
books itself. Such monopoly control in educa- 
tional matters is not desirable nor conducive to 
free and unregimented education. In this matter, 


the following warning given by Shri Rajagopaia- * 


chari should be noted by our Governments : 


In reply to a suggestion from a. questioner — 


for Government publication of text-books, he 
said that ‘it was more dangerous than appeared 
on the surface. In such an event text-books 
would change whenever Government changed 
and political views would get into text-books.’ 
Let not our Governments also .believe, as 
they perhaps seem to do, that the evils of text- 
book trade will disappear with Government ser- 


vants plying that trade as a nationalized concern. 
It will be more a work of the nature of a Supply 


Department than of an Educational nature. The 
evil of monopoly and regimentation in education 


must be warded off. 


Will M.P. Government reconsider its deci- 
sion ? 


6-7-’54 M. P. 
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ASK FOR KHADI HAND-BAG 


The cloth hand-bag is today an article of 
universal use. It has become an inevitable part 
of every household. Boys and girls who go-to 
school, find it handy. Men who go to offices, too, 
have found in the cloth hand-bag a thing of 
multi-purpose utility. To women it is a boon. Be 
it at the bazar or at the ration shop, the cloth 
hand-bag is their unfailing companion. 

~The cloth hand-bag is a great leveller and 
unifier. It does not make any distinction of class 
and caste, creed and community. Men, women 
and children of all classes, communities and 
creeds use it. The cloth hand-bag is popular and 
has become an indispensable article of everyday 
use in the home and outside. It is made in diverse 
types and in different sizes. 


But has any one paused to inquire as to who 
gave us so useful an article ? Who set the fashion 
for this cloth hand-bag? Bapu, the Father of 
the Nation. Does this surprise you ? 


This is how it happened. It was the year 
1921. The non-co-operation movement was 
gathering momentum. The National Congress 
had shed its Western character. 


The Congress was meeting in Ahmedabad. 
There were no chairs, as in past years. Delegates 
and: visitors had gathered in their thousands. 
Where were they to sit? . Where were they to 


‘keep their shoes and chappals and slippers ? 


Gandhiji saw their perplexity. He was himself 
carrying a Khadi hand-bag. His chappals were 


aS already in it. He said: 


‘Let those who attend the session squat on 


- the ground ; let them buy a Khadi hand-bag, put 
their footwear in it and sit in the pandal carry- 
ing it with them.’ The idea had never struck 
the delegates. Gandhiji’s solution was simple, 


but novel. It caught. Khadi hand-bags were sold 


by the thousands, 


At the Congress session, it was the problem 
of keeping one’s footwear. But those who bought 


ay the Khadi hand-bag soon found to their great 
_ ~ Satisfaction that the little bag performed a variety 
of useful services. 


So, the hand-bag entered 
every home and cottage and day after day car- 
ried the message of Khadi to the high and the 
low alike. 

In these days, when the problem of 
sales faces the country, the Khadi 
hand-bag may come not merely to our rescue, 


but may even act as an incentive to more pro- 
duction of Khadi and, therefore, 
~employment to a destitute rural population. Let 
' us see how this employment works out. 


to greater 


_ According to the latest census, the total 
population of India is 35,69,00,000. There are 
7,13,80,000 families. 


If every family consisting of five embers 


on an average buys two Khadi hand-bags a year, 


the families will require 14,27,60,000 Khadi hand- 
bags. Now a Khadi hand-bag requires on an ave- 
rage three-fourths of a yard of Khadi. This comes 
to about 10,70,70,000 yards of Khadi. The price 
of this will come to Rs 8,03,02,500. 

Thus we see how a small deed leads to big 
results. If each family buys two Khadi hand- 
bags, Khadi worth crores of rupees can be sold 
very easily. 

And who produces this Khadi? Surely not 
the big cotton textile mills which make huge pro- 
fits to fill the bulging pockets of the already rich. 

This Khadi is produced by the poorest of the 
poor, the lowly and: the lost. A paltry pice a day 
means much to them. The price we pay for a 
Khadi hand-bag goes to feed the hungry mouths 
of these hapless producers. 

Remember, in certified Khadi there is no 
profiteering. All the 16 annas in the rupee are 
distributed among the artisans engaged in the 
production of Khadi. , 

Here is an illustration of how this distribu- 
tion takes place: 

Out of the 16 annas worth of Khadi you buy 
from a certified Khadi Bhandar, you pay: 

Re 0-2-6 to the peasant as price of cotton. 

Re 0-1-0 to the carder of the cotton. 

Re 0-5-6 to the spinner. 

Re 0-4-0 to the weaver. | 

Re 0-3-0 to the overhead and _ establish- 
ment charges. 


These charges include expenditure involved 
in purchase and supply of raw materials, pur- 
chase and supply of the yarn to weaver, collec- 
ting the cloth, transport, godowns and sales etc. 

As the All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board bears all the establishment charges, the 
0-3-0 annas are given as a rebate to the con- 
sumer. 

Let us suppose that every one of the 
7,13,80,000 families buys two Khadi hand-bags 
of average size. What will be the aggregate 
amount in money they help to produce in the dis- 
tress areas of our motherland ? Rs 8,03,02,493-4-0. 
This is not a small sum of money. Let us see 
who gets this money and for what ? 


Rs 1,25,47,265-10-0 to the peasant who 
grows the cotton. 

Rs_ 50,18,906-4-0 ‘to 16,728 carders at 
Re 1/- per day for 300 days. 

Rs 2,76,03,984-6-0 to 2,44,283 spinners at 

0-6-0 annas per day for 300 days. » 

Rs 2,00,75,625-0-0 to 33,459 weaver fami- 
lies at Rs 3-2-0 per day for 300 days. 

The establishment charges at 0-3-0 in the 
rupee come to Rs 1,50,56,718.. The All India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board bears this 
cost of establishment which, by the way, provides © 
employment to over 11,150 persons. The amount 
which used to be a charge on the sale price of 
Khadi, is returned as rebate to the families which 
use the Khadi hand-bag. 
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Thus he who buys a Khadi hand-bag is 
doubly served. He serves himself and the desti- 
tute millions in the villages. 

What cloth other than Khadi performs this 
wonderful service by all ? 


(From the bulletin issued by the All India Khadi and 
Village Industries Board, Bombay). 


THE FIRST. STEP 
(By A. H. W.) 
The desire of every sane person is to have 
a healthy body in order to be able to enjoy life. 
To this end many take up games, physical 


‘ | culture, exercise called sports, cold bathing and 
_ such like and for a time appear to achieve their 
= aim. 


But “man shall not live by bread alone”. 


_ ‘He also needs spiritual (ie. not physical) nou- 
' rishment, because he has a mind which seeks 
some satisfaction and aspirations which must 
reach a goal through his strivings. 


This very real but invisible nourishment is 
found in ideas, in creative effort, in understand- 


s ing, tolerance and loving-kindness as well as in 
_ what is called education. To receive of this spiri- 
_ tual nourishment there must be response and 


there are few who do not know how difficult it 
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is to respond to these finer influences after “a 


good meal”; indicating that food affects the 
power to respond. 
An honest examination of this idea will in- 


_ evitably lead to the further realization that a 
_ living, vital response will be better achieved by 
- nourishing the body on living, vital foods, foods 
_ in which the Life principle is found at first hand 


and not after other creatures have ingested it. 
The planetary life is sevenfold and the natu- 
ral living foods of which there is such ample 
provision, fall into seven categories. These are: 
1. Root vegetables (carrots, turnips, 


éetc.). 
2. . Vegetables above 
(cabbage and pulses). 


te Grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye, rice, 
¢etc. 
4. Nuts of all kinds, 


kernels. 
5. Stone fruits (peach, apricot, plum, 


grown ground 


especially pine 


etc.). 
6. Pip fruits (apple, pear, orange, etc.). 
7. Grapes — especially those grown out 
of doors. 


; They supply most of what man needs for his 


physical nourishment. A balanced diet, sufficient 


to maintain health and energy, is found in the 


use of all these in due proportion with, but pre- 
ferably more frequently without, the use of heat 
in cooking. ‘There is niuch instructive literature 
about this, easily obtainable. 

In the use of such a balanced diet of natural 
living foods, the power of response to the unseen 
spiritual influences will be more easily attained. 
A cleaner life, in many aspects, will result and 
a greater potency and refinement of taste and 
smell will develop without effort.. 
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, Here is the reason for adopting a pure diet , 
and it leads to the two main reasons for “ Vege- ‘ 


tarianism ”’, viz.: the becoming of the realization 
of, and reverence for, Life in all its expressions, 
and the resultant acceptance of the creatures as 
sharers of that Life, “our little brother’, who 
are not to be exploited for any of our purposes 
of clothing, food or medicine. 


‘In this lies the secret of surcease from major 
and minor ills of the body, of the disappearance 
of pestilence and the end of war. War will never 
cease until man ceases to make war upon the 


subhuman kingdom and ceases to exploit his: . 


fellow man, one class upon another and one race 
upon another, as obtains at present. . 
Great things have small beginnings and the 
vegetarian way of life is the first and most essen- 
tial step in the bringing of ‘“ Peace upon earth” 


and in following “in His steps ”. 
(Adapted from Steps Unto Him, Dec. ’53) 


BHOODAN AND PALM GUR INDUSTRY 


To 
The Editor, Harijan 
Sir, 
Shri Vinoba Bhave has said : 
“If Bhoodan is to be successful, it has to he 
wedded to village industries.” Palm Gur industry 


is an ideal supplementary sa Shas pu the’ 


farmer, because : 
1. The raw material i.e. Palm trees are 
already standing there on the land. 


2. The farmer need not leave his place | 


of residence and go out to ply the industry. 

3. The operations of this industry do not 
affect his cultivation work. 

4. Its technique is casy. Capital require- 
ment is insignificant, and allethe raw material 
is available in his own village. 

5. There is ready demand for the pro- 


duce; he can use his produce ie. gur for 


household consumption. 

6. The trees which up till now are put 
to an unsocial use, such as toddy tapping, will 
now be put to better use. 

What is required is that the Government 
should declare complete Prohibition of-toddy in 


such areas where land is distributed to agri- 


culturists in Bhoodan movement. ‘Sarva Seva 


Sangh has to see that the State accepts this — 


policy in toto and tax-free tapping licences are 
issued to those who are willing to manufacture 
Palm gur. 


Shri Kripalani has sounded a timely warning ~ 


in that he has said : 

“Tf the landless get a few acres of land and 
there are a few toddy shops in their midst, their 
land will evaporate in a few years.” 

Let us awake in time and do the needful in 
the matter. . 

Bombay, 21-6-’54 Yours faithfully; 
V. N. Khanolkar 
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THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 
. (By N. R. Balakrishnan) 

There is a highly instructive as well as 
interesting story narrated by Tolstoy. Its’ moral 
can be aptly applied to the existing political, eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the nations of the 
world today. There. was a herd of cattle, cows 
and calves kept inside a wire-fenced enclosure. 
Outside the enclosure there was a vast ared of 
land with beautiful green pasture in plenty, but 
inside the enclosure there was not quite enough 
grass to eat; consequently these animals gored 
one another and trampled down what little grass 
was left to them. 

Despite the owner’s best attention and a 
large sum of money spent on these animals, they 
were day by day getting weak and emaciated. 
The owner felt really sorry for their miserable 
condition, but he consoled himself and often 
boasted that he had spent a huge sum of money 
for fencing, for erecting strong and well-venti- 
lated sheds for their shelter and comforts, 
deepened many wells for their benefis, employed 
many servants in order to cut grass and to look 
-after other needs of the animals. In fact, the 
owner did everything he could think of to im- 
prove the conditions of his animals and he was 
actually spending every day a fabulotis sum of 
‘money for their feeding and welfare. 

One day one old man visited the place, and 
after seeing the distressing conditions of these 
mute creatures, asked the owner why he did not 
do the most obvious thing : namely to leave these 
poor animals free and pull down the fence so that 
they may freely graze as they like and eat as 
much as they want, instead of tying them with 
ropes and shutting them up inside the shed 
where they always gore and trample. The owner, 

hearing this wise suggestion, laughed and 
replied that if he did so, he would no longer be 
able to milk them ! So ends the story. 

Similarly governments all over the world 
boast that they are doing their maximum for the 
general improvement of their people. They claim 
to have erected many beggar homes, opened seve- 
ral industrial institutions, employment exchanges 
and so many other things. Yet people get more 
and more dissatisfied, various crimes and violence 
- multiply day by day, and the cases of suicide, 
_ starvation-death, poverty and unemployment are 
on the increase. Ail 

On the other hand, like the plentiful 
green pasture outside the enclosure, God has 
provided in this world enough for all, and 
nature is always bountiful and _ responsive 
to man’s labour. The real truth of the matter is 
that we are chained by the invisible fetters of 
monetary system and God-given land is mono- 
polized by some few. As the old man in the story 
asked the owner, it is high time to proclaim 
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the truth that these fetters and fences are to be 
demolished if we want real peace and prosperity 
in the world. But all governmental authorities 
are probably aware that if they do so, they will 
no more be able to extract the maximum from 
their peoples. 
. AS OTHERS SEE US 
- JV 


Mr Seymour drove along a road built by village co- 
operatives for an expenditure by Government of 25,000 Rs. 
Later he saw a written estimate by a P. W. D. engineer 
for making this same road with contractors and the 
estimate was two hundred thousand Rs! And herein lies 
a tale, says he (Rownd about India, p. 155)): 

‘Shri Rajagopalachari has been placed on record as 
saying, “If the Communists are my Public Enemy No. 1, 
the P. W. D. are my Public Enemy No. 2.” 

‘I sat one evening in a traveller’s bungalow in 
Mysore among a party of road engineers. One of them 
got up and said, “ Let’s have the good old P. W. D. toast: 
Two inches for the road, two inches for the engineer, 
and two inches for the contractor!” | 

‘When I enquired what this meant, I was told that 
if 6 in. of ballast were ordered to be applied to a road, 
2 in. actually went on the road, the money-value of 2 in. 


went. into the pocket of the engineer, and that. of the — 


other 2 in. into the pocket of the contractor. 

‘The P. W. D. system is such that only a very good 
man could remain honest for long under it. As for contrac- 
tors, there could not be an honest contractor, for he would 
never get a single contract. Why should an engineer give 
him a contract without being bribed, when there are a 
hundred other contractors waiting to twy to outbid each 
other in bribes just outside the door? 

‘The result is that jobs done by the Government in 
India are apt to cost enormously more than can be 
accounted for by material and labour only. And many jobs 
are scamped, 

‘This P. W. D. problem is India’s toughest -at this 
moment.’ . 

VooG.. D. 
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TWO ANNAS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BHOODAN * 
(By Vinoba) 


I have been constantly moving about for the 
last three years, and my zeal to stick to the cam- 
paign, instead of diminishing, has been ever 
increasing. How has it been possible? Because 
there is behind Bhoodan a great philosophy — a 
truth which I know to be inviolable and which 
therefore sustains me, come what may. You 
see those trees standing there. They draw 
their sustenance from within the earth and 
so they do not wither away even in summer. 
Rather the more scorching the rays of the 
sun, the greater is their verdancy. It points 
out that where one gets rasa from within, the 
outer difficulties cannot damp the spirit ; on the 
contrary, they serve to rouse one’s ardour to a 
higher pitch. 


I have just seen the report of a speech by 
Acharya Narendra Dev who is also a member of 
the Uttar Pradesh Bhoodan Committee. He is 
reported to have said, ‘“‘ Bhoodan work is good, 
but there does not seem to be any philosophy 
behind it.” What am I to say in reply to this 
sweeping statement? I would only say that if 
there was no philosophy behind it, then I should 
have become utterly exhausted after these three 
years of ceaseless work and quite loath to pursue 
it any further. But I have no feeling of exhaus- 
tion. If anything, I feel more determined. When 
there is no powerful truth behind one’s work, 
one’s interest in it begins to flag and the work 
suffers. But when there is at its root a great and 
powerful truth one’s interest grows and the 
work prospers. You know Bhoodan has led to a 
number of auxiliary campaigns: the Sampatti- 
dan, Shram-dan and now Jeewan-dan. It shows 
that the work is progressing. When all these 
campaigns get into full stride, they will compre- 
henad within their orbit not only all the construc- 
tive activities but also all the other aspects of our 
social life, material as well as moral. This could 
not have happened, if there had not been any 
great truth at the root of our work. 


-. Acharya Narendra Dev did not say that the 


*From a prayer-speech at Vrindavan (Champaran 
District) on 26-654, : 


effort at change of heart was useless. But he said 
that as a believer in class conflict, he could not 
subscribe to the hope that the change of heart 
technique would suffice for all that we have to 
do. What does it mean except that one has 
formed a certain view and is not ready to budge 
from it ? But the views are formed on the basis 
of experience ; and since one is always getting 
new experiences in life, one should keep an open 
mind and be ready to change one’s view if expe- 
rience warrants it. A revolution cannot be limited 
for all time to one fixed technique. By its very 
nature a revolution is bound to throw up newer 
and newer techniques for its success. A revolu- 
tion with a fixed technique would be a contra- 
diction in terms—éin that case it would be no 
revolution at all. 


I would say that if he who has concluded, 
as a result of his thinking, that only class con- 
flict brings ‘about revolution, but is open to new 
kind of experience, then he would certainly feel 
that the change of heart and the change of 
thought can successfully bring about a revolu- 
tion. The change of heart is necessary for those 
who are caught in ‘Moha’—ego and _ infatu- 
ation born of it; while the change of thought is 
necessary in regard to those whose heart is 
sound but whose thinking is either obscure or 
wrongly directed. The combination of these 
two — the change of heart and the change of 
thought makes up a perfect technique of revolu- 
tion. And to do this is my programme. I proceed 
towards this goal simultaneously from two direc- 
tions. On one hand I carry on an educative 
campaign to introduce the people to the thought 
content of the message of Bhoodan and on the 
other I am doing tapas to wean them from their 
selfish ways and rouse them to a sense of duty. 
Along with these and as a result of them there 
comes about the change of outer conditions also. 
I think this makes for as full and complete:a for- 
mula of a revolution as one would wish. 


Some people think that law will change the 
outer or material conditions. Granting that this 
may be so, what has to be done for getting the 
necessary law passed and enforced? The usual 
answer would be — to seize power. And how to 
seize power ? Would it not require educating the’ 
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people in the desirability of the proposed legis- 
lation so that they may return to power the party 
advocating such legislation? Under democracy 
this is the only possible answer to the question ; 
which means that the change of thought is the 
only way to achieve our end, and since we are 
already doing it the advocates of legislation have 
no reason whatsoever to find fault with us. 


Bhoodan has another weapon in addition 
—that of changing the heart through tapas. 
Tapas can take many forms. To go round the 
villages on foot, as I am doing, is one such form. 
It helps me to explain to the people the injustice 
involved in the existing inequalities, social and 
economic, and to awaken them to the duty of 
weaning themselves away from this sort of sin. 
For example, at the present moment evictions are 
taking place at various places. We go to the Zamin- 
dars and convince them how unjust it is. If they 
do not understand it, then they run the danger 
of non-co-operation. The people would withdraw 
their co-operation and make it impossible for 
them to continue their present exploitation. 
Thus our technique which includes non-co-ope- 
ration and Satyagraha, in a way helps legislation 

“also. I confess that if people are driven to dis- 

appointment, there may ensue a bloody revolu- 
‘tion. But there is a fair possibility that all this 
may not be necessary and Bhoodan by itself may 
succeed in resolving the whole problem, if only 
the workers would apply themselves to it from 
all sides and bring this message home to the 
people. And from what experience I have had of 
our people, this does not seem to be at all im- 
possible. Anyway, I am working and will con- 
tinue to do so in this hope. 


But supposing that this hope does not mate- 
rialize, there will be three ways open to bring 
‘about the change. Of these the bloody revolution 


has to be ruled out of court. Indeed it is no way 


at all nor is it revolution in the real sense of the 
term. That leaves only two—legislation and 
non-co-operation. As explained above, I am not 
obstructing legislation, rather I am helping it in 
my own way. And I want that it should be an 
effective piece of legislation. 


What is happening at present is that as soon 
as a proposal for land legislation begins to be 
seriously discussed, questions of ceiling etc. are 
raised which take time to resolve themselves. In 
the meantime, landowners get their lands so dis- 
tributed that any legislation when it eventually 
may come into force is almost circumvented. It 
happened like that in Hyderabad State. A land- 
legislation has been passed there which allows 
landowners to keep 100 to 150 acres of dry land. 
The talk of the legislation had been in the air 
from the time I was in Telangana three years 
ago. The landowners, therefore, had ample time 
during which to redistribute their lands in a 


manner so as to escape the undesired operation 
of the law. The rich have not only riches but 
also ever-ready intelligence. Therefore I say, do 
pass a legislation if you will, but it should be so 
devised as not to result in making a fool of its 
makers. . 

Now remain non-co-operation and Satya- 
graha. The way of non-co-operation and Satya- 
graha is just and right, and one may resort to 
them if conditions demand it. But these 
weapons depend for their success on love. Love 
is the power behind Satyagraha. The more love 
one has, the more is one’s right to undertake 
Satyagraha. Now love expresses itself normally 
in the form of co-operation. I am therefore first 
going to the people and explaining to them 
lovingly what they should do. I am sure, many 
will heed to it and donate land. However, if they 
do not, there are with us other weapons — those 
of Satyagraha and non-co-operation. These are 
such that they do not trouble the opponent but 
bring out his change of heart. : 

Lastly I have a word for our workers. They 
must be atmavadi i.e. they should have firm faith 
that every one has a soul, and if we appeal to 
it his heart can be changed. The belief in such 
soul-force lies at the root of Bhoodan. For those 
who do not believe in it, the change of heart 
theory and Bhoodan must appear as void of 
sense. But if we believe that every one has an 
atma—a soul, then it follows that our threefold 
technique consisting of the change of heart and 
the change of thought and the consequent change 
of outer conditions must work. This is in short 
the philosophy behind the Bhoodan Yajna. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 
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COMPULSORY HEALTH SERVICE SCHEME 


To 
The Editor, Harijan 


The Harijan has been forcefully championing 
the cause of Freedom — political, economic and 
medical. Time and again the cause of Nature- 
Cure, as the one feasible solution of the health 
problems facing our country, has been advocated 
in the paper. 

May I, through the columns of your valuable 
paper, give vent to a problem of serious impor- 
tance? It would appear to affect, at present, 
only residents of Delhi and New Delhi, but as 
it is often repeated, it is just a beginning of a 
‘reform’ to be extended all over the country, it 
would affect the entire country in due course. 

The Central Government Contributory 
Health Service Scheme for Central Government 
Servants in New Delhi and Delhi may have been 
thought of as a measure to bring relief and suc- 
cour. The scheme, however, suffers from serious 
deficiencies. 

First, only allopathic doctors are proposed 
to be appointed under the Scheme. Does it stand 
to reason why votaries of other systems should 
subsidize allopathy ? 

Secondly, the system suffers from another 
great deficiency. Some doctors are to be recruited 
and a few families will be placed under the 
charge of one doctor, so that there will be no 


choice left for a particular individual, even if: 


he happens to be a votary of allopathy. 


The greatest sting of the scheme is that 
it is compulsory, that every Government 
servant should make a contribution to it, 
irrespective of whether he utilizes the scheme 
or not, irrespective of whether he is a 
conscientious objector or not. Followers of the 
Drugless School of Healing — ‘“ Nature-Cure” 
maintain (with full data to support their conten- 
tion) that drugging produces chronic disease. 


‘Can followers of such school be forced to pay for 


a drugging system, when they hold that drug- 


ging is a (hygienic) sin ? 


The index of a nation’s health is to be mea- 
sured by the fact as to how low the incidence 
of chronic disease is, and as to how little people 
resort to doctors and hospitals. Increasing hos- 
pital facilities and provision for free drugging 
would not mean less but more incidence of 
disease. A country like ours cannot pay the cost 
of a medication scheme. Nature-Cure is best suit- 
ed to India, as it is a science that can be learnt 
and practised by every family, in every home. 

New Delhi Ved Prakash 

[In regard to the issue of liberty raised in the above 
correspondence, it will interest the reader to know of an 
important observation made by Lord Douglas of Barlock 


in the House of Lords, Britain, January 27, 1954. I re- 
produce it from an interesting cyclostyled, bulletin, 


~ 


Should You Pay for Your Health ?, issued by the Indian 
_ Institute of Natural Therapeutics, Pudukkottai, S.L: 


15-7-54 M. P.] 


The battle for the liberty of the subject has 
to be renewed and fought in every age. No sooner 
has one encroachment been swept away than an- 
other arises to take its place. The passion to 
regulate the lives of others is deep-seated and 
hard to root out. It is most dangerous and most 
insidious when it arises not from motives of per- 
sonal gain but from the desire to inflict benefit 
upon others. In this era, the greatest danger to 
human freedom is the specialist or the expert, 
the man who has soaked himself in some branch 
of research and who wishes to impose upon 
others the pattern of conduct which he thinks is 
best. I do not refer to scientists, for a true scien- 
tist is one who has learned to take a broad and 
balanced view, one who is imbued with a healthy 
spirit of scepticism and not with fanaticism. 


In Praise of Action 


This eloquent passage, selected from Four 
Minute Essays by Dr. Frank Crave, appears on 
the front cover of Magazine Digest of August 


1948 : 

‘Doing clears the mind. Physical activity has a 
peculiar luminous effect upon the judgment. The 
soundest views of life come not from the pulpit or the 
professional chair, but from the workshops. 


‘To saw a plank or nail down a shingle, to lay a 
stone square or paint a house evenly, to run a locomotive 
or raise a good crop of corn, somehow reacts upon the 
intelligence. Such labour reaches the very inward essen- 
tial cell of wisdom — provided always the worker is brave, 
not afraid of his own conclusions, and does not hand his 
thinking over to some guesser with a large bluff. 

‘Doing makes religion. All the religion that is of 
any account is what we thrash out with our own hands, 
suffer out with our own hearts and find out with our own 
visions. 

‘Doing creates faith. Doubt comes from Sundays and 
other idle hours. The only people who believe the Ten 
Commandments are those who do them. Those who be- 
lieve the world is growing better are they who are trying 
to make it grow better. 

‘Doing brings joy. The sweetest of joys is the joy of 
accomplishment. Make love and you will feel love. Quit 
making love and you will doubt love. Be kind, steadily 
and persistently and you will believe in kindness. Be 
unclean and you will soon, sneer at anybody’s claim to 
virtue. Be mean and you will cease to believe there is 
any goodness in the world. 


‘So a man has his own destiny, his own creed, his 
own internal peace, his own nobility in his hands —lite- 
rally in his hands. For all the worth-while wisdom of 
goodness you have in your head and heart was soaked 
up from your hands.’ 

Vv. G. D. 


By Vinoba Bhave 
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QUIT ASIA 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


I think it was in 1945-46. In a speech that 
late Sardar Patel gave after coming out of jail, 
he said, not ‘ Quit India’ but ‘ Quit Asia’ should 
be our slogan now. I fear some must have 
thought then that the statement was surprising 
and too fantastic to be true. Today we see that 
it was not so. 


The invasion of Asia by the Christian world 
of the West began in the 16th or the 17th 
century. The English occupied India, the French 
held Indo-China, the Dutch occupied Indonesia. 
European Christianity invaded China and Japan 
too, though not with similar success. The whole 
age constituted a new chapter in world’s history. 
A new one in that history is being enacted now ; 
its watchword is ‘Quit Asia’. 


It is in the nature of a vested interest to be 
parasitic and exploiting the poor. This applies to © 


foreign rule as well. It is quite apparent that 
the colonial occupation by Europe of Asian terri- 
tories is today a danger to world peace and 
humanity. Even the little foreign spots like Div, 
Daman, Goa, Pondicherry etc. are menacing 
enough and threaten to resist the writings on the 
wall by violent means. The tragedy of Korea 
is being repeated at present in Indo-China, 
instead of the Christian world realizing the signs 
of the times and quitting Asia. 


‘The Asian Revolution’ is the title of a 
pamphlet containing a lecture by Sir Malcom 
Macdonald, the British High Commissioner, 
S.-E. Asia. He describes the present Asian 
situation in the following terms: 


“ At this lively moment in history the peoples of 
(S.-E. Asia, i.e. Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya with Singapore, Indonesia and Br. 
Borneo) .:....... are playing their part in the Asian 
Revolution which is one of the great events of the 
20th century. They are in process of throwing off the 
protective, but in some way restrictive rule of overseas 
Colonial Powers and they are building their own free 
National Governments. Politically conscious people in 
all these S.-E. Asian countries are devoting themselves 
to the two great aims of Asian Nationalists in these 

‘ days: First, the attainment of that political self-govern- 
ment, and second, the achievement of economic 
progress which shall bring higher standards of living 
for the Asian masses....So throughout §.-E. Asia the 
old type of colonialism is passing away.” : 


It is a question whether the French or the 
Portuguese or other colonial powers realize this 


_or no. It is equally a point how England or 
America think and act in this matter, because, 
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it seems, they are reluctant to take out their 
hands from the Asian pie, 


Such interference on the part of Western 
powers in Asian affairs is defended on grounds 
of growing fears of Communist expansion in 
Asian lands. To quote Malcom Macdonald again 
from his above-mentioned speech, 


“Like many human institutions (colonialism) has 
lived a full and vigorous life........ but it is growing 
out-of-date and is making ‘way for a successor. But as 
that colonialism is growing weaker so its successor, 
national self-rule is still not very strong. In some 
countries in S.-E. Asia it is still comparatively young; 
it is growing up; it is gathering its strength. And at 

' this moment before it has attained its mature strength, 
it is having to meet the attack of an enemy, a powerful 
and fanatical enemy—Communism...... In inter- 
national affairs Communism means Imperialism.” 


So it is that the ‘free world’ of Europe, 


America have undertaken the ‘ white man’s bur- . 


den’ of bringing in the new age of freedom in 
Asia; and to that end, the dollar is out to help 
not only economically but militarily with arms 
and armies even. 


These countries came to Asia during the 
colonial period of world history ; they were not 
as disinterested nor altruistic as they say at 
present. They may not be taken to be free from 
colonial covetousness and*acquisitiveness. For 
example, even this day we see how France and 
Portugal cling to their little enclaves in India. 
The British Commonwealth countries have cap- 
tured territories in Africa and Australia and 


‘they allow only White immigration, and it 


appears as if England and America stand in 
defence of such policy of exclusion. Therefore 
the first thing that is expected of these powers 
is to leave off the colonial policy of the bygone 
days. Instead of that we find, in the name of 
stemming the onrush of Communism, there is 
going on warfare and internal commotion among 
divided Asian countries. This is jeopardizing 
peace and freedom. But this is not realized by 
the colonial powers, nor do they stop taking to 
military means of intervention. Therefore, 
people fear whether there is now growing in the 
world a new type of world imperialism. 


Such a world imperialism aims to capture 
the whole world in its grip. Two protagonists of 
this ‘ism’ seem to have arisen at present — 
America and Russia. They come forth with the 
aim of a certain ideology prevailing in the whole 
world. If so, it is wrong on the part of both of 
them, because spreading of ideas cannot — 
should not be done through the wrong means of 
diplomacy and warfare etc. The means must be 
as the ends aimed at — non-violent and peaceful 
persuasion. Otherwise, surely they will not 
succeed. | 


A few days ago, an Indian Press corres- 
pondent at Geneva had put a question to Prime 
ee Chou En-lai, which: is be Hs Si bere: + 
here : 
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“Q: Can it be said that there are certain major 
problems which are common to the peoples of Asian 
_ countries ? In what way does Premier Chou En-lai 
think the peoples of Asian countries can help each 
other solve these problems? ' 


A: The aggressive policy of splitting the Asian 
countries into opposing military blocs is increasingly 
threatening peace and security of all Asian countries. 
This is a major problem facing the peoples of all Asian 
countries at present. It is our view that in order to 
ensure the peace of Asia and safeguard the rights of 
the peoples of all Asian countries to national indepen- 
dence and self-determination, the Asian countries 
should consult among themselves with a _ view to 
seeking common measures to safeguard peace and 
security in Asia by assuming obligations mutually and 
respectively.” (The Hindu, June 25, ’54) 


The Prime Minister of China immediately 
thereafter came to Delhi and saw Shri Nehru 
during his three days’ stay in the capital. At that 
very time President Hisenhower and Prime 
Minister Churchill were meeting at Washington, 
and it seems they discussed what should be done 
for <Asia’s security against Communist infil- 
tration. 


It is obvious that in such a discussion there 
should be Asia’s statesmen also. Supposing that 
peace is a collective responsibility of the entire 
world, even then it must be conceded that the 
nations of the part of the world, where peace 
might be in danger are surely the most con- 
cerned. It would not be a proper policy to evade 
them or not to consult them. We are in a new 
age now, wherein old ways of secret diplomacy 
are fast growing out of date. Asia wishes to 
manage her own affairs with self-respect and 
without any humiliation. This is not to refuse 
whatever aid and advice friendly and peace- 
loving nations of the world may give to her. In 
a way, freedom means the right to err. The first 
thing needed by Asia is to have her freedom to 
manage her own house. It is also necessary that 
Asian peoples unite for mutual benefit and 
friendly co-existence, and on the basis of no-war 
join together to work for their happy and peace- 
ful security. The only condition for such friendly 
unity should be that it must be consistent with 
and in furtherance of world peace and security, 
and not a group formation allied in rivalry or war 
against another group. 

30-6-’54 
2 (From the original in Gujarati) 
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A CASE FOR PROHIBITION * 


Prohibition is a fundamental necessity to 
improve the social order in India today and its 
enforcement is a duty enjoined by the Constitu- 
tion, says Shri Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of 
Bombay State, where prohibition has been in 
force for over seven years. : 


Shri Desai says the drink evil has wide rami- 


‘fications and the standard of living of the masses 


cannot be raised unless this evil is wiped out. 

@: The enforcement of total prohibition 
in Bombay State since April, 1950, “has 
aroused a measure of opposition. Do you feel 
that the ideals or goals behind the policy are 
understood in their proper perspective ? 

A: The policy of prohibition and the 
ideals behind it are understood by an over- 
whelming number of our people. There are a 
few, however, who refuse to understand and 
they deliberately carry on misleading propa- 
ganda against prohibition. There are others who 
do not understand the proper economics of pro- 
hibition because they are guided by some pre- 
conceived notions of economic theories. 

Q: Why was the introduction of prohibi- 
tion found netessary ? 

A: Prohibition is a fundamental necessity 
to improve the social order. Its proper enforce- 
ment- gives happiness to the masses. Practically, 
since its very inception, the Congress has been 
demanding prohibition. Now for many years a 
large section of the people has been in its favour. 
Remember also the large-scale movement against 
liquor and the subsequent picketing of bars and 
liquor*shops. Even at the cost of jail sentences, 
lathi-charges and other forms of persecution 
from the Government of those times the people 
persisted in this constructive programme. Be- 


-cause of this history and the ideals of our coun- 


try, prohibition has been unanimously adopted 
in our Constitution as a directive principle. It 
thus becomes a duty to be discharged and by 
enforcing prohibition, therefore, we have done 
nothing but our duty. 

Q: It has been argued that moral reform 
of this extent required widespread propaganda. 
Please explain some Statewide steps taken in 
this direction. 

A: Who could have done better propa- 
ganda than Mahatma Gandhi himself? He saw 
the havoc wrought in the lives of our poor people 
and ceaselessly propagated the advantage of 
weaning them from the destructive effects of 
narcotics and alcohol. Before prohibition was 
introduced in Bombay State, it was preceded by 
years of persuasive propaganda made by Con- 
gress workers as laid down by Gandhiji. Today, 
we are conveniently forgetting this background. 
But mere propaganda cannot suffice in making 
social reform effective. For, if propaganda alone 
- * An interview with Shri Morarji Desai by Smt. Bhadra 
Desai. 
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could do the necessary work, there would be no 


need for penal code to reform criminal tenden- 
cies. 


Q: Does prohibition infringe the right of the 
individual in a constitutional democracy ? Be- 
sides it has been suggested in some quarters, 
that if prohibition is meant to be a social reform 
for the neglected classes, the cost of alcohol itself 
should be made prohibitive. Is this viewpoint 


compatible with the need for total prohibition ? 


A: Certainly not. Prohibition cannot be 
said to infringe the liberty of an individual, as 
the liberty of no individual can be greater than 
the provisions of our Constitution. Every indivi- 
dual in turn is governed by the fundamental 
rights of the people as included in the Constitu- 
tion. Then again, in all democracies even in the 
West and in America all narcotic drugs have been 
prohibited. If this is justified as democratic ac- 
tion in a democratic State, how can the same be 
classified as an infringement of the constitu- 
tional democracy in our State ? In the final ana- 
~ lysis it becomes a perversion to say so. By 
making the price of alcohol prohibitive, effective 
prohibition cannot be enforced. Thereby pro- 
blems of illicit liquor would increase manifold. 

Q: Is it true that statistics reveal that the 
“drink habit” is prevalent among nearly 10 out 
of every 100 people in this country? If so, was 
prohibition introduced solely to reform this cross- 
section of society or for its simultaneous effect 
on the people as a whole? 

A: I cannot say exactly what percentage 
of the people is given to drinking. Nevertheless 
even if only 10 per cent of the people drink, 
almost 30 per cent of the population is concerned. 
Drinking by any individual affects his or her 
family and surroundings. This total section can- 
not, therefore, be said to be a small one. Habits 
with evil potentialities spread fast and are not 
easily given up. Besides, the drink habit is more 
prevalent among our poorer people. Their low 
standards have to be improved if we desire to 
raise the entire level of.our country. Such aims 
cannot be achieved unless the destructive habits 
like drinking are removed from them. It was 
Mahatma Gandhi who said that ‘“ the drink curse 
has desolated many a labourer’s home. There is 
no halfway house between drunkenness and pro- 
hibition. Well-to-do men may pretend to be 
moderate. But there is no such thing as modera- 
. tion possible among labourers.” 

Q: What, in your opinion, have been the 
’ consequences of prohibition under the following 
' general heads: (a) In rural areas which today 
form the larger regions of our State; (b) on our 


over-all economy ; (c) on crime throughout the 
State ? 


A: (a) The consequence of the policy in 
rural areas has been the raising of living stand- 
ards among the village communities. These 
facts are obvious and are freely admitted by 
those honest enough to do so. 


(b) Bombay State has continued to spend 
more money on welfare schemes than other 
States even after the introduction of prohibition. 
The dry policy has become a contributory factor 
in raising the living standards of the people and 
in providing a diversion for money from drink 
to valuable necessaries of life. It has thus ac- 
tually improved the economic conditions. 

‘ (ec) Prohibition has helped in-lessening the 
crimes of certain categories throughout the State. 

Q: Do you agree the long coastline of the 
State, absence of prohibition laws in some States, 
along its border-lines and lack of a uniform pro- 
hibition policy throughout India are the factors 
which mar the effectiveness of prohibition ? 

A: All these are impediments to a certain 
extent but they do not deter us. It must, how- 
ever, be said that most of the States, excepting 
the Goa authorities, have given good co-operation 
to usin enforcing this policy. 


Q: Do you concur with the experience of. 


social workers that prohibition by its very nature 
is full of difficult problems ? 

A: All social reforms are full of difficulties 
but these should not prevent us from making at- 
tempts to introduce reforms. Human ability is 
of little value if it cannot face difficulties bravely 
and squarely. Nothing of lasting value can be 
achieved without solving difficult problems. 

Q: How do you measure the success of 
prohibition ? 

A: Actually out of every 100 people who 
used to drink, 70 or 80 have given up the habit. 
The rest, even though they drink through the 
issue of permits or illegal ways, have also partly 
benefited. I do realize that despite the prohibi- 
tion laws some people continue to drink but their 
number is much less than before. Take for ex- 
ample, public holidays, festivals and the like. 
You will see fewer results of drunkenness on the 
streets than ever before. Moreover, we receive 
numerous reports of people giving up drink and 
of the benefits that have accrued to them. Peti- 
tions requesting the Government not to relax 
prohibition are also not few. 

Q: Is prohibition mainly concerned with 
the “morals” of the people? Are not moral 
principles interconnected with the practical exi- 
gencies of daily life? 

A: Prohibition is meant for the economic 
and social uplift of the people. Moral principles 
play this undeniable role in life and hence their 
relevance to exigencies of everyday life. 

Q: Will you say something, about the diffi- 
culties the State encounters in enforcing prohi- 
bition ? 

A: The difficulties are the “ones created 
mainly by those opposing prohibition. 

Q: As a member of the A.I.C.C. what do 
you think will be the result of its latest directive 
recommending prohibition to all the States ? 

A: The directive will strengthen our hands 
and help the country to go dry. 
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VINOBA IN CHAMPARAN 
(By “ Dadu ry 
Though Vinoba entered Bihar on his Bhoo- 
dan mission in September, 1952, and began 
covering one district after another, he had Cham- 
paran out of mind as he felt sure that land would 
be obtained in that sacred and sacrificial district 


for the mere asking. As we know it was in that 


district that Gandhiji had his first Satyagraha. 
And he was perfectly correct. For, I myself have 
had some experience of Bhoodan work in Cham- 
paran sometime ago when I contacted about a 
dozen small villages whose grateful populace 
easily donated about 90 acres on gentle persua- 
sion. But the general people could not quite 
follow, not wrongly, why Vinoba should not come 
to their innocent district. As the time of his 
departure from Bihar drew near, their call be- 
came insistent and Vinoba decided to devote one 


month in Champaran, and entered the district on 
14th June, 1954. 

Champaran is a district of big farms and 
sugar mills. A common saying of its peasantry 
is: ‘Neel-ha gaya, Mill-ha aya’ (the indigo 
planters have been replaced by mill proprietors). 
On thousands of acres of land there is grown cane 
which feeds the Bihar sugar mills. I need not 
go into the woes of cane cultivators here. Suffice 
it to State that they are as miserable and under- 
fed as their brethren in Gorakhpur and other 
sugar districts. But they are lovable, hospitable 
and full of feeling and warmth. Despite the rains 
they come to attend Vinoba’s prayer meetings in 
their thousands to listen to him with rapt 
attention. 

On 26th June, Vinoba was at Brindaban 
Ashram, near the Kumarbagh halt of the 
Muzaffarpur-Narkatiaganj branch of the N. E. 
Railway. Brindaban Ashram is a prominent 
educational centre of Bihar. Also in 1939 was 
held there the fifth annual session of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, attended by the Mahatma himself. 
Close to it lies Ranipur, the village home of the 


late Pandit Prajapati Mishra, former president of 


the Bihar State Congress Committee. Vinoba’s 
post-prayer speech at Brindaban, was a reply to 
Acharya Narendra Dev’s criticism of the Bhoo- 
dan movement. The speech is given elsewhere, 
therefore I may not dilate upon it here. 

Three days later, Vinoba reached Sugauli, 
noted for the British-Gurkha Treaty of 1818. 
From here goes a railway line to Raxaul whence 
one gets a bus for Khatmandu, the capital of 
Nepal. In the afternoon, the workers of the dis- 


- trict Gram: Panchayat gave a demonstration of 


physical exercises. Seeing them, Vinoba observed 

that they did not form an essential part of pan- 

chayat activities. He, however, placed a few 

points before them for their consideration : 

7 1. There should be study circles or 
mandals at different places where people 
should be brought in touch with new thoughts 


and currents. Sarvodaya and Gandhian lite- 
rature should be studied and read out to the 
people. 

2. They should raise production of the 
country. Unless production is increased and 
village unemployment removed, village people 


cannot be enthused to any activity.. What is — 


the use of building roads that help city-people 
to exploit village-folk ? 
3. The panchayats should see that there 


is neither anybody unemployed in their village, — 


nor hungry. As boycott of foreign goods 
brought Swaraj, boycott of mill goods was 
necessary for village Swaraj or Gram-raj. 


4. As land was the primary basis of pro- 
duction, village land must be redistributed. 
Land must belong to the village and there 
should be no one landless anywhere. 


5. The real strength of the panchayat 
lies in public opinion. The panchayats should 
run according to the will of and under the con- 
trol of village people. It matters little whether 
Government recognizes them or not. People 
should work with their own strength. 


Thirteenth of June was the solar eclipse day. 
In his post-prayer address Vinoba said that peo- 
ple went to Kurukshetra on that day because 
there was taught the great lesson of detachment 
through the Gita in which Krishna asked Arjuna 
to cast off his attachment ( AY) and thus re- 
move the eclipse ( gga) which had overshadow- 


ed his (Arjuna’s) brain. As people bathed and 
made gifts on the occasion of an eclipse, they 
should resolve anew and donate their wealth and 
lands. Our attachment had eclipsed our intellect 
and heart. He made an earnest plea to take a 


lesson from the sacred day and offer to the 


society what they had with all their heart. 


We were at Areraj on July 1, 1954. Next to 
Baidyanathdam, it is one of Bihar’s most im- 
portant religious places. In his evening prayer- 
meeting, Vinoba expressed his joy at the fact 
that Bihar houses consisted of large families, 
which was an indication of mutual love. But he 
regretted that lately, on account of Zamindari 
abolition measures or otherwise, they were ren- 
dering land into pieces and transferring it in 
the name of their relatives and near ones. This 
would result in loss of love and goodwill and was 
bound to prove ruinous. He said that God’s 
object in giving much to some was only to 
test whether they spent it on themselves in 
vain or for those poorer than themselves. 
Wealth was a sort of strength to be properly uti- 
lized. Tulsidas wrote Hanuman-Chalisa (atata 
aietat) and not Ravana-Chalisa (tam aretat) 
though Ravana was not less powerful than 
Hanuman. Tulsidas did so for the simple reason 
that Hanuman used his energy and talents to 
help and serve others while Ravana for contrary 
ends. 
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The audience at Manchargawan next day 
was rather small. As it was a clear sky that day 
after several cloudy and rainy days, most of the 
villagers had gone for paddy transplantation. 
There were more children in the meeting. Vinoba 


told them that their parents expected them to. 


study devotedly and do right work at the right 
time. He deplored the ‘practice of modern stu- 
dents of wasting eight months and mugging up 
for examinations night and day in the last month. 
Knowledge was to be acquired bit by bit and 
regularly, without any break. He referred to the 
instructive story of the hare and the tortoise. He 
said that we must be steady like the tortoise. 
These days, our workers, social or political, took 
to many things at a time and hence miserably 
failed to achieve any substantial results. What 
was seriously required all over the country was 
single-mindedness. 


Our last halt of the week was at Turkolia, 
some six miles away from Motihari, the head- 
quarters of the district. We were staying at the 
local middle school. An important visitor in the 
afternoon was an official who asked a common 
question: If everything depends on God where 
is the liberty for man to do or undo anything ? 


Vinoba dwelt on this question at length in 
his evening discourse. At theoutset, he observed, 
we must know that in our humble language we 
tried to describe God. There was no reason to 
suppose that our descriptions were correct and 
sufficient. Out of His infinite compassion, He 
tolerated them. But it was better to sing His 
praises with our faulty or incomplete expressions 
than to waste our time in trifles and quarrels. 
Coming to the question, he said that God did 
leave some liberty in our own hands too. When 
we tie a bullock to a pillar by a rope, the bullock’s 
movements are confined to the circle (with rope 
long radius) round the pole. But he is free in 
the circle to sit or stand, lie or sleep. So also 
God has imposed certain limitations on man. But 
in the sphere of those limitations, he is absolutely 
free. As for example, He has provided us with 
a body which cannot stay without air. But He 
has left it to our choice whether we use good and 
fresh air, or the bad and foul one and whether 
we keep our homes and villages neat or dirty. 
Another restriction that He has imposed on us 
“is that we would reap as we sow. That is His 
law. Once having made it, he does not at all 
interfere. He has ordained that a good action 
bears good fruit and vice versa. Fire can be used 
both for cooking a meal and burning a house. If 
our house goes afire, it is due to our carelessness 
and we cannot absolve ourselves of our respon- 
sibility by shifting the thing on God. God’s name 
was being used for maintaining the status quo, 
which is awful. If it is the will of God that a 
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rich man should have wealth, why does he go 
to the court in case there is a decoity in his 
house ? If a patient dies, we hold God responsi- 
ble for it. Why do we not do so when the doctor’s 
medicine cures him of disease? It is strange 
distribution of responsibilities. It is rank atheism. 
Because the world is unhappy, God like a true 
father, wants a change in the status quo in the 
existing situation. If we act according to His law 
there would not be that misery which stalks the 
world today. Concluding, Vinoba enjoined upon 
the people to do things that would be liked by 
God. That would make our life happy, change 
the woe-ridden world and usher in new society. 
Bhoodan was the symbol which called upon them 
to do their duty to their neighbour. 


9-7-"54 
Camp Chaita 
BHOODAN FIGURES 
{Up to 10-7-’54) 
S. N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1. Assam 1,692 —- 
2. Andhra 18,976 — 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,05,945 46,666 
4. Orissa 94,645 708 — 
5. Karnatak 1,809 239 
6. Kerala 17,000 wie 
7. Gujarat 35,228 942 
8. Tamilnad 21,697 256 
9. Delhi 9,245 Al 
10. Punjab 6,847 — 
11. Bengal 2,210 — 
12. Bihar 20,78,072 557 
13. Madhya Pradesh 66,200 1,416 
14. Madhya Bharat 62,412 —- 
15. Maharashtra 15,480 — 
16. Mysore 3,414 —- 
17. Rajasthan 3,21,544 4,088 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 5,141 152 
19. Saurashtra 41,000 — 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900 — 
21. Hyderabad 92,114 10,505 
Total 34,02,571 65,570 


(Total collection on 31-5-’54 was 33,71,075 acres). 
P. B. No. 48 | KRISHNARAJ MEHTA 


Gaya (Bihar) Office Secretary 
A. I. Sarva Seva Sangh, 
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GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The National Congress of Women met at 
Calcutta in June last and passed several note- 
worthy resolutions. I have on my pending file, 
the cutting of the following one deserving to be 
specially noted here : 


“Women in search of employment was the subject 
of another resolution. It proposed a nationwide scheme 
for utilizing the spare time of housewives who are not 
highly educated or trained, by providing a network 
of training centres on a mohalla or ward basis where 
women could obtain work to do in their homes in the 
nature of sewing, toy-manufacturing, leather work, etc. 
The exploratioh of further avenues of work for women 


was stressed and it was suggested that for women in : 


rural areas, handicraft centres should be started with 
raw material and marketing facilities provided by the 
Government.” 


The hard times through which we are 
passing today make it necessary for women, 
specially of the middle classes, to be in search 
of gainful employment. I do not know whether 
it is a healthy sign of our social order wherein 
women are required to go out of their legitimate 
and rightful sphere of the home and in search 
of employment. In urban areas, the search is 
growing rampant, chiefly on the part of the edu- 
cated young women; it is fast on its way to 
creating a social problem, not merely economic 
in nature. 


However, leaving aside this larger point for 
the present, it must be admitted that our women- 
folk do generally require to be gainfully and 
healthily employed in their spare time from their 
daily home duties. They should, therefore, 
have with them suitable home-crafts and due 
training facilities should be made available for 
them. This may be better done by our basic edu- 
cational system itself, to be further supplemented 
by diverse vocational classes conducted by volun- 
tary agencies chiefly of women. 


The resolution quoted above rightly points 
out such a need, and at the end notes that facili- 
ties for marketing produce from such home-crafts 
must be provided by Government. While appro- 
ving the suggestion, it must be added that much 
of such produce should be better consumed in 
our own homes, Normally speaking, it must have 


an automatic market-—our homes themselves. 
The home-crafts that may be chosen should be 
accordingly thought out. It is here and from this 
point of view that Gandhiji’s suggestion of spin- 
ning and Khadi is pre-eminently useful and im- 
portant. The Women’s Congress can well take up 
the idea. Khadi is the Queen of women’s home- 
crafts. That alone is potent enough to supply all 
our homes with a highly gainful, self reliant and 
honourable home-industry, which may, in course 
of time, revolutionize our social, industrial and 
economic life. It will have a very wholesome 
effect on the education of children and the peace 
and wellbeing of our homes. The Charkha is the 
real emblem of happy employment for women 
in their yery homes. All other crafts can well 
develop round that radiating centre. It is the job 
for our women, creating revolutionary forces for 
the good of our home economy and the nation as 
well. It will be a real act of service to the nation 
if our women’s organizations take up this sugges- 
tion. This will enable them to go out in the villa- 
ges, where really the work of the welfare and 
uplift of women is most needed. 
17-7-’54 


‘ 


TO THE TOWN-BRED 
’ (By Gandhiji) 


The village work frightens us. We who are 
town-bred find it trying to take to the village life. 
Our bodies in many cases do not respond to the 
hard life. But it is a difficulty which we have 
to face boldly, even heroically, if our desire is to 
establish Swaraj for the people, not substitute 
one class rule by another, which may be even 
worse. Hitherto the villagers have died in their 
thousands so that we might live. Now we might 
have to die so that they may live. The difference 
will be fundamental. The former have died un- 
knowingly and involuntarily. Their enforced 
sacrifice has degraded us. If now we die know- 
ingly and willingly, our sacrifice will ennoble us 
and the whole nation. Let us not flinch from the 
necessary sacrifice, if we will live as an indepen- 
dent self-respecting nation, 


Young India, 17-4-’24 
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VINOBA IN CHAMPARAN 
II 
(By “ Dadu”’) 


The week began with our march to Motihari. 
Leaving Turkolia in the small hours of the 
morning on Sunday, July 4th, we reached Moti- 
hari just before 7 a.m. Motihari is the headquar- 
ter of Champaran district. As we approached the 
town, the sky resounded with the cries of: 
“Champaran Zila men bdila-zamin ke Koi na 
rahega, Koi na rahega” (there will be none 
landless in the district of Champaran). We en- 
camped at Benajaraia Pandal, the headquarters 

of the District Congress Committee. 

There was a stream of visitors all through 
the day. In the afternoon representatives of the 
press and intellectuals of the city met Vinoba at 
‘a conference. To a query whether he intended to 
offer non-co-operation against the Zamindars or 
Government, Vinoba replied, ‘‘ Bhoodan itself is 
Satyagraha where defeat is out of question. But 
- it may come in future if there be need. Non-co- 
operation and Satyagraha are a part of the Bhoo- 
dan process. But I do not think in terms of the 
next step. As Bapu said, ‘One step is enough for 
Ine.” 

When questioned about the progress of the 


movement, he observed, “ Of course, the response 


: of the people is beyond expectation. Only work- 


ers are wanted. But those who have not donated 


land today will do so tomorrow. They cannot 


ee escape it as they cannot escape death.” 


The evening prayer was attended by more 


than 10,000 people, including women. In his 


post-prayer discourse, Vinoba began by referring 


= toa recent utterance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


in which the latter had asked the people to stand 
on their own feet rather than seek others’ help. 
Vinoba called it a right resolve made at the right 
moment and in keeping with the teachings of 
- our scriptures. He pointed out that we must be 


__ self-sufficient in our basic requirements like food, 


clothing, medicine, etc. in which no nation should 
depend on another nor exploit any other. We 
have ample wealth in the form of human power, 
intellect and natural resources, which can help 
us easily to stand on our own feet. Vinoba de- 
_ plored that some people were afraid of the enor- 
mous population in the country: If we had 
36 crores of mouths to feed, we had also 72 crores 
- of hands to work with, which must be provided 
with suitable tools and implements to work with. 
He added that for an adequate employment of 
these resources, two things were very necessary 
—unhity amongst ourselves and decentralization 
of the powers enjoyed by the Centre. As regards 
the first, he suggested that changes must be intro- 
duced in the methods of election which were 
aggravating the evils of communalism and cast- 
eism. We might have different ideologies, but 
for work we must have similar programmes on 
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which all parties or groups agreed. The second 
requisite required. a distribution of the powers 
held at the Centre. It was fantastic that a few 
brains at Delhi should plan for the whole country 
in their own way. Every village must be deve- 
loped as a self-sufficient unit. What was desirable 
was distribution of work on right lines and the 
things which could be made in the villages should 
be prepared there. He asked the city people to 
contribute to the Sampattidan Yajna regularly. 
Finally, Vinoba enjoined upon the youth to come 
forward and donate their life for the cause. 

On the fifth, we stayed at Bharaulia farm. 
Champaran is rich in farms belonging to various 
mill-owners. In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba 
placed three points before the farm-déwners of 
Bihar. First, farms should be converted into trusts 
and all the labourers working on the farm should 
be taken as trustees of the farm with the same 
ownership rights as the farm-owners’. Secondly, 
in place of the money crops, they should grow 
all such crops on the farms as are required for 
the people in one form or another. Thirdly, sons 
of farm-owners should work and labour on the 
farms together with those of the labourers, and 
that no tractors, except for breaking fallow lands, 
be allowed thereon. 


Our next halt, on the sixth, was at Madhu- 
bani Ashram. During the course of the morning 
walk from Bharaulia to Madhubani Ashram, 
there was a talk with Vinoba on the place of 
bhiksha in society. Vinoba observed that sala- 
ries, however small, were a burden to the Central 
pay-master body or authority; while bhiksha in- 
volved no bodily labour. Hence all those who 
resorted to bhiksha should do some bodily labour 
regularly. They may go round for 25 days in a 
month and rest for five days at one spot. Within, 
they must have feeling of sannyas, while they 
must behave as a yogee from without. : 


We had a student-visitor from Delhi, shortly 
to go to Europe on some tour. Explaining to 
him the significance of the Bhoodan Yajna move- 
ment, Vinoba said, “ Essentially it is a moral 
movement. Mine is not so much to provide food 
to the hungry as to bring it home to the people 
that before they take their food they must share 
it with others. I want to create an atmosphere 
of ‘giving’ in this age of ‘ taking’.” Vinoba also 
dwelt on the necessity of the recognition of 
Hindi, Urdu and Bengali in world conferences. 
He held the view that in international gatherings, 
a language which was spoken by more than five 
crores of people should find a place. Thus twelve 
languages, six of Asia, viz. Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
Chinese, Japanese, and Arabic, and of Europe, 
viz. English, French, Spanish, Russian, Italian 
and German must be accorded equal status. 


In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba asked the 
people of Madhubani locality to take a pledge 
that they would refuse to use those city-made 
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things which they could prepare themselves, e.g. 
Cloth, oil, gur, shoes, etc. They must have their 
own schools and dispute-settling institutions. 
They would then be able to establish Swarajya 
in their villages. 


On 7th July, we were at Dhaka, a Thana 
headquarter. In his address after the prayer, 
Vinoba said that Kisans could develop into the 
greatest devotees of God if only they made cer- 
tain changes in their life. Religion was meaning- 
less without the practice of love and honesty. 
The society, continued Vinoba, was said to be 
divided into two classes : the haves and the have- 
nots. But the latter had also feeling of owner- 
ship like the former.. He, in fact, also wanted to 
have two classes, viz., those who had cast off 
the ownership and those who had not. The war 
between the two would be a non-violent war. If 
the Kisan transferred ownership to the society, 
his honesty would gain strength and _ solidity 
and he would be regarded as a true phal-tyagi 
in the terms of the Gita. 


In the afternoon: on the same day, Vinoba 
met the young Brahmachari students of Sarvo- 
daya Gurukul, Bairaginia, a village in Muzaffar- 
pur district, about seven miles from Dhaka. He 
asked them to make their own cloth and produce 
their own vegetables. He recommended regular 
study in the early hours of the morning. He also 
stressed on the need of imparting essential ele- 
ments of all religions together with the teaching 
of the Vedic religion. The fundamentals were 
the same in all. Besides they must be taught 
some language other than the mother-tongue, 
Hindi. 

The workers’ meeting in the afternoon of the 


. 8th July at Bakhri, in Patahi Thana, was very 


remarkable. About 14 workers, both Congress 
men and Praja-Socialists, came forward with 
their gifts. Vinoba expressed the hope that they 
would be able to carry successfully the banner 
of revolution in their Thana as also the district. 


Referring to this event. in his post-prayer 
speech, Vinoba said that like evil, goodness was 
also contagious. Nay, it was ‘contagion’ lasting far 
longer, as goodness was an attribute of the soul. 


To spread this ‘contagion’ more and more peo- © 


ple should ‘come forward to donate their life for 
the cause. 


On the 9th we were at Chaita, another village 


in the Patahi Thana of Champaran. The response 


in the workers’ meeting that day was not so gene- 
rous as in previous one. Workers, rich as 


_ they were, recognized the virtue of the move- 


ment but their attachment came in their way, 
they said. 

The week closed with our stay at Madhuban 
where the evening meeting was attended by no 
less than 10,000 men and women. Addressing 
them after the prayer, Vinoba observed that a 
right thought, sad-vichar, if not turned into ac- 
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tion, carries no value. It must be raised to the 
status of a religious thought, dharma-vichar and 
brought into practice. “I want our workers to 
understand the basic difference between sad- 
vichar and dharma-vichar. Bhoodan belongs to 
the latter category.” 


14-7-’54 
Camp: Kesaria (Champaran) 


NATIONAL ILL-HEALTH SCHEME 


One out of every eight patients who go to 
a doctor (under the National Health Scheme in 
Britain), an investigation has shown, goes to he 
treated for the common cold. But there is no 
treatment for the common cold —except the 
exercise of commonsense! One-eighth of the 
doctor’s patients, in fact, are wasting his time 
and their own. 


Nor is this all. In a book just published a 
former medical Director General of the Royal 
Navy, Sir Sheldon Dudley; reminds us that there 
is still no specific treatment known for influenza. 
Nor even a means to shorten the duration of 
flu’s attack. 

And did you realize that there is no medical 
evidence that the operation for tonsils, per- 
formed annually on thousands of children, is of 
any benefit to them ? 


In other words, huge sums of money are ~ 
ce cures 0 


being wasted on “treatment” and 
which are of no clinical value whatsoever. 

Sir Sheldon urges a new approach. We must 
forget. our present preoccupation with disease 
and instead concentrate upon health. Preven- 
tion, he reiterates, is better than cure. 


The Minister of Health, Mr Iain Macleod, 
has been saying the same thing. “‘ We must en- 


courage the cult of good health,” he tells us,. 


“rather than emphasize the healing of ill- 


_ health.” =“ 
But what'is Mr Macleod doing about? The 


cost of N. H. S. is growing to a frightening size. 


We cannot afford the present wastage on what | 


are virtually “quack” remedies. Unless the 
Ministry acts quickly the N. H. S. may become 
unworkable. 

(Reproduced from Editorial, The Baily Sketch, London, 
2nd Nov. ’53) 

[When in our own country, we are thinking to orga- 
nize Health Schemes like the British, it is worth while 
noting what Britain is experiencing about its N. H. S. 
Is it not a better plan to spend whatever we can spare 
from our national budget, for health rather than for 
ill-health ? 


12-7-'54 


By Vinoba Bhave 


BHOODAN YAJNA 
{ Land-Gifts Mission ] 
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EAST AND WEST MEET 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The four great statesmen of the modern 
world met in conference a few days ago— 
Sir Winston Churchill and President EKisenhower 
in Washington, Prime Ministers Nehru and 
Chow En-lai in Delhi; —the former two in the 
West, the latter two in the Hast. A cartoonist 
suggested in his drawing whether this was how 
East and West, which should meet as one, were 
- behaving at present. 


There is also another significant thing about 
the two meetings. At Washington met only Eng- 
land and America ; the Soviet Communism which 
is a product of their world, was not present at 
that meeting. Unlike that, the Delhi meeting 
might be said to have both the worlds in it, viz., 
the so-called ‘free world’ and the ‘Communist 
World’. . 

At Washington the latter world was not pre- 
sent. Not only that, the two statesmen who met 
' there did so with a view to confabulate what 
should rather be done to bag the latter world and 
stop its onrush in §.-E. Asia. 

The separate deliberations therefore that 
took place at the two places marked themselves 
out accordingly. We saw something about it in 
one of the previous issues of this paper. 

Fundamentally the world problem is only 
one: Technology and industrialism are the new 
attributes of this age. The Western world inten- 
sively devoting itself to science came to discover 
the power-driven machine, and with its help set 
up a new and exclusive economic order, and but- 
tressed it with adequate armaments etc. With 
the strength and power acquired therefrom it 
roamed over the whole wide world and brought 
as much of it as it could under its heels. The 
_ sole aim of this episode in world’s history was 

_ to draw away raw materials for feeding the colos- 


sus of the all-deVouring machine that Western 


industrialism had devised. To do the job suc- 
cessfully well the West established its colonial 
rule in the Hast and thus assured to itself unim- 
peded supply of raw materials and monopoly 
market for its manufactured goods. 

This business of colonial exploitation by the 
Western world is going on for the last one 
century and more. The world is now smarting 
under its mal-effects and is trying to see its way 
out of them. 

One very apparent effect of this new order 
was that the peoples of the world came to be 
divided in two camps—the colonial powers of 
the West and the rest in the world that became 


under the new order ‘ hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water’ for the former. The latter are at 
present described as economically backward, who 
have now become conscious and desire to come 
to their own in their own homelands. Naturally 
this is a cause of worry and annoyance for the 
colonial powers. : 


There came about a second thing as a result 
of the machine age; which is even more signifi- 
cant than the first noted above. This was to 
divide the very world which gave birth to the 
new age. Western thinkers called it capitalism, 
which set in a class-war among the very people 
who prospered under the new economic order in 
the world, A great lover of the poor that he was, 
Marx closely studied the whole phenomenon and 
provoked a thought world that has been a very 
efficient cause of revolution among those peoples, 
which we all know is the socialist or the com- 
munist doctrine. Thus the new machine age not 
only divided the world into two, but it also 
caused a deep schism in the very Western world 
as well. 


The effect of the new age on the exploited 
Eastern peoples was no less remarkable. It gave 
birth * to another great and efficient cause of 
revolution: Gandhiji forged the weapon of 
Satyagraha to meet the challenge of colonialism 
to the Eastern humanity. The world has not till 
now heeded to nor studied the Satyagraha doc- 
trine as well as Marxism; however it is a com- 
plete social philosophy for the removal of ills 
from which the whole modern world is suffering. 
India represents or is expected to represent this 
new philosophy. 


I do not propose here to go into an elaborate 
comparison of these two philosophies or their — 
technique of revolution. However one of their 
aspects should be noted here. Marxism is the 


child of the 19th century urban civilization of 


the modern West ; in comparison to it Gandhism 
is a philosophy of the rural civilization, which is 
an emblem of the ancient culture of the Hast. 
Marx did not work in rural environments and for 
their problems or amelioration ; his work was 
conditioned by the technological surroundings of 
the urbanizing West. Gandhiji’s work was more 
broad-based than that. If we note that most of 
world’s population also, like that of India or 
China, lives in villages, the chief problem for the 
world too is to study them and work for their 
problems. Cities do not constitute a special or 
separate problem, as they come in, I think, as a 
part of the larger problem of rural life. The 
thesis of David Mitrany in his recent book 


* Japan, as a result of Western impact on her, took 
to imitating Western ways, which is not noted here, for 
the obvious reason that it was no new philosophy nor a 
new technique of revolution that may help backward 


‘nations of the East to rise and come to their own. China’s 


revolution is in the process of finalizing itself and taking 
shape. 
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Marx Against the Peasant that Marx neglec- 


ted the problem of the Peasant and his life, is, I 
think, a true one. 

Over and above this, there was another note- 
worthy difference also in the two meetings of the 
four statesmen : The Washington meeting repre- 
sented the urban civilization of the opulent 
West; while the Delhi meeting represented 
world’s rural civilization of the poor Hast. 

At the present juncture in world’s history, 

when fundamental questions in its progress are 
: agitating mankind, we should seriously study 
them. The backward nations of the East should 
also do it. Imitating the opulent and dominating 
West will not help. It is rather a question of de- 
vising a way of life so that all the peoples of the 
world may co-exist in peace and happiness, with 
mutual aid and self-reliance. The main question 
for the world is to free itself from the deadly 
grips of colonialism and capitalism. Marxism, in 
' its search for ways and means to do it, was con- 
ditioned by Western technological conditions and 
accepted violent means as good _ enough. 
Gandhism worked in quite a different context 
and with the general background of world’s 
human problem accepted non-violence as the 
basic condition of its technique. It is necessary 
that India and China‘and other backward peoples 
of the world keep this larger view before them 
and work accordingly. For, so working, they 
will benefit the whole world also and the cause 
of its peace. 

18-7-’54 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


CADET CORPS UNIFORM AND KHADI 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A secondary school teacher in the course of 


his letter to me writes: m 

“For a few months past a new student activity, 
called the Auxiliary Cadet Corps has come into being 
in our school. Some three teachers who underwent 
the training in the class that was conducted for two 
weeks in Ahmedabad last May took the initiative and 
started the activity. How far this activity will inculcate 
discipline and spirit of service in school students is a 
question which future alone will answer. But at pre- 
sent students in great number are rushing to join in 
this activity; for, they are dazzled and attracted by 
the pomp and show which go with the Auxiliary Cadet 
Corps. It is almost obligatory to put on the uniform 
of mill cloth, boots, socks and hats. 

“TI offered to the Managers of our school to supply 
them if they desired, the fast-coloured Khaki Khadi 
for the Cadet Corps uniform. But they forthright re- 
jected my proposal with a remark that there was no 
place for Khadi in this activity. 

“You must be aware that spinning, weaving and 
even Hindi. are taught half-heartedly in secondary 
schools. Teachers as well as their superiors have no 
faith in them. Not only that, but they seem to be all 
the while anxious to throw these subjects overboard 
at an earliest opportunity. 

“ Most of our Government officers with their showy 
and pompous dress have been, for the last seven years, 
wiping out the love for Khadi, simplicity and spirit of 
service from the minds of young boys. If now the 
Auxiliary Cadet Corps activity gives preference to mill 


cloth for uniform, the bureaucracy will find it still 
’ easier to obliterate whatever traces of love for Khadi 
etc. are left in the intelligentsia. The reason is not 
far to seek. Most of the students join schools and 
colleges with the object of securing Government posts. ~ 
They, therefore, try to imitate Government officers in 
their dress'and behaviour.” 
The above letter is helpful to understand 
what goes on in the name of education. It can 
be described as an apt instance of an unchallenge- 


able indictment against the system of education 


' that obtains today in the country. The other day 


Pandit Jawaharlalji, giving vent to his heart 
anguish about the sad state of education, ob- 
served that the present primary and secondary 
education was quite useless. We find here the 
reason for this sad remark of Shri Nehru. 

Why should Khadi have no place in uniforms 
for Cadet Corps? Incidentally, the names selec- 
ted for the bodies which aim to work for the ser- 
vice of the nation are not proper. They should 
be in the national language. Uniforms should be 
of Khadi. Moreover, if Government has to bear 
the expenses, it is all the more necessary to see 
that the nation’s money is used in purchasing 
Khadi. Khadi will also exert a healthy influence 
of self-help and simplicity on the minds of the 
students. 

It is to be admitted with great regret that 
the correspondent’s complaint against the men- 
tality of Government servants is not baseless 
and untrue. If Cadet Corps activity is meant for 
educating our boys, it should be our conscious 
effort to inculcate in students the spirit of service, 
simplicity and love for the poor people of India. 
Why should they not adopt the uniform of Seva- 
dal volunteers, for example, that is simple and 
in harmony with the nation’s ideals and tradi- 
tions ? Why should there be a necessity of boots 
and socks ? This activity must mark the students 
with patriotism and strength of moral character. 
We should agree with the correspondent that we 
cannot afford the pomp and show which erect a 
wall of separation between us and our simple 
countrymen. 

The remarks about bureaucracy and its in- 
fluence on young boys are equally true. We have 
still to work for the bureaucracy giving place to 
the flowering of true democracy in our land. 

13-7-’54 
(From Gujarati) 
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TECHNOLOGY IN VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 
(By Maurice Frydman) 


India is now on the parting of the ways. On 
one hand, there is the urgent need for more food, 
clothing, shelter, books, medicines and means of 
constructive use of leisure, — in short, of a higher 
standard of life; on the other, the evils of cen- 
tralized and power-driven production, whether 
State or private, are so.monstrous that there is 
a strong movement in this country away from 
all centralization to a return to decentralized 
production through far going individualization, 
especially in articles of first necessity. 


If village industries have to face the task of 
satisfying the essential needs of India’s popula- 
tion with any hope of success, they cannot and 
should not be technologically limited to hand 
and animal power. They will use power, but the 
power shall come to the worker and benefit 
_the worker, the worker will not go to a fac- 
tory to work for’a wage and benefit somebody 
else. The technology of village industries must 
develop in the direction of high capacity small 
tools and plants which will enable the individual 
owner-worker to compare in productivity per 
head and per rupee invested with the centralized 
industries, in which the non-productive spending 
on organization, transport, sales and capital divi- 
dend exceeds by far the wage received by the 
workman. The object of the village industries 
movement is to eliminate every form of non-pro- 
ductive occupation by centralizing in the indivi- 
dual the labour, executive, managerial, financial 
and commercial functions by giving him an 
assured market and efficient tools and a general 
atmosphere of encouragement and confidence. 


- In other words, while profit-bearing indus- 
tries are capital-centered and serve capital, life- 
bearing village industries are man-centered and 
serve man. While village industries have no 
quarrel with power as such, control over power 
production and distribution must not. go into 
hands whose interests are not identical with 
those of village industries. Power production 
and distribution must be done for service and 
not for profit. It must be entirely in the hands 
of State and Local Governments and social or 
co-operative bodies and, whenever possible, in 
the hands of the individual producer himself. 
While thermal, hydro-electric and even atomic 
power stations may go on for a long time, the 
village industries will give preference to small 
power “generators, using the ever replenished 
sources of energy of the sun, air, water and 
plants. The ideal village industry’s owner-worker 
will run his own machine tools with locally pro- 
duced power and keep them in good repair in a 
local service station. Even the manufacture of 
village industries plant and equipment can be 
largely decentralized. There are already primary 
movers in the markets within the means of a 
_ craftsman and run on locally grown vegetable 


Aone: 


fees and there is no reason why in the long run 
not only production, but also tooling and the 
power supply should not be largely decentralized. 


MODERN PRESS AND ADVERTISEMENT 
[New Outlook * is the name of a little magazine from 
America. It runs its 7th year. It aims to give to its 
readers “a digest of ideas and ideals” from whatever sour- 
ces they might be found. It also borrows “from the 
treasures of the ancients, since their outlook was often 
so strikingly appropriate to our own living present.” In 
its first number of the current year, while describing its 
aim, it makes two introductory observations which are of 
universal note. It is a commentary on modern journalism 
and its mass effect of vulgarizing our general taste and 
ideas, and’ how advertisement becomes a potent weapon 
to produce such results. I may note at the end that the 
New Outlook accepts no advertisement, The observations 
are as follows: 
17-7-’54 
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No single measure of society can give a com- 
plete picture, of course; but what shall one say 
of the view of our lives and the insides of our 
minds that is afforded by the average magazine 


rack and newstand of the typical American drug 


store ? 

Second-rate, fourth-rate, tenth-rate periodi- 
cals — journals, magazines, and newspapers — 
clutter up our minds and our homes with a type 
of “literature”? no former society has had to 
suffer in such quantity. 

Most of the ‘free press” of America is 
subsidized and dominated, directly or indirectly, 
by commercial advertising, much of which 


appeals to juvenile motives, to the desire for in- | 


dulgence, desire for conspicuous display, desire 


to appear better than we are, desire to be 


“superior” (whatever that means), and to be 
envied by those around us. . 

A good many of these journals squander un- 
believable sums of money on the finest artists, 
the most expensive writers, the most highly de- 
veloped technical processes for printing in 
magnificent colour and half-tones. They use 
thousands of tons of high quality paper made out 
of wood pulp, to supply which the forests of a 
continent are being rapidly cut down — and all 
this effort and expense serves merely to provide 
a momentary diversion, or escape and relaxation 
for people who have learned to read (after a 
fashion, when the reading is interspersed with 
enough illustrations), but have never learned to 
discriminate. 

Millions of words....tons of paper.... 
thousands of writers.....high speed presses 
flinging pages at us faster than any man can read 
them —. 

Amid the flood of literature the presses are 
grinding out daily can be found a small trickle 
of first-rate magazines. Search diligently the 
length and breadth of the land, and you can even 
turn up a newspaper or two of real quality —a 
newspaper written and edited by men and 
women who do not have to forego their own self- 


respect or integrity in order to hold their jobs. 


* 1159-61 W. Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles 15, Califf. 
(U.S.A.) Annual Subscription §$ 2. 
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We believe one of the chief causes-of much 
of today’s confused thinking is the formidable 
mass of seductive advertising which actually 
convinces a large part of the population that it is 
beneficial to take poisons into the system (quo- 
ting “doctors” in support of their contentions) ; 
that speculating in foods and necessary commo- 
dities is legitimate and in the spirit of “free 
enterprise ”’ ; that race track gambling is a sport 


. for kings and their henchmen rather than for 


knaves and fools. Indeed, not only does this type 
of advertising at the consumer’s expense too 
often determine what we shall eat, drink and 
wear, but also what we shall think. 

Therefore, we are going to attempt a small 
adventure in the line of advertising, to see if the 
public might not really appreciate a bit of truth 
and honesty instead of a daily diet of deceit. 

THE ‘WHITE’ MARKET IS NO BETTER 
(By Vinoba) 

People complain about the existence of black 
market in India. But is our so-called ‘ white’ 
market any better? Let a young boy go to the 
market and the shopkeeper looks upon it as an 
opportunity to cheat an unwary customer. The 
evil is widespread throughout the land and not 
confined to any one part. 

' Years ago, I was in Kashi for a few months. 
I went to a shop to buy a lock. I selected one 
and asked for the price. The shopkeeper said — 
twelve annas. I paid him twelve annas but told 
him, as I was leaving, that it could not cost more 


_. than three or four annas. I am by nature some- 


thing of a mathematician and love to think of 
things mathematically. I could therefore know 
that the real price of that lock could not exceed 
three annas. 

The shop lay on my way to the place where 
I was taking my meals. The shopkeeper there- 


** fore knew my face. At last, one day when there 


’-was no other customer about, he called me and 


quietly put in my hand nine annas which were 


- the excess he had charged me. I was delighted 


to see that after all God in him was awake. It 
revealed to me that however thick the veil, good- 
will was always there in the heart of every 
individual. 

Look at how they haggle with each other 
in our markets over the most ordinary things. 
The buyer begins by offering two annas while 
the seller puts his demand at twelve annas and 
so it goes on for five to ten minutes, each trying 
to outwit the other. This is our ‘ white’ market 
where everyone tries to deceive everyone else. 
Things have deteriorated to such an extent that 
even friends and acquaintances are not regarded 
as being outside the sphere of such exploitation. 
If I go to a friend’s shop, he would not show me 
any consideration due to a friend; he would 
charge me the same excessive price as he 
charges others. 

Such is the sorry state of our morals which 


_. we have to set right. The remedy lies in culti- 


vating and establishing spiritual values. 
. (Adapted from Hindi) ‘ 
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ERADICATION OF CRIME * 
(By Vinoba) 

One of the questions raised when some 
members of the local panchayat saw me this 
noon was: Why is there so much increase in 
crime today even in the villages ? This is an im- 
portant question and I propose to deal with it 
here at some length. 

It is true that there has been lately an alarm- 
ing increase in crime whichis bound to cause con- 


cern to all those who have the wellbeing of the 


people at their heart. But there is nothing sur- 
prising in it. The surprise rather is why it is so 
little, looking to the appalling conditions — the 
ignorance, the poverty and the injustice — in 
which our people live. The conditions indeed 
are so exasperating that it should have been far 
more than it is. The reason why the cases of 
crime in our country are still so few lies in the 
fact that the Indians are a highly civilized peo- 
ple. They are not literate in the sense of having 
the ability to read and write—actually about 
90 per cent are illiterate — but they have culture, 
and character and a store of an experience which 
has been accumulating for the past ten thousand 
years. There has been in our country an un- 
broken tradition of the teaching and practice of 
dharma i.e. right law and recurring efforts at 
building up a just social organization. All this 
has entered into the texture of the character of 
our people. Hence they are by nature gentle 
and peaceful and given to control of the mind. 
Some ten or twelve years ago, as most of you 
might remember, there was a terrible famine in 
Bengal. Some 30 lakh people died in it according 
to Government statistics. 


~ 


The estimate of the 


people was still higher. We were in jail in those | 


days. Some of us wondered why 30 lakh people 
died without making even so much as a stir. Why 
did not they, when they were in such desperate 
straits, take to stealing and looting ? There seem- 
ed to be no clear answer to this challenging 
question. 

There were some who said that even stealing 
and looting required some pluck, but our people 
were so thoroughly emasculated that they could 
not even steal and loot. In other countries, under 
similar conditions, people would have thrown off 
all restraint, and there would have been an out- 
break of anarchy. 

This set me thinking: I asked myself if we 
were really so fallen as that. Had we not even 
such courage as to do things which even rats and 
cats could do? The question kept revolving in 
my mind and indeed I felt very miserable, till 
at last something from within told me that this 
was not so. If our people did not take to looting, 
it was because our Rishis had taught that it was 
not right, whatever the provocation, to hurt 
others merely out of spite and anger. It could 
not help them escape death ; the most they could 


*From a ‘speech at Pakadihar (Champaran) on 18-6-’54. 
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do was to bring suffering to others also which 
was not right. This was the reason why they did 
not lose their restraint and preferred to die 
silently. And therein lies one of our greatest 
virtues — a virtue which can be transmitted into 
a great power. It could be used to create the 
power of Satyagraha. Those who are capable of 
such restraint and such endurance can easily 
develop the power of non-violent resistance. 

So though there has been some increase in 
crime in recent years, it is much less than would 
be warranted by the conditions obtaining in our 
country. We should therefore forgive the com- 
paratively few cases of stealing which occur 
about us from time to time. If a case like that 
was brought to me, I would recommend that they 
be sentenced not to imprisonment in jail but to 
work on land which would be freely gifted to 
them. I would tell them: Go and work on land, 
earn an honest living and bring up your children 
properly. 

The real difficulty in this regard lies not with 
thieves and dacoits who can be easily managed 
but with us —the respectable and educated city- 
dwellers. We are committing far more crimes 
than the former, but nobody takes account of it. 
All exploitation and hoarding of wealth is a form 
of stealing —a more sinister form than direct 
stealing. All these locks which are used to guard 
the hoarded wealth are an open invitation to 
commit stealing. Stealing would end only when 
there are no more locks and keys. A Greek his- 
torian writing about India some two thousand 
years ago said that the rich in India never locked 
their houses. He was surprised at it. This was 
when there was fabulous wealth in our country. 
But now when we are living under near-starva- 
tion conditions, we are using an endless number 
and variety of locks! : 

We have to consider seriously that while we 


hold stealing to be a punishable crime, we do not . 


even so much as disapprove of hoarding. That 
is because the hoarders and their adherents have 
formed themselves — maybe quite unconsciously 
—/jinto a class. And since they hold power they 
have constructed a body of laws which support 
and guard their interests. We punish the thief 
but respect the hoarder. The peasant who works 
hard and earns an honest living is made to sit 
on the uncovered floor, while the hoarder is 
offered a comfortable seat on the chair and re- 
ceived with all other honours. We do not con- 


sider taking of interest—-which is the most 


naked form of exploitation —a crime. The Koran 
has condemned taking of interest most empha- 
tically as a heinous crime. But we think that it is 
a most necessary economic institution. 

It is obvious that if we are really anxious to 
eradicate crime, then we must first find out its 
root cause which lies in a faulty social organiza- 
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‘tion. We must purify and where necessary re- 


build the social organization. That has to be 


done in two ways: First there must be a 
redistribution of land and all other forms of 
wealth, and secondly the village head should be 
entrusted with the responsibility to provide work 
and employment to all. He can discharge this 
responsibility only when village industries are 
started. 

Simultaneously with the purification of the 
social organization, there must also be the puri- 
fication of thought. Efforts should be made to 
introduce and establish in our social conscious-. 
ness the idea that it is a sin to hoard wealth and 
to avoid physical labour. Why do we consider 
stealing a sin? Because the thief avoids doing 
honest physical labour and in an hour or two — 
which is the time he takes to accomplish his 
nefarious design —he comes to acquire money 
which is out of all proportion to the time and 
energy he spends on it. But this is exactly what 
the judge who sends him to jail does. He works 
for hardly three hours and earns a thousand 
rupees a month. Is this not the same as stealing ? 
Looking at it from this point of view, all those 
who are engaged in the so-called respectable pro- 
fessions — judges, lawyers, doctors, professors, 
ministers and industrialists — all would have to 
be classed as thieves. But they are not so classed 
because they are in power. 

Any way, we have to purify and clarify our 
thinking in regard to dharma. As the Upanishad 
puts it, “True dharma consists in enjoying 
through renunciation.’ * It is only by practising 
this true dharma that we will succeed in eradi- 
cating crime. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 


Ministers’ Salaries in India and in Japan 


Bombayman of the Evening News of India 
(Feb. 23, 53) met Dr. Miss Shiosak Sakanishi, 
the author of many books in English and Japa- 
nese. She said one thing that puzzled her was 
the salaries of Indian ministers, as ‘our minis- 
ters do not get high salaries as yours do. After 


taxation, the rates of which with us are very .. 


high, the Japanese Prime Minister is left with 
about Rs 550 per month.’ 

_ The income per head in India is half as large 
as In Japan. But a minister in Delhi costs five 
times as much as his counterpart in Tokio. 
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TWO ANNAS 


A CURSE IN DISGUISE 


(By Gandhiji) 

[The following lines were written by the Father of 
the Nation fairly a whole generation ago. The generation 
that read them when they first appeared in print had 
hailed them as a great and spirited pronouncement on 
behalf of the nation that really felt the crushing burden 
of ‘this blighting imposition of a foreign medium upon 
the youth of the country’. Times seem to have changed 
since then. The generation that felt the stir of this his- 
torical pronouncement by the one man who could speak 
with the -unique authority of self-experience and who 
knew both the West as well as the East in his own life 
in the most intimate manner possible by any one of his 
contemporaries in India and the world,—this generation 
has almost forgotten these memorable words and we have 
the queer misfortune of hearing from some, who say that 
English forged our national unity, it is one of our national 
languages, etc., etc. This would be pardonable if it did 
not perplex and bewilder the youth of the new generation 
that has not read these words nor known the stirring 
times of the fight for freedom from one of the most en- 
trenched and enlightened imperialisms in history. It is 
chiefly for these young men and women that the following 
words are reproduced. It is as well the passing generation 
is reminded of them. It is really a pity and the most 
deplorable sign of our times at present that this curse of 
the English medium is not still removed, by the con- 
certed and prompt action of our universities. It is a veri- 
table curse in disguise, and may the new generation 
realize it and not succumb to the reactionary gradualism 
of the passing generation. 

—80-7-’54 MP. J 


The spirited plea on behalf of the verna- 
culars as media of instruction of Nawab Masood 
Jung Bahadur, Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad State, recently delivered at the Karve 
University for Women, has evoked a reply in The 
Times of India from which a friend sends the 
following extracts for me to answer : 

‘Whatever is valuable and fruitful in their 
writings is directly or indirectly the result of Western 
_culture......Instead of sixty, we can go back a 
hundred years and yet say that from Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy down to Mahatma Gandhi every one of the Indians 
who have achieved anything worth mentioning in any 
direction was or is the fruit, directly or indirectly, of 
Western education.’ 

In these extracts what is considered is not 
the value of English as the medium of higher 
instruction in India but the importance and 
influence of Western culture to and on the per- 
sons mentioned. Neither the Nawab nor any one 
else has disputed the importance or the influence 
of Western culture. What is resented is the sacri- 
fice of Indian or Eastern culture on the altar of 


the Western. Even if it could be’ proved that 
Western culture was superior to Eastern, it 
would be injurious to India as a whole for her 
most promising sons and daughters to be 
brought up in Western culture and thus become 
denationalized and-torn from the people. 


In my opinion, whatever reaction for the 
better the persons named in the extracts had 
upon the people at large was due to the extent 
they retained their Eastern culture in spite of the 
adverse influence of the Western. I regard as 
adverse the influence of Western culture in this 
connection in the sense in which it interfered 
with the full effect that the best in Eastern cul- 
ture might have produced on them. Of .myself 
whilst I have freely acknowledged my debt to 
Western culture, I can say ‘that whatever service 
I have been able to render to the nation has been 


due entirely to the retention by me of Eastern | 


culture to the extent it has- been possible. I 
should have been thoroughly useless to the 
masses as an anglicized denationalized being 
knowing little of, caring less for and perhaps 
even despising their ways, habits, thoughts and 
aspirations. It is difficult to estimate the loss of 
energy caused to the nation by her children 
being obliged to resist the encroachments of a 


culture which, however good in itself, was un- 


suited for them whilst they had not imbibed and 
become rooted in their own. 


Examine the question synthetically. Would 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas and a host of 
other reformers have done better. if they had 
been attached from their childhood to the most 
efficiently managed English schools? Have the 
men named by the writer of the article in ques- 
tion done better than these great reformers ? 
Would Dayanand have done better if he had 
become an M.A. of an Indian university ? 
Where is among the easy-going, ease-loving 
English-speaking rajas and maharajas brought 
from their infancy under the influence of West- 


ern culture one who could be named in the 


same breath as Shivaji who braved all perils and 
shared the simple life of his hardy men? Are 
they better rulers than Pratap the intrepid ? Are 
they good specimens of Western culture, these 
Neroes who are fiddling in London and Paris 
whilst their Romes are burning? There is 
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nothing to be proud of in their culture which has 
made them foreigners in their own land and 
which has taught them to prefer to waste the 
substance of their ryots and their own souls in 
Europe to sharing the happiness and miseries of 
those over whom they are called by a higher 
power to rule. 


But the point at issue is not Western cul- 
ture. The point at issue is the medium of 
instruction. But for the fact that the only higher 
education, the only education worth the name 
has been received by us through the English 
medium, there would be no need to prove such 
a self-evident proposition that the youth of a 
nation to remain a nation must receive 
all instruction including the highest in its 
own vernacular or vernaculars. Surely, it 
is a self-demonstrated proposition that the 
youth of a nation cannot:keep or establish 
a living contact with the masses unless their 
knowledge is received and assimilated through a 
medium understood by the people. Who can 
calculate the immeasurable loss sustained by the 
nation owing to thousands of its young men 
having been obliged to waste years in mastering 
a foreign language and its idiom of which in their 
daily life they have the least use and in learning 
which they had to neglect their own mother 
tongue and their own literature? There never 
was a greater superstition than that a particular 
language can be incapable of expansion or 
expressing abstruse or scientific 
language is an exact reflection of the character 
and growth of its Speakers. 

- Among the many evils of foreign rule this 
blighting imposition of a foreign medium upon 
the youth of the country will be counted by 
history as one of the greatest. It has sapped the 
energy of the nation, it has shortened the lives 


of the pupils, it has estranged them from the. 


‘masses, it has made education unnecessarily 

expensive. If this process is still persisted in, it 

bids fair to rob the nation of its soul. The sooner 

therefore educated India shakes itself free from 

the hypnotic spell of the foreign medium, the 

better it would be for them and the people. 
Young India, 5-7-’28 


By Mahatma Gandhi 
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DANGERS OF ‘AIDS TO BEAUTY’ 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A Reuter’s message from Bonn, Germany 
dated July 8, says: 


“A stern warning to German women and 
girls of the harmful effects of nail polish, eye- 
lash black, lipstick and other aids to beauty 
has been given recently by a 45-year-old 
German woman doctor Ingeborg’ Niemand- 
Anderssen. 

In articles published in several West Ger- 
man medical journals and giving the result of 
a survey which she has made, she has stressed , 
the suffering caused to some women by cer- 
tain commonly used products. 

Dr. Niemand-Anderssen began her survey 
in West Berlin nearly two years ago while 
practising as a dermatologist. She said that 
her survey was not meant as an attack against 
manufacturers of cosmetics and beauty aids, 
but as a warning to women and to help doctors 
to detect the real causes of skin damage and 
other diseases more easily. 

‘Pleasant as modern fashions may be, 
they can have considerable ill effects,’ she 
tells her readers. ‘ Not a few of our women and 
girls have to pay later for their initial 
attractiveness with an ugly, irritated skin or 
various diseases.’ 

Health disorders caused by cosmetics and 
beauty aids are ‘already pretty frequent, and 
are on the increase.’ 

Among the most common, she names 
acute dermatitis, eczema, conjunctivitis, bede- 
ma, rhinitis (an inflammation of the mucous 
membranes), and asthma. T'hey are caused by 
allergic reactions of the skin, the mucous 
membranes and the respiratory tract. | 

In addition to cosmetics and other beauty 
aids, Dr. Niemand-Anderssen states, some 
textiles, specially those made from synthetic 
fibres, hand-carried articles such as umbrellas 
and handbags, as well as some kinds of 
jewellery, produced an allergic reaction. 

The most dangerous cosmetics are per- — 
fumes, lipsticks, nail polish, eyelash black, 
creams, pastes and powders ; ill effects can also 
result from the use of hair dyeing substances, 
particularly those containing parapheny endia- 
mine, hair’ lotions, brilliantines, and the 
thioglycol acid used for cold waves. 

Expensive soaps and hair shampoos are 
often more harmful to the face and scalp than 
simple household soap or coal-tar soap, 
Dr. Niemand-Anderssen declares. 

Scents containing bergamotte oil, which 
women often use to clean their faces can cause 
not only skin diseases but also, by inhailing 
rhinitis and asthma. . 

Many people do not realize that cheilosis, 
another skin disease, may be caused by lip- 
stick, particularly by the eosin contained in it. 


& 
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Allergic reactions to powders are generally 
due to the perfume. 
Allergic reaction to garments made of 
synthetic textiles has been traced to the dye- 
stuffs used in processing them, mainly those 
containing ursol (paraphenyl endiamine). The 
_ fact that more women are allergic to synthetic 
fibres, such as nylon or perlon, than to natural 
textiles is due to the fact that synthetic fibres 
absorb dyestuffs less. With artificial silk, it is 
generally copper and sulphur combinations 
contained in the fibre-hardeners, with which 
the silk is processed, which cause the trouble. 
Allergy-producing jewellery products, 
such as modern necklaces, bracelets, earrings, 
hairclips and combs usually contain plastics. 
Plastic handles of umbrellas or walking sticks 
and plastic watch-straps, handbags, hats and 
internal fittings for shoes are also potent skin 
disease breeders, as are rubber beauty aids 
like shoulder paddings ‘falsies’ and stocking 
| belts.” 


I need not describe how much significant 
and important the German dermatologist’s sur- 
vey is: How far the conclusions arrived at by her 
are true is for the experts to test and find out. 
In any case, they are arresting enough, deserv- 
ing our close and immediate attention. In our 
own country, use of these ‘aids to beauty’ 
fast increasing. It is mostly an urban ee 
menon. I am told it is spreading to villages also 
in some parts. Our doctors also must go in for 
research and find out the truth about these aids. 


‘But as a layman, it may be asked whether all 


this fuss and craze about ‘aids to beauty’ is at 
all necessary ? Are we not overdoing it? Is it, 
artistically speaking, aiding beauty at all? And 
does not woman do something unnatural or out 
of the way when she paints and polishes herself 
to look more beautiful to her ‘worse’ half, the 
man? In this age of equality of the sexes, does 
such a question not become even more relevant ? 


In our modern age, these questions assume 
economic and industrial aspects also. The Press 
message goes into these as well where it says: 


“No reaction from cosmetic producers is 
available, but one of West Germany’s chief 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical products 
and cosmetics, the firm of E. Merck, of Dram- 
stadt, reprinted Dr. Niemand-Anderssen’s sur- 
vey in full in its own magazine and distributed 
it to all physicians in West Germany. 

West. Germany last year produced 
276,500,000 marks (about £ 23,000,000) worth 
of cosmetics — about 15 per cent more than in 
1952. Skin creams represented some 57,000,000 
marks (£ 4,750,000), or about one-fifth of this 
amount. 

In addition, West Germany imported 
5,600,000 marks (about £ 466,000) worth of 
cosmetics in 1953-10 per cent more than in 
1952. 
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The 1953 production of soap totalled. 
110,000 tons of which roughly 70 per cent was 
used in households and the rest for industrial 
purposes. On the average, every West German 
last year used 5.6 marks worth of soap— 
compared with about 30 marks worth used by 
every citizen in the U.S. A.” 


I request, someone among the readers may 
prepare statistics in regard to India also, so that 
we may know how much we spend away after 
questionable ways of ‘aids to beauty’. If the 
findings of the German doctor are true, these 
aids are unhealthy also. And one might well say 
there is no artistic worth or value in them too. 


15-7-’54 


YOUR LIGHT NOT THE ONLY LIGHT 


Mr Clifford Digment writes : 

‘Henry Vaughan thus describes what ‘St. 
John of the Cr Oss called “ the dark night of the 
soul”. 


There is in God, some say, 
A — but dazzling darkness ; 
here 
say it is tis and dusky, because they see 
F not all clear. 
O! for that night ! where I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim ! 


‘Men are for ever attracted to this dazzling 
darkness which swallows up their own little 
lights. It is in fact a light too bright for them. It 
shines on all the ways by which men approach 
God; it shines in all directions. One we call 
Judaism and another Christianity ; one Buddhi- 
sm and another Love and another perhaps 
Art. No man has the right to call his light the 
only light. He has done so in the past and still 
does so, persecuting and killing and hating, and 
reviling and suspecting in the name of Truth, 
all manifestations of man’s terrifying arrogance. 
Arrogance which theologians call the sin of 
pride, keeps man away from the life in God.’ 
(Man without God, pp. 10, 11, published by Vox 
Mundi) 

V. Ge Di 
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“PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE ” 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


-In the editorial article in the issue of July 
10, p. 152, I had quoted, from the joint statement 
of the Prime Ministers of India and China, the 
five basic principles of peace laid down in it. The 
fifth principle was named, ‘peaceful co-exis- 
tence’. In common parlance, it is only the gene- 
ral idea of ‘ live and let live’, which is rendered 
so in international diplomacy. 


Prime Minister Churchill referred to these 
words in the British Parliament in the following 
noteworthy manner. He said: | 


“In the speech which my Right Hon. friend, the 
Foreign Secretary, made in winding up the debate 
before our departure, he used, in speaking about the 
relations of the communist and free worlds, the re- 
markable phrase ‘peaceful co-existence’. 

“This fundamental and far-reaching conception 
certainly had an influence upon some of our conversa- 
tions at Washington, and I Was very glad when I read, 
after we had left, that President Eisenhower had said 
that the hope of the world lies in the peaceful co- 
existence of the communist and non-communist 
powers, adding also the warning— with which I en- 
tirely agree—that this doctrine must -not lead to 
appeasement that compels any nation to submit to 
foreign domination. 

“The House must not underrate the importance 
of this broad measure of concurrence in what was, in 
this case, the English-speaking world. What a vast 
ideological gulf there is between the idea of peaceful 
co-existence vigilently safeguarded, and a mood of for- 
cibly extirpating the communist fallacy and heresy! It 
is, indeed, a gulf. 


“This statement is a recognition of the appalling 


character which war has now assumed, and that its 
fearful consequences go even beyond the difficulties 
and dangers of dwelling side by side with the com- 
. munist States. 

“Indeed, I believe that wide-spread acceptance of 
this policy may in the passage of years lead to the 
problems which divide the world being solved —or 
solving themselves, as so many problems do—in a 
manner which will avert the mass destruction of the 
human race and give time, human nature and the 
“mercy of God their chance to win salvation for us.” 

(B.LS.: from The Hindustan Times, Friday, July 16, 


” 4954), % 


As I said at the beginning, the conception 
of peaceful co-existence is very old in human 
relationships. As a matter of fact, that is the 
broad law which governs our family life. Good 
neighbours always live and let live one another ; 
so only can we hope for peaceful co-existence in 
society. The law must equally apply to the whole 
human family consisting of different nations. 
But the trouble has been that aggressive Bolshe- 
vism which was wedded to world revolution 
among all peoples recognized no limit or 
fallibility to its idea and way of life and fanati- 
cally worked to foment revolution among other 
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nations without any scruples for the means to be 


adopted for it. Unlike the early Christians or the 
Buddhists, theirs was not a peaceful mission 
wedded to persuasion and hoping only true or 
heart conversion. It did not accept co-existence 
of diverse ways of life and economy. It seemed 
as if Soviet Russianism was out to impose on 
the world the one pattern that it thought was 
good. Thank God, the position seems to have 
changed since then and the world today is in a 
happy position to realize that peaceful co-exis- 
tence with the richness of various ways of life 
and economy in the great human family living 
in its diverse national mansions, is the true ideal, 
and world diplomacy must work to achieve that 
end. The law of such enlightened and humane 
diplomacy is peaceful persuasion and discussion 
only. To speak in ancient terms of Aryan poli- 
tics, Sama (Peaceful Persuasion) is the only right 
way ;— not Bheda (Division and Partition), nor 
Dama (Economic Aid), nor Danda (Military Aid 
and Armed Action). To our cost and to the péril 
of world peace, the latter three are rampant in 
the international relationship today. This should 
change, and peaceful co-existence should be esta- 
blished instead. That will be the true basis for 
happy and mutually beneficial inter-trading; 
inter-visiting and inter-communicating between 


nations, to the common end of the great glory 


and advancement of the human family. 
28-7-’54 
THE COMING REVOLUTION * 
(By Vinoba) 


We aim ultimately at abolishing the owner- 
ship of land. It should be free and not subject to 
individual ownership as it is at present. Land 
is the mother of us all. It is the foundation of 
life. We need it not only for maintaining our life 
but also when we die. It is obvious that such a 
thing cannot be allowed to be the subject of 
exclusive ownership. The first thing therefore 
we have to do is to see that everyone is provided 
with some land. There should be no one in the 
village without land. After this we will.ask the 
people to collect all their land and make it the . 
joint property of the village and cultivate it co- 
opératively on a planned basis. They would find 
out what things they needed and in what quan- 
tity and grow the different crops accordingly. 
At present, there is no such planning ; they grow 
just those crops which seem to promise the 
maximum return in money, with the result that, 


- notwithstanding our unsatisfactory food posi- 


tion, about eight and a half lakh acres of the 
country’s land are being used for growing 
tobacco ! | 

There is a new kind of landowning class 
growing up lately —the farmowners. They too 
do not live in the villages. Like God Mahadeva 


in his Kailas, they also live far away in the 


_ *From the prayer-speech at Chaita (Champaran) on 
9-7-’54. 
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cities beyond the reach of the labourers who 
work in their farms. I would like to tell all con- 
cerned very frankly that the labourers and the 
workers must ‘have the same share in these 
farms as their proprietors or this disguised intro- 
duction of commercial exploitation in the sphere 
of agriculture would not be tolerated. After all 
the people are the real masters and anything 
which goes against their interests will have to be 
scrapped. It is to arouse the people to their rights 
and their duties that I am moving about from 
village to village. 


I not only ask for land but also for the gift 
of their intelligence from the landowners. I 
want them to take up this work as their own. It 
would give them real prestige. What prestige 
have they today? Only yesterday a labourer 
came to me weeping. Utterly tired after the day’s 
work, he had begged leave to go home whereupon 
the master not only did not allow him to go 
home but also beat him very severely. I ask — 
what prestige is there in this ? People forget that 
the workers are also entitled to a sense of self- 
respect. What should be the plight of the so- 


‘called owners, if the labourers — because one of 


them had been unjustly beaten — were to declare 
that they would not work? Would they not be 
reduced to utter helplessness? Well; if the 
owners do not mend their ways, it is going to be 
so in India. In the same way, the workers also 
have to change some of their ways, before they 
can justly claim equality of status and respect. 
They must be honest in their work. They must 
not fight among themselves and they must give 
up evil habits, such as drinking etc. 


When ‘a big landowner gives me only a 
hundred out of his one thousand acres, I am 
asked how I am going to get the remaining nine 
hundred. I reply I do not worry about it, for I 
am sure that they will come to me automatically 
even without going through the formality of the 
filling in the gift-deeds once the poor get well- 
organized. Let the poor give away all their lands 
and become united ; it will produce such a hig 
army of Bhoodan workers that none will need 
to go to anybody and yet the work will get done 
in no time. é 

Only the other day, there was land distri- 


’ pution at Senha in Palamu ‘District. The distri- 


bution ceremony was performed by the Gover- 
nor of your province. How did it come about? 
All the small landowners gave away their lands. 
Only one big landholder, who did not even live 
in that village, remained. The workers wrote to 
him that all the villagers had given away their 
entire land and it was now for him to give his. 
This had immediate effect and he answered that 
he was also giving his entire land. He also wrote 
that at the time of the distribution he may also 
be given a few acres. In his speech at the distri- 
bution, the Governor referred to this incident 
and said that there were very clear indications 
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that the Bhoodan and the Sampattidan Yajna 


were going to bring about the social revolution. 
Now what happened at Senha can also happen 
in every other village. The Senha people are just 
ordinary men and women like you; the only 
difference is that they have realized the impor- 
tance of the Bhoodan Yajna while others have 
not till now. 

The Communists say that I am doing in- 
justice to the poor by asking for land from them. 
One Communist asked me why I was robbing 
the poor. I told him that this was a non-violent 
fight which had its own peculiar technique. It 
requires that first we rob the néar ones and then 
only the distant ones. Like the charity it must 
begin at home. But the Communists do not under- 
stand this supreme art of a non-violent fight. I 
have received three lakh gift-deeds till now of 
which more than two and a half lakhs must have 
come from the poor. It is this which has promp- 
ted the big landlords like those of Ramgarh, 
Darbhanga and Palkot to offer their big dona- 
tions. The mother and the sister of the Raja of 
Ramgarh have donated their jewellery. Once the 
good come over to our side, no one will dare pit 
himself against us. We will then become abso- 
lutely irresistible. The year 1957 is drawing 
nearer and I tell you that by that year India will — 
see the glorious rise of the Raj of Daridra- 
narayana—the Poor. The rich are intelligent 


and we can be certain that as they see that 
a 
give up at least half of their possessions. This is 
not meant to frighten the rich. In a non-violent ~ 


fateful year coming closer, they will willingly 


fight no party suffers defeat ; both win. We are 
not going to humiliate the rich ; we will love 
them and respect them. 

We love them even today. It is love which 


makes me speak these words. We are not the. 
enemies of the rich. We are in fact going to save — 


them — we, that is, this Bhoodan movement. It 
is following the same non-violent path that was 
pointed out to us by Gandhiji in the present ond 
by the Buddha in the past. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 
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KHADI GRAMODYOGA BHAVAN, BOMBAY 


[From Shri V. L. Mehta’s speech on the occasion of 
the opening of the Khadi Gramodyoga Bhavan in Bombay.] 


In many senses, the auspicious occasion of 
the opening of the Khadi Gramodyoga Bhavan, 
is a unique one. In the assembly that has 
gathered here today there will be many, lI 
believe, who will recollect the scenes that were 
enacted, at the entrance of the premises that the 
Bhavan occupies, in the eventful days in the 
national upheavals of 1930 and 1932. The huge 
departmental store of Messrs. Whiteaway Laid- 
law & Co. Ltd., represented something that was 
repugnant to the spirit of Swadeshi which was 
considered an inseparable part of the ideal of 
Swaraj, on whieh the nation had set its heart. 
The picketing of the departmental store in an 
organized but undemonstrative and peaceful 
manner, mainly by brave women, was an inte- 
gral part of the campaign that was then laun- 
ched in Bombay City. Numerous arrests took 
place in front of the shop and occasionally there 
‘were demonstrations on the part of sympathizers 
of the movement. It is a veritable transformation 
that has taken place with the advent of Swar4aj 
that these very premises should now stand for 
all that is:cent per cent Swadeshi ! 


Let us turn to another aspect. This is the 
first occasion on which the national Government 
of the country actively interests itself ‘in the 
marketing of Khadi, the purely home-made 
product which is indissolubly linked up, in our 
minds with our eountry’s struggle for freedom. 
The political implications of this economic aspect 
of the national programme do not concern us any 
longer, now that Swaraj has been won. But we 
cannot forget that, while these implications were 

never absent from Mahatma Gandhi’s mind, it 
_ was always the economic aspect of this revolu- 
tionary programme that counted most with him. 
It represented to him a movement for reawaken- 
ing the-dormant skills of the people, for revivi- 


fying life in the country-side, for checking the 


drain of money from villages, for eradicating 
sloth and for teaching lessons of organized self- 
help. The Bhavan subserves a movement which 
stands for all these objectives that by his advo- 
-eacy of the cause Gandhiji laid before the nation. 


The promotion of this industrial revival 
was, until the advent of Swaraj, the responsi- 
bility of an organization founded by Gandhiji 
and run by his followers in a spirit of service, 
with the aid of such resources as the organi- 
. zation could secure. The Government of the day, 
when it was not actively hostile, scoffed at the 
revival, appreciating little what it signified in 
the life of the people. Until about a couple of 
decades back, it was, again, unthinkable for 
‘Government to be associated with any attempts 
at organizing the marketing of the products of 
village industries. But though subsequently 
there was a change in the outlook, it is only now, 
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with the establishment of the All-India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board, that the resources 
of the State have come to be harnessed for the 
production:and sale, first, of Khadi and along 
with it of other products of village industries. 


It will not be out of place to refer briefly to 
the factors that have induced this change in the 
outlook of Government. This arises not merely 
by reason of the fact that the Government of the 
day is a Congress Government and hence it does 
allegiance to the constructive programme of 
Gandhiji, Practical visionary that he wags, 
Gandhiji’s theories always had relation to fact. 
And the most glaring fact of our social life today 
is the need for employment and yet more 
employment. Industrialization in its organized 
large-scale form has definite limitations as can 
be seen from the fact that all the large-scale 
organized industries put together do not provide 
employment for more than 30 lakhs of persons, 
whereas an equally large number is even now 
engaged in the handloom weaving industry. The 
scope for increase in these numbers will, for 
whom large-scale industries can provide employ- 
ment, as experience shows, be strictly limited. 
With the growth of industrialization, moreover, 
the numbers engaged in cottage industries tend 
to diminish, thus swelling the ranks of the un- 


‘employed or the under-employed who flock 


to towns and cities in search of employment. 
In his days, Gandhiji pleaded for a _ rever- 
sal of this process and the adoption of a 
national policy to stimulate employment in and 
through Khadi and other village industries. It 
is this policy that is sought to be implemented 
as part of the First Five Year Plan through the © 
All-India Board and pene bodies in the 
various States. 


A visible symbol of this reorientation is the 
warm and active interest that the Government 
of India have evinced in the Bhavan. The 
Bhavan will be run by the Board out of funds 
provided by the Government of India against the 
allotment placed at the disposal of the Ministry 
for Commerce and Industry. 


The Bhavan is mainly a sales emporium 
where the principal commodity on sale is Khadi. 
This is a pioneer enterprise of its type in the 
sphere of State effort at organized marketing of 
commodities, stimulation of the production of 
which is deemed to be in the interests of national 
economy as a whole. The opening up of such a 
market is the main purpose of the Bhavan. Those 
who are in charge of the Bhavan are not 
well-versed in the technique of high-pressure 
salesmanship nor have they resources for resort 
to modern methods of advertisement. Their 
appeal is, however, based on the needs of our » 
economic situation which calls for action to pro- 
mote rural employment and to preserve the 
skills of the artisans in our towns and villages. 
Coupled with this appeal is their assurance that 
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all possible steps will be taken to bring about 
improvements in tools and techniques wherever 
necessary and thereby to effect a reduction in 
costs of production, at the same time ensuring 
increased earnings for the artisans. - 


VINOBA LEAVES CHAMPARAN 


(By “ Dadu”) 

It was on 14th June, 1954, that Vinoba entered 
Champaran. Having spent 27 days in it, he reached Chakia 
on 11th July. As he was to leave the district on the 14th, 
workers from different parts of the district assembled at 


Chakia to chalk out a programme for carrying out the 


Bhoodan work in the district. 


Chakia is a railway station as also a sugar-mill town. 
The manager of the mill, a European, saw Vinoba in the 
afternoon. On learning that the mill has donated only 
50 acres out of 600 acres of its land, Vinoba looked at the 
manager smilingly and said, “ But I want one-sixth,” The 
latter blushed. Then Vinoba added, “ Well, I take it that 
it is your first instalment and more will follow.” At this 
we all had a hearty laugh. 

The workers’ meeting was held at four o’clock. Vinoba 
told them that if those present gave one-sixth of their 
family property each, it would pave the way for a non- 
violent revolution in the district. In case the problem of 
poverty was not solved by peaceful means it would excite 
violent forces. Asking the workers to take up the work, 
Vinoba said, “I claim that if the forces of violence are 
not making any headway today, it is due to this 
movement.” 

Then rose up a prominent Congressman of the district, 
an M. P., and said, “ Baba, that is true. But you are a 
Brahmachari who has renounced everything, while we are 
family people with our own responsibilities. How can we 
meet your call so quickly ?” 

Vinoba retorted, “The Vinoba before you is no 
more the family-less Vinoba of Bapu’s time, but a Vinoba 
who has as many as five crores of members in his family 
for whose sake he is constantly on his feet.” 

The whole assemblage, consisting of about two 
hundred people, roared with laughter. With a beaming 
face Vinoba added, “ You will confess that nowhere in 
the world has an agrarian revolution been achieved at 
so cheap a price.” 

The attendance at the evening prayer meeting was 
fairly large. Addressing the gathering, Vinoba remarked 
that if one who had served the people all through his 
youth took to comfort and pleasure during the old age, 
he would be regarded as a failure, even as a swimmer 
who swam across a major portion of a river, say eighty 
hands, but lost his balance and sank in the remaining few, 
say ten hands, would be regarded as drowned. What went 
with one was not the wealth one acquired, but the love 
and respect of the people that one earned. Hence they 
should all store up such wealth as would go along with 
them and serve at all times. Vinoba added, “God has 
provided us all with a rare opportunity of building the 
society on the basis of love and peace. Love which keeps 
a family together will surely make society also united and 


strong. But presently people have doubts about the 


potentialities of love-force and are prone to lean on organi- 
zations based on violent forces. I tell you that it is a wrong 
idea. The strength commanded by organizations is a result 
of mutual love among the members. Organizations based 
on hate do not last long and fall down under their own 
weight as in the case of Japan and Germany. It is love 
alone that contributes to relieving and liberating strength. 
And that is the basis of Bhoodan Yajna.” 

On 12th July, we were at Bakarpur in the Kesaria 
thana of Champaran, In the workers’ meeting, Vinoba 
observed that if the masses remained indifferent the 
Swaraj would not long survive. In all foreign invasions, 
the people of the villages and those at the lower strata 


took no interest and with the defeat of the Kshatriya 
rulers the kingdoms were changed. “That should,” he 
said, “happen no more. That is why I ask the poor to 
donate land and come into their own. I worry little about 
the rich. If they do not yield, they will not be able to face 
the times. Hither they will have to bend down before the 
moral strength of the poor man’s gifts, or they will be 
victims of violent forces, or the landless labour would 
refuse to co-operate with them, or, lastly, Government 
would deprive them of their lands. There is no fifth alter- 
native. My endeavour is to, awaken them to the might 
of the moral force.” 

‘In his -post-prayer address at Bakarpur, Vinoba 
pointed out that we had three alternatives before us: First, 
the capitalist ideal; secondly, the communist ideal; and 
thirdly, the Sarvodaya ideal. If they accepted the. first, 
they should not part with their lands and found an A-data 
Sangh (Non-donors Association) pleading for the abolition 
of small holdings and setting up of big farms of not less 
than, say, 500 acres each in which the cultivators must 
work as wage-earning labourers. In case they liked the 
communist ideal they would have to surrender their entire 
holdings to the State and do according to its behest. But 
if they preferred the Sarvodaya ideal, they would have to 
be active and quick. “I tell you,” he said, “these are 
the days of collective action and speedy action. Whatever 
you want to do, please do together and do quickly. If you 
offer your one-sixth and complete the district quota of 
13 lakhs as well as other district quotas are also realized, 
it will be then my responsibility to see that no legal 
measures are adopted by the Government, for they would 
be of little use. But if you part with your share haltingly 
and simultaneously desire that legal measures should not 
be adopted, then it would amount to a betrayal of the 
country in these days of science.” He concluded, “If you 
are neither inclined to the capitalist ideology nor to the 
communist one and nor to Sarvodaya but are content to 
confine yourselves to your own clan or caste then only God 
can help you.” 

Thirteenth of July was the last day in Champaran 
district. We encamped at Kesaria. In the workers’ meeting, 
Vinoba asked them not to let the iron get cold. He felt sure 
that the district of Champaran would not lag behind any 
other district in this great cause. 

In his post-prayer address, Vinoba placed some essen- 
tial points before the workers. Firstly, they should be 
courteous and never wound anybody’s feelings. They must 
take a vow not to speak ill of others. Secondly, whatever 
they do they must do regularly and without any stop. 
Lastly, they must develop friendship and fellow-feeling 
with all whom they met. He said,-“ Ours is not merely to 


obtain land but to explain an ideology. If somebody refu- 


ses to part with land, you can persuade him to put on 
Khadi or to take to Gram-udyoga (village industries) or 


village sanitation or to some other programme. Thanks to 


Mahatma that we have got So many types of nets that no 
fish can escape us. You must turn yourselves into voluntary 
servants of the people. Bhoodan is simply an instrument 
to approach the masses and render some real service unto 
them to win their heart and respect. I have every hope 
that my friends of this great district will expand this 
work.” 

In his sojourn of 30 days in Champaran district, 
Vinoba got 3,564.23 acres of land from 4,116 donors. 
Taking the previous collections into account the total came 
to 4,869.32 acres from 4,962 donors. Literature worth 
Rs 2,811-4-0 was sold in this tour and of Gita Pravachan 
alone more than two thousand copies were sold out. 

Next day we were to enter the district of Muzaffarpur. 
As usual, Vinoba left Kesaria at 4.10 in the morning. 
Hardly Had we walked for five minutes when it began 
to rain. And the downpour grew heavier. But with his 
characteristic calm, Vinoba went on. He said that that was 


the occasion to rejoice for rains brought about a meeting . 


of heaven and earth. As the road was kachcha and 
slippery our movement had to be slow. As we were 
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marching along, rains became all the more wild. Every- 
body was quietly following Vinoba. In this serene silence, 
Shri Ram Bilas Sharma, the convener of Bhoodan work in 
Champaran began reciting the famous. couplets of 
Ramayana: Sauraj Dhiraj Tehi Rath Chaka (bravery and 
patience form the two wheels of the chariot of victory), 
Tulsidas’ immortal lines in which Rama sets out the essen- 
tials for victory in battle. I wondered how Vinoba fulfilled 
the same conditions in his grim fight against poverty and 
disease in India. A faith as strong as his can move moun- 


_ tains and we felt. blessed to jbe the soldiers of the Great 


Journey. 

As Vinoba set his foot in the precincts of Muzaffarpur 
district an eager crowd, drenched with happy rains, 
offered him a hearty ,welcome. Joy marked their faces, 
joy for Baba (as they call Vinoba lovingly) who brought 
rains with him. The halt of the day was at the middle 
school in Sahabganj. In the afternoon, a deputation of 
Communist workers met Vinoba and sought clarification 
on certain questions. Vinoba told them that his reliance 
was on the popular strength of the people and by its 
dint he wanted to show the country the way to solve 
its various problems. - He expressed his gratefulness to the 
Communists for their thoughtful queries, and specially 
so for one of them on which he dwelt at length in his 
post-prayer address. 

The Communist friends’ question was: ‘“ What do 
Bhoodan-wallahs do or want to do for world peace?” 

- Vinoba replied that Bhoodan had no ‘ism’ or ‘vada’ of 
its own: It was but an aspect of Sarvodaya. He said: 

“Thoughtful people in the world today are anxious 
to establish a third force away from the two threatening 
forces of America and Russia. Bhoodan is also interested 
in the creation of a third force. But the Sarvodaya 
ideology has its own philosophy about the nature of this 
third force. It holds that wars would continue in the 
world as long as people continue to seek the solutions 
of their mutual problems by means of violence. By work- 

ing on the basis of violence we create far more problems 
instead of solving any. Hence we should no more think 
of solving our issue on the basis of violence.” 

“The second ‘feature of Sarvodaya thought,” he added, 
“is that governments based on the might of law or arms 
cannot efface themselves. And wars can be avoided only 
to the extent to which the people do away with their 
governments. The utmost that governments can do is 
to maintain the balance of power. Hence they go on in- 
creasing their strength of arms in rivalry with others. 
This results in more and more militarization. Hence there 
is no disarmament.” Vinoba continued, “The third force 
that we want to raise is called constructive force or the 
force of love. It has no reliance on military or legal 
force. We want the people to stand on their foot more 

and more and rely on governments less and less. Hence 
“the need for decentralization’ in the various spheres of 
‘public life and administration. Every village should be 
self-sufficient in its basic requirements and run its own 
school and have its own independent and trusted judi- 
ciary.” Vinoba closed with the words, “In spite of the 
advancement of science, man’s-mind is less free today 
than before and domination in one form or other is on 
the increase. America though so very rich, is terribly 
fear-stricken. So also are other countries. In these cir- 
cumstances, the only way to real and lasting peace is to 
solve people’s problems by means of people’s strength — 
Jana-Shakti and Bhoodan Yajna is an humble effort in that 
direction.” ; 

The second halt in Muzaffarpur district was at 
Manain, On that day also Communist workers met him 

and gave him a welcome address in which they, offering 
him a welcome in the district, posed some ‘questions. 
Vinoba replied to these questions at length in his evening 
speech. At the end he appealed to them as also to workers 
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‘A CURSE IN DISGUISE 


of other parties to come forward and take to Bhoodan 
work. He felt sure that if all worked unitedly the pro- 


,blem of the landless in the country could be solved in 


three months, ; 

On 16th Vinoba reached Birahiman Bazar. In: the 
workers’ meeting, one worker regretted that though he 
had full faith in the movement he could not overcome his 
attachment. This formed the theme of the post-prayer 
address. Vinoba said that for breaking up Arjuna’s at- 
tachment or moha, God taught him the lesson of the 
Gita. Arjuna then came to realize that his attachment was 
an obstacle in his way. So also they should feel that 
ownership of land was no blessing but a curse. He re- 
gretted that they did not realize that they themselves were 
their enemies. But tintes were not far when land would 
belong to the village, production would rise up and with 
it the happiness of the people. Vinoba gave the warning: 
“Let the landholders know that they would have to part 
with their land. Let the landless know that it is their 
right to take land, not as beggars but as sons! Convey 
this message of mine to every village. And let the main 
workers untie their own knots within and propagate this 
theme. Then this work would be accomplished in no 
time.” 

* On the closing day of the week, the party camped at 
Kathayan some eight miles from Motipur, a small station 
on the Muzaffarpur-Narkatiaganj branch of N.E.R. In the 
workers’ meeting, Vinoba asked them to fulfil the quota 
of their thana which was about six thousand acres. 

In his post-prayer address, VinoWa said that there were 
two sorts of people in society, the conservatives and the 
new revolutionaries. He asked the former to read the © 
signs of the times and wake up betimes. As regards the 
latter he observed that a revolution did not consist in 
changing merely the external forms; things must be set 
right at the base. Vinoba also explained how legal enact- 
ments failed to bring about fundamental changes in the 
social structure. He added, “ Buddha had a whole king- 
dom in his hand. But-he felt that would not help him to 
bring about a revolution. Hence he abandoned everything 
and went from village to village preaching the message 
of love and kindness. And he succeeded in bringing about 
Dharma-Chakra Pravartan. So also Bhoodan is a work 
of the same nature which cannot be accomplished by legal 
force. Kingdoms come and go. But the ideas of basic 
revolutionaries remain. Once there was a time when 
people propagated good ideas with spirit and vigour. 
Indians went to foreign countries and spread over them 
only by the might of ideas. We should work with a simi- 
lar enthusiasm today.” 

Early next morning, Vinoba left for Motipur. 
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AUGUST FIFTEEN 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Democracy and freedom are eternal hard 
task-masters. Not only are they to be won by 
sweat and blood and enduring faith, but also they 
Tequire to be paid their unescapable price as 
well, which is eternal vigilance. On this memo- 
rable day of our people’s history, let us examine, 
each within himself, whether we are paying that 
price or no. If yes, it only means, and should so 
demonstrate itself, that we are growing richer 
and richer in our only worth-while human good 
—our freedom. If not, no more proof is neces- 
-sary to show that we are going down in that our 
real human wealth. 


Complacency and self-love are the worst ene- 
mies of eternal vigilance. They lull it to sleep 
and create a false sense of satisfaction by mas- 
querading themselves as happy progress, which 
may be, at best, only a feeling of an overlording 
class selfishness. I may well quote here, 
Shri Jawaharlalji’s words from a press report of 
his speech at Dalhousie, East Punjab, the other 
day : 

“The time has come now for hard gruelling work 
and no longer can softness of any kind be tolerated. 


Highty to ninety per cent of our people are backward 
and needy. We should uplift them all.” 


“JT want everybody to get into the thick of it in 
right earnest. There is too much of fashion in Punjab 
and well-to-do women seem to have no work and are 
accustomed to wear silk and chiffon. This is not cor- 
rect. People who display well are not today consider- 
ed in the world as high or mighty. Today that person 
is honoured who works and labours and lives simply 
and identifies himself with the poorest of the poor.” 


“JT want to warn you against becoming complacent 
and thinking that India has become a great Power. We 
have emerged from bondage as a free nation recently 
and heavy responsibilities have come on us.” 


(The Times of India, August 5, 1954). 


May we, in the sacred memory of all our 
countrymen and women who sacrificed them- 
selves for the glorious achievement of freedom 
and independence, be ever vigilant. I “may, 
chiefly for the readers of this journal, name late 
Shri Mahadevbhai who fell in harness on this 
day twelve years ago, and to whom they owe so 
much through these columns. 


6-8-’54 
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TWO ANNAS 


THE MEDIUM OF EDUCATION AND 
CULTURE 


(By Jawaharlal Nehru) 


I have no doubt whatever that Hindustani is 
going to be the common language of India. Indeed 
it is largely so today for ordinary purposes. Its 
progress has been hampered by foolish contro- 
versies about the script, nagari or Persian, and 
by the misdirected efforts of the two factions to 
use language which is either too Sanskritized or 
too Persianized. There is no way out of the 
script difficulty, for it arouses great heat and 
passion, except to adopt both officially, and allow 
people to use either. But an effort must be made 
to discourage the extreme tendencies and deve- 
lop a middle literary language, on the lines of the 
spoken language in common use. With mass 
education this will inevitably take place. At pre- 
sent the small middle-class groups, that are sup- 
posed to be the arbiters of literary taste and style, 
are terribly narrow-minded and conservative, 
each in its own way. They cling to antique forms 
that have no life in them and have few contacts 
with their own masses or with world literature. 


The development and spread of Hindustani 
must not and will not conflict with the continued 
use and enrichment of the other great languages 
of India — Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya and - 
the Dravidian languages of the South. Some of 
these languages are already more wide-awake 
and intellectually alert than Hindustani, and they 
must remain the official languages for educa- 
tional and other purposes in their respective 
areas. Only through them can education and cul- 
ture spread rapidly among the masses. 

(From An Autobiography) 
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NOTES 


French and Portuguese Colonialism in India 


‘ The French Premier, M. Mendes-France is 
adding some more feathers to his cap after his 
brilliant and epoch-making performance at 
Geneva in regard to Indo-China. He evacuated 
Mahe peacefully and the reports are that the 
French are finally quitting the remaining Indian 
soil under their possession in Pondecherry, 
Karaikal etc., on the eve of our Independence 
Day, August 15. The Indian people will sincerely 
congratulate the French people for this their gift 
to us on the memorable occasion of our Indepen- 
dence Day. The French Premier, reading the 
signs of the times, also flew over to Tunisia imme- 
diately after Geneva decision, and settled a sort 
of Home Rule for that French colony. Huropean 
colonialism in the modern context of the world 
situation is looking almost like a neo-feudalism 
in the present age, and it must be carefully liqui- 
dated, if the new idea of peaceful and .co-opera- 
tive co-existence of all nations is to be made a 


living ideal for mankind. The Portuguese people 


here have a lesson to learn. Taking a leaf from 
the French book, they also should quit their 
feudalistic hold over Indian soil. Let us hope 
what they are exhibiting at present in Goa, Diu, 
and elsewhere is only the last flicker of 
a dying flame. | 

6-8-’54 ; M. P. 


Khadi Uniform, in Educational Institutions 
I share the following letter from a reader of 
the Harijan, with others. He writes : 


“Your article on “Uniform and Khadi” in the 


Harijan dated 31-7-’54. This is to endorse the attitude » 


of the educational authorities about the use of Khadi 
for Cadet Corps in the schools and the Universities. This 
actually happened when my younger brother was sent 
to the Allahabad University and had to take Military 
Science in B. Sc. just after the Partition. But our father 
blankly told the authorities that education or no edu- 
cation but he could not suggest the use of mill-made 
cloth for any purpose. And we all endorsed his views 
and practice in this regard. They agreed but with 
difficulty. 

“Last week there again was the similar problem. 
The Principal, Government Nursery Training School, 
Allahabad, would not admit my elder sister’s children 
because she would not allow them to use uniform 
which the school provided, as it was made of mill-made 
cloth; and on the other hand the Principal would not 
budge to allow Khadi to be used as uniform. However, 
she was brought down by forceful reasoning. But for 
how long all this?” 


Surely, the attitude and outlook of our educa- 
tional authorities on matters of education and 
otherwise require to be radically changed. What 
goes on all around at present should surely not 
last long, unless the so-called educated few still 
wish to sit tight over the poor through the ways 
taught to us by our ex-rulers, of which English 
education was the most potent and important 
one. 


4-8-’54 M. P, 


RATIONALIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
(By P. Srinivasachari) 


Of late one hears much talk about rationali- 
zation. The spokesmen of large-scale industries 
are never tired of pointing out that unless the 
latest technological methods are adopted and the 
machinery in the mills is modernized it would not 
be possible to expand production, reduce cost, and 
increase the standard of living of the people. 


At the outset we wish to make it clear that 
we have no objection to the introduction of scien- 
tific methods and the installation of improved 
machinery, if thereby we can increase the level 
of employment and the living conditions of the 
people. But it should also be made equally clear 
that by blindly following the example of some 
other countries, we would be deceiving ourselves 
if we think that we are achieving our goal, since 
the conditions in our country are totally diffe-_ 
rent from those in the highly industrialized 
nations of the West. 


According to the recent census figures the 
number of persons who are self-supporting with- 
out depending on others is miserably low : 


Population in Percentage 


Millions of Total 
Population 

Self-supporting persons 104.40 29.27 
Earning dependents (that 
is, whose total income is 
not enough to meet even 

the bare necessaries) 37.94 10.64 

Non-earning dependents 214.29 60.09 

* 356.63 100.00 


It is indeed depressing to note that 29 per 
cent of the population supports fully 60 per cent 
of the population and partially another 11 per 
cent of the population. About 104 millions of 
persons who themselves struggle for subsistence 
have to bear the burden of 214 millions who are 
entirely dependent and cannot earn anything for 
want of work and another 37 million earning 
dependents throughout the year. Even giving a 
wide margin for the old, the sick, the invalid and 
children, the number of entirely dependent per- 
sons reach a colossal figure of more than 100 mil- 
lions for whom work should be created if we 
want to make any real progress. 


The whole question of rationalization should 
be viewed with this background. Mere increase 
in production and slight reduction in cost will 
not contribute to the economic progress of the 
country, if the large number of the unemployed 
find no scope for work. On the other hand, there 
is every possibility that, if the policy of rationali- 
zation is followed without any human considera- 
tion, it may throw large number of people out 
of employment and worsen the situation. 


* Figures of 0.25 million persons relating to Jullundur 
Division were not included. Hence the total population 
given differs slightly from the actual total population. 
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For example, in the cotton textile mill in- 
dustry, a weaver normally looks after two to 
three looms. With the introduction of automatic 
looms a weaver can easily manage more than 
thirty-two looms, which will lead to large-scale 
unemployment among the weavers in the indus- 
try. According to Mr Neville N. Wadia, the ex- 
chairman of the Mill-owners’ Association, Bom- 
bay, only 75,000 men out of 2,00,000 weavers 
would be retained (a very high figure on the 
basis of nine men for 48 looms in the early 
stages) if the industry is rationalized. The dis- 
placed labour should wait until further employ- 
ment opportunities arise from the increased de- 
mand of the consumers due to reduction in price 


which will be about six pies per yard. 


In fine, we should not be blind to the actual 
conditions prevailing in our country, and be car- 
ried away by the apparent success achieved in 
some countries. Even in America which has 
reached highest perfection in technological im- 
provements there are more than 3 millions who 
are to be supported by the State. In our country 
about 70 per cent of the population are engaged 
in agriculture, who have no work to do for about 
3 to 4 months in a year. The annual rate of 
increase in the population comes to more than 
4 millions. The number of people who are added 
to the working population every year comes to 
1.8 million. That means apart from the present 
unemployed and under-employed persons, we 


_have to create employment opportunities to ab- 


sorb nearly two million people every year, owing 
to the increase in population. The stupendous 
problem of finding employment to the vast army 
of unemployed and under-employed is not an 
easy one. Any scheme of improving technical 
methods and modernizing plant must be pre- 
ceded by an increase in the pool of employment 
to absorb the displacement of labour through 
rationalization. 


Further the chronic unemployment and 
under-employment in the country cannot be 
solved if the vast human power that remains 
idle is ignored. Increase in productivity does 
not furnish the true picture of economic progress. 
We are seeing the sad spectacle of growing un- 
employment in spite of the fact that cotton 
textiles, cement and jute industries have vastly 
expanded their production and have already 
reached the figure set under the Five Year Plan. 
Large-scale industrialization will not touch even 
the fringe of the problem. In a poor country like 
India where the per capita income is very low 
the capital formation required for big under- 
takings is very difficult of realization. 


‘Hence the remedy to solve the plight of the 
60 per cent of the population who should be pro- 
vided with work urgently to eke out a living 
could be found only in the labour-intensive 
schemes rather than in the intensive utilization 
of capital. 


The recent report of the I.L.0O. says: 

“The problem of the effects of higher productivity 
on job security is especially difficult in countries with 
a large amount of unemployment and under-employ- 
ment. When there is a surplus of labour, displaced 
workers are most difficult to absorb, and it might seem 
that policy in such countries should aim rather at 
increasing production and employment than at higher 
productivity. It would be inappropriate in such coun- 
tries where labour is abundant and cheap and capital 
searce and dear, to adopt the capital-intensive and 
labour-saving methods of production which are appro- 
priate in such countries as the United States and 
Canada.” 


In this connection, we point out that unless 
bold steps are taken to decentralize gradually 
those industries which produce consumer goods, 
India’s problem of unemployment will never be 
solved for years to come. Decentralization need 
not necessarily mean higher cost and low stand- 
ard of living. If we take into account the social 
costs of mass unemployment, over-crowding in 
cities, etc. resulting from large-scale industriali- 
zation, one can easily perceive the apparent illu- 
sion of the cheapness of the centralized products. 
The inventions and improvements in modern 
technology should be rightly utilized in providing 
better tools and implements to the labourers, 
which would increase production but not dis- 
place labour. 


It is estimated that the rationalization of the 
cotton textile industry alone would cost about 
Rs 300 crores. Such a huge amount of capital 
should be employed in developing big industries 
like engineering, chemicals etc. which cannot be 
decentralized. The policy of rationalization to be 
successfully contributing to human _ welfare 
should not stop in modernization and scientific 
management of industries but must also ration- 
alize the bountiful labour whose conditions grow 
worse day by day for want of employment. We 
should strike at the correct margin between 
intensive employment and intensive capital 
utilization. Therein lies India’s salvation, 
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THE WELFARE STATE vs. VILLAGE 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

‘Social Welfare’ and the ‘ Welfare State’ 
are gradually coming to be adopted in our coun- 
try too as popular social and political slogans. 
. The slogans, as some have shown, suffer, like 
other manifestations of group psychology, from 
the serious defect of weakening or even suspen- 
ding clear thinking on the part of the indi- 
viduals. One cannot be sure if this danger is 
absent in the present case. 


The Congress Working Committee, which | 


met a few days ago at Ajmer, has used this term 
in its resolution on the national objective which 
states that ‘the objective of the Congress is the 
establishment of a Co-operative Commonwealth 
and a Welfare State.’ Perhaps it is the first time 
that the Congress has used this term. Hitherto 
the objective was Poorna Swaraj. But after the 
attainment of freedom, the term Swaraj needs to 
be clearly defined —a task which is by no means 


an easy one. The Congress has affirmed in its 
revised Constitution that 


“The objective of the Indian National 
Congress is the wellbeing and advancement of 
the people of India and the establishment in 
_ India, by peaceful and legitimate means, of a Co- 
operative Commonwealth based on equality of 
opportunity and of political, economic and social 
. iets and aiming at world peace and fellow- 
ship.” 

It has now added the word ‘ Welfare State’ 
in interpreting the above. This deserves serious 
consideration. As we know, words have meaning. 
Swaraj was an Indian word. Gandhiji used either 
the word Swaraj or Ramarajya to denote the 
ideal for which we were striving. The adoption 
of an English word instead of one of our own 
to express our ideal is hardly likely to conduce 
to clear thinking on this subject. Even in the 
West which is the birthplace of the word ‘ Wel- 
fare State’, it is held to be a new word and the 
ideal which it suggests is not fully understood. 
But somehow it has passed into fashion and 
become the current coin of the political jargon 
of our times. We must therefore take good care 
to see that it does not cause any confusion in our 
thinking in regard to matters with which it is 

concerned. . 

| Mrs. Margaret Cole, an English authoress, 
has written a booklet on this subject (Social 
Welfare, Casement Publications, Bombay) from 
which the following would bear quotation here : 
“The phrase ‘Social Welfare’, as a general poli- 
tical concept, has only recently come into common use. 
Neither it, nor the parallel phrase ‘Welfare State’ 
appears, for example, in the index to the Encyclopedia 
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of the Social Sciences, which was published as recently 
in 1948. The fact that both are now on the lips of all 
practising politicians in almost every country — 
though behind the Iron Curtain the actual wording is 
probably rather different——shows how fast a funda- 
mental change in thought is still proceeding. 

“ Social Welfare is, of course, rather a loose and 
not very precise term. Broadly it might be defined as 
the acceptance and carrying out in practice of the 
belief that States have a responsibility for seeing that 


minimum standards of living are assured to all within 


their borders; and this, if widely interpreted, might 
cover almost all the activities of any government 
except the duties of defence and police. It might, for 
example, be held to include all the economic acts of 
government — taxation, price policy, wage policy, trade 
policy, investment policy — since all these, particularly 
when operated by a government anxious to make 
changes in society, evidently affect the standard of 
living.” 
These slogans are not to be found only in 
the democratic States. In totalitarian countries 
also they are in use in one form or another. 


Mrs. Cole notes it and says in her book : 
“This great growth of social welfare is almost 


entirely independent of the particular political com- 
plexion of any one country; and the second, that it has 
pursued its course almost, though not quite, unaffected 
by the general economic situation in any country or 
group of countries...... The two great power-repo- 
sitories of the modern world, the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. R. are both heavily committed to social 
welfare.” 


It is very significant that there is no 
noticeable difference between democracy and 
totalitarianism in regard to the ideal of the 
Welfare State. It means that both will have to 
proceed almost along similar lines to realize this 
ideal. What is then the sense in differentiating 
between the two by persisting in designating the 
former as the “free world” and the latter as 
“dictatorship ” ? We want India to develop into a 
democracy based on freedom. But if we allow to 
be lured by the slogan of the Welfare State, as 
we seem to be doing, what will happen to the 
freedom that we seek? How far are the two 
ideals, of freedom and of a Welfare State, compa- 
tible with each other? May not the Welfare State 
prove to be a form of tyranny so far as the 


liberty of the individual is concerned? Take for | 


example, the Government Health Service Scheme 
which was criticized by a correspondent in a 
recent issue of this paper (Harijan, 24-7-’54) and 


an observation made by Lord Douglas in the’ 


House of Lords which I had quoted with appro- 
val. The Welfare State means that the State 
holds certain things as conducive to the welfare 
of its subjects. Next, it undertakes to provide 
for carrying out those things in practice. This 
means a large amount of additional expenditure 
which is met by levying additional taxes. Then 
it has to employ a large staff in order to operate 
the services which it seeks to secure to its 
people. In effect, the State is thus enabled to 
interfere in the lives of the people from birth to 
death. Could we regard this as freedom in any 
accepted sense of the term? As Mrs. Cole has 
noted, the Welfare State can reach its arm over 
the entire area of our life to the farthest corner. 
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There can be no limit to it. Inasmuch as every 
man is entitled to have his own conception of 
welfare according to his point of view, the ques- 
tion can be justly asked whether a central ruling 
authority — with, the power vested in a single 
individual or a body of individuals — imposing 
what it considers necessary in our interest on us, 
can be regarded as freedom ? 

It is said that the best government is one 
which governs the least, and that in the end 
“even this best government will disappear 
leaving the society entirely free.” This, ideal has 
been preached by champions of human liberty 
like.Gandhiji and Thoreau and accepted even by 
Marxism. If we now transfer our allegiance to 
the ideal of the Welfare State, how would this 
fit with the former ? 

The Congress has also resuscitated our old 
ideal of Grama-panchayat or village self-govern- 


_ment. This ideal is based on the decentralization 


of political power and the economy of self-suffi- 
ciency. Even granting that the Welfare State 
will be wedded to democracy in its intention, it 
will still be necessary for it to centralize the poli- 
tical power. Eventually, it is bound to end at its 
best as a strongly centralized democracy. How 
will it be compatible with the decentralized 
democracy of the Grama-panchayats? It is 
incumbent on the Congress to provide a 
satisfactory answer to this question. 

Mrs. Cole has also pointed out this danger 
inherent in the ideal of the Welfare State in her 
own way. She writes: 

“What the particular pattern or patterns will turn 
out to be, is another matter; and there are two possi- 
bilities which must be viewed with some concern, The 
first is that where the bulk of social services are non- 
contributory and non-contractual, they may be geared 
to the political system, made to depend upon “satis- 
factory” behaviour and refused to “unsatisfactory” 
individuals. This is a particular danger in authoritarian 
States...... The second possibility, which is more to 
be feared in countries of democratic intention, is that 
the cost of social welfare, particularly under conditions 
of inflation or semi-inflation, may prove too heavy a 
burden on the productive and trading powers of any 
particular country. If this happened...... what would 
happen is...... that benefits would be allowed to sink 
in real value until we again had a large depressed 
section of the population living at a standard substan- 
tially lower than that of the rest, and that the equa- 
lizing effect which the first champions of social welfare 
sought to achieve would have disappeared.” : 

This danger is no mere conjecture. We find 
enough cause for it in the economic and political 
history of the present-day Western world. The 
Welfare State idea is the product of the industrial 
and money-centred civilization of Europe and 
America. But we are a nation consisting mostly 
of a rural population with a village-centred 


- civilization. Agriculture with us is not just an 


occupation ; it is for us a way of life. Land is not 
for us just a means of productive wealth but is 
the mother giving food to her children. The 
industrialized countries regard land like their 
factories as just a means of earning profits. For 
us land is synonymous with life. This intimate 
relation between the land and the life of our 
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people was the source from which we developed 
in the glorious days of our old history the unique 
institution of the village-panchayat. This insti- 
tution which we are now out to revive has 
become almost extinct during the British period. 
If we are not to forget the panchayat ideal again 
and we cannot, because it is an ideal deeply 
ingrained in the national consciousness — we 
must seriously ponder, now that we have also 
adopted the ideal of the Welfare State, how we 
are going to reconcile the two. There are many 
other important questions involved in this. But 
we will postpone their consideration to some 
future date. The main question is clear : How are 
we going to relate the ideal of the Welfare State 
or the centralized democracy with the ideal of 
decentralized democracy as represented by the 
Grama-panchayat ? In this connection the follow- 
ing observation by. late Shri Kishorlal Mashru- 
wala made by him almost towards the close of 
his life is well worth serious reflection : 

“We do want every person from the 
moment of conception till death to enjoy the 
objectives of the Welfare State. But if this can 
be done only by making him from birth to 
death something like an A, B or C class 
eens of the State, under the outward sem- 

lance of democracy (and U.S.S.R. also regards 
itself to be a democracy of its own type), it is 
much better to live, as we have lived from the 
birth of humanity till now, in some sort of 
hard struggle for existence than be just 
comfortable well-kept animals by a _ small 
powerful group of our own species.” 
§-8-"54 
(From the original in Hindi) 
TRUE BASIS OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
(By Vinoba) 
~ You all know that mere individualistic life 
—a life lived for and by oneself does not satisfy 
us. We live in society and only by serving it — 
whether one’s conception of society be as narrow 
as one’s own immediate family or as large as 
the whole humanity — do we get real inner satis- 
faction. We cannot live in isolation from the 
society. This is an innate human tendency which 
we cannot obliterate. A man wants to associate 
others with his happiness and sorrow and-vice 
versa. That is why there is such a thing as society. 
There are also various kinds of laws — reli- 
gious injunctions, social conventions and _ legal 
enactments — for the governance of society. And 
men do generally try to observe them. They may 
appear to be a sort of bondage, but men agree 
to regulate their conduct in accordance with these 
laws in deference to the social will. They may 
criticize them when they find them unreasonable, 
but they do not generally violate them. It is thus 
that society is enabled to hold together and go 


on. 
But the laws, however good*and effective 


they may be, are not enough. They do not 
make the society strong. What gives real 
strength and cohesion to the society is trust. 
There is a bond of trust between the parents and 
the children. In the absence of such trust there 
would be hardly any joy left in the institution 
of the family. They may still live together, but 
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there will not be that coalescing of the lives of 
different members, which builds up a harmonious 
family life, nor will there be any joy, for joy is 
the product of harmony. In the same way if there 
is no trust between the husband and the wife, 
there would be no joy in conjugal life. They may 
pull on somehow, but the joy which must suffuse 
the conjugal relations will not be there. Even so 
if there is no trust between the people and the 
government, that community cannot become 
strong. Laws will of course be made and people 
will observe them as well as they may. But that 
may not add to the strength of the nation. If the 
people have no trust in the government, they 
might fail the latter just at the time for test, 
with disastrous results for both. In the absence 
of trust between teachers and students we find 
the invigilators being kept, in the examination 
hall in order to prevent students from copying. 
But has it improved matters? And what is the 
value of an education which has failed to pro- 
duce trust even between the teachers and the 
students ? The trust between the teachers and 
the students is the first test of a sound system 
of education. 

Thus we see that law cannot create trust 
which alone is the source of strength. Law can- 
not create love and respect. Only dharma, that 
is, the consciousness of a moral imperative or 
sense of social obligation —this only can do it. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 


BAN ALL ATOMIC WEAPONS 
[The following are the important resolutions passed 
at the World Pacifist Conference in Japan held during 
April (April 1-22, ’54).] 
I 

Considering that Hydrogen Explosions 
cause horrible suffering, incurable disease and 
death, and also poison the limited food supply of 
the world, as was demonstrated so forcibly in the 
recent Hydrogen tests. 

Considering that continuation of atomic war 
plans will lead to such serious destruction of all 
moral value that peace and right relations 
among men will become impossible, 

We, the members of the World Pacifist Con- 
ference in Japan assembled in Tokyo from 
various parts of the world, 

. Hereby resolve to appeal to all governments 
and people and the United Nations: 

1. To halt immediately the manufacture 
and tests of Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs, 

2. 'To dismantle the bombs already manu- 
factured, 2 

_ 38. To divert atomic research to construc- 
tive purpose to serve mankind. 


II 


Whereas, the evil effects of the first atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima still persist even 
after nine years, and continue to cause incurable 
diseases and death, thereby threatening man 
with total annihilation unless he _ exercises 
eon in the handling of nuclear energy ; 
an 
_ Whereas, at the present moment, research 
in atomic energy is being conducted along lines 
that forebode the ultimate destruction of man- 
kind, as has been so clearly demonstrated by the 
recent atomic explosion tests which have 
seriously imperilled innocent lives, and shown 
that man must choose between total extinction 
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and unprecedented prosperity through the use of 
atomic energy ; and 

Whereas, the World Pacifist Conference in 
Japan is now holding one of its sessions in 
Hiroshima, ; 

Be it resolved therefore : 

1. That any and all use of atomic weapons, 
even for the purpose of retaliation, shall be 
absolutely prohibited, and all atomic weapons 
now in existence shall be effectively destroyed ; 

‘2. That manufacture of atomic weapons 
and experiments with them and any other 
attempts at utilizing nuclear energy for military 
purposes shall be permanently banned ; 

3. That atomic energy resources shall be | 


placed under strict international control so as to 
make them available for peaceful use only, for 
which purposes all information relating to the 
manufacture of atomic energy shall be made 
accessible to all countries ; 

4. That the crime committed by using the 
atom bomb shall never be allowed to be repeated, 
and 

That as a token of this solemn determi- 
nation, the City of Hiroshima shall henceforth be 
known as the City of Peace, which will stand as 
a monument calling on all men to strive for the 
abolition of war. 

(From The Peacemaker, June 7, ’54) 


FARM MECHANIZATION UNSUITABLE 
FOR INDIA 
(By V. M. Kothari) 


It is calculated that the surface of the globe, 
both land and water, is about 20 crores square 
miles. Of this total only a little more than one 
quarter is land. And of the land area—only 
about one-third is cultivable, i.e. about 160 lakh 
square miles. This comes to about 1,000 crores 
of acres. Of this cultivable land only 300 to 400 
crores of acres are cultivated at present. The 
world’s total population is estimated to be 235 
crores. So the cultivated land per head in the 
world is about 1.5 acres. In India it is only 
0.75 acre per head. 

It is a problem for the warld in general how 
to increase agricultural production, with such a 
small acreage of cultivated land per head. Can it 
be done by large-scale agriculture or the small- 
scale agriculture? It is perhaps possible to 
increase production by large-scale mechanized 
agriculture. But some experts believe that the 
land will deteriorate thereby and in the long run 
that will spoil the fertility of the land. 


This is a pertinent question for India. Let 
us see the opinion of Dr. L. Dudly Stamp, the 
world’s leading authority on the land use. He 
gives his considered opinion as follows in his 


publication, Land for Tomorrow. 
“Tf the millions of cultivators could be given ferti- 


lizers and better implements and seed, and instructed 
in their proper use, they would get better crops with 
a better yield, build up their own strength and that of 
their families and their animals, and have a surplus 
for sale,—unless the net result of increased produc- 
tion would merely mean the increase of the family and 
a still larger number of mouths to feed...... 

“It is well however to stress that nothing would 
be gained at this stage by any change in the agri- 
cultural production that resulted in saving of man- 
power. That would simply throw the entire rural eco- 
nomy of the country out of gear. It may even be 
doubted whether there is room for the gas or oil 
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burning machine which would rob the cultivator of his 
bullocks and the manure that they yield. India might 
better use some of the smaller specialized types of farm 


implements rather than attempt large-scale farm 
mechanization.” 


And further he strongly asserts, 

“T repeat unequivocally that agricultural machi- 
nery designed for American conditions is by and large 
unsuitable for the old world,...... The whole world 
is trending and must trend toward a balanced, mixed 
farming, in which field amnits will be small...... es 


It is thus possible to increase agricultural 
production by systematic small-scale cultivation, 
without spoiling the land in any way. It is there- 
by even possible to maintain four times the 
present population of the world. 

Shall we heed to this advice, before trying 
to introduce machines in place of our bullocks ? 

28-7-’54 
VINOBA IN MUZAFFARPUR 
(By “c Dadu A) 7 

Having stayed for a month in the district of Cham- 
paran, Vinoba entered Muzaffarpur district on July 14th. 
This was his second visit to this district, the first having 
taken place early this year when he came from the eastern 
side (Darbhanga district and crossed the Gandak and 
Ganga at Hajipur) on his way to Patna. On 19th, he 
reached Motipur, a railway town on the Muzaffarpur- 
Motihari route of the N.E.R. 

At about half past ten, the manager of the local sugar 
mill met Vinoba. There were 390 labourers in his mill 
which owned about 5,000 acres of land. Vinoba suggested 
to him to make all the labourers the trustees of the mill 
and allot three acres of land to each of them. The manager 
welcomed the proposal but expressed his inability to put 
it into practice until he had consulted the authorities con- 
cerned. Vinoba asked him to plead for the cause as one 
of his own. 

Just at half past five, when Vinoba came on thé dais 
for the prayer meeting little rain-drops were falling. 
Cries of, “Hamare gaon men bila-zamin Koi na rahega, 
Koi na rahega” (there would be none landless in our 
village), echoed and re-echoed. Vinoba joined the resolve 
of that village mass by raising his own hands. The rain- 
drops grew larger. Vinoba said, “ By God’s grace rains 


_ have come. Now we shall all pray together. Let it rain 


heavily, but you must observe utter calm. Close down your 
umbrellas. You are not to leave your spots and should 
stand erect. The women should also stand and we all shall 
offer our prayers in company.” It was a serene scene. 
About five thousand people praying together, all standing 
under the open dark sky and heavy rains. 

Vinoba himself conducted the prayers. After it was 
over, Vinoba said, “I am sure you will always remember 
this prayer, this combined prayer to God in the midst of 
His bounteous gift of showers.” Looking towards the sky, 
he said, “What do these clouds teach us? To serve all 
equally, uniform selfless devotion and service of one and 
all. These are also the characteristics of a servant of God. 
He should love all equally. So also does the Sun, the 
messenger of God. It makes no distinction between a 
Brahmana and a Harijan. The moon also gives equally both 
to the prince and the pauper. The Ganga gives the same 
refreshing, sweet water to anybody coming at its shore, 
whether it be a cow or a dreadful lion. Likewise, God has 
given air equally to one and all. So also He has given 
earth or land. None can own it, while everybody can 
work upon it.” 

Vinoba was at the village, named Nariar, on the 19th. 
It rained almost the whole day. But the sky was clear at 

~ the prayer time. Vinoba, however, held the prayer as 
yesterday, all standing. Addressing the gathering, he said 
that the world was fast changing and that it was not 
possible for us to wait indefinitely for the solution of 
immediate problems like those of land. “To start with, I 
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demand,” said Vinoba, “ one-sixth of what you have. Later 
I would request you to transfer the ownership of all the 
village land to the village. Even today there are some fifty 
villages where land is owned by the village. What is possi- 
ble in fifty villages should be possible in the whole 
country.” 

Next day, Vinoba encamped at Bhalaipur. In the after- 
noon was held a workers’ meeting. The questions asked 
therein were rather elementary. Vinoba has answered 
them several times and they can also be found in popular 


- pamphlets and booklets. Vinoba regretted that they did not 


go through them. Nay, he asked them to develop a taste 
for study and reading, in keeping with India’s time-old 


‘tradition. 


The evening prayer meeting was largely attended. A 
cheer on account of the recent rains marked their face. 
In his post-prayer address, Vinoba asked them to stand 
on their own feet, to use cloth, oil; gur and other requi- 
sites made by themselves in the village. He also implored 
the workers to revive the ancient tradition of our country 
of walking on foot for years and years. He wanted that 
there should be at least 80 workers constantly going round 
in this district of 4,000 villages. He also appealed for 
improvement in the tools and implements of cultivation 
as would be within the reach of one and all, and for 
acquisition of knowledge. Finally, he asked the workers to 
take to this work which was above all differences of caste, 
creed, sect or party. 

On 21st July, Vinoba reached Sirsia. On that day, 
a humble Khadi worker of ordinary resources donated 
more than a bigha out of the six bighas he owned and 
also presented five hanks of yarn spun by him and his 
wife. The latter also parted with a piece of her jewellery. - 


After the evening prayer meeting, Vinoba said that 
kings came and went away but the society continued its 
course. For the latter did not depend on kingdoms or 
governments but on religion. The more a society acted 
according to the tenets of religion, the more it went up. 
Vinoba pointed out that there were three essentials of 
Dharma or religion: Labour, love and sacrifice. They are 
the three fundamentals upholding the citadal of Dharma. 
The Bhoodan Yajna stressed on all these aspects. If people 
donated land and worked themselves, that would bring the 
hearts of people together and infuse the true spirit of 
religion. Vinoba concluded with the words, “Those who 
agree with the idea should donate one-sixth as well as 
persuade others to do the same. I hope that workers 


‘giving ample time to this movement would come forward 


as also those who would dedicate their life for this 
mission.” 

We encamped at Bairia next day, a small village about 
six miles away from Muzaffarpur city. In his post-prayer 
speech, Vinoba expressed his pleasure at the signing of 
the Indo-China peace agreement. He observed that the 
greatest credit for that memorable event was due to the 
Prime Minister of France who fixed a certain date by 
which he promised to establish peace or resign in case 
of failure. Calling this as a very important and lesson- 
bearing happening, Vinoba characterized it as a spiritual 
illustration in the political field and remarked,’ “When a 
man makes any resolve at the call of an inner inspiration, 
that resolve is bound to fructify. The bDhaktas bear testi- 
mony to it that all divine powers help in its fulfilment. 
I feel that in the days to come, many things are likely 
to happen as a result of collective resolve. The future 
times are of collective sadhana. So far there have been 
individual sadhanas resulting in some spiritual investi- 
gations. Now these are to be tried on a mass scale. This 
is the age of science, an age of big things being carried 
out on a giant, world-wide scale. Hence many right 
resolves are bound to be of a collective nature.” 

Vinoba then referred to the resolve he had made, viz., ° 
land should cease to be a personal property and must 
belong to the society as a whole. “ Somebody says it would 
be realized in 1957. Well, I won’t be surprised if it is 
realized still earlier.” 
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Continuing his address, Vinoba referred to the tragic 
news of firing at Indore. He said, “It must-set us thinking. 
In face of things like this, how can we hope to establish 
peace in the world? Let us first set our own house in 
order. Let us all decide not to resort to arms in our 
disputes ‘and problems. I admit that India is a museum 
of problems. And we must be anxious to solve them. But 
we should not lose our balance, nor take to violence. The 
days of sword and gun are gone for ever. In the days 
of atom and hydrogen bombs, there is no fun in’ using 
puny things like gun or pistol. Public workers may carry 
on their movements on various issues, but they should see 
to it that violence is not resorted to at any stage. So also 
the Government must resolve never to resort to gun 
in dealing with country’s affairs. There should be no firing 
at all, nothing of the kind.” 

“Here lies,” he continued, “the significance of the 
Bhoodan Yajna movement. There is no doubt that the 
land problem would be solved. But the peculiarity is that 
we have resolved to solve it by, methods of love and peace. 
We shall do it by dint of the popular strength of the 
people, Jana-Shakti or Loka-Shakti, and that through it 
we shall bring about Dharma-Chakra-Pravartan or turning 
the wheel of Dharma. Hence this movement would not 
only solve the land problem, but would show us the way 
to solve all other problems.” Vinoba concluded saying: 
“T can say that my work in Bihar is over. For there is 
no part of this province where one may refuse to offer 
land. A climate has now been produced in which the 
workers have only to approach the landholder. My work 
finishes, while that of the workers’ begins. This is why 
I ask you to suspend your secondary works and take to 
Bhoodan exclusively. Once this work is over, your all 
other works would flourish and prosper.” 

On Friday, the 23rd, Vinoba entered the city of 
Muzaffarpur and encamped at Kandhauli, now named 
Sarvodayagrama, a colony established by Sarvodaya work- 
ers on the outskirts of the city. Vinoba came here for a 
long stay of no less than eight days. From 24th to 28th 
was to be held a camp of those Bhoodan workers (of Bihar) 
who had offered “ Jiwandan”, in obedience to the call of 
Shri Jayaprakash Narain at the Bodh-Gaya Session of the 
Sarvodaya Samaj in April last. 

The evening prayer meeting on that day was held in 
the zila school. Addressing the Muzaffarpur audience, 
Vinoba said that freedom had thrown new responsibilities 
on us. Besides we were living in the age of speed: and 
invention when the whole humanity had become like a 
body, forming a single and united whole. Hence our 
thinking had to be on wide lines and we have to keep the 
world in view. As free people it was our duty to make 
the poorest among us taste the fruit of Swaraj. So we 
could not ignore the millions in villages. “If somebody 
asks me,” remarked Vinoba, “ whether we can press oil 
by a bullock in these times, my answer is a positive ‘Yes’. 
Well, if we do not have kolhu-ghanis in India today, men 
will have to be pressed in lieu of oil-seeds. But, while 
running the kolhus, we must think of the whole world. I 
go on foot, but think about everything on earth or on the 
sky above. Rather I would say that those who want to 
do deep and wide thinking should adopt the poor man’s 
means, like walking, etc. God has provided man with 
only two legs and not four as to animals. On account of 
his four feet, the animal has to look down below. This is 
what distinguishes man from animal.” “It is with this wide 
vision,” added Vinoba, “that we should meet our pro- 
blems. I want revolution, but I also want peace. Without 
peace, India cannot survive. And without revolution, the 
poor of India would know no end of their misery. If we 
adhere to aggressive or violent methods, we are bound to 
seek shelter, like Pakistan, of some expert military 
guru. Hence I insist on a peaceful and non-violent 
revolution.” 
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On Saturday, the 24th July, Vinoba inaugurated the 
camp of Jiwandan workers hailing from different parts of 
Bihar. He declared, ‘There cannot be any class or caste 
of Jiwandanis. It is only after death, that it can be decided 
whether somebody was a Jiwandani or not. A meeting of 
Jiwandanis can really take place only in Heaven. On this 
earth, we, ordinary folk, can meet. The conference of 
Jiwandanis will be in Heaven. All after death. Nothing 
earlier.” 

He went on to say, “Those who enter the Jiwandan 
Yajna will help, advise and care for one another. This is 


not a herd of sheep requiring a shepherd. As free men” 


and women, you have come out into the open to undertake 
the task ahead. Everybody would be on trial. Those who 
survive will survive, while the rest would go. I am with 
all those who come with me. If anybody wants to part 


company, he can do so by all means. And I have the right 


to go onward.” 

He closed with the remarks, “ Our reliance is solely 
on Him to whom we have dedicated our life. This is the 
path of devotion or bhakti. If there is any ego or self 
working therein, it would not be Jiwandan. One’s resolve 
should be for bhakti. And the work would be 
done according to one’s strength. But strength would grow 
with the progress of work. So also would grow the capa- 
city to do it. A Jiwandani can be short of strength or 
capacity but not of bhakti or devotion.” 

In the afternoon, the Jiwandan workers related their 
own experiences and also placed their difficulties. One of 
them posed the question: Why should the Bhoodan 
workers employ the name of ‘God’, the same ‘God’ in 
whose name the ‘haves’ were exploiting the ‘ have-nots’ 
and perpetrating their exploitation ceaselessly ? 

Vinoba dealt with this question in his post-prayer 
speech. He remarked that it was not possible to do away 
with both God and the exploiter in the same breath. The 
former was too powerful to be knocked out. He added, 
“There is no sense in disarming ourselves by handing 
over our own weapon to those who do not know its use or 
pretend about it. It is wrong to abandon our the weapon.” 
Further, he observed that that god who had disillu- 
sioned the new thinkers who had consequently given up 
that name, was, as preached by the devoted worshippers 
of the West, a resident of Heaven. That conception 
differed from the one prevailing essentially in India, of 
an All-pervading and In-dwelling God. “Our God is an 
objective truth,” remarked Vinoba. “that cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Our belief in God makes us atma-avalambi- 
( ATHTASEAT ) and fearless and leaves no ground to seek 
any shelter.” 

On account of the Jiwandan workers’ camp the next 
week was going to be a very important one. 

Muzaffarpur, 31-7-’54 
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CONFUSING THE ISSUES 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Some people argue, English is there in the 
Constitution for 15 years at least. How then can 
we stop it from being used as the medium of 
instruction ? And they say in the holy name of 
the Constitution and the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Barnes Panchgani School Case, that 
such a step would be out of order and against 
that ruling. ' 


There is here patent confusion of thought in 
this matter. What the Constitution provides for 
is the use of English for the official purposes for 
which it was used at the commencement of the 
Constitution. It does not ordain its use as the 
medium nor even as a subject of instruction in 


‘ our schools and colleges. These matters are to be 


decided on their own merits and for furthering 
our cause of national reconstruction. It is not a 
matter for courts to rule nor for bureaucratic 


fiats to ordain. It is a matter which should be - 


decided by the enlightened opinion of the world 
in general and India in particular. 


And what are the points for such decision ? 
These evidently are: 


1. Should English continue to be the over- 
all medium of instruction for all, even though it 
may not be their mother-tongue ? 


2. Should it be taught in free India as a 
language of study ? 


And it is generally admitted that English © 


should be one of the languages for study in our 
high schools and colleges ; however it should not 
continue to be the medium of instruction except 
for those who have English as their mother- 
tongue. 

Therefore, the further question is whether 
the State can ask schools to implement the above 
decision, on pain of refusing grant-in-aid to them 
if they refuse to follow that policy. 


The answer to this question is obvious: 
schools are free to work as they like, within the 
limits of the iaw of the land, and parents may 
well choose a school for their children. However, 
the State will help only those who follow the 
general policy and do not transgress the agreed 


policy of national education of the people. 
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If by having English as the medium of 
instruction, schools ‘can attract more students, 
well they may do so; but they cannot claim 
Government help. Government may not de-recog- 
nize such schools, if they are otherwise all right ; 
but they earn no right to claim Goyernment 
grant. And if the State refuses it to them, it will 
not be objectionable discrimination, because the 
policy of giving grant-in-aid applies to all in an 
equal manner. If some schools so think that they 
can carry on better business with English as the 
medium, they are free to do so. But it would be 
improper for them to expect grant as well. 


Secondary Education is mostly conducted by 
private agencies. These have the freedom to ply 
their business in the manner they like. They may 
be private concerns or public societies or trusts ; 
they cannot be compelled to be one and not 
another. However, there will be certain broad 
requirements of educational policy and princi- 
ples which they will abide -by, if they 
desire to be aided by Government. If they 
make enough fee income, they would need 
no grant and they may be refused it by Govern- 
ment. If they choose to be free from the require- 
ments of State educational policy and work in a 
way that does not accord with them, then also 
they may be refused grants. 


Because English is to continue for 15 years, 
it may be a subject of study ; but it will not be 
proper nor sound to say that it may be the 
medium of instruction also under the Consti- 
tution. The question of the medium is altogether 
a different matter. It is an all-India question of 
national importance. It is not a mere matter of 
syllabus or curriculum. And in the peculiar con- 
text of our country where English was imposed 
as a medium by the ex-rulers, it becomes a major 
principle of rebuilding ,our cultural and edu- 
cational life on sound democratic lines. Thus, it is 
one of the cardinal principles of the system of © 
national education. The queer thing rather is 
that there are still some persons in India who 
wish to have a medium of instruction other than 
the natural one for a child. At least these few 
cannot dictate the status quo to the nation in the 
name of the Constitution and the rights of 
parents, which are in no. way disregarded here. 
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THE ECONOMIC PRE-REQUISITES 
FOR PEACE 
(By J. C. Kumarappa) 

(Summary of a speech delivered at the Hconomic 
Section of the International Peace Conference at Stock- 
holm on 21st June, 1954.) 

Paper agreements and appeals have little 
effect in bringing about lasting peace. The seed 
of war and international tension lies largely in 
the field of economics. So if we want to deal 
effectively with war we must study the present 
day methods of production, distribution and 
consumption. War is the end result of the fric- 
tion generated in the daily life of everyone of us, 
and is not the result of the-evil doings of one or 
two outstanding world figures. If anything, such 
world figures are but the victims of our greed to 
benefit from the weak position of our neighbours. 


; Cost of the Producer 
In the so-called -‘ underdeveloped ” coun- 


_tries the producer of primary products rarely 


gets a square deal. Every producer is entitled to 
have his upkeep included in the price of the 
finished product. If anything less is recovered for 
the producer from the consumer’s price there 
results violence through that exploitation. This 
multiplied results in dissatisfaction and wars. 

In India, the landless labourers are starving 
because the prices of raw materials do not pro- 


vide for their adequate maintenance. If they did, 


the prices would rise. Are we, as consumers, 


a prepared to pay honestly for what we get? 


Price Regulation 
Prices to be fair should be regulated by the 


rs 


_ producers and others concerned. For this pur- 
_ pose at present there is no adequate organization, 

with the consequence that what is due to the 
primary producer, who is the weakest number 
on the line, is cut down to a minimum. 


Dissemination of Information as to.Cost 

Today the consumer does not know what 
constituent items he is paying for in the price. 
He knows of a “ fixed” price. This he pays and 


_. fully believes that he has discharged his duty 
honestly. If only the consumer knew that the 
__ price he is paying is not fair but is too low to 


give an adequate return to the producer, he him- 
self will probably not be at peace. It is therefore 


our duty to make available to all concerned, full 


information as to the spread of the cost of an 
article. 

If, for example, the smoker knew that the 
tobacco he smokes is produced under conditions 
which lead to the starvation of other people, his 
conscience will not allow him to patronize that 
brand of tobacco. We must bring this moral 
force into play in the economic sector. 


Employment 


Every raw material presents opportunities 
of employment. The export of raw materials, 
therefore, deprives the locality producing the 


raw material of the possible employment. For 
this reason, as a rule, the people of the locality 
must work on the raw ‘materials available and 
should be paid adequately. Then there will be 
no “underdeveloped” countries, for every country 
will engage itself in producing all the goods it 
needs that can be made out of its own raw mate- 
rials, and exchange its surplus for other articles 
it cannot: otherwise obtain. 

To work out this programme we have to 
educate buyers, middlemen and the producers, 
we should organize the movement of goods 
rationally, and set up a strong machinery for the 
fixing of prices. Before undertaking all this we 
ourselves should be willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices. If we are not prepared to do so, 
it is no use just shouting for world peace. 

International Trade in Surpluses Only 

When goods are produced they should first 
be available to the producing country and only 
the surplus left over should. be free for export 
to other countries. 

Conclusion 

* Hence we see that a great deal of our effort 
to obtain freedom from world tension lies in re- 
casting our economic organization. 1. The raw 
material producer must be given sufficient to 
maintain himself on a reasonable standard of 
living. 2. Prices must be fixed with such as the 
base, and the raw material producer must have 
a voice in fixing the prices of his produce. 
3. Raw materials must be converted into consu- 
mer goods where the raw materials are 
produced, thus providing further opportunities 
of employment for the people of the locality. 
4. The consumer must be educated to realize his 
duties towards the producer, and for this pur- 
pose he should be supplied authentic information 
about the component parts of the price of 
articles, and 5. Most international trade must be 
in surpluses. 

Economic security and fair play is the 
foundation of goodwill. They alone will dispel 
suspicion, hatred and jealousy which Wisturb the 
peace of the world. Therefore to bring about 
world peace we have to find ways and means of 
liquidating so-called ‘underdeveloped coun- 
tries” and be prepared to share the good things 
of the world equitably. This will make a big call 
on the industrialized countries. Are they 
prepared to make this sacrifice? If not all our 
efforts towards peace will be shortlived. 
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SACRIFICE: THE WAY TO A 
HAPPY WORLD * 
(By Vinoba) 
It is a common feature of human life as at 
present organized that while one section of the 
society enjoys a spell of prosperity, another sec- 


tion in another part has to pass its days in acute 


suffering. Shall we be content to let such things 
remain as they are? Will it be right to say that 
the unhappy should be allowed to remain un- 
happy and the happy to remain happy ? That 
would be grievously wrong and quite unworthy 
of us as human beings. 

We are all men and as such owe a duty to 
one another. Like the human body, the human 
society is an organic whole and the pain in one 
part must be felt by another which should 
promptly come to the help of the former and do 
all that lies in its power to assuage it. This is the 
distinguishing characteristic of a living, human 
society. 

A man must,’ therefore, hold firmly to the 
view that his life has been given him for the 
service of the society. This does not mean that 
he will deny the body its legitimate demands, 
and just comforts. But he must also work and 
when occasion demands it, serve others. Misfor- 
tune is a recurrent feature of life both in relation 
to the individual and the society. 

We must then so organize things as to be 
able to fight it and conquer it whenever the need 
arises. God has created the world along with 
sacrifice, as the Gita puts it. The mother suckles 


the child the moment it is born. It is sacrifice 


which supports and maintains the world. It is 
the very basis of life: Enjoyment must always 
be accompanied py sacrifice. We must therefore 
set apart a portion of what we have for the 
society. This is what we have called sampattidan. 

We ask people to give us one-sixth of what 
they have or earn. First put apart the one-sixth 
portion and then only enjoy it. For the present, 
our programme in this regard is very moderate. 
We wilh use what we get in this way for pro- 
viding the poor who are being allotted bhoodan 
lands with bullocks and seeds and tools and for 


such other forms of constructive work. But if 


the movement spreads, as it must, the time will 
come when it will enable us to help the people 
even in case of such calamities as floods and 
famines. You must give up the habit of depending 
on the Government for everything that has to 
be done. ; 

* The Government is after all only a fraction 
of the power of the people. They will do what 
they can, but the resources of the Government 
are limited and they cannot go beyond them. But 
if one-sixth of the income is set apart in every 
home for purposes of constructive charity, we 
will have with us a reserve which can readily 
meet any emergency. In that case, every home 
will have become a bank on which the society 


_ *™From a speech at Sodho (Muzaffarpur) on 2-8-’54. 


can draw for help whenever the need arises. 
Under such conditions there would no more be 
any occasion for the society to suffer such ‘cala- 
mities helplessly. In other countries they keep 
reserves of grain to suffice for the population con- 
cerned even for two years in case of need. In 
India too, when there was no such exploitation 
and the villages were rich because they had 
village industries, people kept reserves of grain. 
But the situation has now so far deteriorated 
that they are compelled to buy everything they 
need. Edible oils, sugar, cloth, even grain — 


everything has to be purchased from the city 


market. Most of you sitting here are clothed in 
mill-cloth. I consider all those who use mill- 
cloth naked. What a shame it is to use mill-cloth 
and thus be dependent on others for covering 
our body —the first need of civilized human 


being ! 
Just as a Kisan sets apart a portion of the 


grain to be used as seed at the next sowing sea- 
son, even so one-sixth portion should be set apart 
in every home for the service of the society. If 
this is done, we will be able to_root out suffering 
from the society. We will then see nothing but 
happiness around us. 


I have often said that the world is essen- — 


tially full of happiness; it is we who have made 


it full of sorrow and suffering. People ask me, 
why then have the saints spoken of it as a pjace 


full of unhappiness ? Which is the correct view? — 


My reply to them is that both views are correct. 


When saints speak of it as a place full of sorrow _ 
, they have in their mind the world — 
contaminated by evil thoughts and evil desires — 


and suffering 


—the world where there is.envy and lust and 
anger. It is to this world that the saints refer 


when they say that it is full of sorrow and — 


suffering. When I speak of it as a place full of 


happiness, I have in my mind the ideal world, — 
the divine world, the world where there is tas cr, 


lity and love and compassion. Look at the S 


It shines equally on all. Look at the Ganga which , _ 
offers clean and cool water to everyone who goes is 
to her. God’s world is full of happiness and 
beauty. But the world which man has created is © 
full of sorrow,and suffering, because he acts on 


the principle of divi ision, namely, that he must 
work only for serving his interests. He erects 
walls to exclude others from what he considers 


his own. But there are no walls in God’s crea- 
tion. All this suffering is the product of our ten- 


dency to make the distinctions ‘I and mine’ and 


‘you and yours’. 
pernicious tendency and create a world of happi- 


ness in the image of the Lord by wholeheartedly 

participating in Bhoodan, Sampattidan, Shram- 

dan and such other forms of social service. 
(Adapted from Hindi) 
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DEMOCRACY AND SATYAGRAHA 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


As we go ahead in rebuilding India, the 
question of individual freedom and State control 
becomes more and more important and needs 
watchful attention on our part. As I said in a 
previous article (‘The Welfare State vs. Village 
Self-Government ’ — 14-8-’54), the new idea of a 
Welfare State, comprehending in its all-inclusive 
sweep almost the whole life of the individual, 
might well assume the form of a new and veri- 
table tyranny in modern society ; it may easily 
degenerate into a sort of a moral and cultural 
totalitarianism, necessitating consequent political 
‘and economic authoritarianism of State bureau- 
cracy. And as this new cult will speak in the 
name of science so-called, the danger will be that 


it will proudly assert for itself to be enlightened 


and liberal to boot. It will therefore become more 
formidable and thorough-going. 

Chief Justice Chagla of Bombay, in the 
course of his address the other day in Bangalore, 
touched this larger question and made a point 
or two that are worth while examining in this 
connection. 

He defined his main position in the following 
words : 

“The primary duty of the State is to create an 
atmosphere of security in which the individual can 
develop himself...... The State has to strike a proper 
balance between the liberty of each and the liberty 
of all.” 

_ He developed his argument further by 

ing up the question of law and morality and 
on 

“Has the State the right to impose by compulsion 
its own standards of morality ? Can it prevent a citizen 
from experiencing with his own life and seeking 
happiness in his own way ?” 

And he replied, 

“The State cannot judge what is eet for every 
citizen. Its opinion of what is moral and what is im- 
moral can. only be formed by the experience of those 
who form that opinion. That experience would not be 
the same with regard to those upon whom the moral 
standard is being imposed. It is the essence of morality 
that it should be based upon individual experience and 
individual judgement.” 

However he granted that 

“Society has a right to claim from the individual 
that he should conform to certain social standards and 
the State, in its turn, has an equal right to lay down 
these standards for the welfare of society as a whole.” 


One may well ask like Pilate, what is mora- 
lity ?, Surely it is very difficult to draw a line 
between morality and what Shri Chagla terms as 
‘laying down standards for the welfare of 
society ’. Are not these standards the results of 
morality which a society generally believes in 
and lives by in a traditional way ? And does not 


religion also interweave itself in this pattern of 
social morals along with the secular standards 
of welfare and happiness ? 

The learned Chief Justice illustrated his 
remarks with citing the use of liquor. Though 
he feels that a man may get drunk and in doing 
so he may be only harming himself, he con- 


cedes that he may also be acting in an anti-social 


manner justifying State control over his conduct. 
Albeit, there is a limit to State intervention in 
individual life. It is therefore that morality 
and religion come in to supplement the law and 
help the individual to fulfil the social purpose. 
Therefore it would be a mistaken view of secula- 
rism which negates these two social forces work- 


ing, along with law, in the eae ee of the 


community and the citizen. 

Chief Justice Chagla referred to the larger 
question of the freedom of action and opinion 
and the right of the citizen to disobey a law 
which he might hold as bad or immoral. And he 
said, referring to Gandhiji’s_ doctrine of 
Satyagraha, 

“A weapon which may be a proper one against 
an alien power is not necessarily a justifiable one 
against one’s own government, democratically elected 
by the people. Therefore political fasts and Satyagraha 
make no meaning in a democratic setting.” ; 

It is difficult to agree with this observation 
and the implications thereof. An opinion has no 
value. if it is not translatable into appro- 
priate action. And that is, in essence, what 
Satyagraha in its 
means. It is a peaceful and non-violent way 
of asserting what we hold to be true, through 
direct action, after and only when the nor- 
mal remedies of constitutional procedure are 
exhausted. Satyagraha, thus, sometimes becomes 
a social duty and responsibility. And progressive 
political opinion in the, world is coming to 


recognize the need of such a weapon if demo-. 


cracy is to succeed and fulfil its function as the 
way of good government. Obeying laws, even if 
they are bad or tyrannical, is no part of the duty 
of a citizen of a free democratic society. Dangers 


of such obedience. were well described by late 
Prof. Laski : 

“No man ever remains free who acquiesces in 
what he knows to be wrong.-..... Not only does the 
habit of acquiescence transform the citizen into an 
inert recipient of orders whom it is difficult to rouse 
from lethargy, it also persuades a government that it 
has only to show a bold front to secure acceptance of 
any commands it chooses to impose.” 

“ All obedience which has the right to regard itself 
as ethical is built upon a conscious agreement with 
the purpose we encounter. Anything else is a betrayal 
of ourselves; and when we surrender the truth we 
see, by that betrayal we hetray also the future of 
civilization. For the triumph of a free conscience are 
the landmarks on the road to the ideal.” * 


Again the manner and the way in which 
democracies today are built up and elected and 
function, do not warrant us to say that indi- 
vidual, or if need be, corporate assertion of truth 


* Dangers 
H. Laski. 


of Obedience and Other Essays — by 


larger “and wider sense — 
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Which is Satyagraha has no meaning in‘a demo- 


cratic setting. Rather, as Makatmaji said, demo- 


cracy finds its ultimate and invincible sanction 
in Satyagraha ; without it democracy can easily 
prostitute itself into a tyrariny of the majority or 
of a dominant class or clique. The centralist ways 
of government that new methods of organization 
aided by science are making available to us are 
a clear indication of such danger inherent in the 
idea of the Welfare State which is the fashionable 
slogan today. 

Therefore, to decry Sut yagrans action in the 


name of democracy is to deny the very salt with — 


which democracy can be salted. If the essence of 
a democratic ideal is to put the free development 
of the human individual first and above the State 
or the Government that may be set up by it, 
then Satyagraha is the very essence of that ideal. 
To deny it is to deny the very soul of democracy 
and worship its mere mechanical or outward 
form. However, this is not to endorse the vulgari- 


- zation and caricature of true Satyagraha which 


is now-a-days growing very common after the ad- 
vent of independence. These pseudo-Satyagrahic 


actions are often only stunts to catch the public 


eye and make political capital, which is neither 
democratic action nor Safyagraha. 
15-8-'54 . 
TELLING HOME-TRUTHS 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a big 
gathering in connection with the Dalhousie cen- 
tenary celebrations, East Punjab. The oration 
that he gave on the occasion was a great pro- 
nouncement in more than one sense. He was 
almost speaking to the whole of his people and 
was giving out some home-truths that he felt we 
needed to be told in our present situation. 

Roots of Real Honour 

He said he disliked men and women wear- 
ing gaudy clothes of silk and chiffon and said: 
“There is too much of fashion in Punjab and 
well-to-do women seem to have no work and are 
accustomed to wear silk and chiffon. This is not 
correct. 

“People, who display wealth are not today 
considered in the world as high or mighty. Today 
that person is honoured who works and labours 


_and lives simply and identifies himself with the 


poorest of the poor.” 


There was a_slight drizzle at the time. He 
said: “I know that some women are sitting here 
in silk clothes and are used to a comfortable sort 
of life; but we have to make ourselves hard to 
undertake big tasks. It is nonsensical to suggest 
that this programme should be stopped. Are we 
so weak that: we are not able to bear a little 
rain?” 

Mr Nehru shoved aside an open umbrella 
brought by a Congressman and said: “I know 
women sitting here in silk clothes might catch 


cold. But it would be a good experience for them 


and I hope they will learn to take life in a hard 


way and try to understand that India is passing 
through a struggle for economic emancipation of 
36 crores of people.” 


“It is height of indecency for some people 
to be soft and to wallow in luxury and sloth in 
their wealth.” 


Youth Criticized 


Mr Nehru expressed amazement at what he 
called the attitude of young men pretending to 
know everything and recalled his own 20 years’ 
hard apprenticeship under Mahatma Gandhi. 


Mr Nehru said: ‘I am amazed to find the 
attitude displayed by young men of today who 
come out from schools and colleges that they 
know everything on the face of this earth. These 
young men seem to think that just because they 
have had a college education they can air their 
views on all matters. They think that by doing 
so their stature goes up, but they actually only 
belittle themselves by displaying this all-wise and 
all-knowing attitude.”’ 


Mr Nehru then recalled his own training as 
a youth and said: “ My training and training of 
men of my generation lasted over 20 years. All 
these long years we struggled to learn things 
under our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. While 
Gandhiji had great love for all, he was a merci- 
less task-master in matters of work. Gandhiji 
trained us in the hard way and we learnt by put- 
ting in persistent efforts under his guidance. Do 
not think that we learnt all this by going to jail. 
It was a period of comparative rest for us while 
we were in jail. Real work was outside and then 
we worked daily day and night. But young men 
today think that by shouting all problems can be 
solved. This is utter folly.” 

Mr Nehru also deprecated the tendency 
among young doctors, engineers and other quali- 
fied men not to go to villages and serve the peo- 
ple there. They wanted to live in cities, but 
India was a land of villages. India could not pro- 
gress until her villages progress. If villages did 
not progress cities also would suffer. 


The Problem of the Hill People 


_ Referring to hill people Mr Nehru said that 
in past years they had remained comparatively 
backward. The Britishers set up what they call- 
ed hill stations for their own comforts. There 
was a regular exodus to these places in summer 
of Government offices. 

Some Indian camp-followers of Britishers 
also came to these places. These Indians tried to 
superficially imitate the British in dress and man- 
ner and ideas. But no one bothered about hill 
people whose condition remained very backward. 
In several cases, Britishers tried deliberately to 
keep the hill people backward specially in Garh- 
wal which was their recruiting ground for 
soldiers. They kept those areas backward in 
order that no new ideas should enter the head of 
the people. ; 
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“Our hill people, for whom I have special 
fascination, are a_sturdy lot, with great zest for 
life. Despite their hard life, they have maintained 
great passion for music and dance, and know 
how to enjoy life. I have also been surprised to 
see thirst and hunger for education among child- 
ren of the hill people. This is something extra- 
ordinary, and intensity of their thirst and hunger 
is unparalleled in India. Children walk daily 10 
to 14 miles on mountain paths to attend schools. 
We have to do our best to uplift these hill 
people.” 
Beware of Self-satisfied Complacency 
Referring to remarks made earlier by Raizada 
Hans Raj that India’s stature had gone up in the 
world, the Prime Minister said: “In the field of 
foreign affairs, we tried to wield our influence in 
the cause of peace, but do not think that we are 
.a world power and can influence the course of 
world events. I want India and all our people 
to beware of two things: One is that we should 
not become self-satisfied and complacent with 
ourselves. The other is that we should not close 
the window of our mind and refuse to learn from 
the outside world. We cannot imitate others. But 
we must try to learn what.is good in them, to 
achieve progress in our country.” 


“JT do not say that Asian countries should 
come into their own through war. But I do say 
_ that these countries should not be made to do 
anything under pressure of any foreign Power 
or foreign influence (cheers). I want that Asian 
countries should co-operate with one another in 
building up new Asia.” 


Mr Nehru said: “The biggest problem 
_ facing the nation was how to stand on its own 
feet. By merely praising ourselves and talking 
big, we will not be able to go ahead. The fact is 
that though we hdve some good qualities, we 
_ have great many weaknesses. If we want to stand 
_ onan equal footing with other nations, we would 


oes have to be tough, smart and hardworking. 


Instead of keeping our mind shut, we will have 
to imbibe knowledge from wherever we can get. 
‘In past we kept our minds closed to outside in- 
fluences with the result that we remained back- 
ward. Foreigners ruled over us because we did 
not change with the changing times. It would 
be dangerous to think that we have reached the 
top and need do nothing. Likewise copying others 
in their dress or mode of living would lead us 
nowhere. : 


~ Our country’s prestige is high because of 
the frail saint’ Mahatma Gandhi. He lifted us 
from sloth and ignorance and put us on the road 
to progress. | 

“While reconstruction of the country is 
going forward the development of our people still 
remains. The real yardstick to measure the pro- 
gress of the country is how far our villages have 
gone forward. If the rural areas progress, I have 
not the least fear about the future of our cities.” 


he Testing Time 

“A ereat testing time faces us. During the 
British rule our foreign masters represented us 
in the world forum. With the achievement of 
freedom, we have ourselves become actors in the 
world theatre, and other nations are always 
watchful as'to how we conduct ourselves. If our 
country marches forward, it had its effect in the 
world.” 
. Mr Nehru said: “It would be wrong to 
think that we are a mighty nation which can 
create a world upheaval. We have no strength 
of arms and are poor economically. Whatever 
strength we have lies in the fact that we try to 
visualize the right course and follow it with 
courage. We try to keep in mind the present-day 
realities of the world. To pretend ourselves that 


we are a powerful nation would be wrong.” 
(From The Hindustan Times, 6-8-'§4) 


PASTEURIZATION AND CENTRALIZED 
MILK TRADE 
(By SoC. Ray & K. K. Tyas 
Indian Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore) 
Our attention has.been drawn to an article 


on ‘Pasteurization versus Boiling of Milk’ by. 


Shri Omprakash, published in the Harijan of 
8th May, 1954. The object of the article, it would 
appear, is to educate the layman on ‘our centu- 
ries old method of boiling milk’ which is ‘not 
only safe, easy to handle, but scientific too’. In 
order to give prominence to its merits, the author 
has compared boiling with another practice in 
vogue, pasteurization. It is this comparison of 
two apparently similar but materially different 
techniques and reference to past scientific work 
to suit a particular slant, that prompt us to 
request the hospitality of your esteemed perio- 
dical so that we,may try to discuss the issues 
raised in the article in their proper perspective. 
Bacteria thrive on any naturally ocurring 
food that nourishes man. Being perhaps the most 
nourishing, milk cannot escape the ingress of 
bacteria. Besides, as milk contains several kinds 
of nutrients and since each kind commands speci- 
fic preference by a particular group of bacteria, it 
is not surprising that milk carries a mixed, 


often mutually competing, microbial population. | 


Consumers of fluid milk are, however, mainly 
interested in two groups of bacteria ; one, patho- 
genic organisms which cause disease in man and 
the other, which spoil milk by curdling. Long 
before the bacteria were discovered under the 
microscope, our ancestors were aware of the 
existence of ‘ferments’ in milk which could be 
destroyed by the application of heat. The far- 
mers and housewives, therefore, do not need to 
be told about the merit of boiling to ensure the 
hygienic safety and to prolong the fluid life of 
milk. Why then ‘pasteurize’ milk instead of 
‘centuries old method of boiling’ ? 

In the days long gone by, life was woven 
round small villages where each family used to 
keep a cow or two to meet the family’s demand 
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for milk. The limited quantity of milk produced 
was easily amenable to boiling in household pots 


and pans. But with the progress of years, the 


population grew by leaps and bounds and could 
not be contained in the villages with their limi- 
ted economy. This and the emergence of indus- 
trial civilization brought about an irresistible 
drift of a large section of people towards urbani- 
zation —a mode of living where there is no 
place for self-sufficiency in the production of all 
the essential requirements needed by the 
individual and his family. In this new set-up, the 
daily needs have to be provided through 
‘markets’ which operate on the principles of 
large-scale handling. ‘ Pasteurization’ of milk, in 
essence, is an upshot of this large-scale handling. 

‘Like boiling, pasteurization is also a form of 
heat treatment given to milk. But apart from 
rendering milk safe and preserving it longer, 
pasteurization fulfils another object. It can easily 
be adapted to the plant design and process eng!- 
neering required for large-scale handling of milk. 
It is,.as a matter of fact, in respect to this aspect 
that pasteurization materially differs from 
boiling. Bacteriologists have shown, that compa- 
ratively mild heating of milk at 145°F. for thirty 
minutes or 162°F. for 15 seconds ensures 
complete destruction of the pathogenic orga- 
nisms and most of the organisms which are 
detrimental to keeping quality. Accomplishment 
of this bacterial destruction is not accompanied 
by any undesirable effect on the quality of milk, 
particularly on its fluid entity. The Dairy Engl- 
neers have, therefore, been able. to design 


compact processing plant through which a large 


volume of milk can be passed continuously 


without any: block and hindrance in a thin film 


for the heat treatment. It is practically impossible 
to achieve the same objective, if the processing 
temperature is fixed at the boiling point of milk. 
At this temperature, some of the solid constituents 
of milk get deposited within the processing plant 
forming ‘milk stone’ which would not only 
block the onward passage of milk between the 
heat-exchangers but also create serious compli- 
cations during subsequent cleaning of the 
processing plant. Boiling of milk cannot, there- 
fore, be fitted to the plant design now used for 
pasteurization. It is at the same time inconceiv- 
able how a large volume of milk intended for 
centralized handling could be subjected to 
boiling in innumerable pots and pans and be 
accepted as a method of processing. 


We know very well by now that dairying in 
India,’ specially as regards fluid milk, has not 
made any headway, because of the lack of orga- 
nized attempts at exploiting the sources of 
production. The result is reflected in the inade- 
quate availability with the attendant evils in the 
urban market milk supply, and unprofitable 
diversion of most of the fluid milk produced in 
the country for conversion into milk products. 
We can rehabilitate our milk industry only 
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when we take recourse to centralized handling 


‘on a large scale based on scientific practices | 


which have been evolved elsewhere but whose 
capacity to deliver the goods is undoubted. It is 
indeed a very fortunate augury that steps have 
already been taken or are being taken in a few 
of the larger cities in India to establish urban 
milk supply along these rational lines and at this 
juncture the article of Shri Omprakash is apt to 
mislead people and put the clock backward. 

{I gladly publish this communication coming as it 
does. from dairy experts trained on modern centralized 


lines that ‘have been thought out by the urbanized West. 
The consequent bias is apparent in it. 


In this connection I also draw the attention of the 
reader to the note of V. G. D.—‘ Limitations of Pasteu- 
rized Milk’ (Harijan, 10-7-’54, p. 156). It is a corrective 
in a way, by a Western expert, of some points that the 
Bangalore correspondents have not touched. 

I must say that the issue in India is not merely the 
narrow one of organizing somehow our urban milk supply, 
by “the organized attempts at exploiting the sources of 
production ” which are our cows and buffaloes or say our 


villages. The issue rather is the larger one of exploiting’ 


our cattle wealth so that it may prosper itself and make 
the villages also prosper thereby. To narrow it down to 
mean only urban milk supply would be wrong and cala- 
mitous to our people. The dairy expert cannot evade this 
without causing harm to our villages and our national 
health and’ wealth also, 


The writers had headed their article as ‘ Pasteuri-- 


zation of Market Milk in India’. I have changed it to as 


it appears above. My meaning in doirig it is, I think, clear _ 


to the reader. Pasteurization may, at best, help centra- 
lizing milk trade. Should the small decentralized trader be 
given a go-by in this trade as well? | 

Again, pasteurization should not be considered a 
general need nor a welcome practice for making milk 
germ-free or as the last word on the matter. That the 
boiling method, from this point of view, gives better and 
more desirable results, is, I think, not disputed. 


There is another aspect of the question also. The 
danger of foreign trade in pasteurizing plants invading 
our villages, 
through modern means of propaganda and Government * 


aid, must also be not lost sight of. The simple and hoary 


method of boiling is no less scientific, if not more; and 
that it cannot be resorted to by a pasteurizing plant, as 
the writers say above, is its drawback on a par with the 
one noted by them, viz., impracticability of boiling milk 
where centralized supply is concerned. 

_ The chief point to remember here is that if India 
lives in her lakhs of villages, most of our milk production 
will be consumed there. The surplus may go to cities. 
Therefore the general process will be boiling. And our 
dairy experts need to see this. The fear is the common 


one to be found in all other spheres also, namely, 


neglecting the villages and their needs by experts who are 
trained for centralized ways and means chiefly. 


We must also note that we do not have sufficient milk 


‘production needed for our people. Our milk trade must 


not take such a turn or a line of development and 
encouragement as may rob villages of due share of milk 


for themselves. This is a big question by itself, which I 


may not further go into. 
20-7-54 M. P.] 

* After this was written, I learn that the Government 
of Bombay has prepared a Bill for compulsory pasteuri- 
zation of milk in Bombay State—a matter which should 
be seriously gone into. * 


16-8-’54 : M..P. 
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NOTES 
Then and Now 

The politician of the old days had never had 
any thought of personal advancement, irrespec- 
tive of whether he was a liberal, a Congressman 
or some other. But ever since the attainment of 
independence, in all departments of life the 
motive of personal advancement had come to play 
a great part. Despite slogan-shouting, the 
thought was when they would become Ministers, 


Chief Ministers, or high officials. mane 


(From Shri Rajaji’s Bangalore speech to educational 
officers a few days ago.) 


Independence Day Honours List Ko 


Independence Day papers announce a list of 
honours bestowed on various individuals, official 
and non-official,-by the President. The Republic 
Day also, I think, has this feature in our new 
national life. This reminds us of similar 
announcements by the British rulers on the 
Royal birthday and the New Year Day. Is it 
going to be an Indian edition of the old order, 
at least so far as its effect on spas popular mind 
goes ? 

The Indian Constitution lays down that 
“no title, not being a military or academic 
distinction, shall be conferred by the State” 
_ {Art. 18(i)]. Wheh this was out, the people were 
glad to learn that a very undesirable practice 
that was in vogue even before the British rule 
and which was cleverly used by it to divide and 
rule us, was now to end insrepublican India. 
Whatever the meaning the above section may 
bear in the eyes of lawyers, this was the simple 
meaning and significance that it carried to the 
common man. Well may it be respected, in our 
own good as well. Our people are, by age-old 
instinct, monarchical, — almost feudal. The spirit 
of casteism is rampant amongst us, whether we 
are Hindus, Mussalmans, “Christians or Parsis 
etc. The honours given by the State by way of 
titles, medals etc. foster this spirit in us. Among 
the official world it works in a simildr way if 
not worse. Under such circumstances, in this 
matter will it not be proper for us to follow the 
republican American democracy rather than the 
monarchical British one ? 

16-8-’54 


It Helps Nobody / 
The Dravid Federation, Madras, has again 


i. Be oa 


begun to tar the names of the railway stations,. 


to mark their anti-Hindi attitude. This was 
peacefully followed by others who untarred them 
with kerosene. The whole thing looks ludicrous 
and makes no sense. If there are Hindi names 
along with Tamil, it will help non-Tamil passen- 
gers from the North to read them. Does the 
Federation wish to refuse this simple courtesy to 
their own countrymen ? Do they not realize that 
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India should have a common language and that 
it is Hindi? | 


There is an indirect lesson here for the . 


Hindi-medium schdol of educational thought. 
Hindi cannot be the medium of instruction in 
non-Hindi areas is the unequivocal declaration 
of the Congress and the clear verdict of Indian 
nationalism as it developed during the last one 
or two generations. However, if men in high and 
responsible positions continue to publicly declare 
their difference of opinion, they unknowingly 
give rise to misgivings and fears of the sort that 
breed such meaningless tensions and resentment 
like the Dravid Federation’s tarring of good 
names of railway stations. 
14-8-’54 M. P. 
Bhoodan Figures 
(Up to 5-8-’54) 


S.N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1,...Assam 1,692 — 
Zi; Andhra 18,976 —- 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,05,945 46,666 
4. Orissa 94,645 708 
5. Karnatak 1,934 | 239 
6. Kerala 17,000 — 
7. Gujarat 35,681 942 
8. Tamilnad 25,104 256 
9. Delhi 9,245 41 
10. Punjab 9,321 — 
11. Bengal irs) == 
12. Bihar 20,99,000 1,381 
13. Madhya Pradesh 66,200 2,307 
14. Madhya Bharat 62,412 
15. Maharashtra 15,480 —- 
16. Mysore 3,414 a 
17. Rajasthan BS ih py 5,389 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 5,141 152 
19. Saurashtra 41,000 - 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900. — 
21. Hyderabad 1,00,873 14,613 
Total 34,50,200 72,694 


(Total collection on 10-7-’54 was 34,02,571 acres). 
P. B. No. 43 KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 


(Gaya Bihar) Office Secretary, 
A I. Sarva Seva Sangh. 
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LAW, DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM 
(By J inoba) 


God has created diversity in the world. This 
diversity is the source of all the joy that there 
is in life. Had He fashioned the world on a pat- 
tern of uniformity, life would have lost all 
charm. Diversity is an inalienable constituent of 
delight and must always be welcomed by us. 


Every man has his own capacities which are 
different from others. If we are able to synthesize 
them and utilize them to good advantage, it will 
be a source of ever-new zest in life. But in the 


‘absence of the wisdom to utilize these. diverse 


capacities they will collide against one another 
and in consequence produce clash and conflict 
and unrest in society. 


Indeed, how many are the languages and the 


ways and customs etc. to be found in different 


societies which people the human world? And 
each has its peculiar beauties which add to the 
richness of life. But today wherever one turns 
one’s eyes, one finds people growing increasingly 
incapable of appreciating the good in others. 
They are proud of their country but disdainful 
of others, proud of their race, religion, language 
etc. but they regard those of others with con- 


tempt. The result is that the entire world is 


living in a state of mutual fear. Whole societies 
and nations are gripped with this morally and 
intellectually enervating emotion. 


About the most tragic and dangerous aspect 
of this situation is that humanity has entrusted 
its destiny in the hands of a few persons. As long 
as there was monarchy, it was evident that the 
fate of communities lay in each case in the hands 
of one single person. But now when it is believed 
that monarchy has been replaced by democracy, 
it should not be so. And yet there is no real 
democracy to be seen in the world anywhere. 
Once the elections have taken place, the power 
is entrusted to a few persons. It is claimed that 
they carry on the government on behalf of the 
people for the people. Thus democracy has been 
reduced to a form. But nowhere do we see the 
spirit of democracy.-In every country the power 
is cencentrated in the hands of a few indl- 


*From a speech at Betia in the Champaran District 
on 16-6-'54, - 


viduals. They can make or mar the destiny of the 
country they rule. And what is worse, they 
themselves develop the conceit to believe that on 
them rests the responsibility for the progress of 
the country. 

Look at our own country : Some eight or ten 
— albeit very able — persons have been entrusted 
with the task of planning for our five lakh 
villages and some thousands of cities. Now how- 
ever competent they may be, it does not seem 
right that such a small number of persons be 
asked to draw up a plan for the whole country. 
Then the people demand legislation for the most 
ordinary things. In Bihar, for example, there is 
the evil of dowry; people demand that this 
should be abolished by legislation. They demand 
legislation for the abolition of child-marriage, 
smoking and a lot of other social evils. Economic 
reforms such as the distribution of land and 
equalization of wealth, nationalization of indus- 
tries are all sought to be achieved with the help 
of legislation. In short, for every little thing we 
are tending to place reliance on legislation. It is 
clear that we have failed to develop and manifest 
the spirit of true democracy. If our dependence 
on legislation is thus allowed to increase, in the 
course of time we may cease to be human beings 
possessed of the powers of will and initiative. We 
will then become automatons willing and acting 
as others want us to do. 


It would seem that we have exalted the 
institution of government to the position of a 
goddess who will give us all that we desire 
without our having to do anything for it. Like 
Sarasvati and Lakshmi, we now have another 
goddess — Goddess Government. For example, 
someone who is suffering from ill health and is 
in need of nursing comes to us, we do- not give 
him shelter in our home; we just content our- 
selves by asking him to go to a hospital. It does 
not strike us that there is something like human 
sympathy and that every individual is morally 
bound to express it in action towards every other 
individual whenever an occasion demands it. 
We just leave all social responsibility to be borne 
by the Government. 

The protagonists of the Government as the 
means of fulfilling all social needs seem to have 
rationalized their attitude in some such way: 
‘How long are we to strive for the development 
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of human virtues? It does not seem to be a 
practicable proposition — at least, not in: the 
foreseeable future. Saints and prophets have 
tried to do it over the centuries. The people have 
listened to them and followed them to a limited 
extent and for limited periods of time, but then 
they have slipped back into old ruts again and 
again, so that in effect nothing has come out of 
it. There must therefore be ‘some sort of an 
automatic arrangement for the ordering of the 
society along right lines, which will do away 
with the need of exercising our minds and 
hearts.” 

This is actually happening in industry 
where people have become divided into heads, 
that is, those who manage and supervise, and 


hands or the workers, i.e. those who execute / 


whatever the heads ask them to do. Here there 
is no scope for anybody to exercise his mind or 
heart in the human way. Everything as it were, 
gets automatically done. 

Take another example of the tendency of 
unthinking reliance on the Government for 
doing what the people can easily do by their own 
efforts. There is an idea that unless the Govern- 
ment starts a school in their village, they cannot 
do anything for providing education to their 
children. Apart from the fact that this idea is 
altogether baseless, and people can certainly 
arrange for the education of their children with- 
out any help from the Government, let us see 
what happens when the education is thus 
allowed to be controlled by the Government. A 
Government school does not conduce to the free 
development of the pupil’s intellect; instead it 
casts his mind in a given mould. In the hands of 

a partisan government the schools become the 
chief means of indoctrinating the youths with 
‘the particular ideology which they seek to propa- 
gate. This is happening all over the world at the 
present time. In Russia they have installed Stalin 
in the place of God. In-capitalistic countries, the 
schools sing the glories of capitalism which is 
presented as a force for all-round progress. The 
same might happen in our country, if the present 
trend towards the expansion of Government 
control over more and more segments of our life 
continues unchecked. The boys will then be 
taught that all that is worthwhile in what has 
been achieved in our country is the result of the 
Five Year Plan. It is clear that it is dangerous to 
entrust education in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. So long as education is not free, so long 
as the people in every village do not undertake 
experiments in education in an independent way, 
there can be no freedom. For freedom means 
essentially the freedom of mind —the freedom 
to think and act independently. 


In the same way so long as the people do not 
decide to settle their disputes among themselves, 
they will not get justice. How can it be that 
while they can create disputes they cannot 
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compose them? They surely can with the help 
of the men of character in their own village. 


People ask me why, since I have enough 
influence with the Government, I do not bring 
pressure on them and get the necessary legis- 
lation passed. But will the said legislation help us 
in creating love ? Will it bring about the conver- 
sion of hearts and minds that we want to 
achieve ? Legislation is the resultant end of the 
process the beginning of which is the change of 
thought. 


The Bhoodan movement is not limited to the 
distribution of land. It is a revolutionary move- 
ment for the reconstruction of society with new 
values. Land will be free from individual owner- 
ship. Everyone will be required to do bread 
labour. The days aré past when one could live 
without working for it. The new world which we 


want to create will belong to the workers. 
(Adapted from Hindi) 


OH THE SHAME OF IT! 


[It is nine years since Hiroshima was atom-bombed. 
On the occasion of its anniversary, a group of American 
peace-lovers have staged a demonstration in New York and 
their delegation will present to the Consul General of 
Japan a message to be delivered to the people of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The following is reproduced from 
that message. The ring of sincere repentence in it is a 
very healthy and pleasant sign of American opinion. We 
may only wish that it spreads and envelops the whole 
land as aé_ salutary corrective to the anti-Russianist 
fanaticism that pervades the majority there. This is surely 


not to condone, much less to applaud, Soviet fanaticism, © 


which is only an antithesis of the former or vice versa. AS 


~ the message below says, neither of the blocs deserves any 


support from one wedded to real peace in the world. 
10-8-’54 —M. P.] 


Dear friends of Hiroshima and Nagasaki: 


Nine years have passed since the atom bomb 
was dropped on the people of your city of Hiro- 
shima at the orders of our government. Three 
days later another, more powerful bomb was 
dropped on Nagasaki. As we recall this, a pain in 
our hearts demands that we send you some 
message. But what can we say? No words can 
undo what we have done. Nothing can bring 
back the lives of the children, mothers and 
fathers who were burned alive those days. No 
prayers or fasting can turn back the clock of his- 
tory so that we might have another chance to 
prevent our government from doing this demo- 
niacal thing. 


And yet we must send some message to you 
who have survived. We are most deeply pained 
to recall that it was our country that first un- 
leashéd the life-destroying power of the atom, 
that first dropped if on the people of Japan. We 
are filled with shame that having done this, we 
as a nation did not see the great evil we had 
committed. We did not renounce forever these 
weapons and all weapons. We did not say : “ We 


will have no more to do with war or any killing 


of our fellow human beings.” 
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Instead, we shortly began to build more 
atom bombs, did research toward ones of greater 
destructive power, and finally unleashed again 
upon the world the most destructive weapon to 
date. This time it was the hydrogen bomb. Of its 
power, reported by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to be between 600 and 1,000 times that of 
the’ bomb which fell on Hiroshima, you, the 
people of Japan, regrettably already know a little 
_by the experience of the fishermen of the 
Furkuryu Maru. Shameless, our government and 
many of our fellow Americans seem proud of 
these acts. 


We want to tell you that there are 
Americans who are deeply filled with shame and 
horror by these acts. The American people were 
not told that we had the atom bomb. We were 
not told that it was to be dropped on your coun- 
try. We were not consulted about building it. 
Many such decisions of a military nature are 
madeé without our having known anything about 
them, or at best, without having been told all 
the facts. We have not even been told all the 
facts about the power of the new hydrogen bomb. 


And yet, while we are filled with shame that 
it was our country which has done these things, 
we know that the development and use of these 
weapons is but the logical extension, the natural 
development which was bound to follow since 


men first began waging war on each other. Wars ° 


in recent history have become increasingly more 
inhuman, more destructive of all human values. 
Modern total war and the modern totalitarian 
State have arisen hand in hand. We know that 
had it not been our country that first developed 
these weapons and used them, it would have 
been another. It might have been Germany, the 
Soviet Union, Japan, or some other, but they 
would have been developed and used. The very 
nature of modern war requires weapons of 
greater and greater destructiveness. And they 
would have been used, against you, the French, 
the Russians, ourselves or some other people. 


We therefore know that if we are fully filled 
with shame because of the development and use 
of atom and hydrogen bombs, then we must also 
repudiate that from which they sprang: Fear of 
one’s fellow men, the desire for revenge, the 
absence of forgiveness, violence, the use of’ evil 
means to attempt to gain a good end, total war. 
Unless we do this, we have no sound moral 
ground for raising our voice in protest against 
those acts which follow with deadly logic from 
these basic assumption. 


It is our conviction that there is no solution 
to a world threatened literally with annihilation 
by supporting in any way either of the power 
blocs — American or Russian. Both of these in 
some degree practise undemocratic rule, exploi- 
tation of one class or nation for the benefit of 
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another, the control and manipulation of people, 
the use of modern war, the building and stock- 
piling for future use of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, participation in an arms race which can 
only end, if continued, in a Third World War 
which would make the destruction at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki look like the work of firecrackers. 


It is only by pursuing a Third Way that we 
can truly express our sorrow for what has 
happened in the past. It is the way of the 
Buddha, of Jesus and of Gandhi, of non-retalia- 
tion, return of good for evil, of renunciation of 
all outward weapons and taking of human life. 
It is the way of righting injustices, of building a 
just social and economic order. It is the way of 
actively struggling against evils with non- 
violent means as Gandhi led the Indian people in 
their struggles for national freedom. 


We, with Gandhi, are convinced that : 


‘There is no escape from the impending 
doom save through a bold and unconditional 
acceptance of the non-violent method with all 
its glorious implications. Democracy and vio- 
lence can go ill together. The States that are 
nominally democratic have either to become 
frankly totalitarian or, if they are to become 
truly democratic, they must become coura- 
geously non-violent.’ 


In the kind of a world in which we live, this 
means that in addition to trying to apply this 
in our own lives, we must become non-violent 
revolutionaries, opposing war, totalitarianism, 
and injustice and dedicated to the building of a 
Third Way of love, non-violent resistance, justice 
and freedom. 
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CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
OTHER FAITHS 


(By Floyd H. Ross, School of Religion, Uni- 
versity of South California) 

Few Christians have sought to understand 
the non-Christian religions at their best. On a 
shrinking planet where diversity is the rule (and 
where we hope it will remain the rule), every 
Christian church might well have study groups 
seeking appreciatively to understand what the 
non-Christian religions teach. The attitude 
should be that of the honest inquirer, not of the 
evangelist or apologist. Some of the shorter 
Oriental classics like the Bhagavadgita and the 
Dhammapada and the Tao-Te-King should be 
read and discussed as thoroughly as the Bible. 

The basic human questions having to do 
with meaning and destiny have been grappled 
with for thousands of years; yet many of us 
have been allowed to fall into an idiomatic rut. 
Some of us might be awakened from our dogma- 
tic slumbers by the words of an Oriental poet or 
sage where the repetition of Occidental phrases 
has operated to lull us to sleep or to superficial 
conclusions about life. Those who are quite 
sectarian-minded should ponder the words of 
King Asoka, of ancient Buddhist fame: 

‘He who does reverence to his own sect 
while disparaging the sects of others, with 
intent to enhance the splendour of his own, in 
reality by such conduct inflicts the severest 
injury on his own.’ 

The attitude of those who insist that 
Christianity is “the only way” to salvation 
betrays a lack of faith and an undue reliance 
upon certain scriptural passages. The relevant 
question to ask is, “Why do such people seek 
certainty so inordinately?” To seek certainty 
is to die; to accept uncertainty is to live, to 
grow, to be strengthened. Our society today has 
a plethora of persons cursed with neurotic 
anxieties, anxieties out of all proportion to real 
life situations, anxieties regarding all manner of 
things. ‘The resurgence of tribalism, or 
nationalism, is but one more evidence of this 
profound disease. Many persons are trying to 
escape from facing the basic question of life, 
“Who am I?”, by identifying themselves with 
various causes, some religious, some economic, 
some political. They are selling out to partial 
areas of integration, party, sect, class. These 
partial areas of integration thrive on feelings of 
“special chosenness”’ and exclusiveness. They 
are made up largely of persons who cannot for- 
get the Mayflower in their past and are haunted 
by their unlived lives in the present. 
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In times of widespread commotion and un- 
rest, it is natural that religions should look to 
their past. This is healthy insofar as the persons 
doing this are mindful of the necessity to 
incorporate insights so gained in the living 
present. Since the past holds us-in its embrace, 
we need to understand it, but woe unto us if we 
cling to it or glory in it. Any “truths” so-called 
that cannot be directly appropriated in the 
present are of doubtful validity, so far as the 
fundamental integrative growth processes are 
concerned. The “eternal now” is the straight 
way and the narrow gate into the abundant life. 

Christians who call themselves orthodox 


tend to ignore this. They urge us to take only 


one segment of human history seriously, that 
segment culminating in the life, death and re- 
surrection of Jesus. This emphasis was quite 
understandable in the earlier centuries of Chris- 
tian history. The early theologians knew no 
other religious histories save that of the 
Hebrews and those writings that came to be 
called the ‘‘ New Testament”. They interpreted 
the meaning of their new outlook on life in the 
only terms they were intimately acquainted 
with. 

To continue, to interpret human _ history 
solely in terms of early, orthodox Christian 
interpretations of the Bible is no longer excu- 
sable. Let Christians make their confession of 
faith that for them, Jesus is Lord ; but let them 
not try to legislate to Jews, Hindus and 
Buddhists, that Jesus must also be Lord for 
them. 

There have been persons in every age, I 
suppose, who, while profoundly appreciative of 
what has come to them through their cultural 
heritage, have refused to apotheosize it or get 
nervous about defending it. God is not to be 
defended but explored. Revelation is not to be 
defined but developed. 

We live in a time when increasing numbers 
of people are a little weary of being labelled 
“Jew” or “Gentile”, “Negro” or “White”, 
“Christian” or “ Buddhist”. That which unites 
us-is our humanity, not our culture or our colour. 
Part of the curse of the modern world lies 
in the fact that so many of us have not dis- 
covered our humanity, but rather insist upon 
identifying ourselves unduly with fragments of 
ourselves. Like the Prodigal Son, once we 
“come to ourselves”, we will start on the 
journey back to the source. 

We religionists have made too many forth- 
right proclamations or affirmations and then 
have prostrated ourselves in front of them. But 
the via affirmativa is never as profound as the 
via negativa, as some of the greatest mystical 
teachers have reminded us, 

Only as we negate our fragmentary inter- 
pretations of the meaning of life and history do 
we remain teachable. Every historical religion 
is a strange mixture of superstition, magic, 
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credulity on the one hand, and wonder, curio- 
sity, reverence on the other. They have been 
vehicles for delivering man into further bondage 
whenever the former elements have predomi- 
nated. They have been vehicles for delivering 
man from fear into true blessedness whenever 
the latter elements have been primary. 


Let us honour a Moses, a Jesus, a Gautama, 
a Lao-tse, a Confucius ; but let us not linger too 
long in the shadow of the wayside shrines of the 
past. If the spirit of these men is an eternally 
present as we of the faith have said, then we 
should not be concerned unduly over the parti- 
cular robes that it may wear in differing 
cultures. What one man calls the “Eternal 
Christ” another man may call the “Eternal 
Buddha”, and who among us is dogmatist 


enough to stand in judgment upon equally 


honest professions of personal faith ? 


Labels are of primary importance only to 
the census-taker, or to the person who subtly 
uses labels to libel. To all others, a label is 
simply an incidental handle for taking hold of a 
specific problem; it is not a club to be used 
against fellow human beings. 


The rightness and tightness of some Chris- 
tians’ attitude towards the non-Christian religions 
suggests to me something of the depth of such 
persons’ feelings of “cut-offness”. Feeling cut 
off from the ground of his own true being, he 
compensates for it by assuring himself that it is 
the others who are cut off from God, from the 
true pathway, from the only way. Only as such 
a person finds release from the clutches of his 


_ anxieties, his sense of alienation, his shadow 


selves, through the insights that come through 
redemptive relationships with his deeper self 
and with other selves, can he move beyond his 
dogmatic brittleness. As John Oman put it in 
Honest Religion, fixed ideas, fixed institutions, 
and fixed theologies are all symptoms of a 
spiritual sickness. As Lao-tse put it centuries 
ago, one must become sick of his sickness if he 
wants to be cured of his sickness. 


Christians have nothing to fear from a two- 
way educational or missionary process, though 
they have much to learn, even as Hindus and 
Buddhists have. learned from contacts with 
Christendom. “There is no truth that does not 
include all truth”, that is, if it be experienced 
deeply enough. Nor is it that-we need to appre- 
ciate Semitic history less; rather we need to 


“appreciate Oriental wisdom more in order to be 


wiser in reinterpreting our own heritage. We 
must not idealize the East or its religious con- 
cepts; but we must cease idealizing ourselves 
and our own religion. 


I personally do not look for the conversion 
of great numbers of the adherehts of the other 
religious traditions to some form of Christian 
sectarianism. Overlooking the ever-present pro- 


blem of “rice-Christians”’, the major impact of 
Christian values upon these other peoples or 
cultures will be registered in a continuation of 
those traditions but with changed emphases. I 
would hope for the same thing to happen to 
Christianity. In any event, the process should be 
gradual and certainly non-coercive. We must 
respect the right of each person to travel at his 
own tempo insofar as thé fabric of a society is 
not jeopardized. Just as we must let a child be 
a child in order that he may move through 
childhood to true maturity, so we must be 
willing to let persons be “ Christians”, “ Buddh- 
ists”, “atheists”, “theists”, ‘‘ Moslems”, 
“Sikhs”, with the hope that each will grow 
towards an ever larger spiritual maturity. 

‘The world is a divine vessel : 

It cannot be shaped ; 

Nor can it be insisted upon. 

He who shapes it, damages; 

He who insists upon it loses it.’ 

Tao-Te-King, 29. 
(Adapted from New Outlook, April, ’54) 


SHOULD WE COMPEL ? 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

As the saying goes, half-baked truths are 
more dangerous than even untruth. One of such 
half-truths is often to be found in the remarks 
of high placed persons, about the place of English 
in our life and education now. 

For example, a P.T.I. message says that 


“The Union Health Minister pleaded today (Aug. 5, 
Madras) for compulsory teaching of English to children 
as a third language, the other two being the mother- 
tongue and Hindi. 

“She said that in Russia and Switzerland children 
learnt four languages in the school and 75 per cent of 
the Russian children took English as one of the four. 

“Stating that knowledge of English was extremely 
useful, (she) said that she had led several Indian dele- 
gations to international conferences and had found 
that India’s success in international affairs was owing 
to her knowledge of English.” 


All agree that English is necessary and use- 
ful for some of us in some ways, and that schools 
must provide for its teaching. The question is, 
shouid all learn it ? Are all going to visit foreign 
countries, e.g., for international conferences ? And 
are we all the while going to speak English and 
not gain the status to speak Hindi in these con- 
ferences ? Can we not allow those that wish to 
study an Indian langufage other than their own, 
as a third language? To many of us will it not 
stand in better stead than English which is any 
day going to be necessary to only a few among 
us ? When quoting Russia should we not note 
that children there have a choice in the matter ? 
Why should we compel in India then? These 
questions and many more like them are very rele- 
vent, and they cannot be set aside as born of 
mere prejudice against English, unless we are 
blind to the cultural interests of the masses, 
whose good is the chief criterion in all our plan- 
nings and policies. 
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“Thos se W en know Finglish Hee patton toda” 
a greater responsibility now than merely har- 
ping on the teaching of English. They should 
provide the treasures of that great language In 
suitable form in their own languages. This is a 
task that we ought to have undertaken to dis- 
charge long ago. Now that we are free and wish 
to see our people function as a democracy, it has 
become very urgent and immediate. Our leaders 
should rather call us to this urgency so that we 
may, in the shortest possible time, educate our 
peopie by making all knowledge available to 
them in their own tongue. 

13-8-’54 


DEVELOPMENT OF PALM GUR 


If we can make good use of the gifts of 
Nature like palmyra date palm and coconut 
trees, it will not only remove our shortage of gur 
and sugar but will also open to millions of people 
avenues of earning their livelihood. Moreover, by 
substituting gur for sugar we can, to some 
extent, remove our food deficit by growing food 
crops in lands released by the sugarcane crop. 
The amount of land thus released is about forty 
lakh acres. 


With this end in view, the West Bengal 
Government have taken up the development of 
the palm gur industry since January, 1948. This 
industry had been rather undeveloped so far. 
The manufacture of palm gur by unscientific 
methods resulted in the deterioration of its 
colour, flavour and lasting qualities, and owing 
- to excessive consumption of fuel in boiling the 
juice, the cost of manufacture was high and 
consequently the profit very small. Naturally gur 
producer lost interest in it. 

The Government have in addition to train- 
ing up nearly 1,200 men helped 37,637 profes- 
sional palmyra and date-palm gur-makers by 
instructing them in the scientific method of gur- 
making and supplying them with necessary 
equipment. 

In 1950 the professional palm gur-makers of 
West Bengal manufactured altogether 10,014 
tons or nearly 270,500 maunds of palm gur. 

Besides manufacturing gur from palm juice, 
various kinds of articles may be made from the 
different parts of the palm tree: 

(a) Many kinds of flowers, toys, baskets, 
etc., may be manufactured with the dyed soft 
young leaves of the palm. ~ 

(b) Mats, large bags, fans, dishes for 
serving refreshments, whistles, umbrellas, etc., 
may be prepared with the strong mature leaves 
of palms. 

-(c) Fences, sandals, cots for children, etc., 
may be made with the branches. 

(d) With the fibres may be made ropes for 
khatias, baskets, fish baskets, winnowing fans, 
brushes, etc. 

(e) From the trunk, beams and rafters, 
walking sticks, posts, boats, bridges, tubes etc., 
may be made. 
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a) i Beeiets for catching fish, fuel, etc. may 
be made from the unused trunk and roots of the 
palms. 

A palmyra tree can be tapped for 100 years 
and a date-palm tree for 60 years for gur-making. 

The gur and the sugar obtainable from the 
juice of 50 palm trees is equal to that obtained 
from the sugarcane grown on an acre (3 bighas) 
of land. Hence 3 bighas of fertile land used for 
growing sugarcane can be released for the culti- 
vation of other food crops by arranging to 
procure juice from 50 palm trees. 
In the Malaya Peninsula, match boxes are 


being made with the leaves of palmyra trees. 


Palmyra leaves are thin and smooth ; by cutting 
them up according to size, strong match boxes 
may be easily made. No machines are necessary 
to smooth down the pieces used for match box 
making. 

The idea of the general public about Neera 
(the sweet juice of palm trees) is that it keeps 
well for 1 to 2 hours in the morning after which 
it ferments and becomes unfit for use. But it can 
be preserved for 10 to 12 hours by proper 
scientific treatment. 

In Bombay, Madras, Bihar and many other 
States of the Indian Union, Neera is being used as 
a drink in large towns and cities through 
Government and private enterprise. For the 
town people, it will firstly be a cheap, healthy 
and tasteful drink; secondly, vast natural 
resources will be utilized, so long left altogether 
neglected ; and thirdly, it will secure employ- 


ment for many poor villagers and unemployed 


youths of the town. 

It is worth noting that: 

1. Palm tree is the free gift of Nature ; 

2. The palm gur industry requires only 
Rs 50/- as capital ; 

3. The palm gur iridustry does not drain 
away the resources of the village, but rales 
brings money from outside ; 


4. The palm gur industry sippleente) 


other cottage industries ; 

5. Nine crores of palm trees constitute the 
permanent wealth of India ; 

6. Palm tree neither requires irrigation nor 
manure ; ay 

7. Nectar lies hidden in the palm; it 
requires the touch of the skilled artisan to bring 
it out; 

8. Palm trees can give employment to 
people during the whole year ; 

9. The palm gur industry turns the toddy 
tappers into gur-makers. 

(From the weeny West Bengal, Calcutta, 8-7"54) 
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CONSEQUENCES OF ATOMIC RACE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


To mind and honour other’s point of view is 
almost a religious or a moral maxim. The great 
moral maxim which is echoed in the scriptures 
of almost all religions is: 


areat: Siena gat a aATata | 
‘Do unto others as you would them do unto 
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you’. 
The present international situation seems to 
demonstrate the truth of the, above maxim. The 
U.S. A. thought that she would become invinci- 
ble if she could manufacture atom bomb, 
hydrogen bomb et¢. She could do it. She did 
it all secretly. Here in India if anybody knew 
some alchemy or had a knowledge of some 
master drug he would not share his knowledge 
with anybody but would keep it a secret. Today 
the same condition prevails in the sphere of 
technology and armaments. 


The U.S.A. then came to know that even 
her enemies possessed atom secrets. So the whole 
question took quite a new turn. The vanity and 
arrogance of being in the sole possession of un- 
paralleled and monstrous weapons, began to 
wane, and sobriety and considerateness took 
their place. It is the Hydrogen Bomb age, it is 
said, that has made a staunch imperialist like 
Sir Winston Churchill evacuate the Suez Canal 
area. 

From the world’s point of view this is a very 
important change of heart. But it would be still 
better if such a change took place from moral 
considerations, viz. how should we suffer if a 
bomb is thrown on us? The sufferings of our 
opponents would be the same if we throw a 
bomb on them. Therefore bombs should not be 
used. | | 
* This line of thinking is sound even from the 
point of view of one’s own safety. Because if this 
policy is accepted no country will throw bombs 
on any other country. But if anything is 
wanting today it is such a faith. The followers 
of Buddha, Christ or others as a group have no 
such faith. So they go on stock-piling bombs. But 
their opponents also do that. So both are equal. 
As a result both are prevented from precipitating 
war out of mutual fear. Thus the world gets 
‘ peace automatically. This is no small gain. 

But the soul-corroding fear persists: What 
‘would be our lot if at all war breaks out ? How 

to save the people from ravages of bombs? 
America is seriously thinking on these lines. Is 
it not a funny situation? —To ‘manufacture 
atom bombs enthusiastically and then fear the 
same as well! This is something like inviting 
trouble for nothing. Is it not creating a trouble 
out of sheer folly ? 

There is one thing more. Millions of dollars 
have been spent on the manufacture of atom 
bomb and now they think to spend the same 
_ amount to be saved from the devastating results 


x 
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of those bombs. If anybody acts like this 


Pall 
in his 
household affairs we should call him a stupid 
person. But this is no small household affair. 
This is international high politics! How can we 
call it stupid ? 

17-7-’54 
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BUSINESS, EMPLOYMENT AND FOREIGN 
AID 


(By C. K. Narayanswami) 

In a recent press conference in Bombay, 
Mr B. M. Birla claimed that businessmen all over 
the country employ about 6 crores of people 
directly and at least another 4 crores more in- 
directly via the channel of the directly employed. 
In other words, “next to Agriculture, it is 
business — trade and -industry — that provides 
the largest employment to people in India.” That 
is to say, Mr Birla would have us believe that 
trade and industry employ directly and indirect- 
ly about ten crores of people. 

Fortunately for the student of economics, 
the Census Commission has worked out the cen- 
sus of working population and the pattern of its 
employment. The total working force in the 
country is stated to be about 143 million, which 
is about 40 per cent of the total population. 

The following table is revealing : 


Pattern of Employment 
A. Agricultural Classes. 


(In millions) 


Total Rural Urban 
1. Self-supporting. 
i. Males 58.5 56.6 1.9 
ii. Females 12.5 12.1 0.4 
71.0 68.7 2.3 
2. Earning Dependants. : 
i. Males 10.5 10.2 0.3 
ii. Females 20.6 20.1 0.5 
31.1 30.3 0.8 
3. Non-earning Dependants. 
i. Males 57.2 54.9 2.3 
ii. Females 89.8 86.4 3.4 
147.0 1413 37 
B. All Non-agricultural Classes. 
1. Self-supporting. 
i. Males 28.7 14.0 14.7 
ii. Females ¢ 4.7 3.0 phy 
33.4 17.0 16.4 
2. HEarning Dependants, 
i. Males “a 3.0 x Ey 1.3 
ii. Females ae 4.0 3.1 0.9 
: 7.0 4.8 2.2 
3. Non-earning Dependants, 
i. Males 25.4 12.5 12.9 
ii. Females 41.9 20.1 21.8 
67.3 32.6 34.7 


QD 


. Self-employed persons other than employers: 165.lakhs. 
They form 49.4 per cent of all self-supporting non- 
agricultural population or 15.7 per cent of all self- 
supporting population. 
It will be seen that of the 142.5 millions who 
constitute the working force, only 40.4 millions 
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ome under the description of Non-agricultural 
classes who are self-supporting and have earning 
dependants. Of this total 21.8 millions belong to 
the rural sector. Self-supporting persons with 
earning dependants in the urban areas number 
18.6 millions only. 


Let us now see the pattern of employment 
in business, i.e. industry and trade: 


Industries: i. factories employ hardly 
three million people. To be exact, the employ- 
ment here works out to be 2.9 millions. 


Active employment in mines and manu- 
factures including even handicrafts does not 
exceed 15.3 millions. 


Commerce, transport and communications 
together employ 11 million people. (It is impor- 
tant to note here that much of Transport and 
Communications are Government-owned.) 


Thus total employment in all business 
undertakings, viz., in all industries, comes to 
only 26.3 million people, that is, a little over 
2% crores. In this figure is included what is 
generally known as employment created through 
the rippling effect of large-scale industrial opera- 
tions as also over 14 crores of self-employed 
people who certainly do not belong to business 
employment. 


Referring to the need for a change in India’s 
import policy, Mr Birla is reported to have said 
that the total annual value of the import trade 
of India is about 400 crores. He claims that goods 
worth at least Rs 300 crores, — goods which are 


at present imported,—can easily be manu-— 


factured in India. It is contended that an outlay 
of Rs 300 crores would mean additional employ- 
ment to some 15 lakhs of people earning on the 
average Rs 2,000/- per annum. For a period of 
five years capital investment required will be 
of the order of Rs 1,500 to 2,000 crores, which 
constitutes very nearly the total investment 
under National Five Year Plan. He omits to men- 
tion that an investment of this order will have 
to be supported by the investment of an equal 
amount for transport and communications. 
Where is all this money to come from? 


He admits that this investment capital is not 
available in the country, and cannot be raised 
within it. “Hence we must,” says Mr Birla, 
“be prepared to have foreign aid, foreign aid 
without strings to be sure. The advanced coun- 
tries of today —for example, U.S. A.—did not 
feel shy of foreign aid when the need was there. 
Has not Japan been doing her utmost even today 
to:secure foreign aid ? ” 

What he, however, forgets is, in the context 
of the world politics of today, foreign aid raises 
a multitude of problems and pressures. 

Again it should be noted that “the Western 
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countries industrialized during a period when 
the pressure on the Government to introduce 
welfare legislation came at the fag-end of the 
process of Industrial Revolution.” But today 
backward countries on the road to rapid indus- 
trialization come, at the very start, face to face 
with the conflict between expenditure on capital 
formation and that on social service and welfare. 


Mr Birla quotes the case of Japan as a coun- 
try which is doing its utmost even today to 
secure foreign aid. Indeed, Japan today is a 
classical example of the consequence of foreign 
aid, and it is accepted by knowledgeable persons 
the world over that Japan has been virtually 
reduced to the position of an American colony ! 
It is obvious that foreign aid under present 
conditions must necessarily carry implied obli- 
gations. Where these obligations are not rightly 
understood and accepted, aid does not flow in as 
one desires. To accept foreign aid, therefore, is 
to agree to shoulder foreign burdens. 


Bombay’s Smoke Bill 

A reader sends the following interesting 

cutting from the daily press: 

“Bombay, July 24— Greater Bombay with an esti- 
mate of about 36 lakhs of urban population smokes 
about 55 lakh cigarettes a day or about 1-1/2 ciga- 
rettes per head per day at a nominal average cost of 
1-1/4 annas a day. Bombay thus spends nearly 
Rs 4,00,000 a day on cigarettes alone. 

Besides, the city sells approximately 72,00,000 
bidis everyday chiefly to its labouring and lower 
middle classes which present a total of nine lakh heads. 
The bidi consumption costs Bombay more than 
Rs 20,000 a day. ? 

Tobacco worth Rs 20,000 is chewed with pan every 
day in Bombay and snuff worth about Rs 15,000 is 
sold to its connoisseurs a day. 

Though pipe has grown out of fashion, Bombay sells 
nurtured tobacco to its pipe-addicts to an approximate 
value of Rs 4,000 a day. 

| The Indian hukka, which yet finds favour with a 
particular community in this modern city, calls for 
Rs 3,000 worth of indigenously prepared tobacco a day. 
— U. P. I.” 


So the total daily smoke bill for the city 
comes to Rs 4,62,000 ie. an annual waste of 
about 17 crores! And if we may calculate for the 
whole country, it would be a staggering figure 
indeed ! Can we not economize in this and secure 
better health and more wealth to the nation ? 
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4 
FREEDOM STRUGGLE IN GOA 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Two foreign Governments — the French and 
the Portuguese still retain some tiny bits of our 
land on our sea-coast under their rule. As was 
natural, the people of these foreign settlements 
have grown conscious of their right to freedom 
and for the last few years since the attainment of 
freedom by India have been striving to throw 
off the foreign yoke. The problem has now be- 
come very pressing and demands an immediate 
solution. 


As was hoped, the new French Premier, having 
resolved the Indo-China tangle, has now given 
this attention to the settlement of the question of 
French possessions in India. That is the reason 
why this problem, unlike that of Goa, Diu and 
Daman, has not drawn much attention nor caused 
anything like bitterness beween the two parties. 
And there are definite indications that with good- 
will on both sides it will now be amicably settled 
through peaceful negotiations. 


Portugal, however, has chosen to follow a 
totally different course. With characteristic in- 
transigence she announced, “Goa is Portuguese 
territory and we will not give it up, come what 
may.” India on her part made it clear that the 
territory is part of the Indian land and its people 
are one nation with the Indians. It is not the 
Portuguese who live there and the days of colo- 
nialism and imperialism are long over. 


In the process, a strong popular movement 
has grown up among the Goa people to liberate 
their territory from the hold of the Portuguese 
Government and to merge it in India. It is not 
yet fully known — future history, when it comes 
to be written, will alone reveal it—- what mea- 
sures the Portuguese Government must have 
adopted in order to woo or to intimidate them 
into silent submission. But it has not availed her. 
The struggle for liberation is now proceeding 
apace led by Goa’s own leaders. This is an im- 
portant development. These leaders have already 
seized a part of the territory. The Portuguese 
‘authorities consequently find themselves in 
serious predicament over the question. 


It is a characteristic of freedom struggle that 
once it gets started there can be no stopping it 
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until, sooner or later, it has succeeded in its mis- 
sion. A factor of great importance which will 
decisively affect the issue of this development is 
that India has announced her moral support to 
this struggle. The world opinion too, in greater 
or lesser measure, is bound to come round to the 
side of the people, though Portugal does not seem 
to have left anything undone to win it in her 
favour. But that is a tale by itself which we may 
not enter here. 


The first in the series of the developments 
which have followed was the breaking off of 
diplomatic relations between India and Portugal. 
Portugal recalled her consul from India and 
India, as a counter-measure, recalled hers from 
Goa. Thus the door was almost closed for direct - 
negotiations. 


Next, Portugal launched a campaign of 
slander and misrepresentation of India using for 
this purpose the States which are friendly to her. 
Notable among those which have played some 
part in this design are Britain, the U.S.A. and 
Pakistan. Britain had the audacity to ask India 
to settle the question peacefully as though India 
were preparing for war. India sent a vigorous 
reply that it was not India but the Goan people 
themselves who were carrying on a fight — that 
too non-violent —against their foreign rulers 
and if England really desired to help settle the 
problem the best thing they could do was to 
advise Portugal not to resort to the uncivilized 
methods of the past against the Goan people. 
India also made it clear that she was certainly 
giving moral support to the people as she re- 
garded the issue as one of ending imperialism on 
the Indian soil. The time has come, she added, 
when Imperialism must wind itself up both in 
Asia and Africa. The problem thus constituted 
a test for the nations of the world in that it 
would show up what were their inner motives 
and on which side they were likely to be ranged 
at a critical moment. 


This outspoken reply had the desired effect | 
of clearing the air of the miasma of misrepre- 
sentation and wishful thinking. 


It is also notable that the Goan people are. 
carrying on this fight non-violently. It is a fac- 
tor which is bound to affect the international 
opinion in its favour, 
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A development which is rather astonishing 
is the desire of some of the Indian political parties 
to join the struggle. Some have even gone to the 
extent of making the misguided suggestion that 
India should seize Goa by military force. They 
refer in this connection to Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir as parallel examples. 

The examples are inapplicable. Both Hydera- 
bad and Kashmir, though each in its own way, 
had associated themselves with the Indian Union. 
They were not separate States like Goa. If the 
Indian army were to enter Goa, it would be re- 
garded as an invasion against Portugal from the 
view-point of international law, as the entry of 
Pakistan troops into Kashmir was against India. 
And that would at once make it an _ inter- 
national issue. In that event, it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out the serious repercussions which 
it may lead to in the modern world. Besides, what 
has been India’s own attitude in regard to such 
armed invasions as means of settling political 
differences ? What would happen to the no-war 


_ policy which we have been constantly advocating 


ever since our entry into international politics ? 
And what would happen to the moral strength 
India enjoys at present after she herself under- 
takes to violate her policy ? 

Indians have been kept back from joining 


_the Goan struggle for freedom so that our policy 


in regard to such questions in the international 
field may be the more clearly seen by the world. 
There are parties in our midst which have raised 
a lot of outcry against the stand of the Indian 
Government in this respect. It is a sign of poli- 
tical purblindness if some of our political parties 
see in the struggle an opportunity to raise their 
status. This attitude in regard to a matter con- 
cerning our foreign policy is to be greatly depre- 
cated. It will not do to forget that it is an inter- 
national question and must be resolved through 
appropriate international means. Peaceful means 
are more effective and ultimately more potent for 
resolving all such disputes in the best possible 
manner and with minimum of suffering. Only 
they must be pursued with understanding and 
patience. 
24-8-’54 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND HUMAN LIBERTY 


[Every man aims at happiness or welfare and yet for 
the most part it is an individual problem, because one 
man’s idea of happiness differs from that of another. Of 
course, in a limited sphere and to a limited extent, there 
are certain needs relating to our collective or social life 
which admit of being provided for collectively, e.g. Trans- 
port, Railways, Post and Telegraph, Public Sanitation etc. 
But there remains a large area of our life in which it is 
best to follow the principle enunciated in the oft-quoted 
maxim, viz. the Government which governs the least is 
the best. 

Today it is considered desirable to secure health service 
to the people in a collective manner. The Welfare State spe- 
cially regards it as its duty to do so. But the matter is not 
as simple as it appears. In fact, it raises a whole series of 
considerations with an intimate bearing on the question 
of individual liberty, as will be evident from the following 
interesting discussion reproduced here from an American 
periodical, The Interpreter (June ’54). 


20-8-54 MPA 


Suppose in our small group someone asks, 
“Are you in favour of socialized medicine ? ” 

“Sure, I am,” says George. “‘ Many people 
are too poor to pay doctor’s bills. Only the hard- 
hearted would object to socialized medicine.” 


“But since government-employed doctors 
have a guaranteed salary,’ I put in, “ won’t they 
get lazy and people not get good treatment ?” 

“Seems to me we are considering two impor- 
tant problems here. Couldn’t we rephrase our, 
question to get them out in the open ?” 


“How do you mean?” 


“ Aren’t we really dealing with both a pro- 
blem in health and one of government?” you 
ask. 


“That’s what I say,” repeats George. “‘ We 
can’t let people be sick. When they can’t pay for 
their health, the government must do it for 
them.” 


“Must it?” you ask. : 


Here I suggest that poor people can join a 
private insurance agency, but George says they 
are too poor for that. We go on, while you men- 
tally note, “ But government is legal coercion. It 
forces many unwilling persons (me among them) 
to pay the doctor’s bill of others. If we took time 
out to examine the real nature of health or of 
government, we wouldn’t so glibly accept the 
question we’re arguing.” 

So you ask, “ Do you mind if I raise another 
question or two?” 

“No, fire away.” 


“What is health? How do we maintain 
physical-mental wellbeing, and recover it when 
Sick ?” 

“You go to the doctor, of course,” says 
George. “ And poor people have to have govern- 
ment help.”’ 


“Some people believe differently,” you say. . 


_“ They believe that each person is responsible for 


his health and can have it if he lives a normal 
life.” 


“Come again,” says George, 
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, “I may seem to have wandered from our 


~ subject, but I think we must get answers to two 


underlying questions before we tackle this 
business of socialized medicine,’’ you continue. 


“You want us to ask, ‘how do we maintain 
health, and is either medicine or government 
necessarily related to it? ” I queried. 


“T’m beginning to see what you mean,” says 
George (we hope). “ But there’s more to it than 
that. I’m concerned about the poor. What can we 
do about them?” 


“ Bxactly !” you explain. “ Now you’ve hit 
on another major problem of living. The one that 
has to do with poverty and possessions. Don’t 
you see how our original question is a surface 
one, and tangled up with three major problem 
areas, and how we need to have some idea of 
what’s underneath before we can make good 
decisions about socialized medicine ? ” 


DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRIALISM 


The problem of America, as Mr Bryson sees 
it, is that the rise of industrialism and techno- 
logy has seriously interfered with the practice 
of democracy. Because of the complexity of 
modern industrial production, the manufacture 
of goods for mass markets has gravitated to the 
control of experts. With experts at the helm, in- 
dustrial organization has become increasingly 
collectivist in character. ‘Collectivist’, in 
Mr Bryson’s vocabulary means organization in 
which the opportunity for individual choice has 
been radically reduced. Not only bigness in orga- 
nizations, but the machines themselves, create 
this imperative. Significant decision, therefore 
in industry, becomes . restricted to fewer and 
fewer persons. The great majority of workers do 
what they are told; they have nothing to say. 
They are tenders of machines. In a wider sense 
the economic system itself imposes this condition 
on American society as a whole. Men become 
tenders of the system. 


Bryson points out that democracy exists only 
when individuals have opportunity to make decl- 
sions and to act upon and learn from their deci- 
sions. The growth of human beings, he points 
out, is an individual undertaking. It cannot be 
accomplished for them by the corporate acts of 
organizations. Democracy is that form of social 
organization which is devoted to protecting and 
fostering the right and need of the individual to 
choose. Democratic legislation must always have 
this end in view ; when it does not, it ceases to 
be democratic. 


Pretended democratic legislation is legisla- 
tion which claims to be democratic because it is 
intended to serve the good of the people. It may 
serve some secondary good, such as economic 
betterment, or greater efficiency in the carrying 
out of public business. But if it takes away from 
the people decisions from which they may learn 


as individuals, it is nevertheless anti-democratic 
legislation. Bryson’s point is that while we may 
decide that we must have such legislation, we 
should not deceive ourselves by calling it ‘ demo- 
cratic’. As he puts it, 


Democracy is not a success. Democracy is a way of 
regulating all experience so as to involve and expand 
and educate human character, to preserve man’s ability 
to think for himself and to act with his friends, to keep . 
the restrictions that are created by the needs of com- 
mon action to the minimum in order to keep thought 
individual and free; above all, to give men a chance 
to learn the value of their own free thinking by testing 
it out in the action that will produce direct results and 
pass upon hypothesis the judgment of experience. Col- 
lective ways may be efficient, they are not democratic.” 


The problems so brdéught into existence are 
not ideological problems. They are simple, non- 
political consequences of modern industrialism 
and the pattern it has imposed upon the life of 
human beings wherever large-scale economic 
production prevails. They exist in Russia under 
Communism and they exist in the United States. 
Under Communism, however, the loss of demo- | 
cracy is more absolute, since the ability of the 
individual to choose has been curtailed, if not 
destroyed, by political means as well as by the 
fundamental economic causes. 


What Mr Bryson is really saying, in effect, 
is that we are in trouble because we have fallen 
into the habit of supposing that our economic 
ends are the most important ends in life. Let us 
make amends. Let us find true ideals and seek 
their fulfilment by democratic means. 


Bryson proposes, in short, a concentration 
on those activities and perceptive powers which 
are unique to human beings. He also proposes 
a renewal of community democracy, as more 
within the reach and control of individuals. 
These are means by which to develop new oppor- 
tunities for: self-education and growth. It is sure- 
ly true that a cycle of intensive reflection on the 
higher qualities of human beings — the creative 
qualities implied by practice of the arts, the 
moral and psychological qualities’ which have 
play in human relationship — would tend to give 
human energies a more constructive focus. It is 
even possible that the periodic dislocations and 
sometimes disasters which overtake our econo- 
mic life would tend to disappear from a society 
in which such interests came to dominate. For 
one thing, a human community in which econo- 
mic achievement ceases to be the mark of 
“success” should soon be relieved of the ruth- 
lessness of economic competition. Quite possibly, 
all men could be “ comfortable ” if nearly all men 
did not worry so much about their economic 
status. Perhaps the neuroticism which afflicts 
our struggle for economic achievement is precise- 
ly what is wrong with our economic system, as 
such. 


(Adapted from Manas, 14-4-’54) 
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PALM GUR AND SUGAR INDUSTRY 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The following piece of news from Andhra 
deserves to be noted by all who wish well with 
our village people and their home-industries : 

Karnool, Aug. 27. 

“A pilot scheme for the direct conversion of neera 
into sugar was adopted by the Andhra Government 
yesterday. 0 

The scheme envisages the establishment of one 
palm products development centre in each of the 11 
districts where hand-driven centrifugals will distil jag- 
gery out of neera. 

Each centre will license about 100 tappers who will 
be required to supply 10 to 15 gallons of neera daily. 

Each gallon of neera, it is estimated, will yield 
half a pound of jaggery and still less of sugar, and the 
Government has agreed to pay three and half annas 
for each gallon of neera.” (The Times of India, 
Aug. 28, 1954). 


It is estimated that the scheme will provide 
employment to about 1,000 tappers. Which means 
that, if the scheme is successful, it will be ex- 
‘tended to cover the entire area of the State and 
thus it would easily provide permanent employ- 
ment to about 3 lakhs of Andhra’s tappers, who 
are unemployed at present on account of toddy 
being prohibited in the State. This will surely be 
a distinct step in the right direction. | 

As we saw in a previous issue (‘ Develop- 
ment of Palm Gur”, p. 210, Harijan, 28-8-’54), 
there are crores of palm trees in our land which 
constitute our real and permanent wealth await- 
ing to be exploited in a suitable manner. These 
trees require neither irrigation nor manure. Not 
only do they give nectar-like juice, but they 

are useful to villages in other ways also. This 
enormous wealth of our villages must be exploi- 
ted to its full capacity. The fear that people might 
abuse them for illicit use as toddy should not 
stand in the way as an argument against adopting 
this policy, though, surely, this is not to minimize 
such a danger nor to deny the need of care and 


vigilance on our part when implementing this » 


policy. The point is that a negative attitude and 
approach to this policy, which might be 
apprehended to be born of such fear, should not 
stop us from exploiting this fruitful source of 
wealth to its full capacity. 


For example, we learn that a District Con- 
gress Committee in Bombay State has suggested 
the closure of all neera centres in the district, on 
account of such fear. It is also suggested that 
they could be reduced in some other districts as 
well. The Bombay State uses neera as a drink. 
It does not seem to have adopted gur-making. 
If licence-holding tappers are required to deliver 
neera at suitable numbers of gur-making plants 
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in the village-side, abuse of neera for toddy pur- 
poses might be under due control and we might 
secure both wealth and employment for our- 
selves. It is from this point of view that the 
Andhra idea is worthy of attention. Science 
should lend its helping hand here by due research 
and guidance. It is a venture worth undertaking, 
requiring us to take a new path in industrial 
advancement. 


During the Dandi March days, it was the 
view that palm trees were the sources of poison, 
viz. toddy ; that they had no other healthy use 
and hence should be all cut away. Consequently 
hundreds of them began to be cut away in Guja- 
rat. It was then that we learnt that neera cannot 
only be a good healthy drink, but also that gur 
can be manufactured from it as from sugar-cane, 
and that actually, in our country tons of palm 
gur was manufactured yearly in Bengal and 
formed a nourishing food of the village people 
there. Gandhiji at once declared that palms 
should not be cut; it will be wrong and doing 
violence to do so. And he started to propagate 
manufacture of palm gur as one of the village 
industries under the All India Village Industries 
Association. Since then, the idea has come to stay 
and we have a department of this industry main- 
tained at present at the Centre, which quietly 
minds the propagation of the idea in the country. 
Therefore, it would be well if we turn our palm 
trees wealth to giving us gur and sugar as de- 
centralized village industries. Industrial Depart- 
ment must go into due research for doing this, 
and necessary technical and economic aids must 
be provided by Government, so that in a few 
years time we may succeed to prohibit the use of 
toddy in the most constructive and positive man- 
ner, by establishing a rural trade and industry 
of healthy and nutritious food, over and above 
giving full employment to a large number of 
village people. 

29-8-’54 


Help the Flood Victims 


Big rivers in North-East India are in spate 
ravaging vast areas of the countryside and 
making the lives of lakhs of our countrymen 
there miserable and causing serious danger to 
their life and property. It is human 'to keenly feel 
for them and the milk of human fellowship and 
kindness should naturally flow to them in this 
nature’s calamity to them. Unlike previous occa- 
sions when we had no government of our own, 
we are in the happy state of having our own 
government today which has been bravely doing 
its part of relieving the unforeseeable distress. 
The Centre is also wide awake to cope with the 
situation of unprecedented floods that are to be 
seen this year. However, non-official efforts and 
help should also come forth in equal abundance. 
School and college students also should contri- 
bute their mite by organizing shrama-dan. 

30-8-’54 See ee Wee Sou NM. P. 
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ABOLISH OWNERSHIP OF LAND * 
(By Vinoba) ns) 
A man lives in and by the society. Service 
of the society is therefore his most important 
duty. It also betokens true devotion. People 
have an idea that devotion has to be practised 
in a temple. What is practised in a temple is 
mostly pseudo-devotion and not the real thing. 
Service of the society is real devotion. As you 
know, Lord Narayan is seated in the heart of 
all beings — of men and women, of children and 
old people. We thhave been given this body 
for His service. And how can we _ serve 


Him except by serving the beings in whose 


heart He dwells? We must therefore use 
this body for the service of the society — of the 
suffering humanity. The body fails in its purpose 
if it is not so used. The scriptures say the human 
body is a rare gain. Why ? — because it can be 
used for service. 

Some people who came to see me today said, 
referring to the suffering caused by the floods in 
this part of Bihar, that the misfortune had hit 
all alike and they did not know who was to help 
whom. I replied that some were in greater dis- 
tress than others and it was our duty to help 
them. What happens today is that he who has 
a thousand rupees thinks of him who has five 
thousand and the latter, in his turn, of him who 
has ten thousand and so on. This makes for 
envy and loss of peace and satisfaction. Instead 
of directing their gaze upwards, if they under- 
took to direct it towards those who were less 
fortunately placed, they would thank God for 
what they had and feel happy and contented. It 
will make for generosity and kindness and love. 

It is true that none has totally escaped the 
effects of this great calamity. But it is obvious 
that it would not do for anyone to shirk his duty 
— the duty to help our less fortunately placed 


brethren—on this account. Suffering should bring. 


us closer to one another. Let us be brothers among 
whom none will be older and none younger. Let 
us all be equal; that would be the right use of 
this calamity. It would be a gain beyond com- 
parison. The Gita says that he who achieves this 
capacity to regard all as equals wins the world. 


We may not be able to achieve it all at once, but: 


try we must leaving the fruit of it in His hands. 
The Bhoodan Yajna, for which we have come 


| here, is intended to teach you the attainment of 


this equality and is as such the way to eradicate 
all such suffering for good. Just as everyone has 
free access to the use of water, air and sun, so 


should everyone have an equally free access to 


the use of land. The scriptures say : Land is the 
mother and I am her son.+ How can a son be 
prevented from serving his mother and seeking 


the gift of her love ? Ownership of land is there- 


fore wrong, nor was it ever in operation in our 


*From a prayer-speech at Narhan (Darbhanga) on 
17-8-’54, 
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country until about a century or so ago when the 
old pattern of our village life began to break up. 
Before that land used to belong to the whole vil- 
lage. Some of the villagers worked on the land 
while others such as the carpenters, smiths, pot- 
ters, weavers, etc. carried on each their own 
vocations Which were complementary to agricul- 
ture. The crops were shared by all equally and 
according to needs. They had more when the 
crops were good and less if poor. So it went on 
and all were happy. 

But now they sell and buy land like any 
other commodity. A few days ago, someone re- 
marked to me very sorrowfully that the price of 
land had gone down. He added that it was now 
about half of what it used to be. I told him: This 
means that as yet we have accomplished only 
half of our work. It would be fully accomplished 
when land had ceased to fetch any price at all. 
I explained to him that it was wrong to make of 
land a commodity for sale and purchase. Land 
was the source of life and it must be freely avail- 
able to all who want it and have the capacity to 
use it. Today they value everything in terms of 
money. Not only are milk and curds and such 
other things sold, but boys and girls are also sold. 
The reprehensible practice of tilak prevailing in 
Bihar is nothing less than the selling and purcha- 
sing of boys and girls. This habit of assessing the 
worth of everything in money has done incalcu- 
lable harm to human society. We must know that 
there are things whose importance to us cannot 
be assessed in money. Land is one of these. 

It should be recognized that everyone who 
wants has a right to ask for land and the society 
is duty-bound to give him land. Just as he who 
is thirsty has a right to ask for water; even so a 
cultivator has the right to ask for land. And just 
as a thirsty person must be given water, so 
should a cultivator be given land. It will be asked: 
Where is the land which the society may give 
him for his use? I would gay that it is to be 
given out of what is being held by the present 
landowners. Poverty will first have to be shared ° 
before it can be entirely eliminated. The princi- 
pal aim of the Bhoodan Yajna is to abolish the 
individual ownership of land. Land should belong 
not to individuals but to the village community. 
It may be a matter of shame to ask for food 
but there is no shame in asking for land 
because that shows readiness to work, for one’s 
living. Land does not yield its gifts unless one 
is ready to put in hard labour. In asking for land, 
one is merely asking for work which it is every- 
body’s right to demand. The Lokamanya said, 
“ Swaraj is our birth-right ” ; even so do I declare 
that he who-is ready to work on land can ask 
for land as his birth-right. 

You are perhaps aware that the Government 
is now levying death duties. It appropriates a 
substantial portion of a person’s property after 
his death. Why not then donate, what the 
Government is sure to appropriate after your 
death, while you are still alive? The kings in 
ancient India used to distribute all their wealth 
among the poor from time to time. It is on re- 
cord that King Harsh did so every year at Prayag 
on the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna. It is 
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sad to reflect that though born to such glorious 


traditions we should still be so hard of heart as 
not to be able to give even a small portion of our 
wealth to our suffering brethren. 

I request you therefore to fulfil our humble 
demand by surrendering one-sixth of your land 
and wealth to the Bhoodan Yajna. 

(Adapted from Hindi) 


VINOBA AT THE BIHAR JIWANDAN 
WORKERS’ CAMP —I 
(By “ Dadu’’) 

On account of the Bihar Jiwandan Workers’ Camp 
which ran from 24th July to 28th and the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Sarva Seva Sangh held from 
28th July to 31st, Vinoba stayed for eight days (from 
23rd July to 30th) at Sarvodayagram, the constructive 
work locality on the outskirts of Muzaffarpur city of 
Bihar. 

Inaugurating the Camp 

Vinoba inaugurated the Jiwandan Camp on 24th July. 
Barly next morning, he participated for some time, in 
spite of some pain in his left shoulder, in the Shramdan 
Yajna (physical labour gift mission) programme of the 
Jiwandan campers. While on his way back to Sarvodaya- 
gram, he was presented with some land-gift deeds by the 
Praja Socialist workers of Muzaffarpur. Vinoba lamented 
the apathy-of public workers to the poor man’s cause as 
also at the sheer inactivity enveloping us all. He said that 
when there were about 35 lakhs of landholders, big or 
small, in Bihar, he would not be satisfied with less than 
30 lakhs of Dan-patras (Gift-deeds). He expressed the hope 
that we would grow resolute and march ceaselessly on- 
ward in this non-violent revolution for economic and 
social liberty. 
Significance of Sampatti Dan 

At nine, leading businessmen of the city came to see 
Vinoba. He gave them a detailed talk on Sampattidan 
Yajna and explained how it sought, as a religious thought, 
to transform the standing economic values and structure. 
It was a function to be performed regularly. 

Buy Village Goods Only - 

In the afternoon, Gramodyoga (Village Industries) 
workers of Bihar met Vinoba. He told them that presently 
our cities were exploiting our villages by preparing those 
things which could very well be made in the village itself, 
while the city markets were dumped by such foreign goods 
as could be made in the cities. Vinoba observed that this 
process would have to be reversed and all those articles 
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for which the raw material was there in the villages and” 


which could be turned into finished products by the vil- 

lagers themselves, should be prepared in the villages and 

that the village people must take a vow not to use such 

city-manufactured goods as could be made in the village. 
At the Prayer Meeting 

Before the evening prayer some zamindars of the dis- 

trict saw Vinoba. Tracing the growth and development of 


the Bhoodan movement, Vinoba pointed out that the 


movement was as much in the interest of the rich as in 


that of the poor and that the rich or big people should 
take it up as their own cause. 

It rained heavily during the prayer, held all standing. 
Addressing the assemblage after the prayer, Vinoba exhor- 
ted them not to be afraid of rains as they were but arrows 
from the bow in the sky, arrows to kill our lust, anger, 
greed and attachment. He pleaded for a liberal enjoyment 
of this grand “ shower-hath ”. He concluded saying: 

~ “Tt was the rule in our country that the teacher took 
the student on the completion of latter’s education, to a 
river for bath and the student was thereafter declared as 
his graduate or snatak. These days they use gowns for 
convocation purposes. Bathing was our popular custom. 
So also you have had your bath today. And you are my 
snataks now. I am sure you will henceforth do my work.” 


They all had a hilarious laugh at this unique diksha or 
convocation. 
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Future Khadi Work 

On the morning of the 26th, Jiwandan workers from 
Gaya district met Vinoba. At about eight, more than 150 
Khadi workers of Bihar sought .Vinoba’s guidance on 
Khadi work for the future. Vinoba remarked that long 
ago he had reached the conclusion that at least 10 per cent 
of the cloth requirements of’ the country should be met 
with Khadi. At present, it amounted to about four annas 
in a hundred rupees. But if they worked hard and devo- 
tedly, they could arrive at the ten per cent mark. “ But 
that won’t,” said Vinoba, “satisfy me. For, it would not 
reveal the strength of non-violence. The non-violence 
accruing from the ten per cent Khadi would be dependent 
upon violence. That much Khadi will not help us to do 
away with wars for all time. We want such Khadi as can 
establish exploitation-less and State-free society.” 

He also stressed the basic importance of the Sootanjali 
programme, — one hank of self-spun yarn from every one 
above four years of age. 

Salary of Workers 

As regards the salary of workers, Vinoba suggested 
that they must have three categories of them: (i) those 
joining as probationers should be provided with a stipend 
not exceeding thirty rupees; (ii) full-fledged workers 
(having passed the probationary stage and found fit) should 
be paid between fifty and hundred rupees according to 
their family responsibilities; and (iii) old and experienced 
workers (drawing presently above a hundred rupees) 
should, handing over their household affairs to the charge 
of their sons, give up all institutional responsibilities, help 
those institutions (if required) by their advice, be whole- 
time public servants and accept a small sum by way of 
pension to meet their personal needs. He also said that if 
all of them took to Bhoodan work they could easily fulfil 
the Bihar quota during the next five months. 

Health and Nature-Cure 

In the afternoon, Vinoba spent some time with some 
of those practising and interested in Nature-Cure in Bihar. 
He told them that as he could claim to have used nothing 
but Khadi during the last 35 years, he could not make a 
similar claim in the sphere of Nature-Cure. Nor he knew 
any man who could do so. In a very interesting talk, with 
references from the lives of Ramakrishna Paramahansa, 
Raman Maharshi, Gandhiji, Socrates and ancient scrip- 
tures, Vinoba said that Nature-Cure was a way of life 
which required us to identify ourselves with nature 
through physical labour. He added that of all foods, man 
needed sky most. Next air and then water, and the least 
he needed was anna (cereals or grains). But in actual 
practice the order was sadly reversed. That was the main 
reason of all disease, for, anna, in Sanskrit means that 
what is eaten and what eats. Hence we should consume 
cereals as little as possible. In that case they would not 
be required to keep much land with them and could easily 
offer it to him in dan. Everybody rocked with laughter at 
this closing remark. And Vinoba proceeded straight to 
attend a meeting of the Jiwandan Workers’ camp. 

Who Is a Jiwandani ? 

He told them some very hard truths. Vinoba observed 
that the object of the camp was to bring all workers on 
a common background and think about future work. He 
also warned that all of them were going to be put to 
severe trial. “I won’t examine you,” said he “but the 
examination will take place of its own accord and would 
be a very severe one indeed. Violence would not bear 
non-violence. Nay, the former will firmly resist the latter. 
If our work is ineffective it would be ignored, otherwise 
it would be doggedly opposed. Those who are our friends 
today and whose friendship we cherish would cease to be 
our friends. You should, therefore, be prepared for a 
very hard life.’ He also pointed out that their main 
implements were walking-on-foot and performance of 
bodily labour. He implored the Jiwandanis to be tole- 
rant, generous and full of love. 


A more touching speech from Vinoba to the Jiwan- 
dan workers was yet to follow. But recollecting this and 
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the inaugural address (given on the 24th), I wondered 
whether Shakespeare did not, at least in part, define a 
Jiwandani when he said: 
“Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to lie i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets— 
Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 
Organize Ideal Sarvodaya Centres 
In his post-prayer address that day, Vinoba suggested 


to the workers to have some such centres in every district © 


where one could see Sarvodaya in practice. In case it 
were not possible to do so in every district, some spots 
must be chosen in each province for intensive work so 
that Grama-raj or Sarvodaya might be a living reality 
there. 
Bhoodan and the Law of Love 

The same night a lady Socialist worker from West 
Germany saw Vinoba. He told her that through Bhoodan 
he wanted to extend the idea of family from the home 
to the whole village. If they could follow the law of 


love in the family, why should they not do so in society. 


where competition was more prominent today? There 
should also be no such differences in wages as in vogue 
today. Nor should the classes be differentiated as in- 
tellectual class, labour class, etc. 

When questioned whether there was a likelihood of 
the emergence of violence, Vinoba replied in the negative. 
He said that if village problems could be solved through 
the Bhoodan technique, there was no chance of violence 
in the village. In the international sphere, one found a 
strange attitude not among the masses but among those 
who controlled the Government. A fear complex domi- 
nated them. But if internal problems were solved by 
non-violence, external ones would also be solved. He 
aimed at creating a new psychology altogether. “The 
assumption that people cannot change,” said Vinoba, “ is 
wrong. All through history man has been changing. I 
hold human psychology is not a fixed thing and can be 
altered. The scientific attitude demands that we should 
rise above the material plane. I have always held that 
as science progresses it will lead to non-violence. But if 
science and violence go together, there is no hope for 
men. On the other hand, a marriage between science and 
non-violence will bring heaven on earth.” 

When the fair visitor asked him whether he would 
aim at changing the State at later stages, Vinoba smiled 
and said, “ After all, State is the product of the will of 
the masses. If people or a good number of them change 
their attitude State will change.” Explaining it further 
he concluded, “If Bhoodan proceeds in a way to change 
not only the outer form but inner spirit, we can change 
the State as we like.” 

, Vinoba’s Future Programme 

Most of the 27th was spent in private interviews with 
Vinoba. For some time Vinoba sat with Shri Gopabandhu 
Choudhary, the well-known constructive worker of Orissa, 
and other Orissa workers and fixed his programme for 
Orissa tour provisionally. Vinoba stays in Bihar upto 3ist 
December next, enters the Bankura district of Bengal 


on January 1, 1955 and then passing through the districts. 


of Bankura and Midnapore, steps into Orissa on 26th 
January by the district of Balasore. 
Need for Self-Introspection 

‘ After the evening prayer, Vinoba addressed the work- 
ers advising them to devote fifteen minutes to half an 
hour each day for self-introspéction. Without turning the 
searchlight inwards, and self-examination, the daily prayer 
would be reduced to a mere external routine. At night, 
he called some hundred workers from different districts 
and asked them to chalk out schemes for work at their 
respective places until the end of December, 


(To continue) 


A KILLER ON WHEELS 


The following is taken from Dr. Robert V. 
Seliger’s article in Magazine Digest of July 1954, 
DPp.. S2ii. : 

‘The Judge (who tried a drunken driver) said the 
pedestrians were struck by a man who, perhaps, if he 
had not been drinking, would not have struck them.’ 
Scientific tests corroborate this remark. They show that 
alcohol diminishes the acuteness of sensory perception, 
delays motor performance, and weakens physical co-ordi- 
nation. A few drinks make a man react more slowly in 
emergencies. He is inclined to be less cautious at the 
wheel than he would ordinarily be. He takes more chanc®s 
and generally drives at a greater speed than usual...... 

‘Don’t drive if you drink, and don’t drink if you 
drive’ is an urgent plea in view of the increase in the 
number of motor vehicles and licensed operators....in 
1952 Magistrate Canudo of New York city observed that 
‘the motor vehicle...... is the greatest single instrument 
of death in our community.’ The annual auto toll in 
New York alone runs to 500 deaths, 33,000 personal in- 
juries and millions of dollars of damage to property. 

In a ten year study in Cleveland Dr. Gerber discovered 
that the use of alcohol was involved in more than half 
of the automobile fatalities during that period, and the 
greatest number of killers at the wheel were in the so- 
called ‘moderate’ drinking class. 

One insurance company, noting that 8,000 people were 
killed in 1951 in traffic accidents where liquor was a fac- 
tor, is offering casualty insurance at a preferred rate to 
non-drinking drivers. It has realized that the total ab- 
stainer is a better risk as a driver. 

In the field of mass public transportation, the drink- 
ing driver is taboo. Railroads, bus services and airlines 
know that alcohol is a killer when it controls the throttle, 
and have forbidden their operators to drink. The driver 
of a train is responsible for the safety of several hundred 
people at the most. He is not alone at the controls; he 
does not have to anticipate oncoming traffic; he is guided 
by automatic switches and signal towers. Yet he must 
remain sober. How much greater is the responsibility of 
the automobile driver, who in the course of a short run 

If a killer with a loaded gun stalked the streets, the 
public would be aroused to a frenzy and every available 
policeman would be out trying to track him down. The 
auto is as lethal a weapon as a loaded gun. The drinking 
driver has his finger on the trigger and in any small 
emergency he may pull it. In him we have a potential 
enemy loose in every city and capable of taking thousands 
OF ves. is os. 

To help curb this mounting danger, these steps are 
recommended : 

1. Passage of stronger laws providing stiffer penal- 


’ ties: 


2. Permanent revocation of driving licence upon con- 
viction of a drunken-driving offence: 

3. Compulsory tests for the detection of alcohol in 
every fatal traffic accident: ‘ 

4. Provision for the use In court of the evidence of 
drunken-driving test devices. 


VicGeD. 


By Vinoba Bhave 


BHOODAN YAJNA 
{ Land-Gifts Mission ] 
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HULLER AND HAND-POUNDED RICE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Hand-pounding of rice is one of the big items 
of cottage industries. Even today most of the rice 
is pounded by hand. But in the present machine 
age this industry also has fallen on bad days and 
the huller has begun to encroach upon this field. 
Our aversion to physical labour and the greed of 
big profits would, I fear, lead to disease and un- 
employment. I use ‘ disease’ advisedly, for it has 
been proved that rice when pounded by huller 
loses some of its nutritional value. 

To protect this industry from competition 
with the huller, the Khadi Gramodyog Board has 
recommended that a control should be imposed 
on the huller-pounding and licences for further 
import of hullers should not be issued. 

The Bombay Government has accepted the 
recommendations and has taken the necessary 
steps. But in Bihar, Orissa, Bengal and Madhya 
Pradesh where this industry of hand-pounding is 
still in vogue on a large scale, no such steps are 
taken to check the huller menace. 

I receive complaints of this nature from 
Madras also. On enquiry I learnt from Shri Ravji- 
bhai Patel, Secretary, Gramodyog Samiti, Guja- 
rat, that these complaints were genuine and 
constructive workers in many States demanded 
the ban on the huller. He gives one good news, 
viz., that the Central Government has appointed 


a committee to go into this question and report: 
“The Planning Commission have attached great 
importance to the hand-pounding of rice and their 
proposal is that rice mills of the huller type should be 
gradually eliminated. On the other hand, Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture, though they had previously ac- 
cepted the policy of gradual elimination of rice mills 
of the huller type, have not been able to make progress 
in implementing this policy owing to various diffi- 
culties. 
“The Government of India have decided to appoint 
a committee with the following terms of reference: 
(1) To examine the working of the different 
types of rice milling now’ in vogue in the country 
from all relevant aspects such as technical, nutri- 
tional, consumer preference, economic and employ- 
ment; and 
(2) To make recommendations as to the future 
policy that should be adopted and to indicate the 
administrative, financial and legislation measures 
which may be needed on the part of the Central 
and State Governments to give effect to them.” 


Let us hope the Committee will fully investi- 
gate the question of the hand-pounding industry 
and make proper recommendations and suggest 
a programme for rehabilitating this industry by 
helping it to be on a sound basis. 

18-8-’54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 
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WASTE NOT WANT NOT 
(By Harin Shah) 

Admiration of the skill and ingenuity of 
Japanese industrial economy by every Indian of 
consequence who visits Japan has nearly become 
a part of our public virtue. The fact, however, 
that such admiration has now become a routine 
practice does not in any way invalidate or 
abridge the appreciation which is due to Japan 
in her gallant efforts to maintain economy which 
both her expanding population and her poverty. 
in raw materials make extremely vulnerable. 


One important feature of Japan’s ingenuity 
which is often missed in this appreciation of 
Japan, is her deftness in utilizing all materials 
including scrap and condemned junk which 
either because they are in such abundance or 
have such casual existence are often overlooked 
by the people. 

In the pre-war days the fevérish way in which 
Japan lifted scrap iron and cotton waste from 
India and other countries while none else would 
look at those dumps had already provided a 
testimony to this impressive trend of the 
Japanese mind. 


During my visit last week to Japan I found 
yet another interesting illustration of the gentle 
creative touch of Japan. I saw beautiful pictures 
of Japanese landscape cast on black cloth back- 
ground and made of just ordinary hay. The 
simplicity of raw material like ordinary hay with 
its golden yellow tinge provides a superb expres- 
siveness to these Japanese pictures in which the 
tranquil life and the friendly companionship of 
Nature are invariably present. The palm tree and 
the golden moon of the autumn provide relief 
to these pictures. 


Indicating a similar liveliness to the mate- 
rial at hand in the country, China has made a 
moving success of the famous woodcuts. 


~ Our constructive workers, handicraft boards, 
Community Projects and village schools can do 
a lot in utilizing dried grass and other similar 
materials which are at hand in the villages for 
creating objects of art like the Japanese pictures. 


New Delhi, 10-8-’54 
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TWO ANNAS 


BAPU’S GREATEST FOLLOWER 
(By Mahadev Desai) 


The people may not appreciate his 
(Vinoba’s) greatness now, but will do so in the 
course of time. ...He is a Naishthik Brahmachari 
(life-long celibate) ; there might be many such 
Naishthik Brahmacharis. He is a profound scho- 
lar ; there might be many such scholars. He is 
wedded to simplicity of life; there are several 
among Gandhiji’s followers who surpass him in 
it. He is an advocate of constructive work and 
remains buried in it day and night ; there might 
be several followers of Gandhiji who do so. 
There are many who share his intellectual bril- 
liance. But there are certain things in him which 
are wanting in every one else. Immediately a 
resolve is made and a principle grasped, he 
starts his practice of it from the very moment. 
This is his highest virtue. His second virtue is 
his continuous self-development. There is hardly 
any among us who can confidently say that he 
is growing every moment of his life. Barring 
Gandhiji it is in Vinoba alone that I have 
seen this quality. It was on account of this qua- 
lity that he learnt at the age of 46 a difficult 
language like Arabic, studied the Koran in the 
original and became almost its scholar. There are 
Bapu’s many followers who wield a great influ- 
ence on the people. But hardly will there be any 
follower of Bapu, who has trained as many 
votaries of Truth and Non-violence, and devoted 
and sincere workers as. Vinoba has. : 

‘Proficiency in work is- Yoga.’* In this 
sense Vinoba is a true Yogi. Very few workers 
have Vinoba’s harmony of thought, word and 
deed. His life is a melodious music. Such follow- 
ers are a glory to Gandhiji and Satyagraha. 

25-11-40 
. (From aé preface to Vinoba’s book, Madhukar in 
Gujarati) 


* att: eg strsq — Gita 2-50. 
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INDIA’S SOUL IS ASTIR 
_ (By Swami Anand) 

[The following 4s an extract from a letter written to 
an American friend in reply to his query. He is deeply 
interested in Gandhiji, and is also conducting a journal to 
promote international understanding and goodwill. 

Bhoodan is the crowning conception for fulfilling 
Gandhiji’s life-work. Nothing hitherto achieved or attemp- 
ted in the constructive field of Gandhian planning by 
Indian leaders can compare with Bhoodan. It has gripped 
the imagination of the millions and moves them without 
effort. For it is in tune with the genius of the race. 

India’s soul is astir indeed. And her millions have 
come to know of it, as if by instinct. The Muscovite is 
discomfited. The Red slogan of class conflict and hatred 
may succeed with a few thousand industrial workers in 
cities; it shall not succeed with the millions. Even the 
demagogue politician ‘the licensed high-priest of demo- 
cracy’ is finding his vocation escaping him. He finds the 
atmosphere surcharged with Bhoodan, bows low and 
humbly takes up the tune—that he may not lose caste 
with his clients. But the folks, humble that they are, 
know ‘the tares among the wheat’ and will make no 
mistake.] 


“By far the greatest experiment in the 
Gandhian way of tackling the countrywide eco- 
nomic and social problem in India today is 
the Bhoodan (Land-Gifts) Movement. It is an 
attempt to usher in economic and social equality 
by calling upon owners of land (also property) 
to relinquish it and share it with the landless 
‘have-nots’ ef the community on a voluntary 
basis and without recourse to legislation, which 
may follow in order to regularize what has been 
already accomplished. 


“The Movement has been initiated by 
Shri Vinoba Bhave, the foremost surviving disci- 
ple of Mahatma Gandhi. Originally an unortho- 
dox menk steeped in Hindu lore, he has made a 


_ reverential study of world religions and their 


systems of ethics. Through years of intensive 
self-discipline and manual bread-labour he has 
slowly developed into a saint almost as tall in 
moral and spiritual stature as the Mahatma ™ 
himself. His ultimate aim is Reconstruction of | 
Man through applied non-violence in human 
relations, and doing away with all inequalities, 
economic or social, the world over. The Bhoodan 
or Landgifts Campaign in India is its local 
expression. 

“India, like America, is an agricultural 
country, over 80. per cent of her 360,000,000 
people having to subsist on land, Ours thus is an 


- violence. Their number has 
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eedltur al economy ehsihiys vinshayi, there- 
fore, has been calling upon all landowntrs in the 
country to share land voluntarily with the land- 
less in every village without compulsion from 
society or State, and by turning their villages 
into self-reliant self-governing communes to 
establish the millennium. 

“In three years since the launching of the 
Movement, Vinobaji has succeeded in securing 
_ over 3,300,000 acres from 3,00,000 donors besides 
cash, implements and draught animals, which 
are being distributed among the landless. His 
target is to secure 50 million acres by way of 
these voluntary gifts before the year 1957 is out. 
His principal lieutenant. in the campaign is 
Shri J. P. Narain, the great socialist leader of 
‘India, who is holding out a fair promise of 
becoming St. Paul of the New Faith. 

“The message is being delivered by the 
Saint himself walking from village to village, 
holding prayer meetings, calling upon the 
‘haves’ to recognize the ‘sixth brother’ and to 
welcome him in the ‘joint family’ with honour 
and status by conceding him land as his birth- 
right. The millions who witness these walking 
tours and listen to his words see in him Gandhi 
resurrected, having come back in their midst 
once more to fulfil his interrupted life-mission of 
reinstalling the ‘ disinherited of the earth’. 

“Thousands of social workers, engaged in 
various constructive services of the Gandhian 
programme, have caught the spark of the New 
Faith and are carrying the flame to every nook 
and corner of India. At a recent convention held 
at Bodh-Gaya —the hallowed spot of Buddha’s 
Enlightenment — and attended by the tallest in 
the land in the spirit of a pilgrimage, over 
500 seasoned workers of both sexes responded to 
Shri J. P. Narain’s call and solemnly pledged 
themselves to dedicate their lives to the great 
Cause of man’s reconstruction by raising a class- 
free state-free society on foundatjons of Non- 
increased consi- 
derably since. 

“These harbingers, in-their turn, walk the 
villages ‘carrying neither scrip, nor shoes, nor 
yet staves’, chanting hymns of prayer and of 
hope, and assuring the millions of the millen- 
nium being at hand. é 

“Tt is a unique phenomenon — these 
walking tours of the New Gospellers. The village 
folks, — both masters and men, the exploiters as 
well as the exploited, — hail them as apostles of 
the millennium. Without much persuasion and 
as if they were waiting simply to be approached, 
— the ‘haves’ part with their lands. They give 
with a joyous heart. They vie with one another. 
Often they give their all. The land gift is often 
accompanied by seed, implements even stores 
and provision for the duration till the beneficiary 
is able to raise his ‘own’ crop and harvest it. 

* While many big Zamindars owning vast 
acreage have bowed willingly, divesting them- 
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selves of a choueind 6 ora fincred thousand acres 
apiece, the great bulk of 3,00,000 donors hitherto - 
registered are humble working folks holding a 
few acres or less each. Whole villages have come 
forward, donating every inch within their vil- 
lage bounds and turning into co-operating frater- 
nities. India’s soul is astir. And her millions 
have come to know of it. 

“The Movement with its ideology is 
generating an unprecedented climate of goodwill 
and understanding throughout the country, —a 
revolution in human values discarding all vio- 
lence, exploitation and inequalities on the part 
of the individual, society or state, —a revolution 
which may in its ultimate results react power- 
fully on the strained relationships among the 
nations of the world, to their lasting benefit.” 

GOD’S GOOD DEVOTEE 
(By A. V. Barve) 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s sixtieth birthday 
falls on the 11th September 1954. 

Rashtrapati, Babu Rajendra Prasad, was © 
once described as ‘God’s good man’. Similarly, 
Vinoba Bhave can aptly be described as ‘ God’s 
good devotee’. The family in which he was born 
bears a surname whigh literally means ‘ devo- 
tion’. Devotion is woven in his very texture. 
From his very childhood he showed signs of 


‘great precocity and promise of early childhood 


was more than fulfilled in his later life. 
Like-Ramdas fleeing from the meshes of 
nuptial life, Vinoba fled from his Inter. Arts 
examination, in search of a political and spiritual 
guru. It is passing strange but true, that the 
great Lokamanya Tilak who was then the un- 
crowned king of India, could not attract him as 
a follower. Says the poet, - 
VASAT TAASATG | A Geqal verHslAferert 
at fea teat a a fea tear aval Raadleatesr 1 
(The bee, while wandering in a forest, ,was not 
attracted by the bud of the Champaka flower. 
How can this be explained? It can only be 
explained as God’s wish.) It was Mahatma 


- Gandhi, who was destined to be Tilak’s political 


successor, was also to be the spiritual and poli- 
tical father to Vinoba. 

Under Gandhiji’s paternal guidance Vinoba 
quickly grasped the discipline of the Sabarmati 
Ashram and in 1942 Gandhiji chose him as the 
first individual Satyagrahi, bringing him into 
limelight, which he had so long purposely 
avoided. 

There are many facets to Vinoba’s interest- 
ing and loving personality. Can you visualize a 
Socrates, a Christ, a Faraday, a Wilberforce and 
a John Bunyan all rolled into one? Well, Vinoba 
is all that and something to spare. 

Like Socrates, he is fond of imparting know- 
ledge by questions and counter-questions. Having 
mastered the science of logic, he can very ably 
point out the fallacies and lacunae in the argu- 
ments of his questioners. And then he expounds 
his theme, He has written books which make a 


i nik 
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small library by themselves. How and when he 


found time for that is a mystery to the unini- 


tiated. Like Christ, he preaches love of God and 
man. He preaches and literally practised, when 
recently he was violently attacked in Bihar, the 
turning of the other cheek to the smiter if you 
are smitten on one, like Jesus Christ. 

Like Faraday, the great scientist who gave 
us electricity, Vinoba has revolutionized the 
technique of the production of hand-made 
Khaddar, by his inventive genius. 

Like Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Vinoba has given us his famous Gitai. He 
is a man of prayer who prays twice a day and 
sings songs of devotion to the Lord of the Uni- 
verse with such intense fervour that the audience 
is carried off its legs to a higher level where it is 
‘in tune with the Infinite’. 

Last but not least like Wilberforce crusading 
in pursuit of the abolition of slavery, Vinoba is 
stalking throughout the length and breadth of 
Bihar collecting land for the landless millions of 
India. By 1957 he hopes to rehabilitate India’s 
ten million landless labourers. We can go on 
describing his attainments almost ad infinitum. 
But want of space prevents this. 

On the occasion of his attaining the age of 
sixty the whole of Bharat with one voice, should 


ae speedy success to Vinoba in his Herculean 
task. 


VINOBA AT THE BIHAR JIWANDAN 
WORKERS’ CAMP — II 
(By “ Dadu’’) 

On the morning of the 28th Vinoba walked down from 
Sarvodayagram to the Tirhut Academy (a distance of two 
miles). To the teachers and students assembled there he 
addressed dwelling on the necessity of right thought, pro- 
ductive physical work and continuous study and 
meditation. , : 

The Programme 

At nine, those workefs who were invited the previous 
night reassembled before Vinoba. They placed their res- 
pective decisions and promised to execute them faithfylly. 
Reserving his main remarks for the afternoon meeting, 
Vinoba just made a few observations. First, land-tlistri- 
bution rules (as framed by Vinoba), should be strictly 
and sincerely carried out. Secondly, everybody above four 
years of age could spin and offer his or her hank as 
sootanjalti on every 12th February in memory of the 
Father of the Nation. “It is not a mere hank,” spoke 


‘ Vinoba, “but a symbol of our resistance to the process 


of wealth-collection on the basis of mill-industry. It is an 
emblem of our opposition to centralized industry. It is 
an expression of the Sarvodaya thought.” Thirdly, cities 
could not be ignored in. the progress of our non-violent 
revolution. There should, therefore, be separate schemes 
for the cities and attempts should be made to approach 
every home through Khadi, Ghani-oil, Gur, etc., as also 
through Bhoodan or Sarvodaya literature. The Sampatti- 
dan work must also be taken up there. 
The Closing Speech 
In the afternoon, at the closing function of the Camp, 
Vinoba gave a very touching and inspired speech, the like 
of which was very rarely heard these days. Asking the 
workers to commence their work with a large heart and 
broad outlook, he called upon them to contact the big 
landholders as also to tackle eviction cases gently, 
obtain land from every landholder in Bihar and thus 
amass at least 30 lakhs of dan-patras, and initiate the 
Sampattidan programme which was not only an indis- 
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: 
pénsable part of Bhoodan but also had the potentialities 
to transform the socio-economic order and reshape the 
society. 

Next, he dwelt on the religious aspect of Sampattidan 
which was meant to infuse religious spirit, righteous spirit 
in the people. Vinoba affirmed that the religious dspect 
played the largest part far outweighing the legal and social 
parts, in our daily functionings. The spiritual aspect is at 
the root of all human endeavour. When he began dila- - 
ting upon this theme in rather some detail thrice—when he 
referred to Bapu’s remarks about the Himalayas as being 
made up not of stones and rocks but of the penance of 
saints and rishis, to the anxiousness of the Indian masses 
to have a dip in the Ganga at the Kumbh because count- 
less souls had undergone penance by its banks, and to 
the fact of every Muslim bridegroom, though illiterate, 
being presented with a copy of the Koran at marriage — 
his throat choked. With effort, he tried to proceed further 
and giving instances from the lives of Tolstoy and Ramana . 
Maharshi, he added, “ Why does a man sacrifice his life. 
for the sake of a puny piece of cloth called flag? Why 
should he insist on keeping that straight and high ? What 
is all this? These are feelings and emotions leading to 
spiritualism which makes life possible. If we turn towards 
that with faith we can achieve maximum results.”...... So° 
saying, Vinoba’s voice drowned. And with folded hands 
he left his seat. Amidst such momentous and exalted 
scenes, the Bihar Jiwandan Workers’ Camp came to a 
close. 

For most of the time on 29th and 30th of July Vinoba 
was busy in the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Sarva Seva Sangh. In the afternoon of the 30th, many 
leading Congress workers of Muzaffarpur district gathered 
at Sarvodayagram in Vinoba’s presence. Vinoba dwelt in 
detail on the various implications of the Bhoodan move- 
ment and described it as the most essential and practical 
programme before the country. 


; To Students 

Early in the morning of the 3lst July Vinoba left 
Sarvodayagram after a stay of full eight days. We were 
bound for Turki, a small town as also a railway station. 

On his way, he met the students of the Ramdayalu 
College. He told them not to forget the impoverished 
millions who paid for their education, though themselves 
illiterate, in sweat and toils. Turki is a well-known basic 
education centre of North Bihar. So Vinoba called the 
teachers and students of the place and took a class lasting 
for an hour and three-quarter, in which he explained 
the essentials of his Loka-Nagari script in great detail. 
They were surprised at the learning and wit of this land- 
beggar and looked at him with amazement. They did not 
know that he had bgen a teacher all his life. 

At Vaishali 

At five in the evening, Vinoba inaugurated the Vaishali 
Shiksha Mandal which is running an educational scheme 
covering about four hundred villages in the locality. Vai- 
shali is a great name in ancient Indian education. Vaishali, 
Bodh-Gaya, Nalanda, Taxila, Kashi and Saranath are memo- 
rablé names which attracted people from distant lands 
and all climes once upon a time. 

In his post-prayer address, Vinoba remarked that with 
Vaishali one remembered the immortal name of Bhagwan 
Mahavir who gave India the lesson of non-violence. He 
insisted on an impartial outlook and taught us to search” 
for non-violence without attachment. Bhoodan Yajna was 
an humble effort to tackle problems in the same way. 
Vinoba’ expressed the hope that the education imparted at 
Vaishali Mandal would be an education for life leading to 
broad vision and large heart. He felt sure that the message 
of Bhoodan would be carried to every village there and 
liberal contributions to Bhoodan, Sampattidan and Shram- 
dan, ‘ete. would follow. 

Thus came to a close the awfully busy week. We had 
to spend one more week in Muzaffarpur district in this 
round. 

20-8-'54 
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THE CONGRESS DIRECTIVE 


RE. VANASPATI | 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


In the course of a debate in the Parliament 
—our Rashtra Sabha, on the Bill to check food 
adulteration, the following points were made by 
some members: 


1. It was a matter of regret that in spite of 
a resolution passed by the A.-I.C.C. in 1951, 
recommending a ban on the manufacture : of 
“Vanaspati Ghee’ which has become a very 
cheap and fruitful adulterant of pure Ghee, the 
Government had not taken any step ; 


2. Asa second best, they had not also been 
able to give it a permanent colour so as to make 
it distinguishable from pure Ghee. 


As can be gathered from the press report of 
the debate, while the Government replied to the 
latter, it was, queerly enough, silent on the first 
point. Regarding colouration of Vanaspati the 
Minister in charge replied that the Government 
had tried its best to get a suitable colouring 
matter but had not succeeded till now. The 
experts had told, ‘‘ We did our level best, but .we 
have not been able to find a suitable colour.” 


And the Minister hinted that as far as the 
Bill went, it was not concerned with the manu- 
facture of Vanaspati but only with the 
adulteration of foodstuffs. 

Surely Ghee is an article.of our food and it 
is abundantly clear now that it is profusely adul- 
terated with Vanaspati. Even if it is conceded 
that Vanaspati is not bad for health, surely it is 
bad to mix it with Ghee, which should be 
stopped. And as such, it does come under the 
purview of the proposed Bill. « 


And there are two ways known to us at 
present to stop this adulteration: 1. Stop or 
control the manufacture of the known adul- 
terant ; 2. Or so colour it as to make adulteration 
with it visible and easy to detect. If the latter 
remedy is impossible in spite of ali the science 
we have and the national laboratories we have 
established, the obvious course to do is to take 
up the other alternative of control. 


Of course, there is the third and the best 
way also to achieve the object, and that is for 
the industrialists to manufacture only as much 
Vanaspati as is necessary for non-edible purpo- 
ses of industry, and not to produce the edible 
stuff. Or those who use it as the adulterant may 
cease to do so, as it is a sin to cheat or injure 
anybody in this manner. It is only, where this 
last remedy fails, that the State has to come in, 
on behalf of the community. Otherwise it stands 
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to be misunderstood as, if not “hand in glove 
with big business”, at least not heeding to the 
genuine demand of the people for reasons not 
quite clear to the popular mind. 


The Minister in charge further replied to an 
allegation of the following sort: It was hinted 
by a speaker that evils of adulteration had 
increased, because Government had given ‘a 
long rope’ to big mill-owners who could manu- 
facture anything they liked without caring for 
the larger interests of the country. To which, 
the reply, as reported, was, its forthright refu- 
tation, which helped the problem no way either. 
The question remains, will Government imple- 
ment the decision or the directive of the 
A.-I. C.C., if it is clear that science has failed till 
now to give us effective colouring material? It is 
no use waiting for it to come, as we do not know 
when it may come, if ever at all. 


31-8-’54 


RELIGIONS IN HISTORY 
(By Maganbha P. Desatz) 


Among the few major passions that drive 
mankind to war and ‘dissension, conflict and 
estrangement, surely, religion is one. Let it not 
be said that it was so in the middle ages and has 
gradually died away, its strength having 
decreased with the passage of time and the 
growth of science and rationalism ; for it would 
not be historically true to say so. Albeit, the 
nature and the influence of the religious senti- 
ment have changed in course of the centuries, 
but it can scarcely be maintained that the 
sentiment has been transformed or sublimated 
into a larger and broader conception of one 
world sentiment — into a sort of a world religion 
inspiring our common humanity. Rather, the 
middle ages continue to abide with us as a sub- 
conscious force, almost elemental in its potency, 
awaiting to be canalized into some wider vision 
of ourselves and of the purpose of our earthly 
existence. I may illustrate the point. 


The reader must have seen the article 
‘Christian Attitude Toward: Other Faiths’ 
(Harijan, 28-8-54, p. 208). It is a significant state- 
ment from a student of religions. He points out 
why religion, which should rather unite man, 
divides him. This is so because it makes us ‘ fall 
into an idiomatic rut’ driving us to be ‘ evange- 
list or apologist’ of certain religious panacea 
inducing ‘dogmatic slumbers’ over the whole 
groups of people. It gets interwoven with the 
culture of the people, almost making itself the 
spirit of the race and the essence of its progress 
and culture. Thus behaving, it does not allow 
us to possess the rightful and noble ‘ attitude of 
the honest inquirer ’,— of a seeker of the truth 
of our being, which is the only true and worth- 
while status on earth of each one of us, whatever 
religious label we may be heir to or may own or 
acquire. | 
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Examined as a group force, as a very virile 
leaven crystalizing human beings into groups or 
communities, it divides mankind into religious 
communities ; and as Ross says, “ the resurgence 
of tribalism or nationalism is but one more evi- 
dence of this profound disease.” In times of wide- 
spread unrest and basic insecurity, in which we 
are at present, it is natural that man should look 
to his past, — to the subconscious of the race or 
the community. It is thus that history lives in 
‘us. And it is not bad ; it is as it would be. As Ross 
says, “this is healthy in so far as the persons 
doing this are mindful of the necessity to in- 
corporate insights so gained in the living present. 
Since the past holds us in its embrace we need to 
understand it.” But the trouble is that very 
often, almost always as a group, “we cling to 
(that past) or glory in it,” thus reviving old 
animosities, racial or national, and tribal taboos 
as revised editions. 


And if we look at history we find that those 
religious groups that might have succeeded to 
vanquish and hold sway over others begin to feel 
a sort of innate superiofity for themselves, such 
as, for example; the ‘chosen people’, the ‘ bles- 
sed of the Lord or Allah’ etc. The worldly suc- 
cess is then unknowingly attributed to the supe- 
rior virtue of their own creed or religious 
formula ; and as a consequence there is an end 
to honest inquiry or search for truth. In our 
arrogant ignorance, we forget that “there is no 
truth that does not include all truth”, and 
“linger too long in shadow of the wayside 
shrines of the past.” The teachability or learnabi- 
lity of the human mind ends and we no more 
have an open mind ; arrogance seizes us putting 
an end to progressive advancement. The Aryans 
or the Hindus, when they. began to be invaded 
by Islam from the N. W. frentier, had such 


_ pride; Mohammedans had it in their days of 


glory ; the Christian peoples of modern times 
have it at present. And it is to the last groups 


‘that Ross addresses, “I personally do not look 


for the conversion of great numbers of the adhe- 
rents of the other religious traditions to some 
form of Christian sectarianism.” And we can see 
that this pride of superiority has assumed the 
form of colonialism and ‘ Malanist’ racialism in 
the political field. A spirit of co-existence must 
be infused in world’s religious communities as 
well, not only political. And a way of life in 
keeping with that spirit must be devised and 
cultivated by the modern world. We must learn 
that mere word and ritual killeth, creating a 


dogmatic rut or breeding an insulting arro- 


gance ; their meaning and significance provoking 
in us the spirit of humble curiosity, wonder and 
reverence fulfilleth and makes us whole by 
nourishing our inner being with the manna 
which only sustains us. 
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AWARDS AND TITLES 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

It was good that there was some discussion 
in the Parliament as to the propriety of the con- 
ferment of awards and titles and the Government 
took the opportunity to clarify its position in this 
regard. It helps us to understand to a certain 
extent why they have chosen to revive this prac- 
tice, albeit in an altered form. 

Shri Nehru pointed out in his reply that no 
country in the world was so fond of public recog- 
nition of merit in one form or another, especially 
in the form of awarding honorifics, as we. We 
have been using such honorific epithets, begin- 
ning from Gandhiji, for countless people almost 
from village to village. Gandhiji continued to be 
addressed as Mahatma even though he dis- 
approved of the practice more than once. There 
were many who were called the Gandhi. or the 
Jawahar of this or that city or province. 
Shri Vallabhbhai Patel was the ‘ Sardar’. Desh- 
bhakta, Deshoddharak, Lokamanya and many 
other such epithets were in vogue for particular © 
persons. The process still continues. 

This was the way our simple and unsophis- 
ticated people expressed their love and gratitude 
to their leaders. At times it was also used as 
good-humoured banter for making fun of the 
wiseacres. Indeed the tendency has been so 
marked and so continyous that it may well be 
said to have become a habit with us. But the 
Government are in a different position and it will 
not do for them to imitate the people in this res- 
pect. It would be wrong for them to grant any 
such awards and invoke this habit as a justifica- 
tion for their action. 

A distinction has been sought: to be made 
between awards and titles. It was said that our 
Constitution debars titles but not the awards, © 
therefore granting of these awards did not mili- 
tate against the provisions of the Constitution on 
this subject.* But this doesnot mean that awards 
are therefore good and must be granted nor does 
it warrant a distinction between the spirit behind 
the conferment of titles and the grant of awards. © 
It is true that mere non-conferment of these 
awards etc. by itself would not promote equality 
or eliminate the class feeling. But it is equally 
true’ that it does not strengthen our resolve to 
establish such equality and is likely to orient the 
mind of the people in an opposite direction. ° 

It is said that we must recognize special 
merit in the field of social service, art, literature 
etc. It will introduce, it is argued, a desirable in- 
centive in the social life. Just as we recognize 

 *It is” interesting to note here the following from 
Freedom First of September 1954: 

* ...(one) may take it into his head to test the con- 
stitutional validity of this practice of conferring titles.... 
Many of the present awards quite clearly have nothing 
whatsoever to do with military valour or learning and 


are a flagrant breach of the Constitution of the Republic. 
The article, if invoked in court, may spoil the fun both 


for those who confer titles and those who receive them.” 
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merit in the field of education, even so thia is a 
form of the recognition of social service in other 
fields. The argument could. be accepted in a way. 
But it is one thing to do so at the right moment 
and in respect of a particular case, but quite 
another to make a sort of selection and publish a 
whole list of such awards regularly at appointed 
dates. The fault lies in institutionalizing the 
thing. That our people like it hardly provides 
any justification for its introduction. We have 
to encourage only such tendencies of our people 
as are good and consistent with our declared aims 
and objects and not those which" work against 
them. The State at least must carefully keep 
away from actively helping those latter tenden- 
cies. Granting of awards is not in any way an 
inescapable or even a necessary duty of the 
State. Nor was its absence going to hinder or 
spoil any of our work. Besides, it- puts into its 
hands, *that is, in the hands of thase in charge 
of the administration a power which becomes 
afterwards a source of much embarrassment to 
them and which tends to produce in the people 
an urge for unhealthy competition. We have had 
enough experience of it during the British rule. 
Creation of such vested interests does hurt the 
true spirit of democracy while it does no good to 
anybody. 


It will be well, therefore, while introducing 
this seemingly innocent, but in its effects deeply 
obnoxious, practice as a*regular feature of our 
national life, to weigh up all these considerations 
and arrive at the right decision. The Constitution 
debars conferring titles. If titles are different 
from awards, though I do not see any funda- 
mental difference between them from the point 
of view of their effects on the life and the psy- 
chology of the people, the relevant provision can 
be suitably amended to debar such awards also. 
It is hardly necessary to encourage and thus 
actively promote a tendency of our people which 
the Prime Minister himself does not view with 
favour and considers fit for raillery. 

1-9-’54 
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. VINOBA IN MUZAFFARPUR 
(By “ Dadut*) 

North Bihar is in the grip of unprecedented floods. 
On Sunday, 1st August, Tilak Day, we were at Kurahni. 
On account of the rains the prayer was held all standing. 
Referring to Lokamanya’s immortal place in the annals 
of the country, Vinoba observed in his post-prayer address : 
“We can derive true benefit by remembering the great 
leader only if we complete the task before us. As Tilak 
said ‘Swaraj is my birthright’, so also land is the birth- 
right of the tiller. This is Zoit-geist (Yug-Dharma). And 
we should not rest content until there be a single landless 
in India.” 
Donate and Enjoy 


Next day, we were joined at Sondhon by a young 
Gujarati, Shri Dahyabhai Motibhai Patel (worker of the 
Congress Séva Dal) who is touring the country on cycle. 
Having left his home in Baroda in November 1953, he 
has covered Maharashtra, Karnatak, Mysore, Kerala, 
Tamilnad, Andhra, Orissa and south Bihar. 

Addressing the assemblage gathered for the evening 
prayer, Vinoba said that at times of difficulties like floods 
etc., we must share each other’s woe and do what we can 
for others. Tyag (sacrifice) is the main characteristic of 
man. “Donate one-sixth,’ admonished Vinoba, “and 
enjoy the remaining five-sixths. Then there would be no 
misery and people would flourish and be happy. But today 
those who are happy care little for the unhappy. Conse- 
quently they too get unhappv later.” 


Bhoodan and Politics 


While walking from Sondhon to Mahua on the 
morning of the third, a Congress worker had a talk with 
Vinoba on the condition of the Congress as a whole. 
Vinoba asked him how it was that Bihar Congressmen were 
not carrying out the mandate of their own State Congress 
Committee, e.g., the one about fulfilling the Bhoodan quota 
of 32 lakhs. He added that if they had any vision they 
could see that Bhoodan would endear them to the masses 
whence they could have a comparatively smooth sailing 
in the next elections. Then he remained silent. Vinoba 
said, ‘‘ Your silence means that you are thinking on diffe- 
rent lines. You people feel that your chances continue 
to be bright for no other Party is doing the Bhoodan work 
actively or contacting the masses otherwise, and that if 
the people have to make a choice between the two evils 
they would choose you again.” The worker confessed 
that it was the truth. Vinoba described this attitude as 
a portent of the in-coming disaster to their organization. 

Why Jiwandan ? 

In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba remarked that Bhoo- 
dan sought to establish a kingdom of love. “To do this 
work,” said he, 
to come. A soldier rarely serves in two battles. Of course, 
there are exceptions. But they only prove the general 
rule. And why does God send new persons on this’ earth ? 
To turn new thought into practice. Otherwise, He could 
have removed us for there was no fresh work for us in 
store. The motto should be: New generation, new work. 
That is why Jiwandan issued forth from Bhoodan. I call 
upon those who are young at heart, even old in age, to 
join the march.” 

Desolation through Greed 

We encamped at Chakumar, a small village, on the 
4th. Those days we were passing through some of the 
most fertile land of north Bihar, rather of north India, 
now unfortunately used for growing the money crop of 
tobacco. Also there were palm trees on our route. Some 
of them were quite dry, having been mercilessly squeezed 
for toddy. Their uncouth appearance, in glaring contrast 
to others in sound health, pained Vinoba who recounted 
the words of Jain Sadhus going so far in Ahimsa as to 
disallow the use of all seed-bearing products as food. Pro- 
ceeding, he said that the sight of those trees, dead as 
they were, reminded him of Tolstoy’s famous story, 
‘The Three Deaths’, which he related. 


“new men with new fervour would have: 
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In his speech after the prayer that day, Vinoba re- 
gretted that they had not realized the promises made 
to the masses during the alien rule. “The poor,” said 
he, “are awaiting their fulfilment. This is scarcely possi- 
ble that in successive elections, held after every five years, 
you should go on making promises, continue not to fulfil 
them and yet expect the people to go on, keeping faith 
in you.” 

As Vinoba’s address was coming to a close there was 
some hubbub in a corner. Nine young Americans (inclu- 
ding four girls) reached the spot by taxi. Most of them 
were students. In the lot there were two Negroes one 
of each sex. On behalf of the Adult Youth Council of 
the U. S. A. they were going to Singapore to attend 
World Assembly of Youth. Next morning they walked 
with us all the way to Janadaha, a distance of about ten 
miles. 

Village Industries 

We reached Janadaha at 7-45 a.m. Vinoba gave fifteen 
minutes to the American students. They asked him some 
questions. In the course of his reply Vinoba said that 
Bhoodan wanted to change not only the society altogether 
but also the ‘outlook and mind of man. As regards the 
place of large-scale industries in Bhoodan, Vinoba remark- 
ed, “In a big country like India, there is scope both for 
large-scale and village industries. But their spheres 
should be clearly demarcated. I want that some indus- 
tries should be reserved for villages, specially those for 
which raw material ‘was there in the villages, e.g., cotton. 
My submission to the State is that cloth should be made 
If we demarcate like this, there can be 
some big industries in cities. . But what happens these 
days, in the scheme of modern thinkers is that they think 
that agriculture should be the main industry of the vil- 
lages. They ask us to produce, say, cane, sell it and 
purchase mill-made sugar. I regard it as mere waste. In 
that case I don’t think villages can survive longer.” He 
added, “ My weight lies with the people. I don’t consider 
Government as an important factor. It is merely an ex- 
pression of public opinion. If public opinion can be thus 
created and people be persuaded to make it a law of their 
own not to purchase things they can make in the villages 


_ themselves, it would mean a lot.” The American friends 


left in the noon after an interesting lunch in Indian style. 
Regarding Land-evictions 

In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba made a passionate 
plea for the stoppage of land-evictions, and forcefully 
appealed to peasant-labourers to hold up undaunted. He 
said, “I have always been impressing on the cultivators 
to refuse to get evicted and suffer all tortures cheerfully. 
If the landless labourers pick up a little courage and gather 
self-confidence, all the manoeuvrings of the rich landholders 
would come to naught.” He declared that in the India of 
tomorrow there would only be one Lord, the Lord of the 
Universe. Vinoba advised the tiller to stand firm, “ You 
may break but you should not bend. Also you must 
not lose your temper. You must not inflict any pain on 
others. You must suffer willingly, come what may. And 
the victory is yours. For God is with you.” 

Sin to Grow Tobacco 

Sixth August, our last day in Muzaffarpur district in 
this round. We were encamping at the High School in 
Chamrahara, near Manhar Road -Railway Station. To the 
people gathered at a village on the way, Vinoba said warn- 
ing them of the great sin they were committing by harvest- 


* ing such a harmful crop as that of tobacco in lure of 


money. 
; Revolution and Swaraj 
In the workers’ meeting in the afternoon, somebody 
remarked that now that we had achieved the revolution 
and were free there was little to do further by way of 
revolution. Perhaps the speaker himself did not know what 


“he was saying. It touched Vinoba deeply, very deeply. He 


suppressed his feelings at the moment, only to voice them 
forcefully before his huge evening audience. “I am not 
among those,” said he, “ who feel that they have nothing 


> 


to do by way of revolution now. I believe that Swaraj 
has not brought about any revolution. It has been merely 
a change of masters in India. This is not to belittle the 
value of Swaraj. I know that it is after a lapse of two 
thousand years that we have obtained the opportunity to 
build our country on the basis of Lok-shakti or popular 
strength of the people. Nevertheless I maintain that there 
has been no revolution as yet. Those who talked of revolu- 
tion until yesterday talk of development today. I wel- 
come development. But I ask what should be its basis. 
Should official power continue to serve as the basis, that 
would fail to do away with our ills ? What is required is 
to change the standing values. The social structure has 
to be recast. From the President down to the scavenger, 
all services must be regarded of the same class. I worry 
little what you pay them. But I insist that the same moral 
value be accorded to the standard work of the two. This 
is not happening in our country today. I ask what the 
value of Swaraj is to a scavenger who enjoys no prestige 
in Swaraj. And, again, what is the prestige of people 
like us who make them work under inhuman and de- 
grading conditions ? Both the scavenger and we have 
fallen down. In the scale of moral values both of us are 
almost nil. I do not believe that such Swaraj has any 
moral standing. This is a hard statement to make. But 
that is the bare truth, the hard truth. In law, ie. on 
paper a Harijan enjoys the same rights as a non-Harijan. 
Again, on paper, a woman enjoys the same rights as man. 
But what is the reality in practice ? How shall those diffe- 
rences be removed ? Who shall work to that end? Only 
Lok-shakti or self-reliant power of the people can accom- 
plish all this.” 

Also he laid stress on the need of swift action and of 
changing old values, specially with regard to land. He 
asked the rich to donate liberally and his advice to the 
poor was: “If you vest the ownership of your land to 
the village it will generate a formidable strength with 
which you will be able to solve every problem yourselves.” 

At the week-end, we entered the district of Darbhanga 


and encamped at Shahpur-Patori in the Mohuddinagar 
thana. 
21-8-'54 ; 
FIVEFOLD PROGRAMME FOR GRAM 


PANCHAYATS 
(By Vinoba) 

1. Every Panchayat should organize a 
study-circle which will acquaint the people of the 
village with new ideas and important develop- 
ments taking place in the national and _inter- 
national fields. The circle will especially provide 
for the study of the Gandhian and other Sarvo- 
daya literature. Selected writings from such lite- 
rature should be read out and explained to the 
people. 

2. The Panchayats should undertake to 
bring about an increase in production as one of 
their primary responsibilities. So long as pro- 
duction does not increase and the vast unemploy- 
ment to be found in the villages is not liquidated, 
villagers are not likely to feel the urge for offer- 
ing their co-operation to any developmental 
activity. Why should the villagers build roads 
when it is their exploiters, the city-dwellers who 
are likely to derive greater benefit from them ? 

3. The Panchayats should consider it their 
duty to see that no person within their area re- 
mains unemployed or goes hungry. Just as the 
boycott of foreign goods helped the attainment 
of Swaraj, so would the boycott of mill goods 
help bring about the village-raj. 

4. Since land is the basic factor of all pro- 
duction, the village land must be distributed to 
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all. The ownership of land should belong to the 
village and there should be no one without land. 
5. The real power of the Panchayats is the 
people’s support. The Panchayats should there- 
fore follow their will and act under their control. 
They should not care whether the Government 
recognizes them or not. The people must always 
rely on their own strength and go forward. 


The Panchayats should carry out these five. 


functions..Then only will it be possible to esta- 
blish Rama-rajya in our villages. 
(From Hindi) 
WAR AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 
I | 
To 


Sir, 


The Editor, Harijan 


You could not have published the two reso- 
lutions of the World Pacifist Conference held in 
Japan during April 1954, in your issue of 
August 14, 1954 unless you subscribed to some 
of their clauses. It is necessary to analyse these 
resolutions since a lot of confusion seems to have 
been created. o 
First, I am unable to understand as to why 
atomic weapons alone should be prohibited, and 
outlawed. Surely it is a moonshine to think that 
wars can be stopped and peace established by 
banning the atomic weapons alone. There have 
been bloody and terrible wars in the past, and 
they were fpught without atomic weapons. If 
wars have to be prevented all the factories manu- 
facturing weapons of war should be scrapped. An 
effective International Commission with full 
powers to inspect is the first requisite in this 
connection. 
Secondly, the acceptance of these resolutions 
would put the democracies in a very vulnerable 
and weak: position vis-a-vis “peoples demo- 
cracies ”. If the first clause of the second resolu- 
tion is accepted it will mean that Canada, U.S.A. 


or for the matter of that any country will not~ 


be able to use atomic weapons which it may 
possess even for the purpose of repulsing an ag- 
gression from the red countries which have 
superiority in land and naval forces. No more 


funny situation can be imagined. I submit, Sir, 
that the resolutions though innocent-looking are 
frightfully dangerous. 
The scourge of wars can be prevented only 
if we, the peoples of the world, sincerely follow 
the Gandhian path of toleration, racial equality 
and true brotherhood. As long as these virtues 
are not cultivated by the neighbouring nations, 
it is folly to relax in military preparedness for 
nothing tempts an invader more than the weak- 
ness and incapacity of a nation to defend herself. 
19-8-’54 R. G. Bajpai 


To 


Sir, 

I have seen the letter written to you by 
Prof. R. G. Bajpai regarding the two resolutions 
on atomic weapons passed by the World Pacifist 
Conference in Japan last April, and published 


Tl. 
The Editor, Harijan 


in your issue of 14-8-’54. As I had a hand in 
drafting those resolutions, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to reply to him. 

First, he asks why atomic weapons alone 
should have been prohibited by the Conference, 
and not all weapons of war. The two resolutions 
were passed in response to urgent representa- 
tions made at two places, one at the session in 
Tokyo and the other in Hiroshima, regarding 
the havoc wrought by atom bombs in Japan. So 
they deal specifically with that problem alone. 

Moreover, asking that such bombs should be 
banned, without raising the question of other 
weapons of war, was not improper, in view of the 
deadly effect of these bombs on non-combatant 
people and food resources. We have banned, for 
instance, the use of poison gas and germ warfare, 
even though we have not banned all other wea- 
pons of war. Even ‘in days of old, civilized men 
had always thus laid down certain humane con- 
ventions which are to be observed by both parties 
to the conflict. So there was nothing inconsistent 
in the Conference protesting only against the use 
of atom bombs. i te 

The Conference, however, did not stop mere- 
ly with banning atom bombs. In summing up 
its views on topics discussed at its various ses- 
sions, it stated in its final Declaration, which was 


reproduced in your issue of May 29, 1954, that it 


‘ appealed, “To all Governments, acting through 


the United Nations or other channels, to abolish 
the manufacture and use of atomic weapons as 
a first step to total disarmament ”’, which means 
that the Conference was opposed to all weapons 
of war, even as your correspondent is, but was 
anxious to start, realistically enough, with the 
worst and most inhuman of. these weapons as a 
first measure. 

Secondly, the correspondent argues that the 
acceptance of such prohibition of atom bombs 
would put the democracies in a vulnerable and 
weak position as against the Communist powers. 
The obvious reply to this is that the resolution 
of the Conference was not directed to this or that 
group of powers, but to all powers, in fact to 
the United Nations primarily, where both the 


weapons. 

1-9-’54 Bharatan Kumarappa 4 
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LINGUISTIC TOLERANCE AND HINDI 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking from the 
chair on the occasion of the Second Anniversary 
meeting of the Hindi Association of Parliament, 
laid his finger on one of the chief dangers to be 
avoided by those who wish well to the spread 
of Hindi, particularly in non-Hindi regions. He 
pleaded for linguistic tolerance on the part of 
Hindi enthusiasts. These should hasten slowly, 
though surely not too slowly or not at all as 
some seem to unknowingly do on account of their 
lukewarm attitude to the growth and develop- 
ment of our national language. 

There is a second danger also of which we 
must be constantly aware, and that is about the 
place of the national language and its all-inclu- 
sive and broad-based form and character. Hindi 
is meant to be our inter-regional and all-India 
medium of administration and intercourse. It 
must, therefore, grow and develop accordingly 
and free from the shackles of the regional Hindi. 
It must be free to assimilate all that is good and 
helpful in the vast treasure-house of Indian 
languages. If Hindi enthusiasts, in their over- 
zeal, say that it should also be the medium of 
the regional administration and education in non- 
Hindi areas, they will frighten away the non- 
Hindi people from adopting it as the common 
language and drive them to lose all zest for its 
propagation. So also if the Sanskritist school of 
linguistic development says that Hindi should be 
Sanskritized even to the exclusion of words from 
so-called foreign sources, they will harm the 
cause of the spread of the all-India common 
language. Hindi must grow by the all-India com- 
mon efforts of our people and along with all our 
regional languages and in no manner of any 
rivalry or superiority. As the news have it, the 
Orissa legislature has decided well in adopting 
Oriya as the language of administration. The 
Orissa University should follow suit and decide 
it as its medium of instruction and administra- 
tion, and introduce the compulsory study of Hindi 
up to the first degree course, beginning from 
Standard V of a boy’s studies. 

14-9-'54 
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‘GOAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM’ 


[The following is the Publisher’s Note to the 
pamphlet * recently published by the Navajivan Trust, 
under the above title.] 

Modern European history began with the 
discovery of India and America, and in its wake 
an era of mercantile and colonial expansion set 
in in the Indian and the Atlantic Ocean areas. 
The maritime supremacy in the Indian Ocean 
became a prize worth its weight in gold and 
European powers began to combat for it among 
themselves. The four that came to the Indian 
shores were the Dutch, the Portuguese, the 
French, and the English. Of these the first went 
over to the East Indies leaving the field to the 
rest. The Portuguese turned their eyes more to- 
wards the New World and contented themselves 
with being allowed to possess their three mari- 
time outposts on our Western coast. The French 
were defeated by the English and they settled 
down as friends of the English in their outposts 
on our Eastern shore. 


This peaceful co-existence arrived at by the 
three colonial powers was shaken from its very 
foundations by the stirring events of this century 
and the two World Wars laid at rest the insulting 
idea of colonial occupation or imperialism. The 
English people realized this betimes and they 
departed from India leaving us as their friends 
and collaborators in the achievement of world 
peace and prosperity. The French have begun to 
realize it and they are revising their position and 
status in their erstwhile colonial territories. Not 
so the Portuguese. And hence they have created 
a problem even for themselves, in Diu, Daman, 
and Goa. As we are free now, our people of those 
occupied areas resent to be any more under the 
foreign rule, and they want to merge themselves 
with the motherland even politically now. This 
natural urge has assumed a serious form and it 
cries for its speediest fruition. 


The movement to such an end actively began 
in the early forties. Gandhiji was with us then, 
and he had occasion to write about and direct 
the Goan movement at that time. From the small 
beginnings then, it has now come to declare that 

* By M. K. Gandhi, Pub. Navajivan Publishing House, 
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Portugal should quit India. However, the ideas 
and the principles that Gandhiji enunciated then 
through his few articles on the problem, as the 
basis for the struggle for freedom from Portu- 
guese rule, have vindicated themselves to be the 
true ones for the larger movement as well. They 
define not only the aim and object but also the 
technique of the fight ; they also lay down sound 
advice for the Portuguese rulers as well. And it 
is gratifying to note that these have naturally 
embodied themselves in our present foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Portugal. It is necessary and in- 
teresting, therefore, to remember them in the 
words of the Father of the Nation. This booklet 
is issued with this aim, and the Prime Minister’s 
statement on the Goan situation, made in the 
Parliament on 25-8-’54, is also appended there- 
with. It is hoped the brochure will help the 
readers to understand and appreciate our foreign 
policy in the wider perspective of world’s history 
and its ultimate aim of co-prosperity and co-ope- 
rative peaceful co-existence of all its peoples. 
6-9-’54 | 
FREE WORLD’S PROBLEM 
(By Roy C. Kepler) 

[The following is from Manas, Dec. 30, ’53. The ques- 
tion raised in it is fundamental and provokes serious 
thought on the part of those who are madly aspiring to 
Americanize the Indian people, when we are out to re- 
build our economy and polity. The writer of the article 
tries to pose the problem that is created by and for the 
American world, in spite of its technology, excessive 
wealth and well-armed freedom. Ultimately the problem 
for mankind is man himself, and unless he is at peace 
with himself, i.e. from within himself, he might go on 
quarrelling with others and complaining about his mate- 
rial environments, like the bad carpenter quarrelling with 
his tools. F 

4-7-’54 M. P.] 

A present characteristic of the American 
people, as of so many people in the so-called 
“free world ”’, is a certain flatness of tone in all 
their political activities. Few people now have 
much of a taste for politics even though many 
take part at various levels. One of the chief 
reasons for participation in politics is a kind of 
external social pressure that requires it, and not 
a keen enjoyment of fulfilment flowing from 
such activity. 


Outside of small, localized issues, we all feel- 


pretty ineffective anyway and have felt that way 
for some time. As a kind of compensation for 
political ineffectiveness, there has been a retreat 
to private life which in recent years has seen 


more home activity than has been in evidence 


for a couple of generations. The move to subur- 
bia; putting around the house, adding a room, 
tilling the garden, building the house. In a world 
that is so big and alarming and out of control, 
it gives us some satisfaction to be able to grapple 
with man-sized comprehensible situations. 


‘We might consider, however, that our world 


is out of control, not only because societies have - 


learned how to mobilize scientifically into totali- 
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tarian forms, nor because they have developed 
the perfect totalitarian,weapon of the H-Bomb, 
but because in another aspect of our life, we 
have run out of utopias. 


The feeling of helplessness that is now so 
widespread among us is the result of several fac- 
tors ; immense social forces which seem to work 
themselves out regardless of the wishes of indi- 
viduals ; a technology that tends to lend itself 
primarily to mass manipulation and largeness, 
to the continuing detriment of individual unique- — 
ness, and there is also the fact that we seem to 
have reached a point where fresh thinking is no 
longer possible. It is not difficult to see that, in 
the eyes of a member of the present college 
generation, it might be dangerous psychically to — 
aspire to anything better than securing a career 
job with some large corporation or the govern- 
ment, or to suppose that life might hold richer 


promise than the workaday chores such a career 


promises. A job, a home in suburbia, two cars, a 
wife, two children, one cat, and one dog, almost 
boxes the compass. 


So it is that, in a period when the know- 
ledge and techniques that were to set men free 
have blossomed to an extent that dwarfs the 
predictions of earlier utopians, the men them- 
selves seem to have shrivelled and shrunk. Bold 
minds and daring thinkers give way-to cautious 
clock-punchers and prudent realists. The last 
stronghold for imagination and hope for a better 
world seems restricted to science fiction. Outside 
of that field of literary endeavour, there is hardly 
a writer or a critic who would contemplate 
imagining a set of conditions that go beyond the 
present accepted limits. We are invited by most 
of our contemporaries either to accept the world 
as we find it, or to retreat to some earlier condi- 
tion which, we are told, was good because 
simpler and more “integrated”; in such a 
world, it is said, we could have peace of mind 
and security. | | 


What is needed, it seems to me, is neither 
the status quo nor mediaeval integration, but a 
new unleashing of fantasy and imagination. The 
world and the universe in which we live are not 


simple. Life is complex. There is contradiction, 


tension and conflict in our lives. To long for — 
peace of mind or of soul in this kind of world, — 
if by peace we mean the elimination of conflict — 
and tension, would be to accept the counsel of — 


cowardice. An easy conscience in our world -is 


the invention of the devil. But integration is 
possible if we do not shrink from the challenge of 
living in a complex world. The problem is not 
to eliminate conflict, but to find ways of resolv- 
ing specific conflicts fruitfully, and therefore 
peacefully. New conflicts will arise as old ones 
are resolved. Peace, in this context, can: mean 
neither passivity nor the adjustment of people — 
to a set of diabolical social arrangements that — 
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destroy human dignity as they astroy niin 
life. In the effort to resolve specific conflicts, we 
are faced with the job of reconciling men with 
irreconcilable philosophies. But this is a possible 
task. Irreconcilable philosophies will remain. 


But it is possible, and it has been possible histo- 


rically to reconcile men and communities of men 
holding utterly opposed philosophies. To do this, 
however, new meanings and symbols will have 
to be searched for and found; specific human 
and social problems will have to be solved. One 

of the first steps, therefore, will have to be that 
of fresh thinking. 


_ We are faced today with a variety of cata- 
¢elysmic possibilities ; what we need to find are 
some non-cataclysmic methods of avoiding the 
disastrous possibilities. Since, in America, so few 

of our institutions have been able to avoid the 
corroding effects of fear, conformity and pru- 
dence, there is no great likelihood that coura- 
geous searching and a liberated imagination will 
appear on the scene without some special 
nurturing. The task then falls to us as indi- 
viduals to be alert to and solicitous of every sign 
_of these qualities. 
i One useful effort we can all make is to 
consider afresh, not just the problems, but the 
‘way we state these problems to ourselves. For 
_ example, as a result of the Great Depression that 
preceded the second World War, it is now a 
_ generally accepted axiom that one of the tasks 
facing America and the world is that of provi- 
‘ding full employment. Only a few voices have 
dared to suggest recently that this may not be 
the problem at all—that, as a matter of fact, 
the problem for us is rather that of full un- 
employment! How, in other words, can we 
adjust ourselves and our institutions to the 
"conditions that the new technology has not only 
“made possible but probably inevitable; a society 
vin which the masses of men will not have to 
work, at least, nowhere nearly as hard as they 
S have had to work in the past. It is strange indeed 
that we have not heard the demand from either 
| the labour unions or the intellectuals for a greatly 
| _Teduced work-week. Yet in the next few years 
“the problem of how to organize a society in 
| which the chief work is done by machines may 
| be one of our major problems. 
But beyond restating the problems, we need 
that creative imagination and human aptitude 
for fantasy which can lift us out of our present 
flatness and tonelessness to aspire for a better 
"way of life for ourselves and all men. } 


Berkeley, California 
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OUR HEALTH FREEDOM 

(By K. Lakshmana Sharma) 
Our Constitutional Law recognizes our right 
to own our own bodies free from interference by 
others, which is the essence of what is called 


‘Personal Freedom. 


This includes our right to live according to 
the teachings of Natural Hygiene, and to reject 
whatever is repugnant to it. 

Mahatma Gandhi was himself a follower of 
Natural Hygiene, and condemned the medical 
procedures, vaccinations and inoculations. This 
was in perfect harmony with his insistence on 
Non-Violence as the guiding principle of life. 
While Natural Hygiene is based on Non-Violence 
medical science is an out-and-out repudiation of 
that principle, and vaccinations and inoculations 
are acts of violence to life and health. 

We thought that because Gandhiji was one 
of us, we had hopes that when the foreign rule 
came to an end we would automatically regain 
our God-given freedom. But this hope was 
falsified. 

The Heaith Minister of the Central Govern- ' 
ment is about to clamp down on the public 
servants a medical service to which they must 
contribute even when they do not want it. And 
she is persisting in it even though many 
thousands have protested against it. 

It is also heard that she is hatching a medi- 
cal service for the whole nation on somewhat 
similar lines, without regard to the people’s right 
of free choice. 

. That these are acts of tyranny inconsistent 
with democracy is plain enough to all en- 
lightened persons. 

[t may be difficult for us to have recourse to 
the legal remedy, namely to take the issue to 
suitable courts of justice, so that these abhorent 
tyrannies may cease. But we must be prepared 
to do so if and when necessary. | 

We have challenged these health depart- 
ments to give us an honest guarantee that these 
filthy procedures are harmless to life and health. 
But they remain indifferent. 

Also the Madras Government is about to 
frame a new rule for. imposing isolation as a 
condition for granting exemptions to conscien- 
tious objectors to vaccination, though there is 
not the least evidence to show that the vaccinated 
are in any danger of infection from unvaccinated 
persons and also without regard to the fact that. 
compulsion has ceased to be Constitutional. 

It behoves us therefore to become strong by 
organizing ourselves into a Health Freedom 
League, along with followers of Homoeopathy and 
others who share our objections. 

(Adapted from The Life Natural, Volume XII, No. 5) 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY vs. FREE ENTERPRISE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Local self-sufficiency in production of essen- 
tial goods through small-scale industries, so that 
economic power is decentralized and equitable 
distribution is maximized, is an ideal pattern for 
our country which mostly lives in our villages 
with agriculture as the basic industry. 


This is, — this should be, — more or less the 
shape or the order of things to come, according 
to those who stand for the philosophy of Khadi 
and village industries or for our old ideal of the 
village republic. However, in the modern world 
it appears to be a new doctrine, contrasting itself, 
as it does, with the capitalist one of ‘free enter- 
. prise’ or private capitalism on the one hand and 
the Communist one of State-planned enterprise 
or State capitalism on the other. Both the latter 
ones are the offspring of the Industrial Age. They 
aim to secure large-scale production with the aid 
of machine and centralized money-power, even 
in disregard of man to serve whom they are 
meant to be, if at all. They therefore have to be 
predatory and exploiting in nature, and thus 
they provoke tensions and rivalries — individual 
and corporate — leading to perennial war rela- 
tionships in the international world. 


The ideal of local self-sufficiency through 
decentralized production, on the other hand, 
keeps man and his needs in the forefront, and 
uses science to so help him that he is not over- 
powered by it. The production is governed and 
directed by the actual social, economic and cul- 
tural needs of the community, unlike merely 


commercial and mercenary, i.e. for profit or mar- 


kets. Therefore, it regulates distribution in a 
very natural way and does not breed inequality 
or social injustice, but provides an automatic 
equalizing agent in itself. 


A criticism of this state of things that is for- 
mulating itself in some minds at present is that 
such an economy will be a poor economy. Ob- 
viously, this is said in comparison to the economy 
of insulting inequality and inhuman domination 
of the haves that the machine and money to- 
gether conspire to bring about. This economy 
does not bring riches to all but only to a few, 
and through predatory means under the aegis of 
centralized economic and State power, either 
democratic or dictatorial. It is a class economy. 
On the other hand, the economy of self-sufficiency 
is really not a poor economy, because it aims to 
supply to all people the essentials of life and thus 
becomes a satisfying and co-operative economy. 
It would be wrong to dub it as poor. It is, really 
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speaking, the economy of equality and content- 


ment. 


Such an economy only can tend to be for 
real peace also. The other two economies of 
‘free enterprise’ are bound to arm themselves, 
at least in self-defence, and if so needed for at- 
tack. Disarmament cannot be their aim nor de- 
clared policy. Competitive as they are and will 
always remain, unless they change their funda- 


mental nature, they will be in constant fear; and | 
without freedom from fear disarmament and no-. 


war are impossible. Therefore, under their order, 
security will only be a temporary feeling and not 
an abiding source or bedrock of social happiness 
and real progress. 


Again it must be realized that mere produc- 
tion is no progress ; there must be automatic dis- 
tribution assured by full employment which 
should govern production as its basic law and 
principle. Production should not be abused to be 
merely a mechanical process or result of the 
power-driven machine and the gamble of surplus 
value accumulated by a few with the cunning 
devices of Company Laws working in the interest 
of those few. Production should be a vital human 
activity, satisfying and creative, and not merely 
remunerative in cash. Such a productive activity 
can be really the giver of real happiness and con- 
tented prosperity ; such only can be co-operative. 


On the other hand, the law of free enterprise, 
either of the individual or of the State as it is 
today, breeds predatory competition and the 
prosperity that it brings is exclusive and unsatis- 
fying, restricted and mechanical; it can exist 
only on the under- or un-employmeént and conse- 
quent wretchedness of millions either in the same 
country or in other unfortunate countries which 
are described as undeveloped or under a back- 
ward economy. Surely it is impossible to visua- 
lize a state where all countries would be indus- 
trialized like America. Modern industrialism is 
a competitive and combating social doctrine; it 
can be made a co-operative creed only if, not the 


machine and the money-mechanism, but man and 


his creative happiness are enshrined as main and 
central objectives. 


Such self-sufficiency is a new idea and ideal 
given to us by Gandhiji. It is a world ideal of 
human happiness and brotherhood. It requires 
to be studied and actualized by us now in diverse 
ways. It is basically different from both the 
American or the Russian way which are, from 
the point of view of war or peace in the world, 
equally situated ; both of them stand for war as 
we actually see today. Both deny God and man, 


one professedly, the other in actual practice. 


Thus viewed, both are materialistic and mecha- 
nistic, not human or spiritual and creative or 
vital like the man-centred economy of self-distri- 
buting production for use and creative happiness. 
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VINOBA IN DARBHANGA 
(By “ Dadwu’’) 


Inscrutable are the ways of God. While North Bihar 
suffers from terrible devastation wrought by the floods, 
South Bihar is languishing on account of severe drought. 
As we proceeded into the interior of Darbhanga district, 
more and more horrible tales of flood-disasters began to 
reach us. 


We reached Mohuddinagar on Sunday August 8. In 
the evening post-prayer address Vinoba said that he 
desired that land should no more be a marketable commo- 
dity. Land is our common mother claiming our service. 
He pointed out, “ There should be no landless in Mithila. 
So also there should be none not knowing spinning. We 
should be able to prepare our cloth as we prepare our 
bread.” 


On our way to Mau-Wajidpur on the 9th, it rained all 
‘along. As we reached the village, school children greeted 
us warmly. 


In the workers’ meeting in the afternoon a worker 
(none else than the convenor of the Thana Bhoodan 
Committee) remarked that of the quota of 8,000 acres fixed 
for his Thana about 4,000 could be realized and that too in 
about a year and a half. This was enough to provoke 
Vinoba who said, “ This is not a work of leisure. A rell- 
gious duty has to be performed without delay. Whatever 
you do you must do ceaselessly.” He went on to say, 
“When there is a flood we feel pity. But we are quite 
oblivious of the tortures we inflict on others in our daily 
life. Land ejectments continue. Our religious activity has 
gone astray. It is confined on the one hand to fasting on 
Ramanavami, Krishnashtami and Shivaratri and, on the 
other, to paying some coins to the Brahmana priest on the 
occasions of birth, marriage and death. It is nowhere 
conspicuous that religion is a part and parcel of our being. 
Likewise, in the political sphere our activities are confined 
to flag-salutations on certain dates viz., 26th January, 
6th April, 15th August etc. Our only engagement is 
temporal activity in whose mire we are entangled. This 
is not the way to meet the religious calls.” He concluded, 
“ The valiant soldiers carried out the resolve they made on 
9th August. Accordingly we should also make a resolve 
today and accomplish the task before us.” It was 
announced after the meeting that every landholder in the 
village Khanna had offered some land in Bhoodan. 


While going to Dalsinghsarai on the 10th Vinoba visi- 
ted the samadhi of Vidyapati, the renowned seer and poet 
of Bihar. He said that Mithila has great traditions of 
learning. It was a Maithilisavant, Pandit Vachaspati Mishra, 
who wrote the first commentary on Shankaracharya’s Gita 
Bhashya. He called it ‘Bhamiti’ after his wife. Then 
followed successive commentaries viz., Kalpataru, Suman, 
Parimal and Bhramar. Vinoba also opened a charitable 
dispensary and a library. At the latter place he remarked 
that even as bad people could not be allowed in an Ashram 
or institution, bad books should not be allowed in a library 
and that books should be collected with due discrimination. 
As we proceeded to the halt of the day, it rained slightly. 
Vinoba ran up reciting Dukhayal’s song, “ Rahi, mandi 
gati na pade’ (Traveller, let not your speed slacken). The 
rains had stopped before we reached the local High School. 


‘Whether Bhoodan would solve the problem of the 
poor ?’— was a question posed at the workers’ meeting. 
Vinoba replied it at length in his evening discourse. He 
said that the exploitation carried on during the last two 
centuries has ruined us and resulted in extreme poverty 
and unemployment. Certain basic operations would have 
to be performed to wipe out the same. First was the idea 
of ownership of land which had deprived millions of their 
birth-right to land. We would have to root out landless- 
ness. Together with it, we must make suitable arrange- 
ments for water-supply. He wanted one well in every five 
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acres. Hence his appeal for Koop-dan (well-gift) and for 
one well in every marriage® Secondly, stopping old edu- 
cation for all time and new education incorporating new 
values, would have to be imparted on new lines. Thirdly, 
village industries would have to be resuscitated. “ Village 
industries are as intimately connected with land-redistri- 
bution as Sita with Rama. They go together.” He added that 
village people would have to take a pledge to boycott all 
such goods as they cpuld make in the villages of their 
own accord. Fourthly, damage wrought by river waters 
must be checked and in ventures like Bhakra Nangal, 
people should offer their labour freely. Fifthly, we should 
make our social life healthy and religion-conscious. On 
the one hand, the age of marriage must be raised and on 
the other, husband and wife should, at the age of forty or 
forty-five, observing self-restraint and living as brother 
and sister, lead a life of public service. He warned, “ We 
must go to bed early, leave it early,.maintain purity of 
speech, thought and action: we must resort to books like 
the Gita, the Koran and the Ramayana, and most of the 
current literature, all indulgent and exciting, would have 
to be burnt off.” Vinoba closed with the words, “ Fortunate 
were those who took part in the struggle of political 
freedom. Not less fortunate would be those who participate 
in this non-violent social and economic revolution.” 


From 11th August onwards began our march in the 
thick of the flood-devastated. area of the Samastipur sub- 
division of Darbhanga district. On account of the floods, 
the evening prayer began an hour earlier at 4-30. Addres- 
sing the vast crowd assembled at Pateli village, Vinoba 
said, “In spite of the floods you are here in so large 
numbers. This shows that you know that God-made cala- 
mities like the flood are transitory while those inflicted 
by man are rather permanent. There is sympathy for the 
victims of the former, while there is no getting out of 
the latter.” 


Referring to the evictions going on in the villages, 
he remarked, “I quite follow that ample ignorance and 
fear are working behind it. Once they are gone evictions 
would disappear. But what about the safety of the workers 
until that time? And what about the evicted landless 
labourer ? The time has come when Bhoodan committees 
should plunge themselves in this work as their own. They 
should approach the evictor landlord, appeal to him to 
donate the land till recently cultivated by the evicted pea- 
sant for returning it back to the latter. But if, in spite of 
persuasions he does not yield, there is no harm in going 
to the law-court. Vakils must be requested to offer Buddhi- 
dan and fight for the poor. Besides, Government officers 
must be approached, brought to the scene of occurrence 
and be posted with true facts. What I mean to say is that 
the Bhoodan worker must feel that there is a definite force 
behind him and that he is the symbol of a certain order 
of moral strength. And the general people should also feel 
accordingly.” 


Asking villagers to stand on their own feet and get 
rid of money-slavery, he added, “ The city people do not 
take bold steps onward. They always remain behind. The 
revolution has to be done by the village people. Today 
Ganga flows from cities to villages. We have to reverse 
its direction. From the cities flows on the Ganga of bidis, 
wine, cinema, fashion, idleness, etc. We have to turn the 
tide and make the Ganga of love, co-operation, hard work, 
non-ownership, etc., flow henceforth from villages to 
cities. I am sure that with your support and assistance, 
this non-violent effort for a socio-economic revolution is 
bound to succeed.” 


We encamped at the local Middle School at Rupauli 
on the 12th. It was a green gay scene all over. Addressing 
the post-prayer meeting, Vinoba said, “While rapt in 
prayer, we all become one and both the happy and the 
miserable, forgetting their happiness or sorrow feel joy 
(anand). God has so designed that the moment we rise 
above differences we feel oneness that leads to joy. Hence 
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we should always bear in mind d the God-given formula for 
happiness viz. cast off the idea of being small or big and 
merge yourself in the bigger whole, and become one with 
all. Let the whole village be one family and share joys and 


- sorrows together.” He went on, “If you earn money but . 


lose love and goodwill you gain nothing. Money has its 
value but not at the cost of love. Wealth alone can never 
bring peace.” 


On the-13th we walked from Rupauli to Samastipur, 
a sub-divisional town. We covered about a mile and a half 
in knee-deep water and took a little more than an hour. 
Vinoba in his discourse there said, “It is true that we 
obtained freedom by means of non-violence. But we must 
confess it was not a magic of non-violence alone. Had it 
been so, we would not have been given to that idleness that 
we find rampant today. Nor would we have committed the 
black deeds that we did after freedom. World events, 
therefore, contributed a large part to our independence. 
That is why our people have not that glowing faith in the 
power of non-violence which we ought to have. We do 
not feel that we have given a new method or technique 
to the world. We have not realized the might of moral 
strength. Our non-violence as Gandhiji said, was not that 
of the strong, but that of the weak and the helpless. But 
now we can make our choice and choose either the way 
of non-violence or that of violence. This is freedom. 
Freedom means freedom to adopt the course we like.” 


The week closed with our visit to Hansa. We en- 
_ camped at the Basic School, now under the direct guidance 
of Shri Ramsaran Upadhyaya, former Deputy Director of 
Education in Bihar. We were fascinated there to see a 
giant banyan tree with no less than 54 branch-trees. That 
hoary tree is said to be 200 years old. It has stood the 
whole might of the British Empire! We met for prayer 
under its sublime shade. 


Next week we go round the Rusra and Singhia thanas 
whose people have not only been a victim of the severe 
wrath of the current floods, but are among the adie 
and most long-suffering in the whole of India. 


28-8-’54 


A CRITIQUE OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
CIVILIZATION 


The great forward movements of history go 
sour because men do not have sufficient aware- 
ness to recognize when a progressive force loses 
its positive energy and begins to eat into the 
fabric of civilization with the acids of aimless 
self-indulgence and pious pretence. 


One of the primary problems of our techno- 
logical society has been that we have no idea how 
to render the social and economic forms of this 
society into means to genuine culture. The shiny 
fruits of technology are produced without 
reference to cultural values and create states of 
mind which are oblivious to them. 


Our theories of the good life all date from an 
epoch in which modern technology was in the 
making— when it was naively supposed that 
scientific and mechanical progress would at last 
bring on the Utopia of which philosophers and 
poets had vainly dreamed. An almost religious 
fervour was associated with these expectations, 
and now, as we begin to see that they are not 
coming true, we have nothing to fall back on, no 
alternative theory of the good life to give us a 
new hope. 
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Hope, then, lies in only one place—in 
searching criticism of the intellectual and moral 
foundations of our technological society. 


To represent critical thinking in technology, 
we have a passage from a recent address by 
Charles Lindbergh. Lindbergh, it seems to us, is 
an appropriate choice in this respect. Here is no 
blind admiration for technology, but a call to 
scale the exploits of science to hwman dimen- 
sions : 


“This mid-century generation we represent stands 
on amazing accomplishments, but faces alarming | 
problems. We have wiped out a city with a single 
bomb; but how can we use this fact to heighten our 
civilization ? We build aircraft by the tens of thousands 
in our factories; but what will our factories build in 
the character of their personnel—not only in our 
generation, but in our children’s and their children’s ? 
We tie all countries together, put each doorstep on a 
universal ocean; but how are we to direct these ac- 
complishments to improve the basic qualities of life ? 
In emphasizing force, efficiency, and speed, are we 
losing a humility, simplicity and tranquility without 
which we cannot indefinitely hold our own even in 
worldly competition ? 


“These are the problems of human power, of long- 
term survival upon earth. We have shown what man 
can make of science. Now it is a question of what our 
scientific environment will make of man, for an 
environment affects the form and thought of each new 
generation. 


“To date, the results of science have been 
primarily materialistic. We have measured success by 
our products rather than ourselves. A materialism 
which over-emphasizes short-term survival detracts 
from the humanism essential to long-term survival. We 
must remember that it was not the outer grandeur of 
the Roman, but the inner simplicity of the Christian 
that lived on through the ages. 


“The excessive materialism in modern world is a 
reflection of the excessive materialism in modern man. 
Nothing is gained by attacking the reflection; we must 
concentrate on the source; and in doing so, we can be 
successful only by bringing to our assistance the factors 
of trend, faith, and time. Unexpanded by the time 
dimension, flattened on a momentary mental screen, the 
chaos of our modern world is staggering. 


We desired a mechanistic civilization, and we 
achieved one. To achieve a civilization based on human 
values requires the desire within ourselves. If we 
actually have that desire, our scientific, industrial and 
military forces will fall, automatically, into line behind 
it, supporting with material strength the human quali- 
ties essential to over-all power and permanent survival. 


“But we must have more than an _ intellectual 
desire, filed away in the archives of idea. It must enter 
the roots of our being until it shapes our action instinc- 
tively as well as through the conscious mind, until we 
see the producer as more important than his product, 
and find it no sacrifice to renounce material standards 
of success — until we realize in our bones as well as 
our brains that the character of man still forms the 
essential core of lasting civilization.” 


Lindbergh certainly has the right to sae 
to our technological condition. While his criti- 


_cism and proposal are in a sense ‘ abstract’, they 


do place first things first by insisting that 
technology is for man, that man is not for 


technology. 


(Adapted from. Manas, 17-3-’54) 
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ECONOMICS OF THE VILLAGE GHANI 


Oil is an indispensable article used in cook- 
ing in every home in India. No matter whether 
the cooked food is vegetarian or non-vegetarian 
and the homes are of the rich or of the poor, oil 
cannot be eliminated. It is an article of universal 
use in cities, towns and the villages. Great care 
has, therefore, to be taken in the selection of edi- 
ble oils and ensure its purity. 

Edible oils are of various kinds. They are 
extracted out of oil seeds and copra. India is an 
important producer of these oil seeds in the 
world. The total world production of important 
oil seeds is estimated at about 36 million tons 
per annum. Of this our country produces about 
5 million tons. 

Of these 5 million tons of oil seeds, 3 million 
tons are pressed in the country. Registered mills 
press 15 lakh tons while 5 lakh tons are pressed 
by small factories. Thus 2 million tons are con- 
sumed by the mills. Only 1 million tons are 
available for being pressed by the bullock ghanis 
in our villages. 

Have you at any time paused to ponder over 
the economic consequences of mill and factory 
pressing of edible oil seeds? Here are some facts 
which will speak for themselves. 

There are in our country 4,00,000 bullock 
ghanis. Ghani pressing is a family occupation. 
Four hundred thousand families thus eke out 
a living through ghani oil pressing. Bach ghani 
is capable of crushing about seven tons of seeds 
per annum. On this computation, the 4,00,000 
ghanis will require 28 lakh tons of oil seeds. But 
we have seen that they get only 10 lakh tons. 
In other words, the ghanis are not even half em- 
ployed. 

It follows, therefore, that the 4,00,000 fami- 
lies, that is, two million souls, have to subsist on 
half their normal earnings. A point to be remem- 
bered, however, is that a large number of these 
half employed ghanis do not get an even quota 
of seeds for oil pressing. In several parts of the 
country numbers of them have been rendered 
virtually idle and numerous families are facing 
penury and destitution. 

Now, let us see what life could be to a Teli 
family if its ghani is fully employed. In a year 
the ghani can press, say, some 30,000 Ibs. of oil 
seeds yielding 12000 lbs. of oil. Let us assume 
‘that 1 Ib. of edible oil costs on an average Re. 1. 
The price of oil pressed by the Teli comes to 
Rs 12,000 per year. Besides oil, he gets oil cakes 
which, when sold, fetches him Rs 2,600. His gross 
annual income, therefore, comes to Rs 14,600. 

But all this money is not his. He has to 
spend over Rs 13,000 to make this gross income. 
‘These expenses are roughly as follows : 


1. Oilseeds. Rs_ 12,000 
9. Maintenance of bullock Rs 720 
8. Maintenance of the ghani Rs 100 
4, Interest charges Rs 120 
5, Depreciation — Rs 100 

Total Rs_ 13,040 


Thus a Teli family has a net annual income 
of Rs 1,560, or Rs 130 per month, provided the 
ghani is fully engaged. 

But, as we have seen, the ghani today does 
not press even half its capacity and a large num- 
ber of them have virtually gone out of use. To 
restore to the village oil industry its rightful 
place is a task of great urgency. As a means of 
relieving unemployment of about 15,00,000 souls, 
the village oil industry has an importance of its 
own in our national economy. 

Let us see what blocks its rehabilitation and 
development. It has already been pointed out 
that 20 lakh tons of edible oil seeds are pressed 
in mechanized mills and factories, which employ 
among them hardly 60,000 workers. These mills 
and factories have great resources in capital and 
credit facilities. They are in a position to corner 
the oil seeds produced in the country at prices 
favourable to them. Against their money-power, 
the village Telis are helpless. Expansion of the 
pressing capacity of the mills and factories will 
destroy the village oil industry completely. Ima- 
gine what it will mean in terms of economic dis- 
tress to thousands of human beings and the social 
tension and strain it will create. Prudence and 
demands of social justice call for rehabilitation 
of the village oil industry. 

The All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board has, after a comprehensive study of the 
problems of this industry, chalked out a develop- 
ment programme and has recommended several 
measures. Among these are: 


1. Non-expansion of the pressing capacity 
of the mills and a ceiling at their present pressing 
quantity. 

2. Reservation of edible oil pressing to the 
village ghanis and allotment of the additional 
edible oil seeds production to them. 

3. A cess of Re. 1-4-0 per maund of oil 
pressed in the mills to offset the price difference. 

4. Supply of oil seeds to Telis at fair prices. 

5. Subsidy to the ghani industry. 

These together with availability of cheap 
credit to the Telis and a marketing organization, 
can go a long way to set the industry again on a 
sound basis. 

The Board has side by side, plans for re- 
search and technological improvements to in- 
crease the productive efficiency of the ghanis. 

Ghani pressed edible oils are in every res- 
pect superior to mill pressed oils. The family, 
which owns the ghani, takes care first to clean 
the oil seeds and remove all foreign matter and 
dirt from the seed piles. There is less chance of 
adulteration and it is possible to make ghani oil 
available to the consumer under a guarantee of 
purity. 

Rehabilitation of the ghani oil industry, 
therefore, is of national importance. It benefits 
those engaged in the industry and those who use 
this oil alike. 

(Reproduced from A.I.C.C. Economic Review, 15-8-’54) 
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NOTES 


Two Timely Publications 

The Navajivan Press has issued these two 
booklets,* which are very timely. Shri B. Kuma- 
rappa has in them presented to us Gandhiji’s 
ideas on the burning question of the medium of 
instruction and the reorganization of States, 
generally speaking, on a linguistic basis. As 
Shri Kumarappa says in his Editor’s Note, “the 
two are inextricably tied up with each other,” 
though for purposes of convenience, the matter 
on the two topics is separately issued. It must be 
remembered that, according to Gandhiji, the whole 
question is not political, but essentially educa- 
tional and cultural. Unhappily, however, it is 
mixed up with much that should be held irrele- 
vant and confusing the real issue, to such an 
extent that what could have been easily achieved 
has created a highly dangerous situation for our 
national unity and peaceful progress. 

As Shri Kumarappa says: 

“ Gandhiji was convinced that education did not 
adequately fulfil its function of developing the powers 
of the child and of enabling him to contribute fully to 
the life of the community to which he belonged unless 
it was imparted through the medium of his mother- 
tongue.” 

“Moreover it is obvious that cultural growth of a 
people cannot take place except through the medium 
of their own language. Hence Gandhiji’$’ concern that 
without undue delay provinces should be reconstituted 
on the basis of language and that education should be 
imparted through its medium.” 

The two pamphlets deal with this idea of 
Gandhiji. I hope they will help us to harken to 
the voice which we can heed to now only through 
the medium of the written word. 

13-9-’54 | 
A Noteworthy Obiter Dictum 

The following observation made by Justice 
Agarwala ‘of the Allahabad High Court in deci- 
ding the case of detention of Dr. R. M. Lohia, I 
think, strikes a new line of approach and inter- 
pretation in regard to the constitutional law 
vis-a-vis a citizen’s freedom of speech: 


“Tn my opinion, our Constitution safe- 
guards to every citizen of India the freedom 
to preach non-violent disobedience to civil 
laws, not being laws mentioned in clause (2) 
of Art.-19.” : 

Laws mentioned in that clause are — 

“In respect of seven matters: (a) Security 

of State; (b) friendly relations with foreign 
States ; (c) public order ; (d) decency or mora- 
lity ; (e) contempt of court; (f) defamation ; 
and (g) incitement to an offence.” 
6-9-’54 
" #Medium of Instruction and Linguistic Provinces 
By M. K. Gandhi, Edited by Bharatan Kumarappa, 
Pub. Navajivan Publishing House, pp. iv+16 and 16, 


Price and postage etc. As. 4, and As. 2 respectively. 
P. 0. Navajivan, Ahmedabad-14. 
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STOP EVICTIONS BY CREATING LOVE 
BETWEEN OWNERS AND TENANTS 
(By Vinoba) 

There are a large number of evictions taking 
place at present. Zamindars are prompted to take 
this step mostly out of fear, namely, that in case 
there was no eviction the particular piece of land 
might pass into the possession of the tenant. I 
would ask them to give up this ignoble fear. 
They should not evict the tenants and in case 
eviction has already been carried out they should 
rectify the mistake. The way they could easily 
and very honourably do it would be to donate 
that particular piece of land to me and note 
down on the back of the gift-deed that it should 
be allotted to so and so who has been cultivating 


_ it from before. It will both set right an injustice 


and bring them the satisfaction of having made 
a donation. So much for the evictors. 


_ To those'who are being evicted my advice 
is: Hold on and remain peaceful even though 
you are beaten or otherwise intimidated and haras- 
sed. You must not take to counter-violence what- 
ever the provocation. And in this way stick on 
to your place and to your work. If you have been 
cultivating that land for the past two-to-three 
years and if you have no other land to fall back 
upon, there Is no reason why you should leave 
it because the owner asks you to do so. I am not 
inciting the people for violence as has been 
alleged against me by some. I am only speaking 
the truth, and showing the way to real peace. 
And I am sure that if the peasants act on this 
advice, if they refuse to give up the land and at 
the same time remain quite peaceful, they will 
succeed in converting the heart of the owners. 

The workers have to play an important part 
in bringing about a peaceful settlement of this 
problem. They should inform me of the cases of 
evictions taking place in the area where I may 
be touring. In other places the local workers 
themselves should work for the solution in the 
right spirit. The approach which they should 
adopt towards such disputes has to be based on 
the faith that both the evictors and the evicted 


are our brothers. They are to work-for creating 
love between them. They are to act as messen- 
gers of truth and if they set about the task in the 
right spirit, humbly and yet firmly, they cannot 


fail. 
(From Hindi) 
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TWO ANNAS 


MESSAGE OF THE CHARKHA JAYANTI 
(By Gandhiji) 


India as a nation can live and die only for 
the spinning wheel. Every woman will tell the 
curious that with the disappearance of the spin- 
ning wheel, vanished India’s happiness and pros- 
perity. The womanhood and the masses of India 
have been awakened as never before at the call 
of the spinning wheel. The masses recognize in 
it the giver of life. The women regard it as the 
protector of their chastity. Every widow I have 
met has recognized in the wheel a dear forgotten 
friend. Its restoration alone can fill the millions 
of hungry mouths. 


No industrial development schemes can solve 
the problem of the growing poverty of the pea- 
santry of India covering a vast surface 1,900 
miles long and 1,500 broad. India is not a small 
island, it is a big continent which cannot be con- 
verted like England into an industrial country. 
And we must resolutely set our faces against any 
scheme of exploitation of the world. Our only 
hope must centre upon utilizing the wasted hours 
of the nation, for adding to the wealth of the 
country, by converting cotton into cloth in our 
cottages. The spinning wheel is, therefore, as 
much a necessity of Indian life as air and water. 

Young India, 13-4-’21 


[According to the Hindu calender, Gandhiji’s birthday 


falls on 23-9-'54. He chose to name it as Rentia-baras 
(tfear-area) — the Charkha Jayanti and asked the 


nation to celebrate his birthday better by remembering 
the Charkha, which, in a nutshell, symbolized the essence 
of his teaching. The above is quoted from his article on 
the National Flag which we adopted in the year 1921. 
Even today these lines warn us about where the real 
solution of our economic problem lies. 


18-9-’54 M. P.] 
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EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
(By Vinoba) 


I have often expressed the view that women need to 
be much more thoroughly educated than men. Today not 
only in India but throughout the world the field of activity 
for women has become rather restricted. Some of these 
restrictions are due to natural differences, but many more 
have arisen from man-made conventions. Especially those 
women who will take up social work must receive the 
best education —an education which should be a prepara- 
tion for life and not for pleasure as it is at present. I 
hold the belief that when women possessed of the know- 
ledge of the self and inspired by the spirit of vairagya, 
i.e. detachment—who will be as great and gifted as 
Shankaracharya — arise, they will bring about a true re- 
volution in the country. Women are regrettably backward 
in the Hindu society. Apart from legal and social dis- 
abilities, there are others arising from religious prejudices 
in regard to their position and ability. There was a time 
when women did not have the right of the study of the 
Vedas or that of living a life of brahmacharya. Even 
scholars well-versed in the Shastras held this view. When 
such ideas prevail, there is naturally much hindrance in 
the way of women’s progress. A girl has then no other 
ideal before her than that of a married life. Her entire 
education and training is devised with this end in view. 
In India we do not seem to conceive of women as being 
able to live independently in their own right and devote 
themselves to wider social, national or spiritual ideals. 
They are expected to serve through the husband or the 
son and be content with it. I do not say that the service 
which they so render is any the less. But I do believe 
that they have a right to independent enterprise if they 
will it. But this the Hindu social tradition is not yet | 
prepared to allow. One commentator goes even so far 
as to say that the very word purusharth T 


ie. valour, enterprise, brave deed, shows that brave deeds 
are meant only for men, and women are only to assist 
them. The subject calls for a rather deeper consideration 
than I can give it at the moment. I will only say that 
to entertain a view which is found in practice to relegate 
women to a position of inferiority is to do insult to the 
spirit for the spirit is the same everywhere and a spiritual 
view, therefore, cannot permit any invidious distinction 
to be made between men and women. 

As regards the content of women’s education they 
must first of all be taught the elements of spiritual know- 
ledge. Women in ancient India used to be devoted to 
spirituality. There is in the Mahabharat a dialogue between 
King Janak and Sulaba. Sulaba, a woman _ ‘seer, 
initiated Janak, a philosopher-king into the secrets of 
spiritual knowledge. There are many other stories like 
this. Such was the high status enjoyed by women in 
India once. Things are woefully different today. The 
first need in any scheme of education is that of imparting 
spiritual knowledge. We are not the physical body but 
the spirit which is distinct from the body and, unlike 
_ * From a speech at the Kasturba Gram-Sevika Vidya- 
laya, Pusa Road, on 26-8-’54, 
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it, indestructible ; we must needs control the senses; God 
is there within us; we can realize Him here in this life 
if we make the right effort; all beings are forms of the 
spirit and therefore one with us; all these things should 
be taught to them. Women should be made proficient in 
this knowledge. The basis of education should be the 
knowledge of Spirit. There is great need for introducing 
into the education of women the virtues of devotion to 
truth and austerity in life so that they may develop the 
courage to rebel against the existing society. He who 
has even a little of the knowledge of the Spirit can stand 
up against the whole world. He would not be cowed 
down even if the whole world were against him. It is my 
firm belief that we can bring about a radical change only 
through spiritual knowledge. Books can help in this and 
there are a number of good books available; the Gita, 
the Upanishads and other books by good writers of our 
times; but it is not mere book-learning that I mean but 


the imbibing of the basic thought which they seek to’ 


express. If that is acquired, the rest can be easily added 


to it. 
So far as work is concerned, I take the view that 


certain types of work should be reserved for women. Just 
as the city-dwellers have deprived the villagers of their 
industries, in the same way men have deprived women 
of theirs and thus reduced them to the position of the 
objects of enjoyment. This is especially so in what is 
called the fashionable society. There they keep their 
women as though they were not living human beings but 
lifeless dolls. They have no responsibility at all. Life 
for them is merely an occasion for pleasure. It does not 
need to be pointed out that such an attitude towards life 
enervates the society and destroys it. 

_I happened to see the weaving section of your school 
as I was being shown round. I asked why they had 
arrangements only for elementary weaving. Why should 
not the girls be trained in advanced weaving ? There was 
a time when weaving was regarded as the preserve of 
women. Now it is men who do the weaving proper while 
women perform only ancillary operations. The same has 
happened in the case of sewing. With the arrival of the 
machine men have usurped that work. Thus women have 
lost almost all occupations one after the other. The main 
_reason for the state of servitude in which women find 
themselves is this that they have no occupation with 
which to earn their living. They can cook well not only 
what is regarded as tasty food but wholesome food. They 
must know the art of cooking—the cooking which is a 
branch of the science of health. They should also be able 
to grow and manage a kitchen garden. Then they should 
know cow-keeping. 

Along with these, they must be proficient at least 
in one language—their mother-tongue, the regional 
language or the national language. For you here Hindi 
is all the three. So you must acquire perfect proficiency 
in Hindi and as a complement to it you must also know 
some Sanskrit. 

I have never understood how anyone with only a two 
years’ training can go among the villagers and serve them. 
A little or only an elementary knowledge will not do. 
Knowledge must be perfect. By perfect knowledge I mean 
the capacity to acquire knowledge by one’s own efforts. 
Not that they do go on learning without undertaking any 
service-activity. I mean that after they have completed a 
particular course of training they should be kept with 
more experienced women workers where while they work 
they will also have the opportunity to perfect their know- 
ledge and they should be given independent charge of an 
area only after they have had sufficient experience. 


After Swaraj, some work has, of course, to be done 
by the Government. But there are many items of work 
which the Government cannot do. The women are to be. 
brought out of the pardah. Who will do it? The evil 
of dowry has to be eradicated. How? The age of marriage 
for girls has to be raised. Education, social service work, 
and many other things have to be done. Who will do 
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it all? The Government cannot do it. We will have to 
do it. We have to do it by building up Jloka-shakti 
and by arousing the people to the need of doing their 
duty as dharma. I do hope that there will arise in our 
country brave and heroic women who will have the 
radiance of the sun and who will dispel all darkness from 
our midst with their shining rays. 


(Adapted from Hindi) 


WHO SHALL STARVE ? 
(By Peter Freeman) 


‘“Who shall starve ?”’ This was the question 
put to the world by Mr Norris F’. Dodd, Director- 
General of the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, in his last Annual 
Report (1952) following a review of the critical 
position in which the world is likely to find itself 
in the next few years. 

He pointed out that the population of the 
world is rapidly rising at a rate of a million a 
month in the Far Hast alone and probably as 
much again in the rest of the world. 

Food production, although improving is NOT 
keeping pace with this increase in the number of 
mouths to feed. 

In the past, the rich and wealthy have 
always secured all they wanted and the poor 
have died from starvation. This method of 
“supply and demand” has been the answer to 
this problem hitherto. 

Lord Boyd Orr has recently stated that half 
the world’s population is under-nourished, and 
one-sixth on the verge of starvation (one-sixth 
represents over 400 million people). 

But we are now a democratic people. Will 
the “ poor ” be always content to starve to death ! 

Is there some other answer ? Can Humanity 
discover an alternative way of solving this pro- 
blem ? 


Here are the simple facts : 


Land and Population 


Date World Population 
(in millions) 

1650 550 

1800 900 

1850 1,250 

1900 1,500 

1951 2,500 


The world’s population has, therefore, multi- 
plied by nearly five times in the last 300 years. 
Yet the supply of land does not grow any more! 
In fact it is continually being eaten away by 
various causes such as the inroads of urban deve- 
lopment— more houses and _ factories, better 
working conditions and recreation facilities, and 
in spite of intensive agriculture and modern 
machinery the increase is insufficient. 


What does Our Land Produce ? 
Using figures provided by the British Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the Department of Agri- 
culture of the U.S.A., which are accepted by the 
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National Farmers’ Union, we have the following 
tables. An average acre of land produces per 
annum one of the following items : 


Animal Food Ibs. 
Beef ei 168 
Mutton a 228 
Pigmeat ia 300 
Poultry a 350 

(Average 250/300) 

Cereal and Vegetable Crops Ibs. 
Wheat, barley, etc. 2,000/2,500 
Beans, maize, etc. 3,000/4,000 
Potatoes 20,000 
Carrots and swedes etc. .. 25,000 


(Average 2,500/10,000) 


Thus the figure for cereals is over ten times 
that of animal food, and that for vegetables is 
about 100 times as large. In one case brought to 
my notice, over 70,000 lbs. of vegetables was 
grown on one acre. 

In addition, the animals themselves consume 
a great deal of food. Thus the pig eats at least 
five times its own weight. 

Very many these animals are unhealthy and 
are prone to tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease 
(of which there have been outbreaks of over 500 
cases in the six months— causing an average 
slaughter of about 120 animals each), swine 
fever, fowl pest, etc. This has caused enormous 
losses. 

Further, nine-tenths of all cases of food 
poisoning are traceable to meat in various forms. 
In addition all our “ common land ” is practically 
reserved for the grazing of cattle and sheep, and 
these out-of-date “rights” will not allow a sin- 
gle seed to be sown or a tree to be planted on 
an inch of it! 


This “common land” now produces only 
12 lbs. per acre per annum over the whole coun- 
try and millions of acres are still preserved for 
such purposes. 


Starvation or Vegetarianism ? 


From a study of the above figures and allied 
information, it will be readily seen that every- 
body who insists on eating meat is depriving 
hundreds of other people of their food supplies 
somewhere in the world ! 


About half of the world’s population already 
lives practically on a vegetarian diet and its ad- 
vantages are unanswerable. 


The Committee on Nutrition of the British 
Medical Association in 1947 made a critical ana- 
lysis of the evidence of man’s need for protein, 
which is relevant to any consideration of the rela- 
tive merits, as follows: 

“Tt is generally accepted that it is immaterial 
whether the essential protein units are derived from 
plant or animal food, provided that they supply an 
appropriate mixture of the units in assimilable form. 
There is at the present time no convincing evidence 
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that animal protein has an intrinsic value of its 
own.” (Italics ours) 

Sir James Scott Watson, Chief Scientific and 
Agricuiture Adviser to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, made the following comments at Birming- 
ham in December, 1952: 

“A change from meat eating to a vegetarian-fish- 
and-milk diet is one way of keeping pace with the 
food needs of a growing world population. Another 
possibility would be a major change in food habits by 
people who now consume large quantities of meat. It 
has been calculated that, if we ourselves would be 
content with a vegetarian diet, which would be nutri- 
tionally satisfactory, we could become nearly self- 
sufficient.” 


The Cause of War 


During the first world war, Denmark could 
not import cattle food and so most of the animal 
stock were killed off, and Denmark as a country 
became practically vegetarian. At the end of the 
war the Danish Vital and Health Statistics reach- 
ed a higher record than ever known before and 
amongst the best in Europe. 

The fundamental cause of war is fear of our 
next day’s supply of food. Nations go to war to 
secure their future food supplies. This ever 


growing fear may lead to a third world war. No 


impartial observer of world affairs could fail to 
realize. that there must be deep fundamental 
causes for such a menace, and that while poli- 


tical and constitutional factors may minimize the © 


disaster, and, of course, will be necessary in the 


application of the measures to secure world 


peace, these alone will never be sufficient to esta- a 
blish peace on a firm and sure basis for all man- 


kind for all time and under all circumstances. 


It is the Western countries that are both the © ie 
largest meat-eaters in the world and have-suffer- 
Nor will this warfare cease 


ed most from war. 
until man stops this ruthless war upon his 
younger brothers, the animals, in the many acts 
of cruelty, barbarism, and exploitation which 
find expression in vivisection, in hunting, in the 
wearing of furs, and, most terrible of all, in the 
eating of their flesh for human food. 
Our Responsibility 

Before we condemn others for the menace of 
war, let us see that owr hands are clean from the 
wholesale and unnecessary murder of highly 


sentient creatures. The institution of peace de- 


pends upon the protection of the weak by the ~ 
strong, and is best carried out by example rather 


than by precept. 


As Dean Inge says: 

“The great discovery of the nineteenth century 
that we are of one blood with lower animals, has crea- 
ted new ethical obligations which have not yet pene- 
trated the public conscience.” 

Let us, therefore, help to abolish all needless 
cruelty and usher in a new Civilization based on 
kindness, sympathy and understanding where 
peace shall reign supreme. 

(From Peace News, January 22, 1954) 


_ 
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A RIGHT DIAGNOSIS AND 
A WRONG REMEDY 


(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 

Shri G. D. Birla, addressing a New York 
audience last week, is reported to have described 
our economic problem as follows: 

“We have now reached a stage when pure agri- 
cultural economy cannot raise our standard, however 
hard we may work.” 

I do not know what he meant by ‘ pure agri- 
cultural economy ’, because India’s main and the 
largest employing industry is agriculture, and 
therefore we have essentially an agricultural eco- 
nomy in our country. However, to resume the 
thread of Shri Birla’s argument, he said, 


“There is only one answer to the problem — 
PABGUstry *. +. 48. We have to forge (the) missing link 
needed between resources, the mouths and the hands.” 


He also said, 

“The desire to consume is much more than what 
is consumed....The desire to buy is there, but the 
wherewithal is absent. The immediate problem, there- 
fore, is to raise the purchasing power of the people, 
so that they can buy more goods which ultimately 
could be produced.” 

The question of distributing purchasing 
power to the people obviously leads us to the 
urgency of giving them work, ie. so organizing 
production that maximum number of people can 
get something to do with their hands, so that 
they can buy something to put into their hungry 
mouths. The missing link, therefore, undoubted- 
ly, is to find gainful employment for our idle 
hands. Which means that we must industrialize 
the whole of the community through suitable in- 
dustries which will develop in alliance with our 
basic industry — agriculture. It is here that the 
Capitalist school of thought comes with an 
answer which it is difficult to agree with. The 
answer is born of the pathetic faith in Capitalistic 
industrialism, and its two main props, machine 
and money. This is what Shri Birla said: 

“It is estimated that our total investment in orga- 
nized industry at the present valuation amounts to 


about Rs 40 billion which, in terms of dollars, figures 
out at 8 billion.” 


And he further added, 

“If we plan doubling the existing investments, we 
have to find a capital of $8 billion out of which half 
would be required in foreign exchange for purchasing 
equipment abroad.” 

_ Wherefrom to obtain this huge sum of money 
and whatfor the half of it should be sent away 
to foreign lands, are questions that he has not 
discussed. How much more employment this will 
secure, what purchasing power will be distri- 
buted thereby and among how many and in what 
manner, — these questions also are not touched. 
However, he admits that “it is no use too much 
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modernizing equipment as long as there is un- 
employment,’ — though he again reverts to the 
assertion of his faith in money and machines, 
as if almost apart from man and in disregard of 
his main requirement of employment, — and he 
adds : 

“And yet we cannot dig well with fingers. This 
is the problem that requires solution. An investment 
of $8 billion half of which in foreign exchange, and 
know-how.” 

The problem rather is, how to regulate and 
reorganize consumer goods industries like cloth, 
oil etc. so that they are not concentrated 
in a few hands only, and to decentralize and dis- 
tribute this economic power in the hands of the 
many, through suitable scientific implements to 
be devised by our scientists and mechanics. Then, 
land along with these in the hands of our hungry 
millions, will be giving us an economy which is 
not purely agricultural but is really industrial 
also, without injuring the true needs and inte- 
rests of man. Money and machine will then 
only cease to control and dominate, exploit and 
unemploy our people. Our industrialists should 
desist from their collective enterprise of exploi- 
ting the field of cloth, oil etc. with centralized 
money-power and rationalized machine, leaving 
it to the people. Then only can we establish an 
agricultural economy aided by small-scale indus- 
try which assures true economic freedom and 
independence to our people. 


Such would be the human solution of the 
problem before us; it will usher in a new indus- 
trial revolution bereft of the ugly results of its 
19th century edition, which we will be revising 
in the light of the experiences the world has had 
from it during its run of about a century and a 
half. 


18-9-’54 


——$<$$_——_ ———_—_ ______ 


Not a Serious Difficulty 


Dr. Hardev Bahri, discussing the question of 
the change-over of the medium of instruction 
from English, notes the paucity of text-books and 
absence of terminology also; however he says 
that this is not too serious a difficulty to deflect 
us from our duty, and illustrates the remarks by 
an example as follows: 

“The example of the Hebrew University, founded 
in 1925 is inspiring. In the past 29 years the University 
has sent out nearly 1,800 graduates who were taught 
everything they learnt in the science and humanities 
in Hebrew that has grown ampler and richer with the 
passing of the years. The teachers and their pupils 
there "have published hundreds of books and thousands 
of articles in the flexible, dignified modern Hebrew 
they themselves have helpéd to evolve. That is the 
case of a language which has remained unspoken and 
unused for centuries.” (The Leader, 31-8-’54). 


We can have no reason, therefore, to despair 
of our languages which are living, and are spoken 
and written ones. Only we must set our head and 
heart to this task. Where there is a will, there 
is surely the way to achieve it. 


6-9-’54 M. P. 
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PROHIBITION IN MADRAS 
(By R. Santanam) 


It is an intriguing suggestion that there has 
been an increase in the number of offences de- 
tected and therefore the policy of prohibition is 
not a success. It follows that a Government 
should not throw people’s money into a bad ven- 
ture. Total prohibition came into force in the 
whole of undivided Madras State in 1949-50. The 
number of offences reported under both the 
Abkari and the Prohibition Acts for four districts 
in 1939-40 was 18,969. The number of offences 
was about six times as large in 1951-52, being 
109,558 for the whole undivided State. 


Those who advance this thesis may also 
pause to consider some important factors that 
militate against a proper enforcement. First, the 
habit of drinking has been long in vogue. As 
William Hazlitt remarked, either you hit the 
mark or miss it. Even so with discontinuing 
habits. Second, the machinery of the Government 
was for long geared to foster and spread the 
evil in order to fill the exchequer. Third, in the 
early years of trial and expansion the revoking 
of the Prohibition Act during the War poured 
cold water on a proper enforcement of the Act 
subsequently. Four, the increase in area of en- 
forcement from four to twenty-six districts 
should by itself account for a considerable in- 
crease in the number of offences. Five, to dis- 
passionate observers it will appear that even 
though the Congress was voted to office all these 
years, none of the ministries have been stable 
enough to watch over the proper implementation 
of the party manifesto. To boot, there are allu- 
ring wet pockets around. To me, it seems that 
it is too early to form an opinion under the cir- 
cumstances. Impatient idealists only remind us 
of the sterile lady who went round the pipal, 
because she was told that it had remedial effect, 
and immediately felt for signs of conception. But 
there are others who are not idealists but sound 
and practical. 

The Government has thrown away, as it 
were, a large annual revenue from toddy. But 
financially the policy of prohibition has been a 
success in so far as the Government made up 
the loss. But worldly-wise men tempt the Trea- 
sury official by pointing to his increasing respon- 
sibility in the implementation of developmental 
schemes under the Plan. They would suggest the 
revoking of Prohibition Act to secure funds. It 
is as though a man listened to a discourse on 
Shri Ramayana all the night and pulled down the 
nearby temple as the first act the next morning ! 
Well, that was that far his understanding and 
devotion went. Welfare of the individual or 
society and drink evil are incompatibles. There 
is no cause for a flutter if the number of offences 
should increase in these relatively early years of 
enforcement if that were the result of vigilance. 
The future is, of course, towards increasing ame- 
lioration that is welfare work. 
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VINOBA IN DARBHANGA — II 
(By “ Dadu”’) 


“ Water, water, everywhere, but not a drop to drink. 
This is literally the situation in the flood-ravaged parts of 
Darbhanga District. Its Samastipur Sub-division was 
covered by Vinoba on foot and boat during the fortnight, 
from llth August to 25th. The misery of the people in- 
habiting this area is beyond all description. 

Leaving Hansa in the early morning of 15th August, 
we crossed the Boorhi Gandak, Bihar’s River of Sorrow 
No. 2 (Kosi being No, 1) and covering a distance of about 
18 miles by boat reached the village Singhia (near the 
Narhan railway station) at about 11 o’clock. On our way 
we halted at Chhatauni where people gave a very hearty 
reception, offered some land-gifts and a prominent resident 
of the village, Shri Ram Lakhan Singh donated .his life 
for the cause. In the afternoon Vinoba went round the 
Singhia village, met the flood-stricken people and gave 
them his message of hope and cheer. I must add here that 
at Vinoba’s bidding, our party strength was reduced to fif- 
teen and most of the luggage was left over at Samastipur. 


In spite of the floods, the attendance in the evening 
prayer was quite large, about ten thousand, including a 
good number of women. In his post-prayer address, Vinoba 
expressed his extreme happiness at the opportunity God 
gave him to be present in their midst that day. He 
observed that calamities were a blessing in disguise. They 
teach us to sympathize with others, to soften our heart, 
and help one another. “Some people maintain,” said he, 
“that on such occasions Government should be asked to 
offer help. But I want to tell you that when calamity be- 
falls village after village, the residents of the village itself 
must come forward to help each other. One must give 
what one has. I want you to donate your Sampatti 
(wealth) for those poorer than you. Those who have land 
must offer land, while those who have neither Sampatti 
nor land can offer Shramdan (labour gift). Could you 
grasp the truth that one is authorized to eat only after 
sharing it with others, it would be all right. If you accept 
this and all of you offer one-sixth of your Sampatti all 
troubles can be easily met.” 

Vinoba also warned the business community not to take 
advantage of the poor man’s misfortune and asked it to 
donate bountifully. He added, “On such occasions we 
must pray to God to give us a rich harvest of love. Let 
grain decrease but love must increase. If both decrease, 
God help you!” 

Vinoba continued, “It is fifteenth August today. Seven 
years ago we won our freedom or Swaraj. We shall take 
a vow today to make our Swaraj stronger and deeper. 
Every village must get Swaraj. How will it be possible ? 
Only when every village turns into a family. If we get 
more religious in our conduct, Swaraj is also strengthened. 
Religion does not consist in going to the Ganga and having 
a dip. Were it be the case, the fish who are always in Ganga 


water would all get Swarga or heaven. Religion consists — 


in having a dip in the Ganga of love, Prem-Ganga. It deve- 
lops only when brother helps brother and one serves the 
Narayan manifest in the lowliest and the lost, in the heart 
of every creature. So doing our Swaraj will grow firm and 
impregnable.” 

Leaving Singhia on Monday morning at five, Vinoba 
went for about three miles on a kachha road and latter 
began to walk in knee-deep water, not availing of the 
boat placed at his disposal by the local people. Passing 
through waist-deep and, at times, chest-deep water, he 
reached the village Samartha at eight. In the afternoon 
he went round the village. The evening prayer was held 
at 4-30. Many women also came from far off villages and 
attended the meeting in drenched clothes. 

Referring to the calamity of floods, Vinoba said, “ The 
distress is, in fact, an occasion for bhakti, an occasion to 
donate with an open heart. Thus distress would be conver- 
ted into a blessing and dharma would flourish. I want that 
the distressed must be helped by all means. Who would 
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render this help ? Everybody. One should help him who 
is poorer than him or herself. Look at water. Whether it 
be on a hill, plain or in a gutter, it always flows downward 
and runs towards the sea which is at the lowliest. So also 
those who are in misery should assist those who are in a 
worse misery. Pleasure lies in sharing it with others. 
Misery decreases on sharing while happiness increases. 
When there is some pain or wound in the ear, the eye 
weeps. Why should the eye weep when she herself is not 
in trouble ? She will reply, ‘We are all one-and regard 
each other’s pain or pleasure as our own.’ No sooner a 
thorn enters the foot than the hand runs to take it out. 
The hand does not say,,‘I am of a higher stature than the 
foot and can’t go to its help.’ The hand knows no peace 
until that thorn is taken out. So aiso the whole village is 
one body and we must all partake of each other’s weal 
and woe.” 


For the journey from Samartha to Narhan on the 
17th, a boat had to be taken as the water was very deep 
at places in between. We reached the camp at about 
8 o’clock. In view of the fact that with the close of the 
rainy season, cholera and other diseases are likely to over- 
take villages, Vinoba placed some concrete suggestions 
before the people in his post-prayer address: First, they 
should use boiled water for drinking purposes, not the 
ordinary water. Secondly, the villages should be kept clean, 
all rubbish and foul material to be deposited in suitably 
dug pits and all water, be it near a well or elsewhere, be 
directed along proper channels. All the people of the vil- 
lage could apply themselves to this task and make the 
village mirror-like clean within two days. Thirdly, bazar 
sweets should not be used during these days. So also dirty 
_ Or over-ripe vegetables and fruits should not be taken. 
Before cooking, vegetables must be rinsed in Potassium 
Permanganate water. Vinoba felt confident that if these 
precautions were duly observed, the village would remain 
free from any disease or ill effect. 


On the 18th we encamped at Rodara. On account of the 
floods no good site could be obtained for the evening 
meeting. They, however, assembled at _ the local 
H:. E. School ground which was filled to capacity. Asking 
the people to rely on their own efforts rather than of the 
Government, Vinoba told them after the prayer, ‘“ While 
the strength commanded by the Governments is not much, 
they are full of conceit and self-righteousness. Hence all 
Governments keep all power centred to themselves. 
Suppose there were one-world Government today with its 
centre somewhere in Iraq, Mesopotamia or Caucasus. Now 
in case of floods in the Mississippi it would send a delega- 
tion to assess its loss. For estimating the loss due to a mis- 
fortune in Japan, it would appoint another commission. 
Do you think that such activities would help the needy at 
the right time and to the right extent ? The disadvantages 
of centralization, therefore, become conspicuous on such 
occasions as flood. This is why I insist on decentralization 
_ Of political power as well.” 


Vinoba continued that honesty and truth were very 
much at a discount in our country these days. All of them, 
vakils, traders, politicians, seemed to be provided with a 
charter to tell lies. “ Then who is to speak truth ? Children 
and Sadhus ! But as nobody is expected to speak truth they 
also don’t. Consequently, our school boys and girls tell lies 
and play truant and our Sadhus have turned affected 
and vain. What is worse, our children are regarded as 
thieves. I was horrified at the scene in the examination 
_ hall when I appeared for the Matric. I found ‘ invigilators ’ 
roaming about anxious to ‘catch’ boys. It means that the 
examinee fails in the simple test of trust and honesty. 
So falsehood pervades in all walks of life in the country 
and reaches its climax in business. And I hold that the 
so-called white market is no less black than the ‘black 
market’ in India. So wretched is the condition of our 
country. We do take the name of dharma, but it is met 
nowhere in practice. Look at our temples. We have 
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entrusted their charge to pandas who have little of 
dharma-sense in them. I do not want to talk ill of others, 
but that is the naked truth. What I want to say is that 
immorality reigns in all activities of ours. I believe that our 
formal acts provoke God’s wrath and hence these cala- 
mities.” Concluding, he expressed the hope that if Bihar 
workers took to this cause devotedly during the rest of 
his stay in this State, they could change its face. 


Starting from Rusra at 5-10 in the morning of the 
10th, we took a boat at 5-45 and reached our next halt, 
Singhia thana at 1 p.m. Some young girls and women 
saw Vinoba in the afternoon and posed a question: 


“The women of India are very backward. Some- 
thing, however, is being done for them. But in our 
Singhia thana, in particular, nothing has been done so 
far in this direction. Would you, therefore, suggest 
ways and means for the betterment of women in this 
area?” | 


Vinoba was very glad to meet these sisters with such 
an important question. He assured them to deal with it at 
length after the prayer. He said, “‘ We notice that in Indian - 
society, mother occupies a higher status than father. 
Therefore, what a woman can do to contribute to the 
maintenance of society, culture and religion, man cannot. 
In India it is the women who have protected religion. 
They do, however, stick to old things, whence progress 
is blocked. But this is not their fault alone. A deplorable 
want of education is mainly responsible for this. Women 
must, therefore, be imparted more and more education and 
knowledge. But that education should not be one leading 
them to luxury, vain fashion, indolence and sensuality. 
It should be an education of noble sanskars making them 
virtuous, pure-hearted, fearless and self-sufficient. Books 
like the Ramayana, Gandhiji’s autobiography and Gita- 
Pravachan should be thoroughly studied by them.” 


He added that the object of Bhoodan Yajna was to 
create a sam-ras society, i.e., one without any differences 
of caste, creed or colour. It is cruel to divide it into mental 
workers and manual labourers, or between man and 
woman. “If hearts unite crores of hands would be able to 
accomplish something solid. If hearts go asunder, so many 
hands will only quarrel and try to destroy each other. The 
history of India is replete with instances of such rivalries 
and jealousies. It is my endeavour to transform the 
society into one homogeneous whole.” 


Friday, the 20th, we were at Shumbha Bangarhatta. 
This is an area where means of communication are few 
and far between, the nearest railway station being at a 
distance of no less than 15 miles from Shumbha. In the 
workers’ meeting in the afternoon, Vinoba inquired of the 
elder ones amongst them whether they would not give 
him their co-operation in the Gram Raj struggle as they 
gave to Gandhiji in the Swaraj struggle. For, could there 
be a programme more revolutionary, more peaceful and 
more for the service of the poor than the Bhoodan Yajna ? 
They agreed and promised to do their best. 


The last halt of the week was at Pokhram. We 
reached there after midday covering a distance of 
14 miles (by boat) in seven hours. There was a rush of 
women visitors all through the day and they were also 
present in very large number in the prayer meeting. 
It was Krishna Janmashtamé day. In his evening address, 
he spoke of Bhagavan Krishna who occupied himself with 
one manual work or other all his life. In his early years 
he looked after cows and latter attended to horses. In 
Yudhishthira’s Yajna he took to cleaning leaves left over 
by the Brahmanas after meals. Krishna was thus an inno- 
cent manual worker as also a Gyani. “ Yet we have twisted 
Gita to teach us idleness and no-work-doing. Our learned 
Vedantis waste hours in their discussions on how to avoid 
work. Oh! if they could discuss only how to avoid food! 
Our professors are those who enjoy six months’ leave, 
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teach hardly for two hours a day and draw hundreds of 
rupees per month. The less they work the more learned 
they seem to be. And yet, we idiots, send our children to 
them. Let us learn from Krishna Bhagavan to work cease- 
lessly and to respect work.” He concluded, “The essence 
of the message of Bhoodan lies in the respectability of 
work. We should refuse to eat without doing manual 
work.” 


We are for one more week in the flood-affected parts 
of Darbhanga before we enter the Muzaffarpur district on 
our third and last round. 


4-9-’54 


A WARNING FROM U.S.A. 
(By Joseph R. Bryson) 


The liquor interests (in U.S.A.) today are 
trying to make everybody want liquor. They 
realize that young people are the largest poten- 
tial source for new customers, and they are em- 
ploying every channel, are using all means, to 
exploit our young people, our women, and our 
military forces to gain recruits for their trade. 


They know that young men and women love 
sports, and the beer manufacturers have made 
it a practice to specialize in the broadcast of 
sports activities such as baseball, football and 
basketball, and have sponsored these programmes 
on condition that beer is advertised as a healthful 
beverage which will make the youth ‘ men of dis- 
tinction’ promoting their success and happiness. 


They not only pay for the broadcasting of 
these sports activities, but pay the players to 
testify in behalf of the merits of their particular 
beverage as enabling them to excel in the sports. 
Again and again during the broadcast the listen- 
ing audience is urged to drink some kind of beer. 
They get the players to tell how good and exhi- 
larating the drink is. 


Radio and television respect no boundaries ; 
they enter all homes to exploit the youth in spite 
of the protests of parents who have the welfare 
of their children at heart. They enter into the 
dry as well as the wet sections of our country, and 
everyone listening irrespective of his sentiments 
or his occupation and profession, is urged to buy 
alcohol. Many youngsters who otherwise would 
never come in contact with alcohol beverages are 
exposed to these advertisements constantly and 
are deceived and enticed by the false propaganda 
they hear and see over the radio and television. 


Millions upon millions are spent each year 
to gain new recruits from the ranks of abstainers. 
The ‘best advertising salesmen and the best 
artists in the land are hired to make full-page 
advertisements in the leading magazines and 
newspapers, soliciting the public to use the ad- 
vertised products. With great skill and subtle- 
ness these advertisements emphasize that drink- 
ing is a mark of distinction. 


Impressionable and immature boys and girls 
who see these colourful and attractive full-page 
solicitations are deceived by them and lured to 
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become “men and women of distinction ” by the 
alcoholic route. 


The consumption of liquor has increased in 
the same ratio as the amount of money expended 
for liquor advertisements. The 1951 drink bill 
exceeded nine billion dollars. According to Dr. E. 
M. Jellinek who is attached to the World Health 
Organization as an alcohol expert, 38,00,000 
Americans can be classified as alcoholics. 


The public is continually subjected to alle- 
gations in liquor advertisements which are mani- 
festly untrue or at least highly misleading. These 
fallacious assertions as to the merits of liquor 
and its stimulating and invigorating effects upon 
the human mind are captivating the youth of 
America and are leading many of them into an 
alcoholic trap from which there is no release. 


In their advertisements the liquor adver- 
tisers never hint at or point out the dangers of 
becoming alcoholic addicts. They present only 
the glamorous side of indulgence. 


(Reproduced from New Outlook, December '53) 


{This is a warning to us. We are a nation of abstainers 
by our habits of diet, our ideas of social honour and respec- 


tability, and by religion as well. This is a very cultural 


asset and a priceless heritage, thanks to our forefathers 
who forged our civilization and culture. This must be pre- 
served and enriched with scrupulous care and closest 
attention. All States in India, including those that are 
still off prohibition on account of one consideration or 
another—all must heed to the lesson and warning 
contained in the above from U. S. A. and take due steps 
accordingly. 


14-9-'54 M. P.] 


NOTES 


The Objective Health Approach to Prohibition 
Alcohol does more harm, individually and 


socially, than all other narcotics combined. It 


constitutes a grave public health problem. 


The challenge that beverage alcohol flings 
in the teeth of our civilization is one that edu- 
cation cannot continue to ignore. Sooner or later, 
the issue will have to be faced realistically. With 
the proper threefold attack the challenge can be 
met. The duty of the school is clear: (1) teach 
the facts, unemotionally and _ scientifically ; 
(2) create the proper attitude; (3) train young 
people to be well integrated personalities with 
constructive emotional patterns and a well deve- 
loped sense of social responsibility. 


[Dr. L. C. Goffin, Supervisor of Public Health Educa- 
tion in the schools of Los Angeles, Calif.] 


The problems of alcohol and of mental 


hygiene are closely connected. In too many 
groups of society, drinking habits have taken 
such firm root that they exert a marked influence 
on the individual and collective mind. 


(Prof. M. Alexander, Brussels, Belgium, at the Inter- 
national Congress Against Alcoholism, Paris, Sept. 1952.] 


(From New Outlook, December ’53) 
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The Gandhi Jayanti Spinning Competition 

The All India Khadi and Village Industries Board has 
decided to organize on the occasion of the Charkha Jayanti 
a series of spinning competitions from the 2nd October 


1954 to the 12th February 1955. 

We will expect all constructive work institutions that 
are in the country to take part in this competition for 
which they should get together spinners in large numbers. 

The institutions intending to take part in the spinning 
competition are requested to send for the booklet con- 
cerning the rules of the competition from The Khadi 
Department, Khadi Board, P. B. 482, Bombay-1. 

Bombay, 138-9-’54 Vaikunthbhai L. Mehta 
} Chairman 
A. I. K. VY. Industries Board 
(From Gujarati) 


AS OTHERS SEE IT 

[The Manas of 2-6-54, U.S.A., describes ‘“ Vinoba at 
Work ” in the following words :] ; 

The press of today is filled with forebodings 
of violence, and the leaders of powerful nations 
seem practically obsessed by the commanding 
force of violence. Meanwhile, in India today, 
there is interesting exercise of an entirely diffe- 
rent sort of force—the force of public opinion. 

Vinoba Bhave, Gandhian leader of the land- 
gift movement, has explained that he is perfectly 
willing to use the pressure of public opinion in 
persuading Indian landowners to give land to 
the landless Indian peasants. Vinoba maintains 
that social progress must ultimately depend upon 
faith in man. Even communist theory, he argues, 


adopts this view. As he puts it: 

Marx has said: The power of the State will be 
captured by the poor people to begin with, but in the 
end “the State will wither away.” This means that 
there will be no State authority towards the end, and 
the governance of the country will go on without the 
interference or function of any central power. If the 
Communists respect this maxim enunciated by Marx, 
then they have to believe in the goodness in man and 
trust the people. 


The landlords are responding to this appeal, 


which combines the compulsion of conscience 


with the pressure of public opinion. What can 
such methods accomplish? So far, according to 
reports, more than 25,00,000 acres have been 
given to landless peasants. Thus proceeds a redis- 
tribution of India’s natural resources, without 
conflict and without bitterness. 


By Mahatma Gandhi 
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PROHIBITION IN RAJASTHAN 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

“Jaipur, September 14—The Rajasthan Legisla- 
tive Assembly yesterday talked out a non-official resolu- 
tion moved by Mr Jagat Singh (Jan Sangh) demanding 
immediate enforcement of prohibition in the State. 

“Mr Bholanath, Revenue Minister, replying to the 
debate, said enforcement of prohibition would be un- 
timely and inopportune. In addition to the loss of the 
present revenue it would mean an additional burden 
on the State exchequer as the Government would have 
to recruit enforcement staff. 

“Several opposition members supported the reso- 
lution while Congress members supported it on prin- 
ciple but opposed it as it was inopportune at present.” 
(The Hindustan Times, 15-9-’54) 

It is painful to read the above message spe- 
cially where a Congress Minister says that “ pro- 
hibition would be untimely and inopportune.” 
That he was a Revenue Minister who said this 
explains why he made such an untenable state- 
ment. It is also noteworthy that it fell to the 
lot of the opposition parties to support prohibi- 
tion, in teeth of a funny position taken by the 
Congress members who defeated the proposition 
by talking it out. 

The position raises serious questions regard- 
ing the Congress and its position as an organiza- 
tion. Why should prohibition be entrusted to a 
Revenue Minister, who wil! generally not have 
time to lose money nor will lose any time or 
opportunity to get money, if he can help it? 

We learn that the Central Government is in- 
teresting itself in seeing that the Constitutional 
Directive regarding prohibition is duly imple- 
mented as a part of the new Five Year Plan. It 
should be laid down that every State should have 
an independent ministry for prohibition separate 
from revenue or finance. The Minister-in-charge 
must be a person who sincerely believes in the 
policy of prohibition. 

The Rajasthan Assembly debate raises a ques- 
tion regarding discipline as well. Can Congress 
Ministers air views in the public which are against 
or inimical to the declared policy of the Con- 
gress? The Rajasthan Minister should better 
have noted that the Congress holds that prohibi- 
tion is any day opportune ; rather, it is one of the 
fundamental items of the Congress programme. 
Such default on the part of ministers may gra- 
duallv undermine the faith people still have in 
the plighted words of the Congress. 
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TWO ANNAS 


BUY KHADI HUNDIS 


I 
(By Rajendra Prasad) 


For many years we have been celebrating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s birthday with great enthu- 
siasm. Mahatmaji himself desired that this day 
should not be celebrated as the day of his birth, 
but as Charkha Jayanti. Accordingly it is cele- 
brated all over the country by spinning on 
Charkhas and by propagating Khadi. It is very 
essential that the occasion should be celebrated 
this year too with enthusiasm. 


The Government of India has also decided to 
give aid to Khadi. A great difficulty always 
present in Khadi production is its high cost and 
therefore, Khadi prices are higher. The Govern- 
ment has now taken steps to make it available 
to the people at a lower price. 


Khadi gives employment to those numerous 
people who have no other means of earning a 
livelihood and hence Khadi becomes a great 
instrument for the removal of unemployment. 
Keeping this particular aspect in view, propa- 
gation of Khadi, it is felt, is urgent necessity. 


At one time the most prominent Congress 
workers hawked Khadi from door to door with a 
view to popularizing it. Now there are no obsta- 
cles of any kind in its marketing and sales, On 
the contrary it gets encouragement from all 
directions. For this reason, the Khadi Board has 
devised a scheme for the convenience of the 
people, which will enable them to buy Khadi of 
their choice at any time they like. This will en- 
able the Board to know as to how much Khadi 
is sold during Gandhi Jayanti. 


The Board will be selling Khadi hundis, 
which the people can buy and exchange them 
for Khadi of their liking either at a time or at 
convenient intervals. This time it has been deci- 
ded that Khadi hundis worth one crore rupees 
should be sold during Gandhi Jayanti celebration. 


It is hoped that all patriotic people will 
co-operate in this work and will contribute to its 
success. 

Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi, 
Ist July, 1954 


Il 
(By Jawaharlal Nehru) 


_ For many years past some Khadi organiza- 
tions in the country have issued what are called 
Khadi hundis, usually at the time of the Gandhi 
Jayanti. This year a more organized and exten- 
sive effort is going to be made in this connection 


and Khadi hundis will be issued by the All India. 


Khadi and Village Industries Board, which is 
associated with the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry of the Government of India. 


These hundis will be issued in different de- 
nominations, the sales commencing on the 2nd 
October, 1954. The purchaser will be entitled to 
purchase cotton, woollen or silk Khadi at any 
time up to 3lst March, 1955. The object is to 
make available a part of the capital required by 
the Khadi producing centres for enhancing the 
output of Khaddar for the next year. 


It is proposed to issue hundis of the value 
of one crore of rupees and by the sale of these 
hundis it will be possible to increase the pro- 
duction of Khaddar by at least five crores of 
rupees. This will give employment to several 
lakhs of villagers. 


I would commend these hundis to our people. 
To wear Khadi should be an honour and a dis- 
tinction. It should be symbol of equality and of 


our lining up with millions of village folk in 24 


India. In addition to this, we help in giving some 
employment to a considerable number of persons. 
No one should need further argument and I hope, 
therefore, this venture will prove a complete 
success. 


New Delhi, 13-8-’54 


By Vinoba Bhave 
BHOODAN YAJNA 
{ Land-Gifts Mission ] 
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VINOBA IN DARBHANGA — III 
(By ‘“ Dadw’’) 
“While we are dying on account of these unprece- 
dented floods, you are asking for Bhoodan,” said an 
irritated, prosperous zamindar. 


“That is the reason,” replied Vinoba quietly, “ why 
I ask for it. Won’t you like to offer dan before your 
departure ?” We all laughed and the zamindar could also 
not help joining us. 

“But, Baba, at least you could wait for some time,” 
he put in entreatingly. 

“No, I cannot. I should not. The floods positively 
prove that all land belongs to Gopal. So I want entire 
villages now. It is only when the village as a whole owns 
the land in place of individuals that the right help can 
be provided to the right man.” 

“No logic can help us before you.” 

“It is not a question of logic. I talk but commonsense. 
Let the village people become one family, then the disaster 
turns into a blessing and you can live happily ever after.” 
And thus Vinoba goes on conveying his message in the 
flood-affected parts of North Bihar. 


On August 23 we were at Hathauri. On our way, a rich 
landlord presented his dan patra to Vinoba. Knowing, 
however, that he had evicted some families, Vinoba 
refused to accept it. He protested that all complaints 
against him were motivated by ill-will and malice. It was 
fixed that both parties should meet Vinoba after the 
prayer at 7 p.m. Vinoba listened to them and then inquired 
whether they agreed to accept the arbitration of some men 
trusted by them both. One name was suggested by one 
side and accepted by the other. Vinoba told them that 
that friend (the newly chosen arbitrator) would go into all 
details and that his decision would be binding. Thus the 
matter came to a close and it was only then that he took 
his gift-deed. 

In his post-prayer address that day, referring to land 
evictions, he remarked that not man but some animal in 
him was doing all that. It was the duty of the Bhoodan 
worker to approach him with love and patience. There was 
‘no need to get angry. We must always keep in view that 
the object is to raise the dignity of every man and appre- 
‘ciate his virtues. Gradually even the stone-hearted would 
melt. 

Leaving Hathauri for Varianagar by boat at 4-50 a.m., 
“we went on for more than four hours and then walked 
‘down two miles to reach our camp at 9-45 a.m. A happy 
“group of children with Praja Socialist Party flags in their 
hands greeted us with loud cheers of “Sant Vinoba 
Amar Ho!” 

In the workers’ meeting, in the afternoon Congress- 
men complained against the Praja Socialist Party workers 
‘for demonstrating their flags, inspite of the instruction of 
‘the Bhoodan Committee to the contrary. Vinoba soothed 
them saying, “I ban no flags. Come with as many as you 
like. But there is a condition of mine.” ‘“ What’s that ?”, 
they anxiously asked. “ For every small flag my fee is ten 
acres of land and one hundred acres for a big one. No flag 
without fee!” All of them, Congressmen and Praja 
Socialists, burst into laughter hilariously. 

There was not the usual calm in the evening meeting. 
Hawking of pan and bidis was going on. Vinoba asked 
them to close their shops and sit at ease. But the hawkers 
paid no heed. He warned them again, yet to no purpose. 
Then he left his seat, went to a hawker, took his katha-pot 
and threw it away. It brought home to all of them the 
seriousness of the meeting. Quietly they all sat down and 
Vinoba began his address. 

He dwelt on the necessity of discipline and decorum 
in our everyday work, specially public work. He said that 
we were very weak in this regard and history showed 
how we fell down before the outsider because of it, e.g., 
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thousands of Marathas lost Orissa to mere 600 Englishmen 
accompanied by 2,400 natives, the victors losing only 
60 men. “There is nothing surprising in it. We are so 
haphazard and uncouth, there are so many castes, sects 
and groups amongst us that it is natural for things not to 
be executed properly. Rather, their execution is something 
to be wondered at. But this would not, cannot continue 
in Swaraj. We should be wide awake and cultivate unity. 
We must generate strength to manage our own affairs 
ourselves. It is said that when somebody asked Napoleon, 
the great conqueror, (when he was in St. Helena) why he 
lost the battle of Waterloo, he replied, ‘ Because the 
German commander who had promised me to send his 
forces for help sent them seven minutes late!” Thus you 
can see how small things count and mere numbers don’t 
help. Strength accrues from unity.” 

We went to Veersighpur next day. There was workers’ 
meeting in the afternoon. Vinoba remarked that he did 
not recognize parties, for parties do not possess a soul 
which the man does. Mere excitement or enthusiasm is of 
little avail. What is required is efficiency and single- 
minded devotion. 

In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba said, “I want to tell 
you that our real problem lies not in excess of rain or in 
shortage of it, but in the ruination of our village indus- 
tries. Why should a dignified man accept aid gratis ? The 
terrible reality is that people in the flood areas are sitting 
idle. They know no crafts. They have no work on their 
damaged fields. Had we followed Gandhiji and carried on 
spinning, you could have spun on the Charkha even now 
and obtained cereals in exchange. Besides in a vast 
country like India, the peasant cannot survive by relying 
on agriculture alone. Village industries are very indispen- 
sable for our existence.” 


He went on, “ But our Central Agricultural Minister 
says that there is so much excess of food in India, that its 
disposal is a problem. It is elementary knowledge that a 
country must have at least two years of food in reserve. 
If there be ample food in the country, let it go to the 
peasant. But he cannot get it because he cannot purchase 
it. His purchasing power is almost nil. Hence you should 
all resolve to prepare your cloth yourselves and raise your 
purchasing capacity. Should Village Industries flourish, 
people would have cereals in store lasting for two years 
and more,” 

On 26th we were at Waini near Pusa Head Railway 
Station. We encamped at the Saranjam Karyalaya 
(Charkha Production Centre) run by the Bihar Khadi 
Samiti. For half an hour from 11-30 to 12 noon, Vinoba 
went round the Charkha workshop. At half past two, he 
walked down to the Gram Sevika Vidyalaya, about two 
furlongs away. It is the provincial head quarter of the 
Bihar Branch of the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 


Fund. About forty women workers are being trained there. 


There was a very large gathering, about twenty 
thousand strong, in the evening meeting. After the 
prayer, in his usual address, Vinoba recollected that three 
years back there was famine in Gorakhpur. As the Govern- 
ment had sent there food there was no shortage of it. Yet 
the people could not buy it. In the absence of Village 
Industries the people know that they cannot meet their 
wants unless they grow money-crops. Hence the produc- 
tion of tobacco in this area as also in the best lands of the 


‘country. He said, “I used to hear the song: 


“Bhai, kudali chalate chalo, 

Mitti ka sona banate chalo!”’ 
(Go on with the spade and turn clay into gold.) 
“But now things go thus: 

“Ts tarah bekari badhate chalo, 

Mitti ki tamakoo banate chalo!” 


(Go on raising unemployment and turn clay into 
tabacco.) . 

“The other day when I was at a village bazaar in a 
flooded place, I learnt that a businessman had raised grain- 
prices. On asking him the reason of it, he replied that 
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production was short. This is modern economics, 
capitalist economics, shameless economics. On the other 
hand, what is required in case of production-shortage is 
that there should be a’reduction in ration so that all may 
get correspondingly less, otherwise the rich will get as 
usual while the poor will suffer from starvation for no 
fault of their own.” He expressed the hope that the people 
of this locality would take the help of Khadi workers here, 
prepare their own cloth and establish Gram Raj. 

He concluded, “Outsiders say that women of India 
are slaves to men. I feel just the contrary — our men have 
turned into slaves. They are slaves because they are vic- 
tims of lust. They do not let the woman go out of her 
home. This has weakened Bihar immensely. Please get up 
now and give a full chance to them. And make the best 
use you can of the Kasturba centre here.” 

We were at Sadipur on the 27th—the last day in 
Darbhanga district in this round. 

In his post-prayer address, he said, “ When Bapu was 
alive I was busy in the service of the village people and 
did meditation. I never had any longing to go out. After 
Bapu’s departure I felt I must come out with his message. 
And so I am here. I have no strength of my own. What 
I have comes from God and Bapu.” 

Saturday the 28th Vinoba entered Patepur in 
Muzaffarpur district. While on his way to this place, a 
stout and self-confident woman stopped him in the way. 
She related her whole tale of woe. She was a widow, with 
two sons, and having about two Kattas (one-tenth of an 
acre) of land out of which the zamindar was bent on evicting 
her. After giving her a patient hearing, Vinoba requested 
her to come to Patepur. He also called upon the zamindar 
in question to see him. They met him in the afternoon. 
It was decided that the zamindar should give the woman 
about four times as much land (and good land) in the 
vicinity, to which he agreed. And thus the matter was 
happily decided. 

There was another case the same day. An old widow, 
owning about half an acre of land, came to Vinoba and 
lodged a complaint against the evictor landlord who 
happened to be present. The case had gone upto the High 
Court in which the zamindar alone had spent more than 
five thousand rupees. When both had presented their case 
according to their full satisfaction, Vinoba asked the land- 
lord either not to evict the widow or grant her more land 
elsewhere. He agreed to give her about twice as much as 
she had, which she accepted. 

In his evening prayer address, Vinoba remarked, “ If 
the goodwill of man awakens at times of misfortune and 
he works steadfastly, this not only helps in meeting the 
calamity but it also creates new life. Let us forget our 
little selves and think in terms of the village as a whole.” 
He then went on to state that the ruination of village 
industries in free India had aggravated our misery. India 
could not survive without village industries. He continued, 
“ How painful it is that Muzaffarpur cinemas run as usual 


_ inspite of the unprecedented tragedy. What does it mean ? 


Is this the symbol of a living people? Worry not for 
Bhoodan Yajna. The moment vou feel that humanity 
lies in sharing misery and happiness, you will be changed 
creatures and cannot help doing justice to the landless. 
The time has come to launch a social movement, to spread 
this religious thought. And it will also lead to Gram Raj.” 


11-9-’54 
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NOTES 
Sheodan Figures 
(Up to 5-9-’54) 


S. N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1. Assam 1,692 aoe 
2. Andhra 18,976 — 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,16,387 59,693 
4. Orissa 1,00,909 708 
>. Karnatak 2,180 239 
6. Kerala 17,000 — 
7. Gujarat 36,170 942 
8. Tamilnad 25,104 256 
9. Delhi 9,245 Al 
10. Punjab 9,520 — 
11. Bengal 4,634 12 
12. Bihar 21,02,500 1,492 
13. Madhya Pradesh 67,564 5,550 
14. Madhya Bharat 62,412 — 
15. Maharashtra 15,480 — 
16. Mysore 3,414 — 
17. Rajasthan 3,22,310 5,761 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 5,305 244 
19. Saurashtra 41,000 — 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900 — 
21. Hyderabad 1,02,760 17,525 
Total 34,66,462 92,523 


(Total collection on 5-8-’54 was 34,50,200 acres). 
P. B. No. 43, KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 


Gaya, Bihar Office Secretary, 
A. I. Sarva Seva Sangh. 


Vanaspati and Ghee 
To 

The Editor, Harijan 
Sir, 


Your recent article on Vanaspati is very 


timely. As days pass, Vanaspati is penetrating 
deeper and deeper in our villages, killing the : 
Ghee and Ghani industries. 


If I remember aright, Shri Satishchandra Das 
Gupta had suggested one or two suitable colours 
for Vanaspati. The Government can also declare 
a big prize for finding out suitable colour. It is 
quite likely that it will be forthcoming. 


But there are also other ways of achieving 
the object. All edible oils like til, groundnut, 
coconut, sarsav, have different taste and smell. 
Why not add a pleasant but distinctive smell and 
taste to the Vanaspati so that it cannot be used 
for adulterating Ghee ? 


If the manufacturers of Vanaspati are 
honest, in their contention that they also are 
against adulteration, they should have no objec- 
tion, in accepting this suggestion ; neither should 
the Government have any difficulty in enforcing 
this simple but effective measure to stop the 
adulteration of Ghee by Vanaspati. 

PANNALAL ZAVERL 


D4n HARIJAN 
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MY FAITH AND BELIEF 
(By Gandhijr) 

[On the occasion of Gandhiji’s birth-day, I have 
reproduced the following passages from his writings, 
under the above heading. Let us, in due reverence, heed to 
them which, in a nutshell, give us a glimpse of what 
inspired him and held him on through his whole life, and 
what he wished us to learn from him. His was a message 
not merely to achieve political Swaraj, but our own 
individual Swaraj as well, without which true Swaraj will 
not be possible. More than ever or anything else, we need 
today men, who find the object of their faith and life- 
pursuit not in politics, which seems to be the order of the 
day, but in living a noble life of disinterested service and 
morality. Ultimately this was Gandhiji’s message to us. 
May we humbly harken to it and dedicate ourselves anew 
to this noble ideal. 

24-9-’54 —M. P.] 


Satyagraha as conceived by me is a science 
in the making. It may be that what I claim to be 
a science may prove to be no science at all and 
may well prove to be the musings and doings of 
a fool, if not a madman. It may be that 


what is true in Satyagraha is as ancient 
ae the hills. But it has not yet been 
acknowledged to be of any value in the 


solution of world problems or rather the one 
supreme problem of war. It may be that what is 
claimed to be new in it will prove to be really of 
no value in terms of that supreme problem. It 
may be that what are claimed to be victories of 
Satyagraha i.e. Ahimsa, were in reality victories 
not of truth and non-violence but of the fear of 
violence. 


These possibilities have always been in front 


of me. I am helpless. All I present to the nation 


for adoption is an answer to prayer or, which is 
the same thing, constantly waiting on God. 
Harijan, 24-9-'38, p. 266 

Our existence as embodied beings is purely 
momentary; what are a hundred years in 
eternity? But if we shatter the chains of 
egotism, and melt into the ocean of humanity, we 
share its dignity. To feel that we are something 


is to set up a barrier between God and ourselves ; 
to cease feeling that we are something is to 


become one with God. A drop in the ocean 
partakes of the greatness of its parent, although 


it is unconscious of it. But it is dried up as soon 


as it enters upon an existence independent of the 
ocean. We do not exaggerate, when we say that 
life is a mere bubble. 


A life of service must be one of humility. He 
who could sacrifice his life for others, has hardly 
time to reserve for himself a place in the sun. 
Inertia must not be mistaken for humility, as it 
has been in Hinduism. True humility means 
most strenuous and constant endeavour entirely 
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directed towards the service of humanity. God is 
continuously in action without resting for a 
single moment. If we would serve Him or become 
one with Him our activity must be as unwearied 
as His. There may be momentary rest in store for 
the drop which is separated from the ocean, but 
not for the drop in the ocean, which knows no 
rest. The same is the case with ourselves. As 
soon as we become one with the ocean in the 
shape of God, there is no more rest for us, nor 
indeed do we need rest any longer. Our very 
sleep is action. For we sleep with the thought of 
God in our hearts. This restlessness constitutes 
true rest. This never-ceasing agitation holds the 
key to peace ineffable. This supreme state of total 
surrender is difficult to describe, but not beyond 
the bounds of human experience. It has been 
attained by many dedicated souls, and may be 
attained by ourselves as well. This is the goal 
which we of the Satyagraha Ashram have set 
before ourselves; all our observances and acti- 
vities are calculated to assist us in reaching it. 
We shall reach it some day all unawares if we 
have truth in us. 
Yeravda Mandir, pp. 47-48 

I come now to what is called the ‘ Gandhian ’ 
ideology and the means of propagating it. The 
propagation of truth and non-violence can be 
done less by books than by actually living those 
principles. Life truly lived is more than books. I 
do not say that we may not issue books and 
newspapers. I only say that they are not indispen- 
sable. If we are true devotees of truth and 
Ahimsa, God will endow us with the requisite 
intellect to solve problems. That devotion pre- 
supposes the will to understand our opponent’s 
viewpoint. We must make a sincere effort to 
enter into his mind and to understand his view- 
point. That is what is meant by non-violence 
walking straight into the mouth of violence. If 
we are armed with that attitude of mind, we may 
hope to propagate Ahimsa principles. Without 
that, book and newspaper propaganda is of no 
avail. You do not know with what indifference I 
used to run Young India. I did not shed a single 
tear when Young India had to be stopped. But 
Satyagraha, which it was intended to help, sur- 
vived it. For Satyagraha does not depend on’ 
outside help, it derives all its strength from 
within. 

Harijan, 13-5-’89, p. 122 
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GANDHIJI ON LINGUISTIC PROVINCES 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 


At this time in India’s history when we are 
in the happy position of giving shape to the 
future of our country, it is very important to be 
sure of every step we are taking. There is divided 
opinion today, for example, on the question of 
linguistic provinces. Some are impatiently cla- 
mouring for their immediate establishment, while 
others are for shelving the problem for the time 
being, till we have built up our nationhood on a 
stable basis. 


~ When Gandhiji was alive, our leaders took 
such difficult problems to him for solution, and 
with unerring: insight he guided them. It cannot 
be said that today without him we are left to 
fumble, for his writings remain with us to give 
us his mind and to disclose the principles which 
we should keep before us in arriving at a solu- 
tion for ourselves. On this anniversary of his 
birthday, we cannot perhaps do better than to 
seek his guidance in regard to this problem of 
linguistic provinces which is agitating many 
of us. 


A careful study of his writings and state- 
ments will reveal that today we are going about 
the problem in an entirely wrong way. We feel 
that the interests of a particular language group 
are not safe in the hands of another language 
group, that each group must therefore have self- 
determination. Thus the spirit underlying the 
desire for linguistic provinces is not unlike what 
brought about the partition of the country. If 
such a spirit of suspicion and jealousy is allowed 
to grow, it will be the end of our nationhood. 
Ievery true son of India must resist such a cala- 
mity, linguistic provinces or no. Gandhiji for one 
would never have given his support to linguistic 
provinces if this is the spirit of those who cla- 
mour for them. He would have opposed them 
tooth and nail, saying ‘““My province must be 
co-extensive with the Indian boundary so that 
ultimately it extends to the boundary of the 
earth.” (Harijan, 21-9-’47). He who in the light 
of Hindu philosophy dreamt of the unity of all 
mankind, nay of all living creatures, could never 
countenance a narrow local patriotism which 
exists only for itself against all others. He who 
lived and died for all India could not bear such 
dismemberment of the country. So he said: 
“ Redistribution should not militate against the 
organic unity of India... .If such province began 
to look upon itself as a separate sovereign unit, 
India’s independence would lose its meaning and 
with it would vanish the freedom of the various 
units as well... .It would be fatal if it (linguistic 
redistribution) led to narrow  provincialism, 
mutual bickerings and rivalries. The world out- 
side does not know us as Gujaratis, Maharashtris 
or Tamilians, but only as Indians. We must there- 
fore resolutely discourage all fissiparous tenden- 
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cies and feel and behave as Indians.” (Harijan, 
1-2-’48). 

Yet it is also true that Gandhiji wanted lin- 
guistic provinces to be instituted without delay. 
Why ? Because he knew from personal experience 
that cultural development of a people could not 
come about except through their own mother- 
tongue. For not only is the child able to imbibe 
ideas more quickly through his mother-tongue 
than through a foreign medium, but he also be- 
comes less passive and receptive and more active 
and interested when he is taught in a language 
he readily understands, and is therefore able to 
develop initiative and capacity to think for him- 
self. Accordingly Gandhiji wrote bitterly against 
the use of English in schools: “The foreign 
medium has caused brain fag; put an undue 


strain upon the nerves of our children,. made 


them crammers and imitators, unfitted them for 
original work....The foreign medium has made 
our children practically foreigners in their own 
land.” (Young India, 1-9-’21). This last is the 
worst that can be said about a system of educa- 
tion, for it means that through it a gulf grows 
up, as Gandhiji saw, between the educated and 
the uneducated, the educated become isolated and 
estranged from their fellows, and the benefits of 
education do not filtrate into the community. So 
cultural advancement of the people is impeded. 

Consequently Gandhiji felt that for the rapid 
regeneration of our people, the first and most 
needed step was straightaway to remove the 
foreign medium of instruction from our schools 
and replace it by the mother-tongue. “If I had 
the powers of a despot, I would today stop the 
tuition of our boys and girls through a foreign 
medium, and require all the teachers and pro- 
fessors on pain of dismissal to introduce the 
change forthwith. I would not wait for the pre- 
paration of text-books. They will follow the 
change. It is an evil that needs a summary 
remedy.” (Young India, 1-9-’21). 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do 
with the question of linguistic provinces ? Every- 
thing, would be Gandhiji’s reply. For the 
language of the schools must also be the language 
of the State. In a democracy you cannot have a 
State run in a language foreign to the people. 
Hence the States have to be re-organized on the 
basis of the language of the area. 

Today most of our efforts are directed to eco- 
nomic development. Gandhiji realized that, as 
man does not live by bread alone, education and 
cultural regeneration were equally basic and 
urgent and could not be delayed. The freedom 
process he initiated was not to be merely politi- 
cal, or even economic but also cultural. The mat- 
ter of instituting linguistic provinces was there- 
fore for him of the utmost urgency. We must not 
then shelve the problem, but tackle it at once. 
The question is how ? 


In the first place, it would seem if we would 
carry out the spirit of Gandhiji, we would begin 
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with introducing the mother-tongue in schools 
immediately. There can be, according to him, 
no reason at all for delay in taking this first 
essential step. Much less reason can there be for 
a linguistic province, if it has been already 
established like for instance Andhra, to debate 
the question of the feasibility of replacing 
English by the mother-tongue, for the chief 
reason for instituting linguistic provinces is to 
revive the mother-tongue. The linguistic pro- 
vince therefore defeats the very purpose of its 
existence so long as it does not introduce the 
mother-tongue in its schools. 


In the second place, those who are eager for 
linguistic provinces should like Gandhiji work 
wholeheartedly for the unity of India. Gandhiji 
realized, as perhaps few others, that lack of unity 
was what brought us under the foreign yoke, and 
it will do so again undoubtedly if we do not learn 
the lesson of history and regard ourselves as 
Indians first and foremost. Accordingly he sought 
from the very beginning of his national career to 
bring about Hindu Muslim unity and gave his 
life for that cause ; he did all he could to abolish 
untouchability and caste; he wanted through 
Khadi to remove the distinction between rich 
and poor; he asked us all to learn Hindi-Urdu 
so that we might be able to communicate with 
each other ; he urged us to respect our different 


religions, languages and cultures, learn of each 


other, and look upon ourselves as members of a 
single family. Unfortunately very little is being 
done today along these lines to break the barriers 
that divide us and to create a feeling of oneness 
amongst all the castes, creeds and languages of 


‘our country. It is a tremendous task for which 
even a separate Department of Government may 


have to be established, a Department of Indiani- 
zation, whose one function will be to promote a 
feeling that we are Indians, irrespective of lan- 
guage, province, caste and religion. It is a task 
in which all patriotic citizens of the country, espe- 
cially those who are anxious to establish linguistic 


‘provinces, must regard it their duty to join. 


Without such preparatory work, mere cla- 


‘mouring for linguistic provinces must be con- 


demned outright, for it sows the seeds of distrust 
and hatred between one language group and 
another. When the atmosphere is vitiated by 


linguistic antipathies and rivalries, as Gandhiji 


wrote, “even zealous reformers would postpone 
controversial issues to a more hopeful time when, 
in the interests of the country, the virtue of ‘ give 
and take’ would be freely recognized, and all 


-sectional interests would be subordinate to the 
-one interest of the good of India, which will in- 
-clude the good of all....Therefore, those who 


like me want constructive suggestions to come 


bring about a healthy atmosphere, promoting 
concord in the place of discord, peace in the place 
of strife.” (Harijan, 30-11-47). 
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language groups would, according to Gandhiji, 
without the aid of any Boundary Commission 
determine for themselves the boundaries on the 
new basis by mutual agreement and consent, and 
obtain the sanction of the Centre. To go toa 
third party in the shape of a Boundary Commis- 
sion for a settlement would, Gandhiji held, be a 
negation of their independence. (Harian, 
1-2-’48). Limiting boundaries would not then be 
a scramble, as at present, for the greatest amount 
of territory and wealth, but would be motivated 
by a desire to serve the best interests of the in- 
habitants of the area. 


As compared with the technique laid down 
thus by Gandhiji for the establishment of linguis- 
tic provinces, how completely erroneous appears 
to be the way that many of us are going about 
the task. Let us pause and consider, and move 
with circumspection. Else we shall undo the mar- 
vellous work Gandhiji performed in making of 
us a nation, and what is worse, we shall be in 
danger of losing our freedom and of leading the 
country to anarchy and disintegration. 


Lessons of Guatemala 


[The following is from Peace News, London, of 
July 23, 1954. It will, I hope, interest those who love to 
establish peace and non-violence, as also those who rely 
on the armed strength of peoples to maintain and keep 
their security. 


14-9-'54 M. P.] 

The lesson of the Guatemalan struggle is two- 
fold. First, a small nation under threat of 
aggression can place no faith in UN protection. 
Such “ protection ” will only be given when the 
powers on both sides in the world power struggle 
are ready to face.world war, and in that event 
it will be of no more advantage to the aggressed 
nation than to the rest of the world. Short of 
this, when the aggressor is a great power, UN, 
which is not impelled by moral considerations, 
will not make a pronouncement that will be of 
any help to the small nation. Secondly, if the 
small nation relies on armed power it will equally 
fail, for in warfare today, material counts for a 
great deal more than men. 


Where men can make themselves effective 
as man is in the power of personal will expressed 
in non-violent resistance to any attempt to im- 
pose conditions by force. 


Such a course requires discipline and a high 
degree of courage. It means a great readiness for 
personal suffering and sacrifice; not greater 
than the soldier faces, but without the aid of the 
illusion that helps the soldier on. 


It has been shown that it can be developed, 


however ; and if freedom is to live on earth it 
will have to be developed again. 
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ROOTS OF REVOLUTIONARY FERVOUR 


The thing that frustrates so many would-be 
reformers and planners of social improvement is 
the unresponsiveness of the people they want to 
help. These people, we are told, won’t even do 
anything for their own good, and the result is 
often a considerable amount of resentment on 
the part of those who set out upon works of wel- 
fare with high intentions. 


It is of course true that some sort of basic 
lethargy afflicts the great majority of mankind, 
even in respect to matters of immediate and 
practical importance to themselves. There is the 
further fact that time is always a factor when 
large groups of people are called upon to assimi- 
late new ideas and put them into practice. But 
after these considerations are allowed for, it is 
still apparent that great waves of progress have 
taken place in the past and it is logical to think 
that there are underlying dynamics involved in 
these forward steps which need to be understood. 


Some dynamics which have accomplished 
revolutionary changes may not be desirable. The 
dynamics of the Communist movement, for 
example. The point here is that regimentation of 
mass self-interest by a tightly organized and 
ruthlessly determined minority such as the Bol- 
shevist Party has consequences no intelligent 
man would wish to repeat for any reason this 
side of sanity. 


(Taking the instance of the co-operative 
movement), apparently, the goad of want has 
been primarily responsible for the success 
achieved by this movement. But there are 
regions of the world where want is almost omni- 
present, yet co-operation difficult to obtain. 
Shri S. K. Dey writes (in The Economic Weekly, 
5-11-53, Bombay) at length to show that no ordi- 
nary programme of rural rehabilitation will solve 


the problems of hunger and want in the villages’ 


of India. Indian agriculture, he proposes, is not 
backward merely because it is “ primitive ”’, but 
because it represents a sort of dead-end of econo- 
mic decline under which there has been a tragic 
loss of faith and self-confidence on the part of the 
masses who work with the soil. 


In the light of these observations, one sees 
the practical wisdom of Gandhi and his pro- 
gramme of spinning for the villagers. While 
Western critics who quoted production statistics 
of textile mills to show how hand-spun and hand- 
woven fabrics could not possibly “compete e 
with manufactured cloth may have been technl- 
cally correct, their claims were practically irre- 
levant. Spinning was something that the villager 
could start in to do at once. And it was a means 
of his becoming productive, of forging a new self- 
respect. ; | 


And here, it may be, is the key not only to 
the problem of the Indian villager, but to the 
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problems of human beings the world over ; reco- 
very of self-respect, self-reverence, self-reliance. 
It is easy to suppose, since relatively speaking, 
the United States is a land overflowing with 
material plenty, that the American people have 
no problems comparable to those of India. But 
it is no falsification to say that Americans are 
finding their material possessions tasteless and 
insipid, that the restlessness and neuroticism of 
the typical American community may be rooted 
in a similar loss of individuality. It is even possi- 
ble to say that the problems of Americans are 
more difficult because they do not come to dra- 
matic and self-evident focus in poverty and 
hunger. It is a starvation of the spirit snawing 
conscience perhaps, and resulting fears and sus- 
picions which exhibit human nature in its most 
unlovely aspects. 


In India, before the formation of the Indian 
tepublic, men like Gandhi and Nehru found in 
the idea of national freedom a key to the hearts 
of Indians. The key was turned, the freedom was 
won, and now there are hosts of new problems. 
But as Dey implies, the new problems — which 
in this case are not really new, but emerge as 
primary since freedom was obtained —are not 
capable of solution by the “ group action” of a 
nationalist movement. Another level of human 
resources must be tapped to meet these new pro- 
blems, and observers like Dey are pointing out 
that before such resources can be tapped, they © 
must be built up. 


This, quite evidently, is a long, slow process, 
for India, for America, for the world. 


India has the advantage of the rest of the 
world in one respect. She had her man of the 
hour in Gandhi. Gandhi laboured for the dignity 
of the individual and his love of the Indian 
masses was felt by them. Through this touch of 
the heart, great things became possible for India. 
India cannot, even though she try, forget or erase 
the work of Gandhi. His inspiration has seeped 
into countless cracks and crannies of the Indian 
mind and its leaven is at work as it works else- 
where in the world. Even in neglect of Gandhian 
philosophy, Indians will be aware of his presence, 
if only in quiet moments of reflection. His great- 
ness will haunt even the confirmed “rationalists” 
who suppose they know far better. And, through | 
the centuries, his labours will have altered Indian 
history beyond calculation. But Gandhi’s prime 
example, let us note, was that of a fearless, self- 
reliant individual. Unlike some other heroes of 
history, his was a moral power, his message that 
moral power can become a mighty force. 


The thing to be remembered is that the moral 
authority of a single determined individual can 
sway the course of empire. It is this secret of 
individuality that is more important even than 
the world peace for which Gandhi laboured, for 
it is indeed the condition of genuine peace. 

(Adapted from Manas, March. 24, ’54) 
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SECOND THOUGHTS ON TECHNOLOGY 


Technology is the attempt to rationalize the 
economic side of human life subjecting every 
traditional method to the rule of science. 


This seems to be the philosophical justi- 
fication for technology. Technology on these 
terms, however, requires a similar discipline at a 
higher level among those who apply and enjoy 
the results of the technological process. Eco- 
nomics and technology without tradition are 
appropriate only to a society which has risen 
from traditional forms of behaviour to rational 
principles of conduct. The power of rationalized 
technology turns out to be uncontrollable when 
rationalized individual and social morality is 
lacking. 

This problem has been anticipated by any 
number of wise men. Among contemporaries, it 
was recognized by Gandhi. Among the ancients, 
Lao-tzu saw it perhaps most clearly of all: 


“Tzu-king, the disciple of Confucius, after travel- 
ling to Ch’u in the south, came back by way of Chin. 
When he was passing through Han-yin he saw an old 
man who was engaged in irrigating his vegetable plots. 
The way the old man did it was to let himself down 
into the well-pit by footholds cut into the side and 
emerge clasping a pitcher, which he carefully emptied 
into a channel, thus expending a great deal of energy 
with very small results. 

“There exists,” Tzu-kung said to him, “a contri- 
vance with which one can irrigate a hundred vegetable 
plots in a single day. Unlike what you are doing, it 
demands a very small expenditure of energy, but 
produces very great results. Would not you like me to 
tell you about it?” . 

The gardener raised his head and looked at Tzu- 
kung..‘‘ What’s it like?” he asked. 

“Tt’s an instrument carved out of wood,” said 
Tzu-kung, “heavy at the back and light in front. It 
scoops up the water like bale, as quickly as you drain 
a bath-tub. It’s called a well-sweep.” 

A look of indignation came into the gardener’s 
face. He laughed scornfully, saying: ‘‘ My teacher used 
to tell me that where there are cunning contrivances 
there will be cunning behaviour, and where there is 
cunning behaviour there will be a cunning heart. The 
man who carries in his breast a cunning heart has 
smudged the pristine purity of his nature; he who has 
smudged the pristine purity of his nature has troubled 
the quiet of his soul; and with one who has troubled 
the quiet of his soul, Tao will not dwell. It’s not that 
I don’t know about this invention, but that I should 
be ashamed to use it.” (From Chuang-Tzu, xxi-ii) 


Just because this illustration of the terrors 
of technology seems so ridiculous, we have 
chosen to quote it, hoping to put the reader on 
his own in deciding whether it has any moral at 
all. Naturally, we think it has. There is a large 
and important moral in any anecdote which 
brings home the ultimate issue of ends and 
means. We live in a society in which the great 
majority are enslaved by the complex require- 
ments of the society’s technological means. 
Where, it may be asked, is all our productiveness 


moving so furiously by motor, rail and air, and 
What are wei saying and hearing by telephone, 
telegraph, radio and television ? Those who claim 
that we have enshrined the trivial and the vulgar 
and work like men possessed to accumulate 
enough money to purchase forgetfulness of the 
kind of work we do seem very close to the truth. 


Today it is almost a common place of criti- 
cism to note that while the scientific method has 
released modern man from traditional methods 
of economic activity, very little progress has 
been made in rationalizing the peculiarly human 
or moral side of life. As a result, the technical 
freedom gained through technology has not only 
been largely wasted, but has given ungoverned 
scope to the now traditionless and unrationalized 
motive for human behaviour. 


Men, having abandoned tradition, begin to 
wonder whether morality and right and wrong 
exist at all. “ When we talk, as we often do, about 
the breakdown of morals in the present age, I 
think it is this which we are thinking of. We no 
longer have either the firm enclosure within a 


traditional system which would give us certain- 


ty ; nor have we the rational conviction which 
earlier ages thought they could put in place of 
this:”’ 


Yet we can hardly blame technology and 
science. The fault lies neither in our stars nor in 
our machines, nor can we turn back to the 
simplicity of the village to find our salvation. Yet 
the Taoist philosopher’s counsels haunt the 
present with the insistence of a vital but forgot- 
ten truth. And the truth is not in the cult of 
primitivism, but in something Lao-tzu named the 
Tao. It has to do, not with the things men make, 
nor how they make them, but with the things 
upon which the heart is set. 

(Adapted from Manas, 7-4-’54) 
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VINOBA IN MUZAFFARPUR AGAIN 
(By “ Dadw’’) 


After spending more than a fortnight in the flood- 
affected parts of Samastipur sub-division of Darbhanga 
district, Vinoba turned westwards and entered the 
Muzaffarpur district again on 29th August, his third 
and last round in this district. Muzaffarpur has supplied 
the politcial leadership to Bihar during the last forty years 
and can pride in the large number of its public workers. 
Yet a curious exhaustion seems to mark them these days. 
When Vinoba was here in January last most of them 
assured him to devote themselves, partly or entirely, to 
Bhoodan work. But perhaps the charms and chains of 
party politics stand in their way of mass contact. Pre- 
sently however relief operations have engaged their atten- 
tion, for Ganga’s three tributaries viz. Bhoorhi Gandak, 
Bagumati and Lakhandevi or Lakshmana have caused a 
havoc, unheard of and unseen. Among the most affected 
thanas are Patepur, Katra, Sedipur, Belsand, Shivahar, 
Sitamarhi and Berginia, which were to be covered by 
Vinoba in this round. 

On his way to Dholi Sakra on Sunday, the 29th August, 
Vinoba was immensely pleased to meet a carpenter who 
was a self-sufficient spinner. Nay, in his family are carried 
on all operations of cloth, manufactured from _ cotton- 
cultivation to yarn weaving. Vinoba congratulated him 
and remarked that the face of the country would be 
changed if all of us worked like him. 

Workers’ meeting was held in the afternoon. They 
confessed that they had done no Bhoodan work at all 
during the last nine months and an office-bearer of the 
Thana Congress observed that no work could be done until 
December, for they were all busy in flood-relief. Vinoba 
smiled at the ignorance of the man and gently asked him 
whether they had any respect for the resolutions passed 
by the State Congress. It set him a-thinking and when the 
workers again met at night, they promised to complete 
the Thana quota by December next. 

In his post-prayer address that day, Vinoba appealed 
to the people to reap the harvest of love, which was possi- 
ble only if they extended the domain of their family from 
the limits of their little house to that of the whole village. 
“The flood calamity teaches us,” said he, “ the baselessness 
of earning land and wealth for the self alone. We must 


remember what Kabir bade us and donate with all the 
heart: 


“Pani badho nav men ghar badho dam, 
Donon hath uleechiye, yahi sayano kam.” 

[When thére is excess of water in the boat or of money 
in the home, the wise throw it out by both the hands.] 

‘He also warned them that though the flood had 
turned their harvest into a waste, but the greater calamity 
was that they sat idle and had little to do at home. He 
asked them to take to spinning and local crafts. 

At Raghunathpur on the 30th, Vinoba encamped at 
the Primary School whose children seemed to be feeling 
very enthusiastic and active. In his evening discourse, 
Vinoba pointed out the great difference between funds or 
subscriptions and Bhoodan. The proceeds of the former 
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were sent out of the village while that of the latter would 
remain with them and be utilized for the sake of the land- 
less in their midst. The object was to abolish the owner- 
ship or trade of land. 


Next day, Vinoba was in Muzaffarpur town, his third 
visit to the place. As in July last, Vinoba encamped at the 
Bihar Khadi Samiti headquarters. The main attraction was 
a special meeting of the executive of the Samiti for 
chalking out a detailed plan of Khadi work in Bihar. 
Vinoba attended the meeting for two hours from nine to 
eleven in the morning. They have decided to have one 
centre in every thana of Bihar and equip their workers 
with the manifold features of village-betterment through 
the medium of Bhoodan Yagna and village industries. 


Start a Sarvodaya Vichar Mandal 


Vinoba addressed them fcr forty-five minutes. He sug- 
gested them to start a Sarvodaya Vichar Mandal for the 
province. It should be mukta (free) with no burdens 
except moral and act as an advisory body for all construc- 
tive activities in the State. It must grow into a nerve- 
centre of thought. One of its functions would also be to 
look to the expansion and penetration of Khadi. They 
could expect little from the Congress which was like a 
Dharmashala and did not command much confidence of the 
people. It could not help the Khadi work to any sizable 
extent. Nor from any other party. So they had to depend 
on themselves. But Khadi was not mere relief. It was the 
symbol of non-violence or the Sarvodaya Idea. It must be 
able to stand against the mill-industry. They should build 
such an atmosphere as to deepen it in the life of the 
people for both Khadi and mill-cloth could not go together. 
Hence it must find a definite place in our life as also in our 
economic planning. Vinoba stressed that Khadi should not 
be isolated from village industries. In fact, it formed a part 
of them and we must see how they become an integral 
part of our existence. For this, he went on to state that 
new workers would be required and old workers need be 
given re-orientation. Besides, they must impart knowledge 
to the village spinners — knowledge not only of Sarvo- 
daya Gyana and Dharma but also of world events. In fact, 
for every eight hours of work, ore hour should be devoted 
to general knowledge. The Khadi workers must take their 
regular class and it must be included in their wage-hours 
too. Also, they would have to develop Khadi in their own 
self-reliant and independent manner. They could take a 
very prominent part in Bhoodan work, both in land-distri- 
bution and cloth self-sufficiency-cum-Gram Raj establish- 
ment. Lastly, he reminded them that there were 22 items 
in the constructive programme that Bapu gave us. Nature 
Cure was one of them. Though none of us could claim to 
have followed it all his life, yet we must always remember 
that it has a very prominent and lasting place in our 
village life. All this they could do through ‘ Sarvodaya 
Vichar Mandal’. 


The journey from Muzaffarpur to Bhikampur on 
ist September presented a pathetic spectacle. On both 
sides of the road were poor families whose huts had been 
washed away by the wild and irate floods. Most of them 
were Harijans. The village Bhikampur itself was badly 
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smashed, with about three-fourth of its houses gone, Yet, 
the people suffered from woeful inertness. When some 


members of the touring party (including an American 
lady who was there for a week) went round the village, 
used, its bricks scattered all 


they found a well lying un 
round. When they asked the local people why they did not 
they seemed to be 


fix up the bricks themselves 
unconcerned. Then the members of the party gathered 


some requisite material and began working on the well. 
This goaded the residents to activity and they assured 
them that they would now make the well serviceable. 

In the afternoon came some people who pointed out 
how faultily the flood relief was being distributed and that 
only the vocal people, even though they might not deserve 
it, got the upper hand. Vinoba referred to it in his post- 
prayer meeting and pointed out that the solution lay only 
in their transforming the village into one family. But they 
were behaving, he regretted, in just the contrary manner. 
“he cinemas in your Muzaffarpur town,” said he, “are 
as usual in spite of the vast, sweeping flood 
tragedy. Where the people are not alive to the feelings of 


their neighbours that is a paralized society. IT am not 


wonder-struck at it. For, our society has been broken up 
social, 


into fragments. Immovable differences, economic, 
etc. have sapped our vitality. Not that there is no love 
among the people, only its flow is held up. This has resul- 
ted in almost deadening our normal sensations even as the 
water of a stagnant pool becomes unfit for drinking.” 
Concluding, he called upon the people to demand work in 
lieu of which they should meet their needs. The principle 
of free aid would ruin them altogether. They could not get 
free aid for all time. There were so many public bodies, 
specially the Khadi Samiti, in Muzaffarpur district that 
there was no reason for them to remain without work in 
their hands. “ To eat without work is sin. And I remember 
the immortal law ‘Happiness increases on distribution 
_ while misery decreases.’ Give it a trial and you will see the 
- change.” 

Next day, Vinoba encamped at the English High School 
at Chhapra. A well was under construction. There Vinoba 
found labourers working at it. He stood there for some 
time. He saw school boys roaming about. He called a few 
of them and asked, “ Why don’t you help the labourer- 
friends ? Your well would be ready much earlier then.” 
“Jt is hard work,” replied one of them, “and we are not 
practised to it.” “ Did you have a practice of reading books 
when you came to the school first ? As you acquired the 
habit of reading, you must also learn how to work.” They 
blushed and felt lost. 

5 In the noon some members of the touring party went to 
the village, appealed for land gifts and got them. They were 
_ staggered to know from the village people that none had 


running 


es approached them so far for Bhoodan though they had 
heard Vinoba Baba’s name. Deploring this fact in his post- 


prayer address, Vinoba remarked, “ While the mass is 
flood-affected, our workers are inertia-affected. We must 
all work, rich or poor, high or low, teacher or the taught, 
and make it a point to do some productive physical labour 
every day.” Asking them to live as members of one family, 
he added, “Today the land of both rich and the poor has 
been submerged under water. This teaches you to donate 
all land to me. You have the wisdom for quarrel and fight 
against each other but not to settle quarrels. For that you 
run to Muzaffarpur and Patna. Will they give you justice ? 
The burden of idlers, police, jail, vakils and judges has been 
imposed upon you. Rather you have taken it on your head. 
Vakils are interested in the increase of disputes. If you 
meet any doctor, he would say that the ‘season is dull.’ 
That is, he is prosperous and has a good season when more 
and more people fall ill. Thus they are all interested in 
seeing you ill and fighting. I, therefore, warn you to 
resolve your disputes yourselves and to have your own 
garden-dispensary as also your own school.” 

On the way to Janarh on the third a good number of 
women, including some literate girls, greeted Vinoba on 
the way. They were singing 2 Bhoodan song in Khadi Boli, 
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Shri Ramvilas Sharma, the acting party-in-charge, reques- 
ted them to accompany and give a song in their own 
native tongue. Then they walked about two miles, and 
merrily sang. They also related their tale of dependency 
and woe. Vinoba asked them to take courage, begin spin- 
ning and take out some time for acquiring new Gyana 
(knowledge) too. Shri Rambriksha Benipuri, Bihar’s 
famous Hindi writer, saw Vinoba in the day and was with 
him for more than an hour. 

In the course of his post-prayer address he assured the 
people, ‘Sat Yug is coming’ with a fast speed. Do you 
know that our Shastras say that while Kali Yug lasts for 
one year, Dwapara for two, Treta for three and Sat Yug 
for four. Kali Yug is nearing its end. Sat Yug is to 
commence. Wherever you go, people are ready to part 
with land. Only workers are not reaching them in required 
numbers. They come for a day or so as do members of 
some reception committee. I do not want my reception but 
that of my thought. Let it be propagated extensively and 
let us adopt the new way of life of giving before taking, 
of feeding before eating. Bhoodan is both revolutionary 
and distress-relieving. It is for a new Dharma.” 

On the last day of the week Vinoba was at Saidpur. At 
noon while he was attending to his correspondence, there 
were a few earth tremors. Fortunately, they were very 
mild. The attendance in the evening prayer was very large 
that day, exceeding fifteen thousand. Vinoba told them 
that they could turn the disaster into a blessing if they 
brought their hearts nearer. For that they should share 
their weal and woe together. Then he placed his five-point 
programme for the flood-affected areas. First, the fallen 
houses in the villages should be rebuilt with the help of 
local aid and voluntary labour. Secondly, every landholder 
big or small, must donate one-sixth or more of his or her 
land so that residents of the village may convert it into a 
family. Thirdly, those who could afford to pay must take 
no aid gratis. Fourthly, people must demand work and 
remain idle no more so that they may earn their where- 
withal themselves. Fifthly, to avoid the post-flood cala- 
mities they should take the precaution of keeping their 
homes, wells, lanes and neighbourhood clean for which 
all the inhabitants of the village, literate or otherwise, 
well-to-do or poor, could work together with brooms, pick- 
axes and baskets, cleanliness being a part of religion 
itself. 

On finishing his speech, Vinoba asked a boy about 
fifteen and sitting in front, whether he followed the five 
points. Vinoba called him near and bade him speak out. 
Hesitatingly, the boy gave three points: land-gifts, taking 
nothing free and keeping village clean. He then called 
another. This boy about eighteen stood on the dais and 
with the confidence of a speaker recollected all the five 
points vividly. Vinoba gave him a warm pat on the back 
and when he asked the boy whether he would follow them 
and communicate these points to those in his village, he 
replied with a smile ‘ Yes’. 

Dr. Sukharandas, formerly of Nature-cure clinic, 
Uruli Kanchan, Poona, was with the party throughout the 
week. Shri A. W. Sahasrabuddhe and Shri Vallabhaswami 
of Sarva Seva Sangh, also came for a day. Vinoba would 
be in flood-devastated parts of Muzaffarpur district for 
about two weeks more. 


17-9-54 


By Vinoba Bhave 


BHOODAN YAJNA 
[ Land-Gifts Mission ] 
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ENCOURAGE SALT-FARMING 
(By Swami Sitaram) 

Dr. Ambedkar, in the House of the People 
referred to the topic of salt duty. I hope the 
Parliament will not commit the blunder of re- 
imposing salt duty. 

Rather, the lands on which salt is naturally 
grown or can be artificially cultivated may be 
treated as lands liable to assessment on a mode- 
rate scale. Let the present expert salt staff be 
utilized in teaching the salt producers up-to-date 
methods of salt-making. The salt made may not 
be condemned. Let the salt-makers grow 
different varieties of salt as growers of paddy do 
on different varieties of land. Let salt also be, 
like wheat, paddy and rice, an article of purchase 
and sale in the markets. Those who can afford 
will buy rock salt like Bangarutheegelu variety 
of paddy of West Godavari of Andhra State. 
Others will go in for cheaper varieties. 

Salt is necessary not only for human 


- consumption but is utilized for cattle, as manure 


for lands, for fish-curing, etc. Cheaper varieties 
will be used for less important purposes and the 
dearer varieties for human consumption. 

I request that this proposal may be 
considered. 


13-9-’54 
[I commend this for serious consideration by Govern- 
ment, Salt-farming must be widely encouraged and any 
monopolistic control on salt manufacture or trade and 
commerce must give place to full freedom. This will help 
to reduce unemployment on our coasts which will be used 
for salt-farming. Technical education necessary for this 
should be provided for by starting appropriate institutions. 
19-9-’54 M. P.] 


East and West 


Mr Chester Bowles, former U. S. Ambas- 
sador to India, recently advised his country to 
speak to the Hast in the following terms: 

“For generations, the West took from you (i.e, the 
East) more than it gave you. The wealth that flowed 
from India, Indonesia and other Asian nations to the 
capitals of Europe helped to build universities, rail- 
roads and ships. Some of that wealth even helped 
indirectly in building the United States. 

“This flow of wealth from the East to the West 
came at a time when moral standards in the world 
were different from those of today. Recognizing this 
change and recognizing also the great needs of the 
underdeveloped nations of the world, we now propose 
to offer you our financial assistance and support. 

“We ask nothing in return except your own all- 
out efforts on behalf of your people to create a broader 
prosperity, and expanding opportunities.” (The Free 
Press Journal, 21-9-’54) e 

The East must thank Mr Bowles for such a 
frank statement on the relationship that has 
existed till now between the East and the West, 
commonly termed as colonialism or imperialism 
in the East. If the West is really minded to aid 
the East, it must now at least end or mend it, 
even as the earnest of the West’s change of heart. 
Unfortunately, the military aid to Pakistan and 
the recent SEATO manoeuvres tella different tale 
from the words Mr Bowles wishes his country to 
tell us. However, let us hope he succeeds in 
convincing his countrymen to begin to address 
the East in those terms. 


26-9-'54 os 
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A PLEA FOR INTROSPECTION 
Why Do We Dislike Communism ? 
Communism, some will argue, as though 
nothing further need be said, is Materialism. 
This is true. Theoretical communism is dialectical 
materialism. It has no room for transcendental 
forces or purposes. It shows only contempt for 
what men term “spiritual” ideas. But an im- 
partial historian is bound to notice and to declare 
that, in past epochs, the most determined 
defenders of human rights —the leaders of the 
American Revolution, in fact—have been 
dubbed materialists. The traditional religious 
institutions which lay claim to _ preserving 
spiritual ideas have been traditionally insensible 
to crimes of injustice and opposed to the great 
forward movements of history. 


A moral energy initiated their revolutionary 
movement which ended —and failed, we think 
— in modern communism. It is foolish to ignore 
or deny this, or to refuse to consider the possibi- 
lity that the materialism of modern social move- 
ments has been a direct reaction to the crude 
indifference to human _ suffering shown by 
orthodox, institutional religion. 


But communism, it is insisted, would take 
away by force the right of the individual to pri- 
vate property. This is also true. But is it the 
idea of losing our property which offends, or the 
idea of force ? We are perfectly willing to admit 
that totalitarian communism is a travesty of the 


ideals of the early socialists and admit 
further, that the socialists may have been 


extremely naive in their hopes for a classless  _ 
society in which possessions no longer count for 


anything with anybody. But the record of our 


moral ideals must nevertheless be kept straight. . g: 


The men or Gods whom we admire the most are 
not remembered for their attachment to property, 


but for quite other qualities. The idea of sharing ae 


one’s possessions freely is not a subversive idea. 
The idea of not caring about possessions at all is 
a noble conception honoured in every great 


philosophy the world has known. Let us admit 


it, however much we protest, that the world is — 
not “ ready ” for such arrangements. 


We are now able to identify with some 


precision what we think is wrong with commu- 


nism: It destroys the right of the individual to 
share his possessions according to his own deci- 
sion. Communism attempts to constrain the prac- 
tice of a moral ideal, and in doing so completely 
changes its character. Compelled sharing is not 
moral, and it is not, therefore, sharing. Least of 
all is it the realization of an ideal, for a hwman 
ideal must be freely chosen by human beings. 
Unless we pursue this analysis, and arrive 
at this conclusion, or something like it, we may 
easily fall into the trap of imagining that capita- 
lism and free enterprise are somehow moral 
systems which are endangered by the immoral 
system of communism. The only thing that can 
be said about capitalism and free enterprise, in 
this connection, is that they have not as yet been 
constituted absolute barriers to moral— that is, 
free — behaviour by human. beings. And to this 
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should be added that the customs, practices, and 
folklore of capitalism and free enterprise have 
few, if any, interests in common with genuine 
human freedom; that it is something of a 
historical accident that they seem, at this 
juncture, to go together. 

In communism, all the social virtues have 
gone totalitarian. They have become cruel, grace- 
less compulsions which amount to ultimate 
betrayal of the motives from which they sprang. 
This is authentic materialism. But because 
communism was propagated by angry intell- 
ectuals and adopted by embittered masses, the 
rest of the world is now preparing to submit 
itself to the guidance of angry anti-intellectuals, 
supported by the fearful and resentful rest of the 
masses of the world. This, too, is authentic 


materialism. 
(Adapted from Manas, 26-5-’54) 
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DEMOCRACY AND LURE OF OFFICE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

A very interesting case of democratic beha- 
viour on the part of a responsible Minister of 
State in England has just been noticed in the 
Indian Press. I reproduce it below from the 
A.I.C.C. Economic Review, 15-9-’54 : 

“Sir Thomas Dugdale, the British Minister of Agri- 
culture in Sir Winston Churchill’s Cabinet, fell from 
office in the month of July; but the fall of the very 
likable and liked Sir Thomas passed almost unnoticed 

‘in our country. His resignation, however, is one of 
those happenings which confirm faith in the democratic 
system and enhance the prestige of the British Parlia- 
ment. 

“The resignation was the result of an inquiry in 
the conduct of five civil servants, following a single- 
handed fight for the rights of a compulsorily dis- 
possessed landowner by Lt. Commander Marten, It 
would appear that the disposal of Grichel Down, a 
parcel of Dorsetshire acres, by Mr C. G. Eastwood, 
Permanent Commissioner of Crown Lands, was an act 
of injustice to a private citizen, which caused the 
trouble. Faced as we are with a veritable spate of 
ejectment of tenants in almost all the States of the 
Indian Union, we can certainly view with amazement 
that the unjust dispossession of a cultivating owner in 
Britain should lead to the appointment of a Committee 
by Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, which 
examined a report of an enquiry conducted by 
Sir Andrew Clark. This Committee recommended that 
Mr C. G. Eastwood should be transferred to another 
post, but it advised that no action should be taken 
against the remaining four. 

“Tt should be noted that Sir Thomas Dugdale, who 
has the air of a brisk jolly farmer and is the very 
antithesis of the ambitious politician, was hardly in 
any way responsible for the lapse of the Civil Servants 
but,.as he told the House, he accepted fully the doctrine 
of Ministerial responsibility and would be no party to 
weakening it, since ‘ that must have the disastrous effect 
of bringing Civil Servants into party politics.’ 

“As a tailpiece it may be added that before the 
week was out, the two Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
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Ministry, Mr G. R. H. Nugent and Lord Carrington, 
decided that they too shared Sir Thomas’s responsi- 
bility for what had happened and should resign. They 
offered their resignations to the Prime Minister 
Sir Winston Churchill, however, was unable to accept 
them, deeming that these junior ministers had nothing 
to atone. At his request they decided to remain at 
their posts.” 

After narrating the English episode as above, 
the A.I.C.C. Review concludes to say: 

“The story of this eviction of a landowner in 
Britain is pregnant with meaning and a lesson for us in 
India. We would commend the story to all.” 

No more comments are needed here. But the 
episode naturally leads us to turn our eye to 
our own country and how our Ministers behave. 
Surely in such matters much remains to be learnt 
by us and we have hardly begun to realize that 
we have to build up democratic traditions 
of this nature with due detachment, scrupulous 
care and zealous perseverance. Shri Giri’s 
resignation from the Central Cabinet is a good 
instance from that point of view. This is not to 
go into examining it at any length here. The 
chief point to be noted in this episode is that 
Mr Giri, when he felt that he could not conscien- 
tiously agree to carry on as a Minister, he quitted 
the post. As he put it in his letter of resignation 
to the Prime Minister : 

“There is a consensus of opinion among labour 
leaders and other public men that if the awards of 
Tribunals are to be upset by executive action, the 
institutions of arbitration and adjudication will not only 
suffer irreparable damage but will give a handle to 
extreme and irresponsible sections to throw the entire 
economic structure of this country out of gear. They 
also feel that modification of an award by executive 
action will set at nought the considered judicial deci- 
sions by influencing the executive. 

“In the circumstances, I am convinced that I 
should tender my resignation of the office of Labour 
Minister.” 

What is more noteworthy in our conditions 
is where he says: 

“After a public life of nearly four decades in the 
cause of labour and of industrial peace, I cannot let a 
feeling grow that on account of lure of office, or for 
personal vanities, I have failed in my duty to the 
workers and to the country. 

“You will permit me to say that I cannot stifle 
the dictates of my conscience which naturally, are 
above all laws, conventions, personal advantages and 
inclinations,” 

Not only such things, but also considerations 
of personal or party prestige etc. should not come 
in the way of doing the right thing in a demo- 
cratic way. Mr Giri*raised a fundamental issue 
for the Cabinet and he could not carry the Cabi- 
net with him. As the issue was a matter of prin- 
ciple for him he left the Cabinet in good grace 
and as its friend. It is a matter of joy indeed that 
the Prime Minister was able to fill in the vacancy 
with an equally experienced veteran labour leader 
like Shri Khandubhai Desai. I congratulate both 
the Prime Minister and Shri Khandubhai Desai, 
for the sense of responsibility and obedience to 
the dictates of duty that inspired them to behave 
as they did in this internal Cabinet crisis. 

The crisis was brewing silently for a few 
months last, and it came to its climax when a judi- 
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cial tribunal’s award was interfered with by the 
executive, legally empowered though it was to do 
so. The Finance Minister of the Government of 
India said in its defence that it was to mind the 
larger interests of lakhs of investors in banks 
rather then those of a few thousand bank em- 
ployees. It is surprising that he could miss to 
see, when he said so, that it contained an asper- 
sion that the Tribunal did not mind these in- 
terests, which, really speaking, are the interests 
of the great bank money-lords or industrialists 
who mostly control and are helped by the banks. 
It also suggested that the bank interests were as 
if not awake nor competent to put their 
case before the Tribunal. However, he sub- 
mitted to the pressure of the events and 
said in Parliament that an official enquiry 
in alliance with the Reserve Bank will be 
made to view the whole situation created by 
Government interference. This was something 
surprising, specially because it was learnt that 
not an official but a kind of impartial judicial 
inquiry would be instituted before the year was 
out. This was the least that Government could 
do to retrieve the democratic practice that, it 
seemed, was in danger. It is a matter of sincere 
congratulations for the Prime Minister and the 
Labour Minister that a judicial inquiry has been 
formally announced. 

There was another case of ministerial resigna- 
tion, in these days, worthy to be noted. Shri R. K. 
Patil resigned his ministership in view of his 
differences with his Chief Minister. The lure of 
offices must not be too much for our ministers; 
because it is a veritable rock where the slender 
ship of democratic government in India, which 
we begin to establish in our country now, might 
endanger itself. 

29-9-’54 


TWO ANNIVERSARIES 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The second week of September is remark- 
able for two noteworthy anniversaries. One, 
September 9, which is the date on which, exactly 
two years ago, Shri Kishorlalbhai departed 
from our midst; the other, September 11, 
Shri Vinoba’s ,60th birthday —his Diamond 
Jubilee. The first is a death anniversary, the 
second a birth anniversary. When I talk of them 
together here, this difference between them, to 
our common view, might seem odious, but ac- 
cording to the two noble personalities of whom 
I propose to write here, both life and death are 
alike, as to them both are phases or stages of an 
eternal existence in which we have our being. 

It was in 1921 that I left the Elphinstone 
college and joined Gandhiji’s Satyagraha Ashram 
at Sabarmati. The small school of the Ashram 
was then a sapling of National Education which 
we now see sprouting as a mighty tree. Edu- 
cation being my chosen profession in life I 
attached myself to the school. This gave me the 
opportunity to know Shri Kishorlalbhai and 
Shri Vinoba who were teachers there. I came in 
a somewhat closer contact with Kishorlalbhai. 
With Vinoba, though I came to know him, there 


a —___——_ 


was hardly any contact, he having left just then 
for Wardha to start there a branch of the 
Satyagraha Ashram, at the request of late 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. In 1934, I went to Wardha 
in connection with the work of the Mahilashram 
and remained there for about two years. I came 
in contact with Vinoba during this period. At 
that time Shri Kishorlalbhai was also there and 
Gandhiji too had established his Ashram at 
Wardha, having left Sabarmati. Kaka Saheb 
Kalelkar was also there. Thus the presence of all 
of them together at Wardha was naturally 


reminiscent of the old days at the Sabarmati 
school. 
Gandhiji’s greatest fortune was that men 


devoted to selfless service and to the pursuit of 
a religious life had come together round him. The 
secret lay in his genius to attract such people to 
himself. He succeeded in his unique mission 
precisely because he was able to draw to himself 
such devoted co-workers. 

What a curious assemblage of human 
beings do we find among them, looking at those 
who joined him early and those others who came 
to him at different periods of his life! What 
different types did they represent — different in 
background, temperament, capacity, training 
and, most of all, in the attitude towards life. 1 am 
not speaking here of the thousands spread all 
over the country who drew inspiration from him, 
but of the few who constituted his Ashram. It 
was perhaps the late Shri Mahadevbhai who 
wrote, — humorously, of course, but in words 
which seemed true to some, — that the Ashram 
was a zoo of different types of men. The sceret 
of Gandhiji’s power to achieve Swaraj lay in his 
ability to be a focal point to which converged an 
endless variety of able men and women, fired 
with the zeal to live a religious and dedicated 
life. Thus did he canalize the energy of a multi- 
tude of such men and women into constructive 
effort for the nation, awakened in them the capa- 
city for integrating diverse elements of their 
personality to one co-ordinated end,—=#in short, 
he gave them a new initiation. Thus did he har- 
ness the great inner or spiritual strength of the 
nation to the service of the motherland and 
humanity, effected a harmonization of knowledge 
and action in the life of many of us and forged 
from it, throughout the length and breadth of 
India, a massive experiment of Karma-yoga, 
directed towards the welfare of the society. 

In a way, this national Yoga — such nation- 
wide Sadhana of our people had its early 
beginnings in the life of our nation a long time 
before 1915—the year when Gandhiji came 
to India. Efforts were already in progress 
to reorganize our social and_ political life 
on the rock-like foundation of true religion 
inspiring and energizing national life and 
culture. The ideal of Moksha (absolution) 
through service preached by Shri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa and especially by Swami Viveka- 
nand ; zealous efforts made by the Arya Samaj 
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for the revival of the old Aryan way of life; the 
Theosophical Movement devoted to the old 
Hindu ideal but in terms of the modern age and 
shrouded in a type of neo-mysticism; the 
Prarthana Samaj ideology, particularly in Wes- 
tern India, inspired for the most part by the 
Bhakti ideal resembling that of the medieval 
saints; and lastly the rise of modern Western 
thought — the product of the new English edu- 
cation — with its insistence on social reform ; 
—all these forces were at work behind the 
Indian Renaissance which Gandhiji was to lead 
to fruition, after his advent on the Indian scene 
my 1915. 

This great movement of New India’s 
Sadhana was at that time flowing along two 
broad and distinct streams; one of which was 
headed by stalwarts like Shri Lokamanya and 
Shri Aurobindo, and the other by those like late 
Justice Ranade and Gokhale. The confluence of 
these two streams was achieved in the Gandhian 
era, and the nation’s strength that flowed 
through diverse channels was welded into one 


common pool; though it may be noted that, if 


we look closely at the individuals constituting 


that unique confluence, we may yet find them 


flowing inwardly in their own individual way. 
What Gandhiji did, by the unique alchemy of 


his moral and spiritual breadth and vision, was 
to draw them all together as an integrated group 


and make of them, to speak in mathematical 


a, terms, a function of one common term — the 
_ €mancipation of the Motherland through moral 


oa means. It would not be wrong to say that 
+ Gandhiji’s Ashram was a model specimen of 


such confluence and commingling of these 


= streams. With Shri Kaka Saheb and Swami 
_ Anand, who came from the Ganga of Lokamanya, 


was thrown together in perfect harmony 


Shri Kishorlalbhai who came flowing along the 
_ Yamuna of Gokhale. Shri Vinoba did not belong 
____ to the first and though he cannot be said to have 
___ come from the second, he may yet be included in 
it from the tint and the tone of his bearing and 


his genius. He had in him more of Bhakti, which 


we see as the distinguishing attribute of the 


Prarthana Samaj school of thought. However 
the springs of his dedication and those of 
Shri Kishorlalbhai were a little different from 
each other. I am not writing this here to discuss 


ig _ them in any detail. I just put down here what 


comes out easily to the pen, as I reminisce about 
these two saintly elders, whom I have had the 


-_ good fortune to meet and work with. 


Ideas of Karma i.e. action and Sannyas i.e. 


_Yenunciation or giving up of action as denoting 


two different but equally important attitudes 
towards life lie inextricably woven at the very 
source of the cultural and spiritual life of India. 
They have not only influenced individuals here 


_and there but our entire spiritual, social and cul- 


tural life. Take the Gita for instance : This ques- 
tion is the root of its exposition on life and it 
resolves the question in a manner that makes it 
the Book on our way of life and culture. The age 
of Shraman culture of Buddha and Mahavir 
resolved this question in its own way. Both these 
great men — who were the harbingers of a new 


age in our history —decided it in favour of 


Sannyas which, therefore, gained in this period, 
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a status of the most noble way of life. These two 
seers also propounded a new philosophy which 
was in accord with their teaching and in which 
Nirvan ie. the cessation of our being and 
becoming, and Karmanash i.e. cessation of 
Karma or active life were held forth as the most 
important things. 

During the period when this age entered on 
its downward curve —as every one moving as 
it does in the manner of a wheel has both an up- 
ward and a downward curve —-the society in its 
downward curve witnessed an excess of cessation 
or rejection of action, out of tune with the whole 
of life. The barren philosophy to which the 
original purity of the Master’s doctrine de- 
generated, was felt to be a partial or truncated 
truth, in no more than a limited sense, and it was 
found necessary once again to go to the root of 
the matter and restate and answer the problem 
afresh. This was done by Shankaracharya. He 
could not, of course, deny the truth of the great 
life-force which Sannyas is. He himself embraced 
Sannyas, but he kept to himself, in his own life, 
the love of his mother and took to the dis- » 
interested service of the people, in the cause of 
Truth as he saw and realized. He reorganized 
the institution of Sannyas and pointed out the 
important place of the house-holder’s stage of 
life in our social orderz .His was the creed of 
knowledge mellowed and shaped by Bhakti, com- 
passion and devotion. This produced such a 
change in the climate of the age as if a new 
philosophy and a new vision had been granted 
to the people. The Gita ideal was re-established 
in the Indian society. But once again decadence 
set in giving rise to the arid intellectualism of 
the Vedant and a lot of pointless controversy 
between competing schools of its philosophy. The 
subsequent history is quite interesting, but it 
would be out of place to go into it here. If I have 
considered it right to touch things here, it is 
because Shri Vinoba has been advocating for 
sometime past a new synthesis of Buddha and 
Shankar and the building up, at present, of a 
new way of life for our people on its basis. 


Looked at from this point of view, 
Shri Kishorlalbhai was more a Vaishnav than a 
Shaiva or a Smarta.* He had been nourished 
with the spiritual milk of the saintly culture to 
be found in the Swaminarayan sect. This sect 
leans more to Vaishnavism than to Smarta 
Hinduism. Vinoba too like him has been nourish- 
ed on the milk of the age of our medieval saints. 
He has, no doubt, drunk deep at the fount of 
Sanskrit Shastras, but his inner being has found 
a more wholesome and nourishing food from the 
literature of medieval saints, especially the saints 
of Maharashtra. The life of these saints is full 
of the Vaishnava temperament, but the Sannyas 
or Vairagya to be found in them is of a different 
hue. Vinoba has always had that rather intense 
disposition to an austere life and the extreme 
concentration on one’s objective which are the 
distinguishing characteristics of Maharashtrian 
saints. The influence of this temperament can 
be seen in his life, in his speech and in his 
writing. It is found in him right from the days 


* Follower of traditional Hinduism as set forth by 
the Smritis. 
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of the Ashram school. Even at the risk of length- 
ening the article I will give here one or two 
instances of his this quality : 

There was a rule in the Ashram school in 
its early days under Vinoba that students should 
take bath early in the morning at four in the 
river. No change was made in this rule even in 
the coldest season. Once the cold was so severe 
that the moment Vinoba had a dip in the water 
his body stiffened and began to flow down the 
stream almost like a log of wood. The students 
who had accompanied him rescued him out of the 
water in the nick of time. 

Another example, though of a different sort, 
is as follows: It happened at the Wardha 
Ashram. A girl student was placed under his 
charge by her father for her education. The 
simple girl obeyed the teacher to the best of her 
capacity. Shri Vinoba had her hair cut off — one 
might say as a symbol of her initiation into 
pupilage — and right away started teaching her 
Shankar’s commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 

It is hardly necessary to point out what these 
éxamples tell us about him. It is obvious that 
Vinoba has always had this bent for rigorous 
discipline proper to Sannyas. And this to such 
an extent that he hardly ever seemed to have 
realized that there existed another entity — the 
society, different from the individual and 
possessed of its own independent status. He 
never gave any thought to the fact that 
apart from one’s individuality, a part of ones 
existence lay incorporated in the society also. He 
was quietly playing his part — which was in 
accord with his disposition and capacity — in the 
glorious manner of a Karma-yogi in the vast and 
extensive scheme of work which Gandhiji had 
placed before his followers and the country. 
Which was the reason why most people did not 
know much about him until recently. 

This attitude of Vinoba underwent an auto- 
matic change with Gandhiji’s departure from our 
midst. He then had an opportunity to look at and 
know the Indian society from close quarters. In 
1934-35 the Gandhian workers had set up an 
organization The Gandhi Seva Sangh, for 
undertaking social work on Gandhian lines. 
Gandhiji entrusted the organization to the care 
of Kishorlalbhai who continued to guide its ac- 
tivities as long as it lasted. Vinoba was not even 
«4 member of this Sangh, though he did not dis- 
approve of it. His position and that of others like 
him who had not formally joined the Sangh was, 
as Shri Kishorlalbhai humorously described It, 
that of aar-ar i.e. non-member members.* 


But after Gandhiji’s departure, Vinoba was, so to 
say, forced to direct his gaze on society and 
realize his responsibility in this respect. The 
change is noteworthy. He then aecepted to guide 
the Sarva Seva Sangh and the Sarvodaya Sam- 
~ *The word axq in Sanskrit carries a double 
meaning: (i) a civilized person, (ii) a member of an 
organization. 
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melan. One might say that with this change, he 
began learning and teaching new lessons not only 
for himself but also for the country. 

It was after this change that Vinoba dis- 
covered the idea of the Bhoodan Yajna. And in 
the course of his journeyings in its behalf, he had 
the perception of the power of the society — 
which he then resolved to serve with undivided 
devotion. That shows that his is a growing per- 
sonality and that his Sadhana too was funda- 
mentally one of achieving the swmmum bonum 
of life through service and not through Sannyas. 
Gandhiji’s work consisted in the reconstruction 
and renovation of the Indian life. It was basically 
an effort to spiritualize the society. That was the 
reason why he was able to attract to himself rare 
workers imbued with spirituality. Shri Kishorlal- 
bhai and Vinoba were among them the most 
distinguished. 

Starting from their different bases and pro- 


gether, these two Sadhakas had come very close 
to each other in later years owing especially to 


ceeding ahead in the spiritual life evenly to-_ po 


the Bhoodan work. How does it matter ifone of 
them is now no more? Such never die. They live —_ 
eternally in their wise co-workers and in the 


large circle of their lovers and admirers. Today 


Vinoba represents not only himself but also a 


Kishorlalbhai. It is his firm conviction that our 


Swaraj cannot blossom forth in its perfection 
unless we reconstruct our society on the founda- 


* Se 


tion of religion and spirituality. It was on this “3 


very basis that Gandhiji had awakened the x 


people to a dream of glorious India and created 


in them the urge for independence which brought — m 
us freedom. The next step would naturally be 
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to imbibe thoroughly the spirituality of the Bee : 
Gandhian age and to go forward. It is for those 


who are left behind to do so. Vinoba is doing it __ 


today 


and Sarvodaya is not possible without the spirit 


of mutual help and co-operation from all. Such a 
co-operation would be achieved only when every 
citizen pledges himself to pursue his work in the ~ 


spirit of a Yaina, for the service of society. The 
only way to cultivate this spirit lies in observing 
Swadeshi Dharma i.e. the duty towards one’s 
immediate neighbours. The ideas of Bhoodan, 
Sampattidan, Shramadan etc. all spring from this 
sense of duty towards the neighbour. To cherish 
love and service for one’s neighbours without in 
any way betraying the interests of the humanity 
is Yajna which is the foundation of Rita i.e. the 
Divine law which is the basis of the life of the 
world. That is indeed the meaning of the 
Swadeshi Dharma as preached by Gandhiji. 
Vinoba’s Bhoodan Yajna is based on such five- 
fold concept of Freedom, Sarvodaya, Co-opera- 
tion, Service and Swadeshi, which is the core of 


In Gandhiji’s hand the Congress had become ——_— 
the instrument of a cultural and spiritual regene- 
ration. Shri Vinoba has been instrumental in | 
making us see that in the new set-up it does not 
degenerate into merely an instrument of political — 
power. Freedom has to be used for Sarvodaya 
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Gandhian social philosophy. On the occasion of 
his sixtieth birth-day, let us pray to God to grant 
Vinoba long life and health for fulfilling his task 
and to grant us the power and the will to help 
him in his noble mission. May he live for hundred 
years. 

3-9-’54 

(From the original in Gujarati) 

THE MESSAGE OF KHADI 

[From a broadcast talk of Shri Vaikunthbhai L. Mehta, 
the Chairman of the A. I. Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, on 23-9-’54.] 

To millions, today should be a day of 
rejoicing, for on this day 87 years ago was born 
on this land of ours a person who could rank 
among the greatest of benefactors that have ever 
trod on this earth. Although Mahatma Gandhi 
is entitled to be venerated as a saint and a seer, 
the uniqueness of his service to humanity rests 
on the fact that to “the politics of eternity ”’ he 
related ‘“‘ the politics of time ”’. 

Translated into mundane terms, the “ here” 
mattered to him as much as the “ hereafter’. He 
realized more clearly, more acutely than saints 
or seers havejever done that contemplation of the 
infinite is not within the ken of a person with an 
empty stomach. And in his day and in his 
country Gandhiji bore witness to the fact that 
those with unfilled or half-filled stomachs, by far, 
outnumbered those with the wherewithal to sus- 
tain themselves. 

It is as a remedy for this soul-killing poverty 
which robbed India of its spiritual strength that 
Gandhiji set about to drive out the political force 
that was responsible for the degradation, and 
planned to rid us of the economic force that 
brought about glaring inequalities. Half of the 
task has been accomplished, with the withdrawal 
of the British authority ; but half, namely, the 
achievement of economic equality still remains. 

In the field of agriculture, the undone task 
is being attended to by Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
through his Bhoodan campaign. In the sphere 
of industries, the gospel of Khadi was preached 
by Gandhiji and propagated by his co-workers as 
a means of securing economic equality. The 
decentralization of the production and distribu- 
tion of the necessaries of life that this gospel 
connotes, is a counterpart of the Marxist demand 
for the vesting in the workers of the ownership 
of the means of production and distribution. For 
this form of decentralized production, Gandhiji 
selected as eminently suitable the manufacture 
of cloth. This was symbolical; for, on the ruin 
of this industry was built the economic domina- 
tion of Britain over India. It was this industry, 
again, which not only was the most renowned but 
which provided employment for the largest num- 
bers of population. 

The need for this economic reorganization 
remains as keen now as it was in the days when 
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Gandhiji first gave us the message of Khadi. 
Economic power exercised through the highly 
developed Indian textile industry — the products 
of which have almost wholly replaced foreign 
textile manufactures — is largely concentrated in 
a few cities, that industry inspite of its growth 
cannot find employment for the millions its deve- 
lopment has displaced among workers by hand, 
and disparities in conditions of life are even 
larger than before. Withal, pressure on the land 
gets accentuated, under-employment and unem- 
ployment in rural areas are on the increase, and 
there is continuous decay of traditional skills and 
corresponding rise in slovenliness and sloth. 
Hence it is that the Planning Commission 
have accorded to the promotion of Khadi and 
other village industries a central place in their 
first Five-Year Plan. To carry out this part of 
their programme, the Central Government have 
created the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 


- Board and have agreed to place substantial funds 


at its disposal. The plans of the Board for the 
Khadi industry visualize a tenfold increase in 
production in a five-year period. It will be the 
Board’s earnest effort to see that this goal is 
reached. 

But when production increases, there must 
be a corresponding increase in off-take. Some 
part of the larger production will be absorbed by 
Government themselves. For the bulk, however, 
the Board has to turn to the general community 
as customers. To facilitate purchases by the 
public, a system of Khadi hundis has been de- 
vised, as used to be the practice in Gandhiji’s 
own days. The celebration of Gandhiji’s birthday 
by the public was to him an occasion for urging 
wider support to the cause of Khadi, it is as 
Khadi Jayanti alone that he recognized that day. 
Today, the appeal is for the same cause, the ser- 
vice of the half-fed millions in the countryside 
who ask for work and not for doles. The 
President and the Prime Minister as the inheri- 
tors of Gandhiji’s traditions have urged all 
sections of the community to purchase Khadi and 
thus render help to a movement which promotes 
economic equality and can provide productive 
employment for millions. 
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NOTES 


To the Teachers 
The President Dr. Rajendra Prasad, opening 
the new building of a college of the Delhi 
University, made an observation which is 
worthy of attention from the. teaching world. 

’ Emphasizing the great need of selfless 
pursuit of knowledge in our country at present, 
he said, “In our literature of olden days, we 
come across innumerable intellectual luminaries 
who pursued knowledge for its own sake and 
who lived a life of complete dedication to it.” 

He further noted that one of the problems 
facing college authorities was desertion from 
staff. He agreed that it was not unnatural, as one 
might try to improve one’s prospects and be on 
the look-out for better openings. However, he 
remarked, “ Although we cannot be so unrea- 
listic as to altogether ignore or even depreciate 
the importance of material prosperity in life, I 
dare say there are values which transcend mone- 
tary considerations.” And he added that one of 
the causes of the lack of respect for teachers 
among students these days, he believed, was the 
absence of enthusiasm or love for his noble 
profession in the teacher. This obviously tends 
to diminish in the student the sense of discipline 
born of respect for the teacher. It does not 
inspire the student with the love of learning for 
its own sake. Surely this will spell disaster for 
the spread and advancement of true learning 
and real education in our land. 

5-10-54 


An Undesirable Regression 
If any proof was needed to show how the 


public mind will be affected by the revival of 
conferring titles or awards etc., it is to be had 
by having a casual look at our daily press. 
Readers must have noted that even important 
papers like The Times of India, The Hindu etc. 
have begun to write ‘Sir’ Mirza Ismail, ‘Sardar 
Panikkar and so on, as of old. The regression to 
old ways is certainly not necessary nor helpful 
for the advancement of the democratic order. It 
shows that there is a very thin line of demarca- 
‘ tion if at all, between titles and awards. The 
difference is only technical and it is better not 
to avail of it for killing the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. which discourages the use of honorific 
prefixes or suffixes to our names, except those of 
a military or academic nature. 
5-10-54 
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SOCIALIZE THE CLOTH INDUSTRY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
A newspaper gives the following statistics of 


the progress of mill cloth industry in India 
during the last 100 years: 


Year Number of Spindles Looms Workers 
mills (in thousands): (in thousands) (in thousands 

1854 1 30 oa 0.50 

1855 2 47 —_ 0.75 

1856 4 64 —- 1.20 

1858 17 108 0.3 2 

1869 58 393 4.6 10 

1880 108 1,471 13 40 

1889 190 2,667 22 92 é€ 

1901 259 4,933 41 156 ; 

1913 292 6,597 94 251 

1923 344 7,732 143 344 

1933 398 9,580 189 435 

1943 407 10,200 198 625 

1953 — + 11,876 199 732 


This progress of mill-cloth industry during 
the past hundred years is noteworthy in many 


ways. It is really very creditable that our people —__ 


were able to establish and expand this industry 
to its present extent during the British rule and 
in the face of an unequal competition from 
foreign mills. 

The writer who has furnished these statistics 
does not say anything about the amount of money ~ 
invested in it. It will certainly be very interesting — 
to know it from someone who knows it. It should 
also be noted that all this money, running into 
several crores of rupees, having been drawn and 
pressed into the service of private ownership, is 
benefiting the owners of the industry. 

Besides, it has to be remembered that while 
on one hand it grew and prospered, on the other, 
in conjunction with Lancashire it was also res- 
ponsible for the destruction of the great Khadi 
industry of our country. Considering the vast 
unemployment to be found in our midst and the 
complete disintegration of our village life, this 
phenomenon of ‘progress through destruction ’ 
naturally induces one to think along new and 
different lines. In the new set-up after Swaraj, 
this question has assumed even greater im- 
portance than before. 

During the British rule the mill industry, in 
the name of Swadeshi, could appeal to our sense 
of patriotism and as such received a good mea- 
sure of encouragement and patronage. It is no 
longer so and the time has come to re-examine 
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its a ace and imipokeenee in ae economy of ie 
country. 

The statistics given above show that in the 
course of hundred years, the mill-industry has 
been able to provide work only to seven and a 
quarter lakh workers. And if, as the mill-owners 
desire, they are allowed to modernize their 
plants, the number is bound to go down. How- 
ever, it is said that production will rise. It is 
clear that so far as eliminating unemployment 
and providing more employment is concerned, 
this industry cannot help us much. And yet it 
avill continue to eat up the accumulated capital 
of the country, the profit accruing only to a few 
individuais. 

: Nor can it be said that this industry can or 
__-will become self-reliant. It is not so today. It can 
_‘ maintain itself and grow only if the Government 
provides help and support in various ways. For 
example, the taxation policy has to be devised in 
its favour, facilities for export trade provided, 
help rendered in finding out foreign markets and 
in withstanding competition from other coun- 
tries. And if it sells its cloth within the country, 
A: as it does today, the country must be prepared 
-**o suffer unemployment among vast numbers of 
Pits working population — by no means an unim- 
ic S ortant condition we need to fulfil in order to 
_ keep it going. 
<f Another aspect of this industry which too 
must be remembered is that the Government 
-earns from it annually crores of rupees by way 
- of taxes. In this respect the Government and the 
--mill-industry are so to say interlinked. It is 
| a necessary to see that this does not in any way 
affect the country’s interests adversely. Viewed 
from this standpoint all centralized industries are 


AT 


S, linked up with the Government in that they 
~ serve as sources of revenue to the latter. 


= me Looking at the industry from all these points 


¢ importance, viz., in what direction now after 
hundred years are we to reform such centralized 
~ industries? It was in seeking an answer to this 
_ question that the sociologists and economists of 
_. Europe discovered ssocialism. It is true that 
socialism as an ideology of class-conflict has not 
~ much chance in our country. But if our centra- 
lized industries too develop along the same lines 
as in Europe and our Government favours such 
development, then the question of capitalism as 
referred to above cannot but arise here also. In 
fact, as wé can see, it has already started raising 
its head and political parties in the country are 
acting under the shadow of its influence. 
| It has been said that the mill-cloth industry 
-in India would not be nationalized, that is, it 
will continue to function on the basis of private 
ownership. In that case it would be necessary to 
- exercise such control over its working and deve- 
- lopment that it will occupy its just place in the 
new Sarvodaya economy, but not more as it does 
today. 
Economically a nation has not merely to in- 
crease production but also to see that all are 
immediately provided. with work, their pur- 
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 chisial power Pied and everyone diapled to 
do his part in producing what has to be produced. 
For that we will have to build up a new economy 
in which, unlike in the centralized industries, 
there will be no room for the doctrine ‘ might is 
right ’. 

The following are some of the things which 
our new industrial policy must adopt if we now 
intend to take to this new line: 

1. Food, clothing and articles .of general 
household use should not be produced through 
mechanized industries which benefit only a few. 
They should be entirely free from control either 
by outside countries or by particular classes of 
our own. The whole of our people will 
produce all these things through village indus- 
tries and thus achieve real economic inde- 
pendence. 

2. The Government should give -up its 
desire for income from centralized industries in 
respect of such articles. 

3. Instead, it should adopt a policy calcula- 
ted to promote village industries. Moreover, the 
working of the mills should be so controlled and 
restricted that they may not compete with the 
village industries. 

4. For example, in order to enable the 
handioom industry to develop to its full capacity, 
the mills should be asked to produce the neces- 
sary yarn of appropriate quality as a matter of 
the first priority. Production of such yarn should 
be made compulsory for them, that is, the hand- 
loom should not be dependent on the mills. On 


the contrary, the mills should be conducted so as - 


to serve the handloom. / 


5. In addition, if in order to help the pro- : 


duction of Khadi and hand-spun yarn, it is felt 
necessary, the mills may be asked to produce 
good slivers on an adequate scale. 

6. If after fulfilling all these obligations, 
mills still have the capacity for more work, they 


may use it for producing cloth for foreign mar-~ 


kets, care being taken to see that the goods so 
produced are exported to those countries only 
where they are needed and where there is a natu- 
ral scope for such exchange of goods. A blind 
scramble for earning foreign exchange anyhow, 
on the part of a peace-loving country like 
ours, is not proper nor deserving. Today 
there is a great deal of competition among the 
nations of the world for foreign markets, 


which creates an atmosphere of conflict and war. 


This should be avoided. We have to remember 
that we are against imperialism in any form. 

7. The evils of large-scale centralized indus- 
tries can be avoided by reorganizing them as 
small-scale cottage industries using suitable 


hand-driven or power-driven machines. For ex- 


ample, people should be encouraged to produce 
jand-spun yarn and suitable machines should be 
devised for that purpose. This may, in course of 
time, make it possible to provide a good bulk of 
yarn for handlooms through hand-spinning. 
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8. If the cloth industry is RET ee in 
this way, other auxiliary industries too will be- 
come decentralized. This will increase the 
volume of employment, with the result that the 
talent of the educated classes will also be direc- 
ted to various crafts. This will naturally give a 
right orientation to our education also. 


It is necessary to consider the country’s eco- 
nomic, social, educational and industrial plans 
from this point of view. Let us hope that the 
next Five Year Plan will adopt this broader Sar- 
vodaya outlook in formulating its projects in 
various fields. In its absence, not only real 
Swaraj but elimination of war and world-peace 
must also remain impossible of actual achieve- 
ment. It is also the only way to bring about the 
true nationalization or socialization of the cloth 
industry. Our people can never have real econo- 
mic independence without it, 


17-9-’54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 


THE KANUNGO COMMITTEE REPORT 


{Shri S. R. Vasavada, President of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, has issued the following statement 
to the Press :] 


The long awaited report of the Kanungo Committee 
has at last seen the light of the day. The Government of 
India was depending upon the findings and recommenda- 
tions of this Committee in order to formulate its policy 
with regard to various problems facing the Textile Indus- 
try in this country. I am afraid, the report has not been 
able to make any helpful contribution. I am not surprised 
at the disappointing results as most of the members who 
were entrusted with the task, were not intimately con- 
versant with the problems of the Industry. 


The Government was anxious to finding a proper place 
for the handloom industry in the dountry’s economy. The 
handloom industry does not only produce cloth, but has 
great potentiality of providing employment to a large num- 
ber of workers in the country. The Committee suggests that 
the handloom industry should be modernized and 20,000 
weavers every year for six years have to be thrown out 
of employment. What will be the fate of the workers who 
will be thus deprived of their normal and natural occupa- 
tion ? Who is there to find out and provide other suitable 
occupation so that they may not have to suffer the hard- 
ships resulting from unemployment ? The handloom indus- 
try has been considered, if adequately protected and carec- 
fully developed, capable of providing occupations for 
additional persons. But we find here no effort being made 
to explore possibilities in this direction. Instead, we have 
a drastic suggestion to curtail even the present capacity 
of the industry to give employment. We wonder, what 
satisfaction or solace these recommendations will carry to 
the poor handloom weavers whose interest, it was thought, 
will receive careful consideration at the hands of this 
Committee. 


The large-scale Textile Industry also has been treated 
by the Committee in a haphazard manner and I am afraid, 
the Committee have .treaded on the grounds which were 
beyond their terms of reference. Even if they desired to 
look into the question of rehabilitation and rationalization, 
they should have consulted the Labour Organizations which 
are very vitally interested in both these problems. I am 
not aware of any such consultations undertaken by the 
Committee. Rationalization is a process which, as every- 
body knows, is not a matter that can be imposed. The 
very word “rationalization” suggests that the utilization 
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of the resources both human and material should be in a 
rational way. The facts mentioned in the Report, I am 
afraid, do not warrant the conclusions to which the Com- 
mittee has come to with regard to the installation of the - 
automatic looms. On the one hand, the Committee appears , 
to feel that the automatic looms are not good for the 
Industry, and also feels that they are not suitable for most 
of the cloth produced for internal consumption. The only 
reason which they have advanced for introduction of auto- 
matic looms is that they may be useful for promoting the 
export. trade, but at the same time, the Committee says 
that the export market is full of fluctuations and is uncer- 
tain, and therefore, it is very unwise to rely upon that 
market, It passes one’s comprehension how the Committee 
has suggested that 50 per cent of the existing looms should 
be converted into automatic looms if the frets mentioned 
above were before them. The Committee has not made 
any suggestion with regard to 4,000 weavers who are 
likely to be thrown out of employment every year accor- 
ding to their calculation. But when the Committee makes 
the suggestion, it realizes the gravity of the situation that ee 
may be created and makes a vain attempt to soften the eg 
harshness of its suggestion by adding that this replacement — 
of looms and displacement of workers should be done only _ 
by securing agreements with the Labour Organizations 
and if this is not possible, in pursuance of the principles © 2 ee! 
laid down by the Government. ; 


The Kanungo Committee’s recommendation réegardinie ae ce 
rehabilitation of industry is highly unpractical and against : 
the inherent interests of the country. The proposed Indus- 
trial Development Corporation is supposed to finance the - 
rehabilitation of the Textile Industry. The public should — 
know that the Government is making available to this — 
Corporation a huge fund, interest-free, and I feel tha 
funds made thus available should not be frittered away ., 
in bolstering up uneconomic mills which, even according © os 
to the Committee,» have come to grief because of mis- 
management and for not making provisions out of the . 
huge profits of the war period. I do not understand wh le 
the tax-payer of this country should be called upon toes 
rehabilitate the units which are either uneconomic or mis: . 
managed. Are “the old equipment, unsound financial iad 
structure and bad management” to be transferred to the — 
public exchequer ? I wonder why such a retrograde sug- Pee 
gestion has been made by the Committee and I feel that Se 
the tax-payers of this country and the public at large v 
under no circumstances, accept such a proposition. The ‘e ef 
is, besides, nothing in the Report to give any idea regacd 
ing the necessity of replacing the existing looms. Has ne 
Committee cared to inquire as to how many looms hav ad 3 
become unproductive, where these looms are installed it 
present, and whether it has become really inevitable eo) 
replace them all by automatic looms? These are matters pa, 
which the Committee should have studied and it is with . 
regard to all these facts that the people of this country 
require enlightenment. iy 


The most serjous problem which the country and the 
Government have to face today is the problem of unem- 
ployment. The country is anxious to see that a pool of 
employment is created before furtailing in any way the 
capacity of an industry to provide employment. If the — 
Committee had offered any practical suggestions for the 
further development and extension of the handloom in- 
dustry which would aid in creating such a pool, it would ~ 
have been a source of relief. Instead, the Committee, it is 
sad to say, has only added to the difficulties that are* oe 
facing the people and the State. dare; 


re 


z 


I trust the Government of India, before accepting any 
of the suggestions, mentioned by the Committee, will give 
careful consideration to,all relevant and important matters 
which the Committee has failed to examine and will also 
consult the parties whose interests are likely to be vitally 
affected by them. 


Ahmedabad, 30-9-’54 t- 
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AN UNHELPFUL DOCUMENT 


Oct. 16 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Shri S. R. Vasavada, President of the 
I.N.T.U.C., drew my attention to the Report of 
the Textile Inquiry Committee, Government of 
India, MiniStry of Commerce and Industry, as 
also the statement he issued to the Press 
on the matter; and he kindly sent a copy 
of both. I have gone through both the documents 
and endorse the remarks made by the I.N.T.U.C. 
President in his statement. The statement is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 


The Inquiry Committee was appointed by 
the Government of India at the end of 1952, 
under the chairmanship of Shri Nityananda 
Kanungo, M.P. (Orissa). Shri Kanungo is one of 
the old constructive workers of Orissa, and, if I 
remember aright, was a member of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, a body of workers devoted to con- 
structive work on Gandhian lines. Being a mem- 
ber of the Gandhi Seva Sangh -myself, I was 
particularly interested to know about the Report 
of a Committee working under. Shri Kanungo’s 
chairmanship. I am not an_ expert like 
Shri Vasavda who knows the textile mill indus- 
-try. However, I am interested in a way, in the 
textile industry because I know a little about 
Khadi and what it stands for in our economic life. 
Shri Kanungo, being an old co-worker, I expected 
that the Report under his chairmanship will be 
a document that will give us a composite picture 
of how we must plan for our national textile 
need, keeping in view the long-range aspect of 
rebuilding our economy in the interests of the 
poor, i.e. on Sarvodaya lines. I am sorry to report 
that the Kanungo Report falls below this expec- 
tation, and may not be a helpful document if we 
wish to take any basic or radical step further in 
reconstructing our textile industry. 


It is as well we remind to ourselves the cir- 
cumstances under which the Committee was 
instituted. The question of the handloom weavers 
was courageously taken up by the ex-Chief Minis- 
ter of Madras, Shri Rajagopalachari. He enuncia- 
ted the problem in the following terms: 


“The cottage handloom industry flourishes today 
as, well as it did in ancient times and the fingers of the 
weavers are as deft today as ever they were. There 
are more looms today than there were in the old days. 
There was no competition whatsoever in ancient days, 
but today there is a giant competitor in the shape of 
mill-manufactured cloth which has copied the handloom 
and like an ungrateful child seems to kill the mother.. 

“Tf it is a question as to whether one should buy 
mill-cloth or handloom cloth, I have yo _ hesitation 
in making my most earnest appeal that you should 
prefer the handloom cloth and feed the families of the 
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handloom weavers who follow an honest and noble 
occupation, 


“The mill industry with plentiful capital and a 
strong organization for production and distribution and 
for propaganda, has not been able to kill the handloom, 
thanks to the fly-shuttle and to the traditional skill 
of our weaver families. The handloom has maintained 
its own against the mill and is not only not dead, but 
is quite able to supply plenty of cloth, and very good. 
cloth and cloth which is attractive enough to suit the 
tastes of consumers of real good taste, both men and 
women. 


“No mathematical calculations or economic doc- 
trines can be a substitute for human happiness where 
numerous families are concerned, who follow a tradi- 
tional occupation based on family apprenticeship. The 
State provides no workshops, no training centres and 
no educational facilities. Everything is provided in the - 
little cottage of the weaver and in his family life. No 
call is made on the State for land or capital or training 
institutes or supervision. This national asset we should 
not lose or allow to be destroyed by neglect. 


“My appeal on behalf of the handloom should not 
be understood to be a letting down of Khadi. A social 
welfare movement should not deteriorate into an ob- 
scurantist denominational doctrine or metaphysics. The 
weaver prefers to use mill yarn. Let him do it. For 
it enables him to produce enough to maintain himself 
against the competition of the weaving mills. Khadi 
is also handloom cloth. The appeal on behalf of the 
handloom is automatically an appeal on behalf of 
Khadi also. i 


“Freedom and political rights must rest on occu- 
pational balance. Political freedom cannot but break 
down if we neglect the foundations of national life. 
Every twelfth person in our State is a weaver. Do 
not let him starve.” (Harijan, 12-7-1952) 


This irresistible plea was conceded by the 
Government who moved in the matter chiefly in 
the following two three ways: 


1. Reservation of certain production (Dhoti 
and Saree) in favour of the handloom industry. 


2. Establishment of an All-India Handloom 
Board. 


3. A cess was imposed on textile mills to 
secure finance for helping the handloom industry. 


4. More looms were not encouraged or 
allowed for the mills. 


The Kanungo Report notes that all this has 
helped the handloom industry and it must 
continue. It further studies the additional 
requirement of cloth upto 1960 and lays down 
how best it can be met. The substance of 
these recommendations is that “the ultimate 
replacement of the handloom by the power-loom 
is, perhaps, unescapable’”; and a_ graded 
programme of work to be done up to 1960 is 
accordingly laid down, Calculating at the rate of 
18 yards per head and taking into consideration 
the expected increase of population up to 1960. 


The same logic favouring mechanized 
production leads the Committee to recommend 
rationalization which only means automatization 
of looms, displacing a great number of weavers. 


- way: 
try, to the power-loom industry, and to the hand-’ 
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The programme recommended by the Committee, 
viz.,of turning handlooms into powerlooms also 
results into throwing out thousands of weavers. 
However, it is surprising that the Committee 
does not suggest any expansion in the handloom 
industry. On the other hand it suggests increase 
of mill spindleage and even suggests import of 
yarn. The Committee would have no suggestion 
to make how Khadi industry can be helpful here. 
It is rather surprising that in the body of the 
Report there is no mention of the A. I. Khadi 
Board in any way and the whole problem is al- 
most bypassed with the suggestion that a special 
inquiry be made as regards this industry. In fact, 
the Report does not even note that Khadi is one 
of “the various sectors of the cotton textile 
industry.” 


The Committee defines the object of its 
inquiry in the following narrow and restricted 
“What should be done to the mill indus- 


loom industry, such as they are today....” 
(para 69 of the Report). And it says that “ at this 
stage when rationalized planning for the textile 
industry as a whole is being undertaken,’ it 
envisages that there will remain two main 
sectors of the industry, a. The textile mill and 
b. The powerloom industry. It acknowledges 
that this will mean displacement. of existing 
labour in both the main sectors. It does not envi- 
sage, much less suggest, increase of employment 
in the handloom industry by progressive restric- 
tion of the centralized mill industry. In a passing 
way, it notes that decentralization of spinning is 
possible through tapping the potentialities 
of such a small mechanized spinning unit like 
Mr Gupte’s, at the Technological Laboratory, 
Matunga, or the Ekambaram hand-spinning unit 
exhibited at the A. I. Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries Exhibition at New Delhi. However, it would 
say nothing more about it. 


The whole mistake that seems to have 
misled the Committee almost to recommend 
continuing the status quo in what has been done 
by Government during the last two years for the 
handloom industry, is that it forgot that our 
future industrial advancement has to be labour- 
intensive and to remove our disastrous un- 
employment; and it took to the orthodox and 
suicidal line of capital-intensive programme of 
blind mechanization, forgetting the huge ques- 
tion that this line of work has raised in the West. 
It also seems to have understood that the policy 
of ailowing the private mill industry sector to 
exist meant the status quo, ie. no further 
reservations or regulations in the industry than 


the ones prescribed by Government till now. 


Thus, for example, it would not dare suggest a 
programme of integration of handlooms with 
mills, which, if honestly undertaken, could 
progressively displace the mill loomage, to the 
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distinct advantage of expanding employment in 
the handloom industry. The latter is our largest 
industry next to agriculture, and unless we chalk 
out a rationalized programme of its expansion 
and the spread of Khadi, we can now be sure that 
economic Swaraj or removal of unemployment 
will be only a dream, and things like the 
Kanungo Committee recommendations will only 
tinker with the problem and will be no good in 
the larger context of this great problem. I draw 
the attention of the reader to another article 
“ Socialize the Cloth Industry ” elsewhere in this 
issue, which deals with this larger question. 


The Kanungo Report raises many more 


questions than it solves, but it is good that it 
focusses the attention of the public, even in a 
negative way, to the problem of unemployment 
and the need of increasing production which can 
be solved only through vigorous and undivided 
attention to Khadi and the allied village indus- 
tries. It is a great pity that this Committee does 
not seem to have discussed anything with the 
A. I. K. & V. I. Board and almost bypassed the 
question by suggesting a separate Committee to 
go into it, while, at the same time, allocating 
almost no place for Khadi in the scheme of 
increased production suggested by it. The term 
of reference to the Committee says that it should 
go into the question of “ utilization of our resour- 
ces both in men and material in the direction- 
that is socially most desirable.”’ This main aspect 
of its work, I believe, could have been better 
done and it leaves much to be desired. | feel that 
if a charge is laid that the recommendations are 
loaded more than warranted by the situation, in 
favour of capital and the private mill industry 
sector, it will be hard to refute it. In India at 
present we are on the parting of ways: Are we 
going to follow the pattern of the industrialism 
of the West and be lost to peace and full employ- 
ment, or have we a way which, while adopting 
the best and the most helpful in it, takes a line 
that is most suited to our genius and the special 
circumstances of our  predominenily rural 
community ? The Report perorates in its conclu- 
ding para (137), that “with the adoption of 
power and modern tools it is not impossible to 
envisage the continuance of the decentralized 
form of weaving industry.”’ Why, ‘weaving’ only, 
is a question that the Committee has not touched. 
If, as it says further in its peroration, “ indeed, 
the Constitution envisages the avoidance of 
concentration of economic power in a few 
hands ”’, then the whole textile industry must be 
socialized through progressive decentralization 
of all its processes, chiefly spinning and weaving. 
It would be good if a new Committee is 


appointed to go into this larger question, so that — 


it may help the Planning Commission to lay 
down its second Five Year Plan. 


7-10-54 
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~ I come from. Well, 


‘big farms where fine wheat is 
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VINOBA IN MUZAFFARPUR AGAIN — Il 
(By “ Dadw’’) 

Be True and Sincere 

“T have been in your province for more than two 
years now. Please just have a look within and let me know 
how many of you have given even twenty-four hours to 
Bhoodan work in this period. The Bihar Congress has 
passed a resolution calling upon its members to donate 
their one-sixth and collect 32 lakhs of acres. But the 
Congress has proved a traitor to its own resolution, The 
Bihar Praja Socialist Party also passed a similar resolution 
to realize the quota. It too has betrayed it. These are harsh 
words indeed. But history is not going to excuse you for 
doing no work in spite of Baba’s two years’ stay in. your 


. midst,” declared. Vinoba on Sunday, 5th September, while 


addressing in the small hours of morning, a gathering at 
Athri, a village on his way to Belsand in Muzaffarpur 
district. “There is no clash,” he added, “ between Bhoodan 
and flood relief work. Moreover, I have not come across 
any flood-relief work for which credit may be given to 
these workers. Some of you appear like a flash of lightning 
on the day when I come in your area. This ‘won’t do at all. 
You have to work consistently and devotedly.” 


To The Zamindar 


The evening meeting was very heavily attended. “It 
was due,” said Vinoba, “to their anxiety to hear the 
message of religion—not the message of a bath in the 
Ganga, life-long cruelty to their own brethren and 
‘Shraddha’ at the end— but of true religion. Soul is one, 
indestructible and indivisible. Yet we in India have divided 
humanity into fragments and raised thick walls.” 
“They are all false,” Vinoba pointed out, “for you 
cannot distinguish between the ashes of a Brahmana 
or Harijan, landlord or landless. They ask me where 


| wet aa faut ~@ 1 
(I am not to stay here: my house is not here). I have 
come here but to fulfil a religious mission. It is not my 
work but God’s.” He went on, “Rama defeated Ravana. 
No, Ravana lost because of Mandodari, Vibhishan and 
Trijata in his own camp. So also would be the case of the 
big zamindars, for their children have already begun to cry 
aloud that ‘Dhan aur dharti bat ke rahegi’ (wealth and 
land. must and would be distributed). I claim that this 
movement is in as much interest of the rich as that of the 
poor. The former should take it up earnestly and secure 
the leadership of the society.” | 


Curse of Untouchability 


The next halt was at Parsauni; a village badly affected 
by the floods. As usual, the greatest sufferers were the 
landless Harijans. Their dilapidated houses and withered 
faces prestnted a very heart-rending scene. In his post- 
prayer address, Vinoba observed that the health and 
wealth of the society depended on the labour of these 
Harijans. They are at the base of our social structure. 
“Now if a householder were to build a three or four 
storeyed house but on,a weak foundation, will that house 
stay? It will come down with a crash. Likewise our 
society would be crippled down if its base-—the Harijan 
community — were decayed or shattered. The worst of it 
is that we even abhor touching them. We can touch 
every animal but not man. Our Pandas also frighten us 
that God would leave the temple at their bare sight. What 
a coward and vagabond god it is! In fact, they do not 
know what God is. Immersed like fish in the water of 
greed, they are spreading falsehood in the name of God.” 

A New Evil — Farm-dari 


Turning to owners of big farms, 
“ Zamindari is being replaced by ‘ farm-dari’. 


Vinoba _ said, 

I have seen 
produced, “but the 
labourers get merely grass to eat. They get the worst food 
in lieu of money, while wheat produced by the sweat of 
their toil goes to Patna, Calcutta and Bombay. So wretched 
is the state of affairs in these farms.” 
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Again, he added, “ Elections have brought in ew evils 
and aggravated caste differences. Our village crafts and 
industries were ruined during the British rule. And I very~ 
much regret to state that this ruination continues, rather 
more crushingly. Drinking, cheating and telling lies are 
on the increase.” 


Vinoba advised them, “I cannot relieve your burden. 
None can do it. You have _to come out of the 
mire yourselves. I can only suggest ways and means of 
your emancipation. You have to stand on your feet, meet 
your needs yourselves, live together with love and trust.” 


. Floods and Cinema-shows 


Heavy rainfall and violent winds rendered the walk to 
Shivahar on the seventh not very likely. Referring to the 
floods in his evening discourse, Vinoba said, “‘ The suffering 
of North Bihar has moved the heart of people all over the 
country. The Government is also doing all it can. But what 
are the local people doing ? I am told that the cinemas in 
Muzaffarpur city are running as usual as if nothing has 
happened in this district. Now what is this ? Could not the 
people abstain from the cinemas for a few days and send 
their ticket-money for the help of the distressed? Their 
help would have produced scenes not less charming than 
the false ones on the screen. But this thing does not strike 
us at all. For, we have not the family feeling. But I tell 
you that so long as we do not cultivate the family feeling, 
our troubles would not go. However much help you may 
get from without, if you are not one from within as mem- 
bers of a family ought to be, our future is dark. I, there- 
fore, appeal to you to develop the family feeling. Please 
donate all lands, transfer the ownership: from your indi- 
vidual hands to that of the village as a whole and live 
like a family. There should be no differences between man 
and man—these artificial differences. Had God desired 
differences, He could have well provided half a dozen noses 
to every rich man or Minister and a dozen ones to a Chief 
Minister, or sent a baby in a millionaire’s house dressed 
up with jewels and ornaments. But no, He has given one 
nose to each and sent every child naked. As there can be 
no ownership of air and water, so also land cannot be 
privately owned. Every tiller must get it. I warn you that 
in the India of tomorrow, no non-cultivator will be able 
to keep land with him.” 


Town v. Village Life 


We were at Dhankaul on Thursday. It is a small 
village and the audience in the evening prayer was a 
typically village mass. Addressing them after the prayer, 


- Vinoba remarked that a village differed from a city in the 


fact that they recognized their neighbours in the former but 
not in the latter. “ The bigger a town,” said he, “the less 
they care for their neighbours. They care only for the 
place where they are, even as the ticket-purchasers are 
interested in the booking office and not in the people 
gathered there. Or look at the flies on a dung. They worry 
little for each other. Their only interest is seeking. So aiso 
the city people are fond of seeking money. They live there 
for money and not for love.” 


Welfare State v. Self-help 


Later asking them to wake up, he said, ‘“‘ These days 
Government are gaining influence. The word ‘Welfare 
State’ is much talked of, i.e. the welfare of the people is 
the responsibility of the State. For five years they hold 
the contract of your welfare. But is it possible? Can the 
problems of five lakhs of villages be solved from Delhi or 
Patna ? I can understand their control over the railways, 
mines, dams and foreign affairs. But how can they execute 
the whole burden of the village — of your feeding, clothing, 
shelter, health, education, etc.? So all that is to be done 
is to be done by yourselves alone.” 


Vinoba called upon them to, begin setting things in 
order of their own accord. For this they would have to do 
several things. Firstly, land redistribution, only the tiller 
can keep the land with him. Secondly, village industries, 
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they would have to take a vow to avoid all such mill-made 
things as can be prepared in the villages. Thirdly, they 
must have their own education and teachers. Fourthly, the 
villages must be kept neat and clean. Fifthly, they must 
abstain from _ city-vices, viz. smoking, cinema-going, 
drinking etc. Sixthly, they must meet once a week, pray 


to God together, discuss village problems and_ its 
betterment. 
\ Productive Physical Labour 


Rewasi was the next halt. Workers reported that some 
big landlords were offering small and unbecoming land 
donations. Vinoba dwelt on the topic in his evening 
discourse. He said, “If the people are not prepared to 
do productive physical labour, they will lose their hold. 
Much of their land will pass away in the education of 
their children. I would suggest to allot a small plot, say 
half a bigha, for your personal work and attention. You 
will gain thereby. To take my personal instance, I weighed 
90 lbs. when I first began working in the field. I dug for 
only two minutes on the first day. I got tired and sat 
down. Every day I raised the duration of my work by one 
minute. At the end of a month I was working there for 
half an hour. Later I could go up to six hours, whereby I 
also gained in health: I am sure that if you follow this 
practice you can turn into good farmers. You would then 
find that with a little skill and effort, you can reap as 
much harvest in five bighas as in six. Thus you lose 
nothing by donating the one-sixth. On the other hand, 
production of the country could thereby increase, the land- 
less would obtain a permanent footing and you would 
enjoy rare peace.” 

He continued, “I do not beg charity. Mine is to entcr 
your life and transform it. I want to establish new values. 
If you give me Bhoodan without comprehending the 
thought behind it, I do not want your gift. I want you to 
grasp its spirit, which makes:me walk every day. In case 
you get convinced, you will draw others as ‘one lamp 
lights another, nor grows less.’ Let you be the vanguards 
of this revolution.” Since then, the return of Dan Patras 
has become a regular feature. It is producing very happy 
and unforeseen reactions. 

Cheating by Giving Less 

Walking down some ten miles next morning, we 
reached Babhangama at about eight. Several Dan Patras 
were returned. This moved some of the signatories very 


much and they met Vinoba in the afternoon. It was 
virtually a ‘love-market’, as I should say. 


“Baba, you have returned my Dan Patra,” said a 
zamindar pathetically. 


\ 
“Would you please tell me how much land you 
have ?” asked he politely. 


“ Thirty bighas.” 


“And you have given me how much ?” 
“One bigha,” replied he falteringly. 


“Now if I accept your one bigha what would they 
say ? Won’t they say that you have cheated Baba? I do 
not want that you should be ill-talked about.” 

The zamindar was silent. 

“Come up, give me more!” 

“ All right two bighas more.” 


“You seem to be a pucca businessman,” said Vinoba 
smilingly. “I am reminded of the vegetable market where 
the customer gradually raises the offer.” All laughed ‘at it. 
He added, “I would request you to follow the Vichar 
(thought) behind ‘it and offer five bighas.” The zamindar 
was quiet. Asked Vinoba, “ What is the hesitation about ? 
If you can offer three, you can very well come up to five.” 

And he did come. I could see peace and silent smile 
on the landlords’s face. So also others. 


Bhoodan is Compassion 


In his post-prayer address, Vinoba placed the main 
thought behind the Bhoodan. “ It is Karwna or compassion. 


_ Society has developed,” said he, “the qualities of love 
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and respect after centuries of effort: love for youngers 
and respect for elders. Compassion comes between the 
two. It is for all and by all. I want the workers to 
develop this virtue. I do not believe in the parties, nor 
I belong to any. My reliance is on inner virtue, rather 
than on external form. I trust that my work is spreading 
simply because I have found no grolp, party or institution. 
A compassionate man lifts the whole society up. It was 
the height of compassion in Tulsidas that made him an 
immortal Poet. “ Poets there are many, but where is that 
compassion? Long ago, Buddha gave us this message of 
compassion. In our own lifetime, Mahatma Gandhi lived 
it. So let the small workers remain small. But they must 
generate compassion. They will then be stored up with a 
faith which would move everybody to his or her depths 
and the desired result will follow.” 


Vinoba’s Birth-day 


The coming day of the week was none other than 
September 11, 1954, when Vinoba stepped into the sixtieth 
year of his pilgrimage on this earth. We were to camp 
that day at Sitamarhi, the sub-divisional headquarters. 
After entering the town, Vinoba was conducted to the 
grounds of Radhakrishna Goenka College where he in- 
augurated the Sarvodaya Study Circle run by the Bihar 
Branch of the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial National Trust. 


Gandhian Literature in Schools and Colleges 


He made a few very penetrating remarks in his ten 
minutes’ speech on the occasion. He began, “It pains 
me very much when I find that the Gandhi National 
Memorial Fund has to keep Gandhian literature in the 
schools and colleges of the country. That should, in fact, 
form a part of study in our institution. I wonder whether 


there is any other country in tne world where her great — 


men have almost no entrance in the colleges and universi- 
ties of that country. What can be more shameful for a 
college than that the literature of that great man who 
not only taught us the way of freedom but gave the world 
the method to solve its problems, should be supplied by 
Gandhi Memorial Fund, I cannot say. My amazement 
increases when I see that the Government repeats day in 
and day out its faith in the Gandhian methods and when 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also frequently stresses the need 
of non-violence in public affairs and yet our colleges and 
universities do not give a place to the literature of that 
saviour in the curriculum.” 


He added, “ However, I must point out that Gandhiji 
is far greater than his writings. Generally authors are not 
so great as their works. But the converse is true about 
Gandhiji. He wrote nothing that he did not experience 
in his personal life. And if he experienced sixteen annas, 
he would write of only one anna. There is a force of 
conviction and actual practice behind his writings.” Con- 
cluding he advised, “ Hence you must go into the depths 
of his words which are as dear as life. They alone are 
going to save us. The deeper you go into them the better 
it is. And, lastly, you must make the best efforts you 
can to turn into practice what you acquire from a study 
of this immortal literature.” 


Virtue of Non-acquisitiveness 


, 

Vinoba’s post-prayer speech lasted for eighty minutes 
in which he gave a very comprehensive exposition of the 
spirit behind the Bhoodan movement. He remarked, “ As 
an individual passes from the stage of Brahmacharya to 
Garhasthya or family life, and then to that of Vanaprastha 
or Sannyasa, so also the Dharma of society changes from 
time to time. Thus we have to establish and. adapt new 
values, different from those that are recognized today and 
find place in the Constitution. The right to ownership 


vand individual property is acknowledged today. Now I 
We 


want to say something seemingly just the contrary. 


have to found a non-acquisitive (sangraha mukta) society, 


i.e., wealth should remain with the society and not with 
the individual as at present. There is nothing new about 
it. Non-acquisitiveness as an individual virtue is an old 
creed. Great souls have practised it the world over. But 
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now I want it to grow into a social duty, to form the basis 
of the social structure, to develop as a social function. In 
this age of science, we are so much dependent on each 
other that one leading an isolated individual life cannot 
survive. The family conception has to be developed on a 
widely global scale. This is the call of the age.” 


He further observed, “You must grasp the significance 
of the times and ‘refuse to live in the old world with its 
harmful values. This is the age of science when we can- 
not think in isolation. As in science so also in 
Adhyatma. When it is found that the experiment 
of non-acquisitiveness is successful in the laboratory, 
ie, in an individual’s home, it must now be 
given a trial in the bigger field of human family. If we 
do not enlarge the field, the terrific forces of science would 
throw us off, even wipe us out and perhaps deservedly 
0, have | every respect for science. It is a mighty 
force like Atma Gyan. While science imparts knowledge 
of the world without, Atma Gyan does of that within. We 
must incorporate both of them in a single whole and 
act accordingly, which precisely is the aim of Bhoodan 
Yagna.' Hence whatever you give please give intelligently. 
It is no charity but invoking the religious spirit, Dharma- 
Chakra-Pravartan.” 


Avoid Conflict of Parties 


He added, “The second thing that I want Bhoodan 
Yajna to do is to eliminate the conflict of majority versus 
minority. This has led to formation of parties which have 
torn hearts asunder. Those working in a party do not 
think of the good of the village. Bhoodan seeks to wipe 
out these differences and replace party-cum-power politics 
by Pakshateeta Loka-Niti (party-free, .popular policy). 
This is Sarvodaya policy. If all parties work a programme 
unitedly, it makes the country strong and impregnable. 
If party-differences continue, they will entrench casteism, 
an evil which, though attacked by all reformers from 
Ram Mohan Roy to Gandhiji, is deepening itself, so much 
so that Pandit Nehru says that its heat in Bihar 
reaches even Delhi. Bhoodan: pleads for an above-party, 
united activity.” 


mi Develop Jana-shakti 


Vinoba declared, “The third thing ig to develop 
Jana-shakti or self-reliant power of people. Today, fear 
haunts even the biggest nations like America and Russia. 
Though Rajas have gone Rajaniti continues in the world, 
as in our own country. Angrez have gone but Angraziat 
continues. What is the way out? Less and less depart- 
ments of public activities should be handed over to the 
Government. This will generate great strength and enable 
us to develop as we choose.” 

After the prayer-meeting Vinoba visited the ‘ Shraddha- 
nand Anathalaya’ run by Baba Narsingh Das who has 
served consistently the people of Sitamarhi sub-flivision for 
the last thirty-two years. There are about twenty children 
in the Anathalaya whom he nurses like a mother. In 
his message to the Anathalaya Vinoba suggested to 
it as ‘Swavalamban Ashram’ (Self-reliance 
Ashram) for children were taught there the various crafts 
to become self-reliant and thus stand on their own feet 
in’ after-life. 

It was now nearing eight. Vinoba took his last meal 
of the day, i.e., about thirty tolas (12 oz.) of curds with 
some honey added to it. And this is the only diet which 
he is taking four times in 24 hours. At half-past eight 
he retired for rest. And the day came to a close. 


How Vinoba personally looks at his 
be gathered from a letter he wrote to a distinguished 
woman-worker that aay, in response to her greetings. He 
said : 

“Yes, it is birthday today. But even as the resi- 
dent of a home is distinct from the home, we are 
distinct from our body. This truth must be grasped. We 


‘birthday ’ can* 
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never celebrate the ‘birthday’ of a home. We Sitinly 
make use of it. We also keep it neat and tidy. Could 
we learn to behave with the body accordingly, how 
smooth and pleasant will life become!” 
How true and yet how difficult! But Vinoba has 
crossed the ladder. And, in the words of, the poet: 
“This man is freed from servile bonds 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 
May he live long, a full span of 125 years, to guide 
us on our path to build a New India! 
24-9-’54 


All-India Nai Talim Conference 

The Tenth All-India Nai Talim Conference 
will be held in Sanosra (Saurashtra — 30 miles 
from Bhavnagar) from 9th to 14th November, ’54. 

The first three days will be devoted to the 
Special Conference of field workers of Nai Talim, 
and the last three days to the General Conference 
covering Pre-Basic, Basic, Post-Basic, Teachers’ 
Training and Adult Education (Sevagram 
Vishvavidyalaya). 

An exhibition of the work of Nai Talim will 
also be organized as an integral part of the 
Conference. 

It is the earnest desire of the Government 
and Nai Talim workers of Saurashtra that a 
large number of delegates should attend the 
Conference and thus inspire the work of Nai 
Talim in the State. 

The Ministry of 


Railways has’ been 


-approached for necessary Railway Concession 


(single fare for double journey) which will be 
sent in due time to delegates on application. For 
further particulars please write to: 
Conference Secretary, Hindustani 
Sangh, Sevagram, Wardha. 
K. W. Aryanayakam, 


Secretary, Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
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TWO ANNAS 


VINOBA COMPLETES MUZAFFARPUR TOUR 


(By “ Dadw’’) 
Vinoba’s Birthday March 

Though Vinoba abhores all ceremony or display on his 
birthday occasion, yet this has always marked a 
refreshingly new chapter in the book of his life. On 
September 11, 1951, he started from the Paunar Ashram 
on his historic mission to Delhi; a year later, when he 
was at Kashi Vidyapith, he resolved not to return to his 
Ashram until there was no landlessness in the country ; 
on the same day last year he began the Sampattidan Yajna 
programme when a devoted worker promised to offer one- 
sixth of his monthly income all his life. And this year, he 
gave a new turn to his Bhoodan demand. Instead of asking 
for the hackneyed one-sixth from a donor, he now 
addresses him in these words: 

“T am one of your family. Won't you accept me as 
your brother ? And accordingly give me my share: half if 
you are alone, a third if you are two brothers, a fourth if 
you are three, and so on.” 

Share with Your Landless Brother 

The magic of this demand of loving brotherhood was 
conspicuously seen during the week commencing on 
12th September, his last week in the Muzaffarpur district. 
A regular programme in the day was the meeting of the 
landholders of the locality, specially those whose dan 
patras were returned because of their niggardly land-gift 
offer. Vinoba calls this programme ‘Sat Sang’ (company 
of the virtuous). Another fitting name would be ‘ Love 
Exchange’. I cannot resist the temptation of describing 
two such meetings. 

Two Remarkable Incidents 

An old man, about sixty, having only one son, came to 
Vinoba with an offer of one and a quarter bigha out of the 
thirty he had. Vinoba refused the offer saying that he 
demanded 15 bighas as his brother or ten bighas as the 
third member of the household. 

“There is moh (attachment) inside, which cannot be 
easily got rid of,” said the old man. 

“But at this age you must come forward bravely to 
offer dan,” encouraged Vinoba. 

“True, yet the moh..... ” and after a pause he added, 
“Take two bighas.” 

“Two! I want ten and you give me only two! Do I 
not deserve it?” 

“ Baba, all right, close with three.” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten that I am asking now as 
a brother.” 

The old man was silent. Then Vinoba spoke: “ Well, 
I will suggest a compromise! You and your son own 
15 bighas each. I shall deal with your son separately. You 
give me 74 bighas of my share as your brother. The rest 
I will take from your son.” 

The friend blushed, he had no words to reply. He 
offered five bighas — one-sixth — and begged leave. Vinoba 


told him that he (Vinoba) had not only taken a dan from ° 


him but also taught him the method how to ask for one 
and he closed with the words, “I hope you would become 
my co-worker henceforth.” 


The second story is that of two young brothers, who 
owning 20 bighas each, were ready to offer ten kathas 
(half a bigha). When they saw Vinoba, they asked him 
the reason of returning their dan patra. 


Vinoba replied, “First let me know why did you 
quarrel and divide your property ?” 


“With the growth of the family....,” said the elder. 

“Oh! your wives compelled you to do so.” He nodded. — 

Vinoba then observed: “ You know what my demand 
is?” : 

ed ag 

“So I demand ten bighas from each of you.” 

“ Baba, each of us has a big family to support.” 

“Do you think I have no family ? Had it been so why 
would I ask for land at all?” 

“We admit, Baba. But you must take into considera- 
tion our meagre income and large burdens.” 

“The same is the case with me.” 

“ All right, have one bigha.” 

“That is a meaningless offer, Had I been asking for 
an Ashram, school, temple or hnosque, I would have 
accepted anything. But in this case I want you to atone 
for your past, transform your life, and treat the landless 
as your own.” 

“That is true. But we simply can’t.” 

“I have, therefore, no option but to regretfully reject 
your offer.” 

“That is impossible. We cannot afford you to leave 
without making our donation to you.” 

“Then open your heart and make a dignified donation. 
I want but ten bighas each from you and 1% bighas if you 
get together.” 

The talk went on like this and they at last raised their 
offer, gave one-sixth, 34 bighas each and parted with joy. 


The Family Share Formula of Bhoodan 
We were at Bathnaha on the 12th September. In the 
workers’ meeting in the morning, Vinoba placed his new 
formula, the family-formula and he demanded his share. 
One worker agreed to one-fifth, another to one-third, and 
all confessed that his demand was right and justified. 


In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba observed that these 
are the days of equality when nobody can claim any 
special privilege. There is a rare charm and sweetness in 
comradely living. “Our rishis and munis,” said he, 
“have taught us that we are all inspired by God, and the 
same eternal lamp burns in all of us. Of course, the emer- 
gent light is different in each case,—not because of the 
excess or dearth of flame of the lamp, but because of the 
difference in the glass-case without. The clearer the case, 
the greater the light. If we could provide the means of 
living, proper education and good company to all people, 
we would find jewels and diamonds coming out from — 
amongst the poor.” 


Bhoodan, he remarked, was an attempt to bring men 
nearer each other and remove differences. “My work does 
not finish with land re-distribution even as your work 
does not terminate with marriage. In fact, it only begins 
in both the cases. The moment you give the land for the 
landless brother as his right, you make the resolve to 
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serve the poor all your life, and be one with them. This 

will generate Iswar-bhakti (devotion to God) too. It is the 

object of Bhoodan that we may get a chance to carry out 

the will of the Lord and be His devotees. Today money- 

devotion is quite popular. But it does not satisfy the soul. 

You will find that Bhoodan does offer that satisfaction.” 
The Dharma of Loving Distribution 


At Sootihar, next day, the prayer was held standing 
on account of the rains. As the gathering included a lot of 
children, Vinoba taught them a shloka from the Shastras: 


ate: watt wafa i. afierted zraz: | 
sfassciat wafa i ga Tod AT i 
(One who sleeps is in the Kali Yuga, one who sits is 


in the Dwapara, one who stands is in the Treta and one 
who walks is in the Sat Yuga.) 


Vinoba_ beautifully explained it to the whole 
assemblage and asked them to get up from slumber and 
begin moving in the right direction. “Today people,” he 
remarked, “collect and not distribute. Whence all this 
conflict, pain, misery. Abandon collection and begin 
distribution. If you continue collection, the thief, the 
police, the army and the vakil would all make a loot. But 
if you distribute and share your things with others, love 
and strength will accrue.” 


Illustrating this from the life of Krishna, he said, 
“Krishna shared his butter and milk with others. His 
mother warned him that he was not on the right track. 
Curds and butter were meant for sale in Mathura and to 
earn money. Krishna was not convinced and replied, ‘If 
there is money in Mathura there is also Kamsa. Money and 
Kamsa go together. So I would not sell but only share 
with my friends.’ This had a healthy effect on them. 
Ultimately, as you know, Kamsa was killed. So also you 
should not sell your raw material but convert it into 
finished product yourselves and abstain from mill-made 
goods or city-products.” 

In the end Vinoba again repeated the above shloka 
and made his audience recite the same. It appeared as if 
a hoary saint, plucked out from the bygone ages, was 
teaching his students. 

Vinoba Expects Bihar to Do Her Duty 

September 14, Parihar: Vinoba completed two years 
of his stay in Bihar. In this period he has maintained his 
programme with a sunlike regularity except for three 
months when he was ill and lay in bed at Chandil. I do 
not think that any outsider of note or eminence has served 
Bihar in this unique manner during the last millennium 
and given two continuous years of his precious life. In 
times to come, Bihar may well claim a place of pride and 
distinction in the annals of the development of the new 
gospel of free India. To mark the great occasion, as it 
were, a most inspiring event came to pass. 

An old man, blind and with sunken eyes and shrivelled 
face, saw Vinoba at noon. He offered the six kathas (about 
one-third of an acre) of land he owned. Vinoba hesitated 
to accept his gift. “‘ How will you pull on without this ?” 

“T have to labour for my living and these six kathas 
do not help me much,” said the blind man in a clear voice. 

Vinoba agreed to take his offer but wrote the following 
on the back of his dan patra: “This blind devotee has 
offered his land in a religious spirit. It is returned back to 
him as a prasad (blessings).” 

The old man’s joy knew no bounds. Leaning on the 
shoulders of his grandson, he walked back to his home 
some six miles away. 

Recalling his entry into the Shahabad district of Bihar 
. two years back, Vinoba said in the evening, “I had hoped 
that two years were enough to complete the task in Bihar. 
But friends insisted and now I am here upto Decem- 
ber, 1954. And on January 1st next, I enter Bengal. Encugh 
work has been done here during these two years, but 
much more is to be done. A prominent worker of this 
thana filled his dan patra today. It means that work would 
begin in this locality now and two years have passed 
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away in vain, in spite of the fact that both the State 
Congress and Praja Socialist Party have passed resolutiors 
for filling the quota. This is not the way to carry Out 
religious obligations. One has to do it with speed and regu- 
larity. But no use lamenting over the past. In the three 
and a half months now before you, if the workers take 
to it sincerely, the quota of every thana can still be 
completed. This will earn a name for Bihar as the torch- 
bearer of the country. It will raise India’s dignity.” 


Threefold Idea of Bhoodan 


On our way to Sursand, next day, we halted for a few 
minutes at a small village, Sonkhi, where Vinoba briefly 
explained the importance of ‘right thought’ and urged 
upon the workers to grasp it themselves and convey it 
properly to the people before they asked for the land-gifts. 
A very picturesque scene presented itself during the 
prayer, a clear blue sky overhead, tall and dark Shisham 
trees standing in front and green grass below. And silence 
was far beyond the usual expectation. This enthralled 
Vinoba and he spoke for forty minutes, describing the 
threefold idea behind the Bhoodan Yajna movement. 

He began saying that man differed from animal in 
that whereas the latter was content to lead a physical 
existence of bhog (consumption) and reproduction, the 
former, besides this material life, had before him an objec- 
tive whose fulfilment was his life-mission. The objectives 
differ from place to place and from time to time, and thus 
man marches ahead. “ By the blessings of God, no sooner 
we realized the objectives of Swaraj than another of 
Sarvodaya is there before us. Sarvodaya is a very attrac- 
tive name. It is the name of this age. In fact, the seeds of 
the new objectives were .sown, when we were busy 
fighting for the first. As moonrise precedes the sunset on 
the full moon day, and sunrise precedes the setting of the 
moon, so also I notice the full moon view on the Indian 
horizon.” 

Vinoba continued, “ What is the sadhan (means) to 
attain Sarvodaya? Increasing production, as in a 
community project, is no sadhan. Every production 
increase is not Sarvodaya. The secret of Sarvodaya lies in 
the word sarva (all). Increase production and distribute 
all you have or produce. Mere rise in the standard of 
life is not our sadhan. Everybody knows it. Every creature 
knows it, even an ant. Both U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. raise 
production. But that is not Sarvodaya and we will not 
imitate either. We will have to develop on our own lines, 
seek our own way. Our sadhan consists in land 
distribution by non-violent and peaceful methods. 

“There must be some thought to attain this end. And 
that is aparigraha (non-possession), asteya (non-stealing) 
and shareera shrama (body labour). Non-possession means 
that possession would be vested in the society. All produc- 
tion would be dedicated to the society. Non-stealing means 
avoiding thieving. Not the familiar thefts committed at 
night but the cunning ones practised in broad daylight. 
And those thieves are regarded as sahookars or bankers 
while the guilty ones are called judges, vakils and 
Kotwals. Bodily labour implies productive physical work 
regularly performed. He who eats must work for two 
hours if not for eight hours or at least for an hour. The 
intellectuals, the pocts, the learned, all must do shareera 
shrama. If they cannot avoid their body, why should they 
avoid bodily labour which produces food that sustains 
their body? That is the threefold thought behind the 
Bhoodan. It is a revolutionary work. Not institutional or 
party devotion but faith devotion is required to fulfil it.” 


Who Have More Should Give More 


When we reached Ruselpur on the 16th, there were 
many schoolboys among those who had gathered to 
receive Vinoba. He asked a boy why he (Vinoba) had 
come there. “To demand land,” said he. “ How much,” 
Said Vinoba. “ One bigha out of six,” replied the boy. 

“And out of twelve ?” 

“Two.” 

‘“ANO out of thirty 22 
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“ Five.” 
“ And out of sixty ?” 
paid bose Pigg 


“ How is it ? The same for every body ! Does not a big 
cow yield more milk?” asked Vinoba. 


The boy thought for a while, and burst out, “ Fifteen.” 


“That’s it,” smiled Vinoba. “Those who have more 
should give more than one-sixth.” 


Vinoba asked all those present whether his 
demand as a brother was justified. They raised their hands 
in assent. Vinoba asked them to carry out their decision 
in practice and to collect land in the day and come in the 
evening meeting. 


“ Lethargy in the Tribe of Workers” 


Referring to the morning story, Vinoba said in his 
post-prayer address that once truth was accepted it was 
bound to turn into a reality. Hence land should occupy 
its due place of our common mother shortly. If the small 
landholders came forward with their gifts, the bigger ones 
would follow. It was a non-violent battle in which nobody 
lost. “ But the delay,” said Vinoba, “in the work is due 
to the lethargy in the tribe of workers. Swaraj has lulled 
them to sleep. When I enter a district for the first time, 
M.L, A.’s and M. P.’s come for a day. People mock at them 
and say that the ‘leaders’ come out not for work but to 
maintain their seats in the next elections, and so they want 
a photograph with Baba. A worker confessed to me that 
he knew only three periods — pre-election, election, and 
post-election. In 1954, the first of them had begun and 
hence the anxiety for the photograph. People come to tell 
me all this. I look at this drama from a distance. But when 
I find that after my departure from his constituency or 
district, the ‘leader’ is no more visible, I begin to realize 
the truth behind the words of the public. No less pitiable 
is the plight of the constructive worker who is caught in 


his own old ruts and refuses to learn new things.” Vinoba 


closed with the words, “I have seen the same goodwill 
of the people here as elsewhere. I have no doubt in my 
mind that if the workers of this district get to their task 
seriously, they can easily collect the required number, 
three lakhs of dan patras.” 


A Fair Visitor's Questions 


“Friday, the 17th—our last day in Muzaffarpur 
district. We encamped at Pupri, which is also a railway 
station. So there were several visitors from outside. 
Mention must be made of Shri Anugraha Narayan Singh, 
Bihar’s Finance Minister, Shri Lakshmi Narayan, Bihar 
Bhoodan convener, and a New Delhi representative, a fair 
one, of a London daily. The last of them had never seen 
a spinning wheel all her life, nor seen one spinning at it. 
When she met Vinoba, he had just finished spinning. She 
was amazed at the simple tool, tried it herself with the 
help of Mahadevitai. I must say that she did well and 
would do very well after a little practice. She asked 
Vinoba some questions, one of them being whom he 
would choose his successor for the work. “I would choose 
even you as my successor,” replied Vinoba instantaneously. 
“Anybody who is one with the people of the world 
can be my successor. There is no successor whom I would 
name. It is a God-inspired movement, He who has inspired 
me is ever living. Of course, I shall die one day and He 
will inspire some other man fit for the work.” She also 
inquired about Vinoba’s experiences of the floods. In 
fairness to her, I must add that of all journalists, leaders, 
officials or public men, she has been the only good soul to 
inquire Vinoba about his impressions of his tours in the 
flood-affected parts of Bihar. Painfully, I must further add 
that there is much tall talk of public co-operation in 
tackling the flood menace, yet our Government at 
New Delhi (or its subordinate ones in the States) can 
afford not to consult as eminent a man of the masses as 
Vinoba. In any other country, a Government would have 
simply hailed the impressions of one like him. 


Workers of the district met Vinoba at 2 o’clock in the 
day. He told them that he first came to this district in 
January last, but no work had been done during the past 
eight or nine months. He came across some thanas where 
there was no subscriber of the weekly, Bhoodan Yajna 
Bihar, He also referred to his new move of returning dan 
patras which had produced a very salutary effect. “ Yet 
people come running with their gifts,’ he observed. “I 
have met abundant faith in the people here. My faith in 
human nature is growing day by day. There is no dearth 
of workers here. What is wanting can be gathered by you 
from your own heart. Just see how many hours or days 
you have given to this work. In short, the work suffers 
from want of proper planning.” 

Efficacy of Love 

In his last speech in Muzaffarpur district, Vinoba 
dwelt on the efficacy of love. “It must,” said he, “ flow 
ceaselessly. If it is confined to the home, it gets clogged up 
like the water of a stagnant pond and turns into lust. 
There has been no dearth of love in our country. But for 
some time past its flow has been held up and money has 
taken its place. Hence our progress has been blocked. 
Love is there in abundance even today, otherwise how 
could I obtain so much land in these few years? This 
means that love can flow. Once the rock of greed is 
broken, the cascade bursts forth.” 

He also pointed out that love generates the qualities 
of self-sacrifice, fearlessness, co-operation, courage and 
devotion. In the end he stated, “I want you to regard me 
as one of your household, a representative of Daridra- 
narayan. This will give you the education of love. My 
father always kept a Harijan in the house and both he 
and my mother treated him (the Harijan) just as they 
treated me and other brothers. I feel that I am obliged to 
my parents for the inspiration of Bhoodan Yajna. And also 
to those noble souls and good books whom I came in 
contact with. Whence I want you to share this inspiration 
which is all sweet and sweet. Take to this work with an 
open heart and you will obtain rare contentment.” 

Khadi v. Mill-cloth 
The week clesed with our entry into Darbhanga 


district. We stayed in the Doghara Ashram in the Jale — 


thana of Darbhanga Sadar sub-division. 

In the afternoon, local spinners and schoolboys gave a 
spinning demonstration. Vinoba referred to it in his 
evening discourse and regretted that all of them were 
putting on mill-cloth. He told them, “On the foundations 
for Bhoodan Yajna we have to erect the Gram-Udyog 
House. And at its top will fly the Sarvodaya flag, a flag 
not of cloth but of right thought.” For this they would 
have to abandon mill-cloth for good and consume only 
village-made or self-prepared articles. He appealed to the 
people to spin as much as they could. “ You can,” he 
added, “ obtain many things in lieu of that yarn. And the 
burden of taking the extra yarn left over with you must 
be entrusted to the Government. I think that if the 
Government were to refuse the yarn it would declare its 
bankruptcy and unfitness for Swaraj.” 

This is Vinoba’s third and last round of Darbhanga 
district where he stays upto fifth October next.. 
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THE REAL CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


I draw the attention of the reader to the 
article ‘Democracy and Lure of Offices’ that 
appeared in the issue of Oct. 9, 1954. I do 
so on reading some very relevant observations 
which have been made by ‘Insaf’ in his ‘ Politi- 
cal Diary ’, in The Hindustan Times, Oct. 6, 1954. 
The reader must have read about Shri Jawahar- 
lalji’s expressing a personal feeling of tiresome- 
ness and fatigue these days. ‘Insaf’ scanning 
this in his rambling way says: 


“The main difficulty is that most Congressmen 
want to cash in on their sacrifices or political affiliation. 
And those in office, whether as Governor, Ministers or 
Deputy Ministers wish to be maintained as political 
pensioners for life.* On the other hand, younger men 
and women keep on pressing for recognition and do 
not hesitate to reinforce their claims on territorial, 
communal and even caste considerations. 


“Then, there are people who exploit the soft side 
of his character. He is intensely human and one has 
only to establish nearness to him socially or officially 
to get some benefit. A woman has to bring only tears 
into her eyes to make him give up a firm resolve based 
on principles. All that adds up to a pattern which does 
not make for a healthy atmosphere.” 


Having put his finger on the points of 
weakness and vulnerability both in the Congress 
fold and its leader, ‘Insaf’ remarks: 


“Mr Nehru realizing that the people who had 
access to him were exploiting him, has been drawing 
further into his shell and has for some time taken no 
one into confidence and kept his counsel to himself. 
But that has had the effect of further isolating him and 
making him feel the strain of work even more than 
before!” 


a, And therefore, ‘Insaf’ very pertinently asks 
himself : 


“But how long can this one-star performance last ? 
Perhaps Mr Nehru feels that he cannot go on indefi- 
nitely being here, there and everywhere opening 
exhibitions, conferences, children’s shows and what 
not. If a Special Marriage Bill is to be got through 
Parliament or the edge of the attack about women’s 
right to man the Indian Administrative Service has to 
be blunted, he must intervene. And as the only interest 
Parliament’s proceedings excite is when the Prime 
Minister intervenes, his colleagues have retreated from 
the field. No wonder the treasury benches were mostly 
empty even when Supplementary Demands _ for 
Grants of unparalleled magnitude (involving over 

Rs 200 crores) were discussed.” 


* Shri V. V. Giri, speaking in Bombay (10-10-’54), simi- 
larly remarked: “We must learn when to resign and how 
to resign. In this country, there are some people who feel 
that once he is a minister he should always be a minister. 
This is wrong.” 
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adds at the end of these his remarks: 


“ All this is said not to lend weight to those detrac- 
tors abroad who 4sk, ‘ What after Nehru?’ A country 
where Ministers, Deputy Ministers, Parliamentary 
Secretaries, Whips and the rest total about a 
thousand ; where legislators number about 5,000; where 
1,00,000 constitute membership of local bodies, and over 
a million of village panchayats has no dearth of 
experienced hands to fill positions of power and 
responsibility. What is lacking is the urge to build the 
nation.” (Italics mine.) 


Many of us know full well that the position 
is surely grim and grave enough for searching 
our own hearts, as ‘ Insaf’ has tried to do in the 
words quoted above. It .is a challenge to our 
moral and spiritual worth without which no 
nation can be built. When I say this, I am 
tempted to quote a similar analysis of a foreign 
observer of our present position. He discusses 
Nehru’s_ successor, but not like ‘detractors 
abroad’ whom ‘Insaf’ rightly sets aside. 


In a long article, ‘Asia Between Malthus 
and Marx’ (‘Encounter’) the foreign observer, 
Raymond Aron by name, talks about the Indian 
situation as follows: 


“For some years to come, Nehru’s State successor 
to the one the English built up after the great Moguls, 
is not likely to be threatened by a Communist electoral 
victory. It is threatened only by the disintegration of 
the party in office. However, as the democratic regime 
lasts, the masses will be disturbed by the propaganda 
of the various parties, the economic changes, and the 
creation of linguistically homogeneous States. Will the 
democrats be able to hold the masses? Will they 
manage to eliminate gradually the habits and traditions 
incompatible with the spirit of industrial civilization ? 
Will they manage to bring India out of her poverty, 
free her from the caste system and other superstitions, 
without appealing impatiently — and futilely to drastic 
discipline ? 


“In order to spread certain institutions from one 
society to another, it is never enough to transfer 
experts or technical formulas; the essential is to 
change ways of thinking. Irrigation, factories and aero- 
planes are pitiless to certain beliefs. Machines do not 
exclude or impose any religion, but if they destroy an 
old one without giving birth to another there is a 
vacuum. Economic development by democratic methods 
does not only presuppose the efficiency of elected rulers 
and deliberating assemblies; it also demands men who 
find the object of their faith and the principles of their 
morality outside politics. To develop such men, with 
such faith and principles, is the real challenge to Asia.” 
(Italics mine.) 


The last sentence contains the warning and 
gives us the message which, in another way, 
epitomizes for us what Gandhiji told us all 
through the years he was with us. Surely, we 
cannot afford to forget it when he is not with us 
in flesh and blood. If at all the Congress is found 
wanting in meeting this challenge of democracy 
in India, it will be due to lack of the faith and 
the principles which made it the greatest and the 
most potent instrument of the Indian revolution 
under Gandhiji’s leadership. 


11-10-’54 
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RICHES HINDER MORAL GROWTH 
(By Gandhiji) 


Rome suffered a moral fall when it attained 
high material affluence. So did Egypt and so 
perhaps most countries of which we have any 
historical record. The descendants and kinsmen 
of the royal and divine Krishna too fell when 
they were rolling in riches. We do not deny to 
the Rockfellers and the Carnegies possession of 
an ordinary measure of morality, but we gladly 
judge them indulgently. I mean that we do not 
even expect them to satisfy the highest standard 
of morality. With them material gain has not 
necessarily meant moral gain. In South Africa, 
where I had the privilege of associating with 
thousands of our countrymen on most intimate 
terms, I observed almost invariably that the 
greater the possession of riches the greater was 
their moral turpitude. Our rich men, to say the 
least, did not advance the moral struggle of 
passive resistance as did the poor. The rich 
men’s sense of self-respect was not so much 
injured as that of the poorest. If I were not 
afraid of treading on dangerous ground, I would 
even come nearer home and show how possession 


of riches has been a hindrance to real gorwth. 
Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 350 


A GOOD BEGINNING 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


We learn from the daily press that the 
Poona University will allow its students of the 
First Year in all the faculties to use the medium 
of Marathi in the examination from the 
year 1955. 

This is surely a good beginning. It may be 
noted in this connection that we negotiated the 
changeover of the medium from English to the 
regional language in secondary education, by 
allowing both teachers as well as pupils to use 
the latter if they so choose. The result was that 
in the course of only a few years we not only 
succeeded to change the medium, but also we 
began to have necessary text-books in our 
languages. 

Let us hope other universities also begin 
similarly. This is bound to have a very whole- 
some and salutary effect on the standard of 
university education which is very low indeed. 

A few days after the above news appeared, 
we came to learn that the Karnatak University 
will allow English, Hindi, or Kannad as the 
medium! Surely, this is a very queer thing to 
do on its part. And its Vice-Chancellor has 
further advised that in the degree classes it 
might better be Hindi. All this only shows that 
a serious beginning for solving this problem is 
still to be made by that University. We hope the 
University will abide by the enlightened opinion 
in the country that the rightful medium for a 
region is its own language. One may well ask, 
what for then are the Kannadigas agitating to 
have Samyukta Karnatak? If at all such a 
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demand is tenable, it is only to secure to them- 
selves conditions wherein they can be free to 
advance culturally and educationally through 
their own tongue, which is the only right and 
proper way for a democracy. 

We learn that the mother University of 
Bombay also is showing signs of some movement 
in this matter. It is good it shakes off the inert 
weight of age and conservatism. It is said that it 
has passed a resolution saying to the Govern- 
ment that Vice-Chancellors of the State be called 
to confer on the matter. Now surely this is 
avoiding to take the courage of a decision, to say 
the least. The matter is being discussed for some 
years by now all over India, and particularly in 


Bombay State. The daughter universities have 2 
been deciding it for themselves. There need be, 38 
therefore, no such delay nor hesitation on the 


part of the Bombay University to make its own | 
decision. P. 

The Baroda University is a type by itself. It 
has the unique position of being the only resi- - 
dential and teaching university of the State. It 
is, comparatively speaking, in a good financial 
position. Being a unitary organization, it can : 
easily decide and make a success of the ee 7 a 
over of the English medium to Gujarati. In our 
onward march to the achievement of true-or 
democratic Swaraj, if at all a beginning has to be | 
made by way of the next step, the responsibilities 
for taking it vests now in the Universities. 

13-10-’54 
NOTES 

Racialism in South Africa 

Inspite of the U.N.O., South Africa, onaeee | 
the governance of Dr. Malan, runs on its race of © = 
racial hatred. It would not heed to the advice ~ 
that the arrogant ignorance latent in it is only 
leading South Africa to its own doom. Nor can the | 
U.N.0O. or the English Commonwealth make it — = 
do so. In such circumstances, only Nemesis can 


human misery and devastation ! ! An Indian — | 
friend in South Africa who is in intimate touch — py 3 
with the terrible things brewing there writes to 
say as follows: = 
“The position here is getting worse and worse. | 
The present reactionary Government is well — 
entrenched and it will be no wonder if we see a a ao 
repetition of German Nazism in the very near future. 
We may have to die fighting. May God give us the — ba > 
strength to pass through the test is our fervent prayer.” — : 


All lovers of peace and humanity will surely — 
join in this fervent prayer. We only add, may 
God grant light to those who, blinded by racial 


<a 
big i. 


arrogance and fanaticism, seem to be repeating — bs 
the Nazi story in South Africa. 
11-10-54 re 


Geology of World Politics 
“World politics, like a geological formation, shows 
several layers: a trend towards world unity and peace 
and freedom acts at the top; a conflict between free- 
dom and Communism creates a tension beneath it; a 
conflict between the Western powers for securing the 
big trade and business with the East works below; and 


- 
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lower still a conflict for sheer power between all’ the 
big nations, Eastern and Western, rages and cuts across 
all the other lines of force.” 


This is what Salvador De Maderiage said 
recently. (The Leader, 6-10-’54). And it is nothing 
to wonder about, for is it not also said that all 
that goes by the name of civilization or culture 
is a mere gloss or a thin good-looking layer 
hiding underneath all that is primitive in us — 
the biological brute brandishing his club for sur- 
vival, come what may! An uncontrollable com- 
motion underneath may well erupt, like a 
volcano, into a blaze if the lower strata of world’s 
political geology are not becalmed and made 
stable. This is what India stands for when she 
says that she will join no ‘collective security ’ 
bloc, as the other side of that ‘shield’ is 
collective war-preparedness; but that she will 
strive to extend the area of total peace, rather 
than that of war which ‘collective security’ as it 
is understood at present seems to mean and 
’ signify. 

10-10-54 M. P. 


A Vicious Circle 


Educated unemployment is a_ peculiar 


. . b 
feature of our socio-educational sphere. To. 


relieve its alarming intensity recently, Govern- 
ment, as is revealed in the Five Year Plan 
Progress Report for 1953-’54, employed 28,880 
rural school teachers and 1,808 social education 
workers up to the end of March 1954. 

The said report also complains that the 
conversion of primary school into basic schools 
and the opening of new basic schools, as stressed 
in the Plan, has been considerably impeded by 
the lack of properly trained personnel and of 
well-established methods and techniques and 
suitable guiding literature. 


Which clearly shows that the new teachers 


2 -are only unemployed ‘educated’ hands just 


taken in to man new schools; they are surely 
not trained nor do they enter the profession for 
the love or liking of it. There is, as is admitted, 
no progress in changing the system of education. 
The new schools, therefore, will only tend to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed, so long as 
they are not basically reformed. Opening more 
schools by way of relieving acute unemployment 
is obviously not an educational measure. It rather 
creates a vicious circle—the unemployed 
employing themselves to create more of them. It 
pays neither education nor the production of 
more wealth. 


5-10-’54 M. P. 


Khadi and Government Purchasing Power 


The Finance Minister of Bombay, in reply 
to a question in the Assembly, said that the total 
cost of textiles purchased by the Government 
from 1946-47 up to the end of last year was 
Rs 2,24,70,012, the cost of handloom cloth being 
Raci3, 10,772: 
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For what kind of cloth need this large sum 
was used is not known. Whether it could be met 
largely by Khadi and handloom-cloth or not is, 
therefore, difficult to say. What amount, if any, 
was spent for buying Khadi is also not known 
from the press report. 

Surely, one may say without fear of contra- 
diction that a fairly good amount could have 
been used to buy Khadi. In that case the 
purchasing power that Government holds in 
abundance could have been put to the best and 
most profitable use, which it is the duty of the 
Government to do. Government should surety 
encourage Swadeshi and in regard to cloth 
Khadi is true or cent per cent Swadeshi. 

26-9-’54 M. P. 
“WHY KHADI” 
(By Indulal H. Shah) 

The Swadeshi movement was started as far 
back as 1906 and till 1948 it went through 
various stages. The movement was meant for the 
purpose of attaining Swaraj and was mainly con- 
fined to the boycott of foreign goods. 


For nearly five years after attaining Inde- 
pendence practically no attention was paid to 
this question. But we now find a ray of hope 
from our leaders who are bestowing some atten- 
tion to Swadeshi, as can be seen in the ac- 
ceptance by the Planning Commission of the 
indispensability of Khadi and Village Industries 
in the national economy, the establishment of 
All India Khadi & Village Industries Board, 
25 per cent price preference for Cottage Indus- 
tries products given by State and Central Govern- 
ments, revival of Swadeshi movement by diffe- 
rent social organizations, etc. 


What is Swadeshi? Swadeshi means any- 
thing which is our country’s own made with the 
help of indigenous capital and labour. In these, 
there will be classifications, viz., 100 per cent 
Swadeshi and less percentage Swadeshi, goods 
for necessities of life, luxury goods, etc: 100 per 
cent Swadeshi means goods produced without the 
help of machinery and goods other than these 
will fall under the second category. The neces- 
sities of life will include food, clothing and a 
dwelling place. We are now concerned with 
100 per cent Swadeshi goods for necessities of 
life as that alone can solve our main problem of 
mass unemployment. 

The table below shows the population of our 
country and how many depend on (1) agriculture 
and (2) on industry, commerce etc. to maintain 
themselves : 

Total population of India — 35,68 lakh — 
divided into: 


Cities over Urban Rural Depending Depending upon 
1 lakh (Towns) (Villages) upon Industries, 
population. Agriculture Commerce & 


Misc.occupations 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 
12632 1229.1 3570 506. 1 


lakh: lakh lakh lakh 


241 lakh 376lakh 2950 


fakh 
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It will be seen from the above table that 
82 per cent of our population is in villages, 
10.5 per cent is in urban areas i.e. in towns having 
less than 1 lakh of population, and 7.5 per cent 
in 73 cities having a population of more than 
1 lakh. Out of the 82 per cent in villages, about 
70 per cent earn their livelihood from agricul- 
ture, which occupation lasts only for 5 months 
in a year and for the rest of 7 months, 70 per cent 
of this population have to be provided with 
occupation so as to make them fully occupied to 
earn their bread for the whole year. About 
20 per cent out of these 70 per cent, i.e. about 
5 crores of people have no occupation at all, the 
rest 20 crores of people have got occupation of 
agriculture only for five months in a year. 


How is the problem of unemployment 
amongst this vast population to be solved? Can 
we feed them by giving one meal at least ? Will 
Government give them doles ? Or are they to beg 
for food and shelter ? 

In many countries, there are schemes of social 
security which protect all citizens against un- 
employment. In India, when schemes of social 
security are devised, we think mostly in terms 
of industrial labour employed in large-scale in- 
dustries or other large-scale enterprises. But 
the number of such industrial workers is rela- 
tively small, the large mass of our manual work- 
ers being engaged in the agricultural industry, 
for whom and for whose families under-employ- 
ment and partial employment are not a residual 
problem, but are a constant nightmare. To devise 
schemes of social security for one section of work- 
ers and not for others would be unjustifiable 
discrimination and would obviously be against 
the interests of national solidarity. To provide 
against unemployment in rural areas is, however, 
a tremendous financial undertaking, practically 
beyond the capacity of the Central or State 
Governments to undertake. 

The problem therefore is to give these crores 
of people work to make them produce consumers’ 
goods not entailing outlay of capital expenditure 
on any considerable scale. 

Production of Khadi and village industries 
can provide such employment in rural setting 
to surplus or partially employed labour in villa- 
ges. Today, in Re. 1/- worth of Khadi, as. 2-6 
forms cost of cotton which goes to the agri- 
culturist, as. 6-6 towards cost of spinning, 
as. 4 for weaving and the balance of as. 3 
is spent on transport and sales expenses. Thus it 
will be seen that as. 10-6 in a rupee i.e. nearly 
66 per cent goes to villagers, i.e. for manual 
labour. In no other occupation such a percentage 
will go as direct wages. Hence if Khadi manu- 
facture along with other village industries is to 
provide additional occupation for 7. months over 
and above agricultural occupation, this great pro- 
blem of enabling the 70 per cent of our popula- 
tion to provide themselves with the bare necessi- 
ties of life can be solved. 
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But this is possible only if every individual 
in urban area can render aid by extending patro- 
nage to Khadi and to products of cottage indus- 
tries. Shall we prefer Khadi to mill or foreign 
cloth ? It is up to us to create a situation so that 
foreign cloth does not find a market in India. 
Government can buy Khadi and as a matter of 
fact some preference is now being given. But 
whatever Government may do, that cannot solve 
the problem. It can only be solved by our people 
in urban area taking to Khadi and village indus- 
tries. , 

But the question comes up, Khadi is dearer 
than mill cloth. This question should be discussed 
from different points. It is true Khadi is dearer, but 
it can become cheaper if more demand for Khadi 
is established. Reorganization, improvement in 
technique and extension are hardly possible if 
Khadi and other products fail to find a market. 
Hence, till such time, some price preference and 
some quality preference are inevitable. Those 
who cannot afford to have the whole of their 
requirement in Khadi, let them take some 
percentage of their requirements in Khadi. 


Today, Government through Khadi Board is 


giving us a rebate of as. 3 for every one 


rupee. That is to say if one yard of Khadi 


costs Re. 1/- it will cost us as. 13 as against 
as. 11 per yard of mill cloth. Even then itis 
it has to bev ae 
remembered that out of the as. 13 spent on 
Khadi as. 10-6 will go to villages as wages, to 
two families to whom it will mean a meal forone 
day. While out of as. 11 paid for mill cloth only — 


as. 2 more per yard. But then, 


as. 3 will go as wages. The extra as. 2 paid 


in purchase of one yard of Khadi is our ‘ Supatra a. 


Dan’. 


The following table will make an interesting | - 
study as to how many persons were employed 
by all the 29 industries in our country in the 


vear 1946: 
Total Total Workers Employees Total a 
Industries Factories Persons other Employees 
than workers es 
29 5,013 = 13,87,010 1,27,372 15,14,382 


It will be seen from the above table that = 


about 15 lakhs of people are employed by — 
industries. 


Khadi can be made cheap if one takes to : 


spinning for an hour a day. That will give him — 
yarn worth 22 yards of cloth a year. 


If 4 crores of urban population decide to a" “hoo 


devote one hour of their time for the sake of 
nation and spin for one hour as ‘ National Hour’, 
one man will produce one anna worth of yarn 
per hour, ie. 4 crores of annas a day or 


Rs 25 lakh per day or Rs 7,500 lakh per year. 


Let us donate this to our National Government. 


If the buyer also manages to reduce his 
yearly demand of cloth, Khadi, in the ultimate 
analysis, will not be dearer than mill cloth and 
will help to build the India of tomorrow, 


eel 
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YARN-OFFERING AND SARVODAYA 
(By Vinoba) 

The more I reflect over the idea of 
‘Sutranjali the more I realize the tremendous 
power which lies hidden in this programme, as 
also the huge effort which would be needed to 
promote its spread among our people. 

Outwardly, it appears to be the most ordi- 
nary thing to offer— just one hank of yarn to 
the country in a year. But it must be of the 
donor’s own hand-spun yarn and the yarn must 
be of good quality. Besides, it has to be secured 
from every man and every year. When these 
conditions are taken into account and their 
implications understood, we begin to see the 
almost infinite scope for work which it will 
provide to us once it gets into stride. 

The idea came to be adopted first at 
Shivrampalli where it was decided that as a 
small beginning we should collect two and a half 
lakh hanks from all over the country. It has taken 
us three years to fulfil that modest decision. In the 
first year only one lakh hanks were collected ; 

-_in the second, one and a half lakh ; and this year 
__ two and a half lakh. It is a matter of satisfaction 

_ that albeit after three years we could fulfil our 
_ resolve. We have now to go ahead. I feel that 
80 lakh hanks of yarn at the rate of one hank per 
hundred persons could well be taken to be the 
__ proper target now. 

A friend told me that it was doubtful if 
__ there were such a large number of spinners in 
___the country. To which another replied that there 
_ Must be because in the 1930 movement takli had 
entered every village. The first one replied, that 
was long ago. Now we must take it that we 
would be required to teach spinning to the 
_ people in order to obtain so many hanks. 

_ It is clear that spinning will have to be 
taught to our people under any circumstances. 
_ Without spinning, the Indian Kisan shall not 
survive. To take an instance, I am at present 
_ touring the flood-stricken parts of Bihar. The 
_ question which forces itself on one’s attention 
is, what work can help them tide over their 

_ suffering? Charkha is the only and the inevi- 
_ table answer to this question. Again, the Kisan 
has no work for the whole year —he remains 
absolutely unemployed for some months. What 
are we going to do about it ? I had therefore said 
_ to the Government (I do not ordinarily ask any- 
_ thing of the Government; I place my demand 
_ before the society which includes the Govern- 
_ ment) that everyone — be he a villager or a city- 
_ dweller — must be taught spinning as a national 

discipline. 

To resume, besides teaching ‘spinning we 


will also have to plan for approaching all. . 


Approaching all so as to educate them in our 
views and work is a task which is as important 
for the success of Bhoodan as in this case. It is 
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so big that no organization can accomplish it. It 
can be accomplished only through faith and 
dedication. For that we will need to seek 
co-operation from all. 

All people working in the various construc- 
tive work institutions, in which I include also 
the workers in Gram-panchayats and _ the 
teachers in schools, must acquire proficiency in 
spinning and spin daily. I expect all of them to 
work for the spread of Sutranjali. 

The offering of Sutranjali is a first step 
towards Sarvodaya. : | 

17-9-’54 
(From Hindi) 


BHOODAN FIGURES 
(Up to 5-10-54) 


S. N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1. Assam 1,692 — 
2. Andhra 19,812 — 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,16,819 63,552 
4. Orissa 1,00,909 708 
5. Karnatak 2,180 209 
6. Kerala 23,000 = 
7. Gujarat 36,170 942 
8. Tamilnad 25,104 256 
9. Delhi 9,245 41 
10. Punjab 9,722 — 
11. Bengal 4,735 32 
12. Bihar 22,17,559 1,500 
13. Madhya Pradesh 67,564 5,550 
14. Madhya Bharat 62,412 — 
15. Maharashtra 15,480 — 
16. Mysore 3,763 — 
17. Rajasthan 3,23,038 5,761 
18. Vindhya Pradesh ae) Se 
19. Saurashtra 41,000 — 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900 — 
21. Hyderabad 1,02,760 17,585 
Total 35,90,179 96,497 


(Total collection on 5-9-’54 was 34,66,462 acres). 

KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 
Office Secretary, 

A. I, Sarva Seva Sangh, 
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SCAVENGING 
(By Gandhi) 

Every one must be his own scavenger. 
Evacuation is as necessary as eating; and the 
best thing would be for every one to dispose of 
his own waste. If this is impossible, each family 
should see to its own scavenging. I have felt for 
years, that there must be something radically 
wrong, where scavenging has been made the con- 
cern of a separate class in society. We have no 
historical record of the man, who first assigned 
the lowest status to this essential sanitary ser- 
vice. Whoever he was, he by no means did us a 
good. We should, from our very childhood, have 
the idea impressed upon our minds that we are 
all scavengers, and the easiest way of doing so 
is for every one who has realized this, to com- 
mence bread-labour as a scavenger. Scavenging, 
thus intelligently taken up, will help one to a 


true appreciation of the equality of man. 
From Yeravda Mandir, Ch. IX 


REMOVAL OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


(By N. R. Malkani) 

The belief and hence the practice of un- 
touchability can be effectively uprooted mainly by 
so-called Savarnas. The social disabilities from 
which Harijans suffer have been imposed by 
them and can be removed by them. The inhuman 
and insanitary conditions under which Harijans 
live have been created by them and can be also 
changed by them. 

It is unjust and almost cruel to advise Hari- 
jans to do or not to do certain things to escape 
the taint of untouchability. To ask them to be 
clean in body or clothes but to deny them clean 
drinking water is to add insult to injury. If 
there is one urgent need of Harijans it is the 
sinking of new wells and digging of tanks both 
for drinking water and personal cleanliness. So 
also if they are living in insanitary conditions 
it is our duty to see to it that they are allotted 
clean sites and helped to put up their cottages. 

It has become a little fashionable to ask 
Harijans to give up unclean occupations, like 
skinning of animals or scavenging. But let us 
remember that scavenging is a recent urban 
occupation almost created by the British. There 
are sweepers but no scavengers in villages. There 
is scavenging, sanitary or insanitary, abroad, but 
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there is no untouchability. The giving up of sca- 
venging is tantamount to saying that it is a low 
occupation, however necessary. This would be 
understandable if those who asked Harijans to 
give up scavenging took it up as an occupation 
themselves. And all the time we know it very 
well that scavenging is a gainful occupation and 
scavengers cannot give it up, however insanitary. 
The real remedy is to insist on having sanitary 
latrines in all towns and meanwhile start doing 
a little scavenging at home by way of penance for 
our past arrogance and present indifference. It 
should become fashionable to keep a broom in 
our latrines and use it too rather than sermonize 
and incite the Bhangi. This occupation is far 
more important to society than, say, the legal or 
even the mercantile profession and it is up to us 
to consider it at least as equally honourable. 


But what is even more distressing is the 
utterly wrong lead given to Harijans by many of 
their own leaders. I do not mind any criticism 
of Caste Hindus for all their sins of omission and 
commission, actual or merely imagined. The 
Hindu community has richly earned the bitterest 
attacks of the most malicious Harijans. In fact, 
it stands thoroughly disgraced before world opi- 
nion for this social evil as for nothing else. But 
for Harijan friends to harp on the ‘ weakness’ of 
Harijans to do anything to help themselves or 
to resist the injustice of Hindus appears to me 
as no friendly advice. No one helps those who 
do not help themselves and even God is consi- 
dered to be partial in this. 


It is difficult to believe that present day 
Harijans cannot help themselves — if they so de- 
sire. If tomorrow the scavengers of Delhi or 
better still, Jaipur, refuse to do scavenging unless 
the municipality decides to introduce sanitary 
methods they would bring the whole public to 
their knees and induce some to take up the 
broom. A week’s strike on this issue would 
change the nature of scavenging as if by magic. 
If our dhobis or, say, chamars insisted on sani- 
tary arrangements under threat of strike they 
would soon develop great strength and also help 
Caste Hindus to be in a chastened mood. It is 
even time that Harijan leaders in select places 
organized campaigns for throwing open wells and 
faced social boycott or even violence. 
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The Hindu conscience is not so dead as not 
to respond to such as energetic appeal. In fact, 
there is a certain aptness or even inevitability 
about Harijans resisting the evils that are Now 
Widely recognized to be man-made and imposed 
by society. No depressed or suppressed class in 
the history of the world has felt too helpless to 
rise above the conditions of its suppression, In 
fact, this is the noblest part of man to resist evil, 
under all conditions, and thus help establish 
good. Harijans of the most backward caste are 
men enough to rise and fight for the defence of 
their manhood if properly led. 


It will not be long before the Untouchability 
(Offences) Bill is passed giving certain rights to 
_Harijans and imposing penalties for their breach. 
Harijans can certainly insist on the Government 
to defend their rjghts for them through one more 
bureaucracy of lawyers and to impose higher 
punishments. But the law would become effective 
only when Harijan Associations are formed in all 
States and Harijan lawyers are engaged for 
nominal fees to watch the rights of Harijans. 


A _ Others are bound to give their moral and even 


financial support. Unless Harijan leaders them- 
selves create a fighting front, it will take long to 
crystallize public opinion and abolish untouch- 
ability. 

In this connection one would beg of Harijan 
leaders not to make a shibboleth of their 


“rights” in the name of reform. Whenever there 


_ is a public discussion about the abolition of 
— ‘untouchability’ it is usual for Harijan repre- 


sentatives to complain that there are not enough 
_ Harijans in the Police, the Army and, of course, 
the civil administration. If they have a fair pro- 
portion of jobs in lower grades, it is insisted that 
___ there are too few in the higher executive ranks. 

_ If they have adequate representation in legis- 


_ latures, they are sorry they have not enough in 
- municipalities and local boards. If there are 
several Harijan Ministers they think they also 
want a separate Harijan Ministry to safeguard 
their interests. And so on. 


This can lead to the growth of a large vested 
interest in the continuance of untouchables, if 
not of untouchability. In fact, it would appear 
that Harijans want to have the best of both 
worlds. They plead for more and more “ rights ” 
before the Government and almost succeed in 
enjoying them. At the same time they adopt a 
threatening and bullying attitude towards Caste 
Hindus for all the disabilities they suffer from. 
Some people suffer from one or the other com- 
_ plex, but Harijans adopt an inferiority complex 
towards the Government and its officials, but in- 
dulge in a superiority complex towards Caste 
Hindus. They believe that caste has led to the 
creation of the outcaste and so attack caste. But 
all the while, they observe caste among outcastes 
far more punctiliously than others, without 
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making any effort to abolish it amongst them- 
selves. 


Any frontal attack on easte has always been 
resisted by Hindu society in the past and the 
attack by Harijans can only harden it, more so 
as they have not yet earned the right to do so. 
The tragedy is that even the new term ‘ Harijan ’ 
is considered a label that libels them. Yet much 
that they say and a lot that they do or demand 
cannot but perpetuate the caste called ‘ Harijan ’. 
That label can be abolished by abolishing the 
ugly thing for which it stands. 


Untouchability. is not essentially based on 
exploitation, political or economic, and cannot be 
abolished by the acquisition of political or eco- 
nomic rights. It is based on a belief that some 
are born high and others low. As a corollary, it 
is also believed that some are born to occupations 
that are high and others to those that are low. 
Untouchability will be uprooted only when these 
beliefs are uprooted. Harijans also can help in 
believing that all Harijans are equal and that 
some of their occupations are far more important 
than those followed by so-called Savarnas and 
that all occupations that serve society are 
honourable. Above all let Harijans be sick of 
their sickness in order to cure it and not try the 
impossible trick of abolishing ‘ untouchability ’ 
while retaining the ‘rights’ of untouchables. 

(From The Hindustan Times, October 8, 1954) 


THE PALMYRA TOPE 
(By Swami Sitaram) 


‘I have read with interest the extract from 
West Bengal printed at page 210 of your valuable 
journal (Harijan, 28-8-’54). , 


Our Ashramam is situated in a palmyra tope 
covering over 254 acres in extent. When the 
Ashramam was opened by Pujya Mahatmaji in 
1933, there were about 3,500 palmyra trees on 
the Ashramam grounds, and every year we have 
been adding to their number by planting new 
ones. 


At that time, this palmyra tope was in the 
sour block and I approached Mr Gopalaswami 
Iyengar to convert the same into sweet block so 
as to convert the sweet juice into jaggery ete. 
and add to the income of the Ashramam and 
avoid begging the moneyed people for the sup- 
port of the Ashramam. 

But the professional tappers who were deri- 
ving large income from the auction of sour toddy 
sales by the foreign Government then in 
existence, would not come and tap the trees for 
sweet toddy. It is only in 1946 and 1947 when 
the Congress Government came into power for 
a second time in the Madras Presidency that 
Prohibition was extended to this district. 

In the article at page 210 no reference was 
made to the ripe fruit of the palmyra or the 
germinating seed of the same. The ripe fruit is 
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very good food both for cattle and men. Poor 
people eat the juice of the ripe fruit and pass 
days without taking any cereals and the juice 
from the fruit is preserved as tandra for use in 
the non-fruit seasons. The juice from the tender 
fruit is also taken as a cooling drink. I prohibited 
the use of the same on the Ashramam grounds, 
as such use of the tender fruit will prevent its 
development into ripe fruit. I sent the ripe fruit 
to the Food Research Department at Coonoor 
and the results supplied by them show that the 
ripe fruit contained more carbo-hydrates than 
rice itself. | 


The germinated seed is roasted and the 
middle stem called the ‘thief’ in these parts, is 
a dainty to children and elders and sold in large 
numbers in the markets in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. This is a good source of income to the 
Ashramam fetching Rs 150/- to Rs 200/- every 
year. 


The foreign Government of the day deputed 
their Sugar Expert, Mr K. S. Chowdari of Madras 
School of Arts, to demonstrate hand-transfugal- 
ling of sugar and jaggery direct from the sweet 
juice of the palmyra palm. But it did not catch 
the imagination of the professionals. 


It is a strange thing but true — the campaign 
carried on by the ex-Andhra Minister Mr Lat- 
channa and his associates. Mr Latchanna was 
himself a Congress volunteer who received a 
good beating during the times of the picketing of 
liquor shops. The present campaign carried on 
by him and his friends is aptly described as 
Duragraha by Shri Kala Venkatarao, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Congress. I can understand the tap- 
per’s tapping his own trees on his own land or 
his complaining about the loss of livelihood ; but 
I cannot, for the life of me, understand his 
tempting others to drink the “fiery liquid”. 
There cannot be Satyagraha against the abolition 
of thuggism, houses of ill-fame, thieving, pilla- 
ging etc. It is strange that while the Planning 
Commission is thinking of extending Prohibition 
country-wide, there should be any ill-conceived 
movement against the same in Andhra. 


It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the professional tapper does not himself drink or 
permit his wife, his daughters and sons-in-law, 
and his sons and daughters-in-law getting drunk. 
His family should not become the victim of 
drunkenness while others should be. This is 
extraordinary logic which cannot be accepted by 
any Government with the least pretensions to 
reform and civilization. 


There cannot be any distinction made bet- 
ween country liquor and imported liquor. The 
Government should not count upon this as a 
source of revenue. The Central Government as 
well as the State Governments should exclude 
this damnable source of revenue if they are really 
to be ‘ Welfare States’ or Sarvodaya States. It is 
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inconceivable how Welfare and Sarvodaya States 
should permit the drinking and drugging of any 
of its citizens. The permission granted on medi- 
cal grounds should gradually be decreased. I 
know of political prisoners in Orissa gaining in 
weight in 1922 after they gave up opium. 

Cakes can be prepared by the poor people 
from the rice flour and ripe fruit juice. Biscuits 
can be made for the middle class and rich people 
with wheat flour and butter added to the ripe 
fruit juice. In either case gur or sugar need not 
be added to give taste to the preparations, for, 
the ripe fruit juice itself contains enough gur and 
sugar. 

About 750 prisoners of the tappers’ ‘ Satya- 
graha’ have apologized to the Government. The 
movement would have closed long ago but for 
the support given to it by the communists for 
their own reasons. 


Vinayashram, 26-9-’54 


A.-Il. Nai Talim Conference 
The dates of the Conference to be held at 
Sanosra (Saurashtra) have been changed to suit 


the programme of the President who will inaugu- a 2 


rate it. It has been finally decided that the Con- 
ference will be held from the 10th to the 15th. 

The first three days will be devoted to the 
Nai Talim Workers’ Conference and will be pre- — 


sided over by Shri Dhirendra Mazumdar, Presi- — Be 


dent, Sarva Seva Sangh. 
The General Conference will commence on — 


the 13th and will be inaugurated by the Presi- 


dent, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and presided over by — 

Acharya Kaka Kalelkar. = 

The study groups suggested for this year are — 

as follows: Fes 
Pre-basic Education, 

Post-basic Education, 

University Education, 


Adult Education, . 


] 

2 

3 

4 a 
5. Gram Rachana through Nai Talim, — 
6. Preparation of literature 
i # 
8. 
0. 


Research in Nai Talim, 
Bhoodan and Nai Talim, 
Teachers’ Training in Nai Talim, 
Administration in Nai Talim. 


E. W. ARYANAYAKAM, 
Secretary, 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
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SALT OF FREEDOM 
(By Pyarelal) 

Of late there has been some talk of re- 
imposing restrictions on the free manufacture of 
salt by small producers. A pinch of salt made 
history during our freedom struggle. It may again 
make history in a way we may not like if we 
rush into it unimaginatively. With all our expe- 
rience and the experience of the British Govern- 
ment before us we would do well to think a 
hundred times before embarking on such a 
retrograde step. 

Seldom has any item of our national 
programme so fired the imagination of the people 
or commanded a greater unanimity of support 
as the battle for free salt that culminated in the 
concession for the free manufacture of salt under 
the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931. Under this pact 
people living in close proximity to the sea-side 
and salt-bearing areas were permitted to collect 
or manufacture salt for domestic use or for sale 
in their respective villages or in the neigh- 
bouring areas, free from any tax or licensing 
restrictions so long as the salt was carried on 
foot and not by cart or any such conveyance. The 
underlying idea was that the concession was 
intended to provide relief to the poorest class 
and was not for commercial exploitation. 

The Salt Clause in the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
was in the nature of a compromise as indeed the 
whole of that treaty was. Its significance lay in 
the admission for the first time by the British 
Government of the principle that the vital needs 
of a people, who lack even the elementary 
means of subsistence, should not be taxed and so 
Gandhiji continued to guard it with lynx-eyed 
vigilance through thick and thin and did not fail 
to sound a note of warning whenever it was 
— imperilled. 

One such occasion was in 1934 when the 
concession was withdrawn from certain areas on 
the ground that it had been abused. As 
a result of his correspondence with the Govern- 
ment Gandhiji was able to obtain an assurance 
that “no change was made as a result of the 
restarting of civil disobedience in the Govern- 
ment decision to give concession about the 
collection and manufacture of the salt ” and that 
wherever the concession had been withdrawn, it 
was “always open to the villagers concerned to 
make applications for restoration of the 
concession.” 

The second occasion arose when Gandhiji 
was confined in the Aga Khan Palace Detention 
Camp during the Quit India struggle. There was 
some talk about amending the Salt Clause of the 
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Gandhi-Irwin Pact on the old ground that the 
concession had been abused. As soon as it came 
to Gandhiji’s notice, he wired to the Government 
about it. Back came the reply that after 
discussion in the Assembly it was felt to be the 
best course to leave matters to be regulated as 
hitherto under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. No 
amendment was consequently made. 


Three years passed before the matter again 
came up for attention. In March, 1946, after 
Mr Attlee’s announcement about the sending of 
the Cabinet Mission to India, Gandhiji wrote to 
Lord Wavell pressing for the abolition of salt 
tax only to be told that “‘Government do not find 
themselves able to accept the suggestion ”’. 

After the arrival of the Cabinet Mission in 
India, in a letter to Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the 
Leader of the Mission, Gandhiji wrote after his 
very first meeting with him at Delhi in 
April, 1946: ‘As a means of raising revenue, it 
(salt tax) is insignificant...... The masses will 
hardly appreciate independence if the burden of 
the salt monopoly continues to afflict them.” 

Sir Archibald Rowlands was the Finance Mem- 
ber at that time in the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
cil. After a meeting with Gandhiji he declared 
himself to be completely converted to his view and 
asked for three months’ time for the abolition of 
the salt tax. Wrote Gandhiji to Lord Wavell 
referring to his meeting with Sir Archibald: “I 
invoke your assistance in this humanitarian 
work..... Independence should be ushered in 
with the greatest good grace which the poorest 
villager in the remotest village can at once 
realize.” 

He followed it up by another note in 
May, 1946: “For the sake of English honour, I 
say, there should not be a day’s delay about the 
abolition of this monopoly. It is to impress upon 
H.E. what the monopoly has meant that I 
enclose herewith an additional note prepared by 
Shri Pyarelal.”’ * 

The Viceroy’s reply was again disappointing. 
Instead of agreeing to the abolition of the salt 
duty, he wrote back: ‘“ The Finance Member 
reports. ...that rumours about a possible reduc- 
tion or abolition of the salt duty are almost 
certain to cause a salt famine....Merchants and 
wholesale dealers are abstaining from. placing 
orders.” He also enclosed with this letter a draft 
communique which was proposed to be issued. 
It was to the effect that there was no prospect of 
the salt tax being immediately abolished, and 
that reasonable warning would be given if any 
such action was to be taken. 

“This is a fine instance of how the 
irresponsible mind works,’ wrote Gandhiji to 
Lord Wavell in reply. ‘‘ You were good enough 
to tell me....that the British did not care for 
credit....The corollary to your dictum seems to 
be that the British would not mind the discredit 
of any action. In my opinion the notice....is a 
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discreditable affair. The only straight answer 
from my mind which thinks ever of the masses, 
and is responsible and responsive to them, 
would be to abolish the hateful monopoly and 
tax, especially in these days of famine.” 

As a result the proposed communique was 
held over. But the question of the abolition of 
the salt tax continued to hang fire. 

“Remember Salt Satyagraha” was one of 
the directives with which Gandhiji sent the 
popular Congress Ministers to take charge of 
their portfolios in the Interim Government in 
September, 1946. In pursuance of that directive, 
the Government decided to abolish salt tax at an 
early date and Gandhiji even drafted a notifica- 
tion to that effect to be issued by the Govern- 
ment. But in the meantime the Muslim League 
had been brought into the Government by 
Lord Wavell and in the reshuffled Cabinet 
Finance portfolio was allotted to the Muslim 
League’s nominee, Liaquat Ali Khan, and he 
managed by some means or other to put off the 


abolition of the salt tax till the next budget 
session in March, 1947. 


Ultimately the salt tax went but the 
licensing system continued and a salt cess of 
2 per cent continued to be levied on salt produc- 
tion covered by the licensing system. In the 
correspondence that followed for the imple- 
mentation of the abolition of the salt tax and 
monopoly between Gandhiji and Mr Greenfield, 
Member, Central Board of Revenue, Gandhiji 
made it clear that his objection was as much to 
Government monopoly in salt as to selective 
licensing of salt production. He wanted the 
making of salt to be “free like air and water” 
for the individual who wanted to labour for its 
manufacture and sale. 

In December, 1947, when Gandhiji started 
the battle for decontrol in answer to the problem 
of food and cloth shortage, he found that in spite 
of the abolition of the salt tax, people were 
suffering from the shortage of salt. The blame for 
it rested partly on the mercantile class, with 
their short-sighted greed, and partly on the 
shortage of transport facility. To defeat the 
former, Gandhiji advised the people to take 
again to the manufacture of salt for their own 
use as they had done during the great Salt 
Satyagraha days. To break the bottleneck in rail- 
way transport, he suggested to the authorities 
that they should deration petrol so that quick 
and cheap road transport could come to the 
rescue and bring down the prices of articles of 
general consumption like salt etc. He made the 
question of tax-free and cheap salt a test for the 
people and the Government both. If the people 
could solve even one problem of such magnitude 
by dint of their non-violent organization and co- 
operation among themselves, it would constitute 
the first step towards setting democracy on the 
march and teach them how they could take their 
destiny in their own hands. 

Unfortunately he was taken away from us 
soon after. After his demise in January, 1948, the 


Government of India, still faced with salt 
shortage, permitted individuals and groups of 
individuals to produce salt without licence on 
any land to which they had lawful access, and 
without the licensing fee of annas two per 
maund levied on the production of licensed 
factories, provided the area enclosed for salt 
production did not exceed ten acres. 

This was the natural culmination of a long 
historic struggle. Salt duty had not only been 
denounced by Indian patriots from Dadabhai 
Naoroji downwards as an emblem of India’s 
poverty and “un-British rule in India” but also 
by high British Indian officials like Lord Cross, 
Sir John Gorst and Sir Evelyn Baring (Earl of 
Cromer) and lastly by Mr Ramsay Macdonald 
who dubbed it as “ an exaction and oppression ”. 
It had been compared to the iniquitous gabelle 
— Government monopoly in salt in France — 
which was condemned as one of the most serious 
evils in the cahiers which heralded the French 
Revolution. Bastable in his Dictionary of 
Political Economy described salt duty as a 
“burdensome impost....equivalent to a poll 
tax’? which “ presses unduly on the poor and 
more especially touches on the minimum of 
subsistance ” and catalogued it as an undesirable 
tax productive of “ grave discontent ”. 

One would have thought that a popular 
concession that had been won after such a pro- 
longed and sustained struggle and which was 
charged with such historic associations would be 
regarded as inviolable by a people’s Govern- 
ment and any curtailment of it would be 
unthinkable. But strange things have happened 
in our country since independence. One Minister 
of our Central Government, on the eve of his 
elevation to the august office, was even heard to 
characterize at a public meeting abolition of the 
salt duty and prohibition as “ political stunts” 
of Gandhiji! The old dictum, promulgated under 
the British rule, that since the poorest do not 
contribute their share to the cost of running the 
administration in any other way, there is no 
reason why they should not be made to pay the 
duty on salt, which after all does not amount to 
very much, still seems to hold the ground among 


the services. 
It has been argued that the extension of the 


concession to small producers in 1948 was with 
a view to stepping up production. Supply has 
since overstripped demand. The concession in 
question therefore should be withdrawn or 
curtailed. It is further argued that “ quality 
control’ should be enforced in respect of small, 
unlicensed producers to protect licensed manu- 
facturers from “unfair competition” of the 
former. There is a demand too that the 
exemption from the salt cess accorded to the un- 
licensed manufacturers of salt ought to be with- 
drawn as it is being taken advantage of by 
financiers, who are exploiting the small produ- 
cers, exempt from quality control, for their 
private gain to the detriment of the cess-bearing, 
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quality-controlled production of organized salt 
industry. 

All these are very plausible arguments but 
none of them will bear close scrutiny. Over- 
production is only a bugbear of the statistical 
mind. There can be no question of over-produc- 
tion in a commodity which is a vital necessity for 
the millions, who are living below the margin of 
subsistence. And if there is really over-produc- 
tion, why not leave the adjustment to be affected 
by the operation of the law of supply and 
demand ? | \ 

“Quality control” is a false cry. It has a 
history behind it. There are wheels within 
wheels. But I shall not enter into it here. 
Millions have used natural salt for centuries and 
one has yet to learn that any one was harmed 
by the consumption of such salt. The process of 
purifying salt for domestic use is simplicity it- 
self and there is not a household in salt-bearing 
areas that does not refine for itself the salt 
purchased from the dealers, when it is not clean 
enough. In any case, the problem of low grade 
salt is a part of the bigger problem of food 
adulteration and does not call for either a special 
machinery or a special cess to deal with it. And if 
natural salt is really so detrimental to health, 
was not even the humanitarian clause in the 
treaty of 1931, for free manufacture of salt for 


_ domestic consumption itself wrong? Is that also 


then to be cancelled ? And if not why not? As a 
matter of fact, human constitution is very 
adaptable and people acquire a taste for the 
special variety of salt to which they have got 
used. For instance, those accustomed to taking 
Sambhar salt will not take kindly to Liverpool 
salt or even rock salt. Lastly, if there is a large- 
scale demand for white salt, let those who want 


it and can afford pay for it. The supply will not 
fail if there is an effective demand. 


To raise the quality of production the right 
way would be (a) to devise more and more simple 
and easy-to-practise techniques for purifying salt 
and instruct people in it by educative propa- 
ganda, opening of demonstration ‘centres etc., 
(b) to drive out low grade salt from the market 
by opening depots where salt of the required 


_ purity can be provided at competitive prices, 


(c) and for the Government and the big salt 
manufacturers to go in for the recovery of salts 
other than sodium chloride, which are found 
alongside of common salt, as a side industry, so 
that they can put salt of the standard purity for 
industrial and other uses, which call for quality 
control, in sufficient quantities in the market at 
competitive prices. 

_ Proper discharge of these functions alone 
could be a valid excuse for the continuation of 
the Salt Department which after the abolition 
of the salt tax ought to have otherwise 
followed suit in the natural course and as 
a natural corollary to it. Unfortunately very 
little seems to have been done in this direction 
either by the Salt Department or by the licensed 
manufacturers. Considering the antecedents, the 
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past tradition and the present organization of the 
Salt Department it is a question whether it is 
particularly suited to carry on these functions. 
Recovery processes could perhaps with advan- 
tage be taken up either by heavy chemical indus- 
tries under the direction, guidance and control 
of the Industries Department of the Government 
of India, or by the Industries Department itself 
as a State enterprise. In any case the salt cess, 
if it must continue, should be taken off the con- 
sumer of salt and put on the industries that will 
benefit by ‘“ quality control” and the recovery 
processes, or on the sophisticated consumer who 
cannot do without white “ table’ salt”. 

What is called for is not the protection of 
organized salt industry from the competition of 
the unlicensed small producer of salt or the con- 
sumer against low-grade salt but the small pro- 
ducer from exploitation by the financier and the 
money-lender, and in certain cases from harass- 
ment by the landlords. This could perhaps be 
best done by putting the whole industry of salt- 
making on a co-operative basis except where 
salt is produced for individual or local consump- 
tion (for which no special transport facilities are 
needed) or where elaborate operations for the 
utilization of the by-products of salt manufacture 
are to be undertaken calling for large-scale in- 
vestment of capital. In the latter case, no ques- 
tion of protection against the unlicensed manu- 
facturer of salt can arise, if the enterprise is effi- 
ciently run. It would be very short-sighted and 
pennywise to curtail the activity of the small 
producer as against the big at a time when unem- 
ployment on a countrywide scale is becoming the 
problem of problems and salt manufacture offers 
such a vast possibility of providing a universal, 
basic, home-and-village-craft, which people can 
engage in as a subsidiary occupation or as a 
basic occupation to eke out unemployment relief 
for themselves. 

New Delhi, 13-10-54 


VINOBA IN DARBHANGA 

(By “ Dadw’’) 

Immortal Mithila 
From times immemorial, Mithila commands a unique 
prestige of love and reverence all over the country. Asso- 
ciated with the name of the immortal king, Janaka, it has 
been the traditional home and shrine of religion and 
learning and culture. Politeness, generosity and hospitality 
have found a veritable home there since ages past. Politi- 
cians threaten to include in Mithila all area falling between 
Kosi and Gandak, and between Ganga and the Himalayas, 
ie. the present districts of Champaran, Muzaffarpur, Dar- 
bhanga and Saharsha. There is much in common between 
these lovely districts gifted with a soil almost as rich as 
butter. But above all is the charm of northern part of 
Darbhanga district, ie., the Madhubani sub-division, which 
I would call the cream of Mithila, where we spent more 


than two weeks commencing from 18th September last. 


The air of the place had its effect: also on Vinoba who 
drew the attention of the Maithili populace to the meaning 
and import of true religion and its duty in the modern 
era. 

Starting from Doghara Ashram at half past four on 
Sunday morning (19-9-54), we walked down ten miles 
and reached Kamtaul at about quarter past eight. In 
the way we halted at the legendary Gautam Kunda and 
Ahalya Sthan, the place where Ahalya is supposed to 
have been resurrected by Rama. 

In the noon there was a spinning demonstration by 
the local spinners, Later some poor men of the locality 
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saw Vinoba and presented a letter which read as follows: 
“We, the poor people of this area, request that in lieu 
of free rations which are being distributed to us, we 
must be given work to do.” 

Work, Charity and Unemployment 

Referring to this in his post-prayer address, Vinoba 
observed, “ This letter signifies the nobleness of our great 
heritage. Our ancestors had taught us that nobody should 
eat without work. People followed this in practice. But 
gradually they forgot the lesson of the ancients and began 
to live upon the labour of others. That is why they do 
not feel as much hesitation in accepting free rations 
today, as in the past. But the poor people do hesitate 
and I am glad for the demand they have put forth. But 
it must be clearly understood as to who shall give the 
work. I learn that old and used clothes are being sent to 
the flood-affected area by way of relief. But they — the 
rich people of Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi who always 
come forward for charities—do not want that Charkha 
should run in every home, and that the consumption of 
mill cloth should decrease. They are anxious for the 
working of their mills and sale of their cloth, part of 
which they want to give in charity. They do want to 
oblige the poor but not to give them their due right. They 
want to keep the poor deprived of their birthright. They 
want to treat them as bullocks. But my submission is 
that they are men and should be treated as such.” 

He went on, “I want to ask you whether you should 
like to work as bullocks or as men. You must hold 
meetings in your villages and pass resolutions declaring 
that the Indian peasant cannot survive on the basis of 
agriculture alone, and that you would use only village- 
made goods and boycott mill-products. As a Hindu abstains 
from beef and a Muslim from pork, however cheap they 
might be, so also you must resolve to abstain from mill 
cloth. Unless you produce your own cloth as also your 
gur and oil etc., there is no hope for you. Mahatma 
Gandhi said it long ago. More than six years have gone 
since he passed away. Yet the Government have not given 
a practical shape to his suggestions. They did a lot of 
planning, but it resulted in more unemployment. Well, 
they may go on as they like. But sooner rather than 
later they would realize the significance of the Mahatma’s 
immortal message.” 

Vinoba concluded, “ Redistribute the land in the vil- 
lage on family basis and prepare finished goods in the 
village itself. Let you take a vow not to use mill-made 
goods, never, never, never. Make use of the brain that 
God has given you and respect the lesson taught by the 
Mahatma. This will bring you all peace and happiness.” 

Fatalism A Godless Creed 

Kamtaul falls in the Jale thana in the Sadar sub- 
division of the district. We entered the Madhubani sub- 
division on 20th when we encamped at Parsauni, a small 
village in the Beni-patti thana. Some workers met him 
in the day and asked the typical question: Does not one 
enjoy or suffer according to his nasib (fate) as ordained 
by his previous life, whence how can anybody give land 
or anything else to another ? 

Vinoba dwelt on it in his evening discourse. He 
remarked that this question betrayed an attitude of 
lethargy and helplessness and hence of Godlessness. God 
is like the judge who deals with the man in the dock 
according to his action: punishes him to death or impri- 
sonment or discharges him as the case might require. As 
the punishment was the responsibility of the evil-doer 
and not of the judge, so also man enjoys or suffers accord- 
ing to his deed. “He has made,” said Vinoba, “the law: 
Reap as you sow. You reap the result of your action. 
Whence God is relieved of all responsibility and the entire 
burden is upon us, you can turn your village into heaven 
or hell as you like. You can make it a dung-heap or 
neat like a temple. You are the architect of your fortune 
and not your nasib. God has provided you with hands 
and other organs for work, good work. It is for you 
now to utilize them properly and build up your home and 


village on the right, self-reliant lines. Again, if you pro- 
vide land to the landless voluntarily, love will grow 
between the two and both will be happy. In case you 
refuse to part with it, conflicts are likely to take place 
in which both would suffer. But you can well ask me 
why there is rain in some area while others suffer from 
drought. I cannot point out the particular action respon- 
sible for this. But I am sure that we certainly do one 
evil or another which results in this catastrophe. Is there 
anybody amongst us who can claim to be following God’s 
will? None. We have made a very unjust distribution 
of land. God also, as it were retorts: When you have 
distributed land so uncouthly, I also do as I choose. God 
teaches you to learn the lesson and carry out His will 
and establish justice and peace.” 

Next day we walked down to Dhakjari, some 74 miles 
away. On the way fell the village Arer, where a devoted 
worker, though old in age but young in spirit, had obtain- 
ed 368 bighas of land (more than one-fifth of the total 
area) from 195 donors. While going to the evening prayer 
meeting Vinoba visited the local Harishchandra Public 
Library, a small institution running for the last three 
years. On the visitor’s book he wrote: “ The worth of a 
library does not depend on the number of books there, but 
on their selection. Good books are synonymous with good 
company.” 

The Four Pillars of Dharma 

In his evening address, Vinoba expounded the four 
fundamental pillars of religion: faith, truth, love and 
sacrifice (tyaga). He said that on the whole, the first 
pillar Le,, of faith, stood erect while the other three had 


almost collapsed, which had reduced faith of much of its 


strength. Through Bhoodan Yajna he meant to enliven : & 
those three as well, whence he called it ‘dharma-chakra- — 
pravartan’ (the revolution of the wheel of religion). 


Dealing with satya (truth), he regretted that untruth = 


was accepted and practised as truth by the people at large. 


He pointed out, “That an individual can be the owner ae 
of land or wealth is a glaring untruth, though it has 
behind it presently the sanction of law and convention. 
Our social structure is based on this asatya (untruth). 
The truth is that only God (that is, society) can own land 


and wealth and that an individual can consume them on 


behalf of the society only as a trustee. When we go to ae 
the temple for worship and offer oblations we do pretend __ 
to stage a demonstration of this truth. But it is merely 
We feed that God who is well-fed and feels 


a pretence. ‘ 
no hunger, while we worry little for the hungry God. 
Bhoodan Yajna attempts to abolish individual worship and 
strengthen the pillar of truth.” = 


Next comes love which has almost the same meaning kc 


as daya or kindness. “We do,” said he, “show kindness __ 
but only on particular occasions. It is not an essential 
feature of our everyday life. 
within the home and carry on loot without. 
our activities and relationships. Even the learned covet 
for more money. 


home and treat him as one of the family. Religions en- 
join universal love.” 


The fourth pillar is that of tyaga whose practice oa 


brings forth plenty ie. lakshmi: “A peasant,” remarked 
Vinoba, “has good experience of it. 
the best seed he has, sows it and works hard at it, he 
obtains lakshmi in the form of harvest. If he does not 
sow that seed, he would merely find grass growing. God 
gives in abundance. For one mango seed you sow, 
you will not get in return one mango but a hundred or 
more. But you have to sow one. If, however, you cal- 
culate in your mind that when one seed yields a hundred 
fruits, we should obtain one less, ie., 99 if we sow one 
less, i.e., nothing, it would be futile. For God, as the 
Quran says, gives bounteously without any calculation, 
but not without sacrifice. That wonderful advice of the 
Ishavasya Upanishad, tena tyaktena bhunjithah (sacrifice 
and you will enjoy), is the key to life.” /Vinoba expressed 


We have confined our love 
Money rules 


Bhoodan Yajna calls upon you to give me 5s ; 
Daridranarayana a definite and permanent place in your 


When he sacrifices 
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his happiness at the revival of the tyaga spirit in the 
people who were now offering their lands. 
Mammon Worship Agalore 

On 22nd we were at Beni-patti, the thana headquarters, 
Addressing the huge concourse gathered for the evening 
prayer, Vinoba observed that man differed from other 
species in the fact that his satisfaction did not lie merely 
in meeting his physical needs but in doing so on right and 
religious lines. Religious sense and spiritual wisdom were 
his most distinguishing characteristic. But in the world 
today, in spite of the manifold means of comfort and plea- 
sure, man was not feeling rest and contentment. And 
mutual quarrels and ill-will were on the increase. “The 
reason is,” said he, “that man has abandoned the path 
of religion and given to money the place of religion itself. 
He is worshipping it as his God. This can never lead to 
peace. This is not in keeping with the teaching of the 
ancients. They taught us that in case of a conflict between 
religion and money, the call of the former should be obey- 
ed. And if there is no conflict between the two, the call 
of the latter may be followed. Today we are behaving 
in exactly the reverse manner. We have become victims 
of the circumstances. We are being tossed away in their 
tide. In the wars today, nobody has any control over 
them. The statesmen of the world are lost in their gigan- 
tic and fearful sweep. They have not the power to check 
this flux. Thus man has lost all control and is at the 
mercy of circumstances.” 


Planning and Machine-Age 


Vinoba added, “ These days while preparing their own 
budgets, nations always look at those of others. They 
imitate others like monkeys. If we keep on imitating 
others, what would it lead to? There seems to be a hope- 
less lack of order and planning in the whole world. And 
yet they pride on their so-called order and planning. There 
cannot be any order and planning unless one works 
with discipline and self-restraint. Merely aping others 
would result in the disappearance of all initiative. Our 
discrimination is our own strength by which we could 
order and plan the society. Of course, some scheming and 
planning do go on in the world, but not on the basis 
of the independent discrimination, so characteristic of 
man. Hence it is no planning and may lead to chaos 
even as excited movements of his hands or feet by igno- 
ramus in water can only lead to drowning him down. 
Swimming and moving hands or feet are two different 
things. The planning in fashion in the world today is but 
pleasure-seeking. Therefore, we must build such a society 
as is self-reliant and intelligent.” Further, he stated, “ this 
is said to be the age of yantra or machine. No, this is 
the age of mantra or mind. All these devotees of machine 
are caught in the magic of mind. After all it is man who 
runs the machine. Therefore, it is not machine-age but 
mind-age. I walk on foot, while railways run round the 
country. They are not able to take hoki of me and throw 
me inside. So I say that this age has no hold over me. 
My age is my own. Action is inert (jad) while doer is 
active (chetan). Therefore, we must be able to order 
and plan in our country in our own way.” 

Vinoba struck a new departure in the workers’ meet- 
ing. There were about eighty of them. He enquired how 
many of them were ready to give their major part of 
time until the thana quota was realized. They raised 
their hands —a little more than a dozen. Vinoba asked 


them to frame a detailed scheme of work in their thana 


and requested the rest to disperse. This gave almost a 
‘war council ’-like character to the workers’ meeting where 
they could reach some substantial conclusions. 

Next day, we encamped at Saher-ghat in the Maha- 
wapur thana. It may be noted that the Madhubani sub- 
division is the main Khadi production centre of Bihar. 
Until recently, in Madhubani town were located the head- 


quarters of the Khadi Samiti. Consequently, Khadi spin- 
ners are distributed throughout this division and at some 
places is spun very fine yarn of counts above 100. At 
Saher-ghat, the local spinners. exhibited their spinning. 
All of them were women, including some widows. Four 
among them were spinning on self-made bamboo takli 
and turning out strong and fine yarn. An expert in takli 
spinning as he is, Vinoba studied the movements of their 
hands for a considerable time and was happy to see them 
at work. A sister with a shivering hand was plying her 
small Charkha. Some of them were carding cotton and 
making slivers. The whole scene depicted the great poten- 
tialities of the innocent-looking Charkha. 


Our Neighbour Nepal 


As Saher-ghat is quite near the Nepal territory, Vinoba 
referred to it in his discourse. He said, “The area I am 
now touring is on the Nepal border. The people of this 
area have a great responsibility. There are happy rela- 
tions between India and Nepal today. Both are friendly 
to each other. Our relationship with Nepal is very old 
and deep as between those of a family. But being diffe- 
rent States, each is authorized to develop on its own 
lines. We must learn from each other’s experience and 
take good things and ideas. In case our people take only 
ganja and bhang from Nepal, it would be disastrous. We 
must take care not to take each other’s faults. Today 
Bhoodan brings me here. I believe if Bhoodan succeeds 
in India, it will influence the neighbouring countries as 
also the whole world. I am not much aware of the poli- 
tical groupings in Nepal. But I worry about them the 
least. I submit that Bhoodan is such a noble and religious 
thought as to be helpful and useful to every country. It 
will be beneficial to Nepal also, I believe. It will generate 
fellow-feeling and human outlook. I have also received 
one gift-deed from Nepal. That land would be distributed 
to the landless there. So a beginning has been made. But 
a thought prospers in another country only when it has 
well succeeded in the country of its birth.” 


What Is a Good Gift ? 


Later dilating upon the significance of Bhoodan, 
Vinoba remarked, “A good dan is that which so equips 
the donee that he may not require anything again. Such 
a dan is vidyadan (gift of knowledge), not the vidya or 
knowledge of loot taught in the universities but that of self- 
reliance, mutual help and comradeliness. Another dan 
of the same category is Bhoodan which enables the donee 
stand on his own feet. A dan should not.make the donor 
feel pride or let down the donee. This is blasphamy. True 
dan is what is offered with full consciousness of one’s duty 
towards others. In Bhoodan, I don’t beg but demand the 
right of the poor. It provides an occasion to the donors 
to express regrets and atone for the sin of their overmuch 
possessions and transform their ways. It will popularize 
new and right religion in the country.” 

Some public workers of Nepal met him in the evening. 
Vinoba greeted them with a smile and said, “ How are the 
two brothers going on, whether like Vali and Sugriva or 
like Rama and Lakshmana ?” They laughed and bewailed 
the unfortunate power politics. When they asked him to 
come to Nepal, he replied, “It is for your Government to 
invite me.” 
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TWO ANNAS 


NON-POSSESSION AND BOLSHEVISM 
(By Gandhiji) 


I must confess that I have not yet been able 
fully to understand the meaning of Bolshevism. 
All that I know is that it aims at the abolition of 
the institution of private property. This is only 
an application of the ethical ideal of non- 
possession in the realm of economics, and if the 
people adopted this ideal of their own accord or 
could be made to accept it by means of peaceful 
persuasion, there would be nothing like it. But 
from what I know of Bolshevism it not only does 
not preclude the use of force but freely sanctions 
it for the expropriation of private property and 
maintaining the collective State ownership of the 
same. And if that is so, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Bolshevik regime in its present 
form cannot last for long. For it is my firm 
conviction that nothing enduring can be built 
on violence. But be that as it may, there is no 
questioning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has 
behind it the purest sacrifice of countless men 
and women who have given up their all for its 
sake, and an ideal that is sanctified by the sacri- 
fices of such master spirits as Lenin cannot go in 
vain: the noble example of their renunciation 
will be emblazoned for ever and quicken and 
purify the ideal as time passes, 

Young India, 15-11-28 
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THREE PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
Chinnalapatti, Oct. 7 

Mr B. G.. Kher, former Chief Minister of 
Bombay and lately High Commissioner for India 
in London, attended a meeting of constructive 
workers at Annapoorna Hall, Gandhigram. 
Mr G. Ramachandran, who presided, said that . 
the Conference had already discussed a number 
of matters and he requested Mr Kher to answer 
the following questions raised at the Conference : 

1. It was those who laid down the 
Constructive Programme under Gandhiji, who 
were now the rulers of India. Why were they not 
then pursuing the Constructive Programme 
effectively and fully ? 

2. As India’s High Commissioner in London, 
you were in touch with technological develop- 
ments in the modern world. Do you think that 
Gandhiji’s Constructive Programme and such — 


technological development could go together? 
and, 
3. Was there any contradiction between 


the Constructive Programme and the Programme 
of the Community Projects ? 


In a speech lasting more than an hour, 
Mr Kher answered these questions at great 
length. He said he himself had long been the 
Chief Minister of Bombay and very often he him- 
self was faced with serious problems in his mind. 
He had full faith in the Gandhian programme 
and yet he knew the country was not ready to 
practise it cent per cent. He had, therefore, to 
make compromises. But, he never lost sight of 
the direction. He could not say, he had imple- 
mented the Constructive Programme fully as 
Chief Minister. He could only say, he had tried to 
do so truthfully. He sometimes failed and some- 
times succeeded. The minds of the Governments 
in the States and of the Government at ‘he 
Centre were divided. There were people in the 
Government, who had no faith in the Gandhian 
programme. There were others who had that 
faith. So, something was done to implement that 
programme and something was not done to fulfil 
it. But, he was sure that Gandhian programme 
would come in more and more as the years 
passed by, because that was the only programme 


for establishing a non-exploiting society through 
peaceful means. 


Continuing, he said that, as High Com- 
missioner in London, he certainly saw the great 
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development in technology in the Western 
world. But the more he saw it, the more he was 
convinced that the Gandhian programme Was 
good for mankind. The Gandhian programme 
never rejected technological development. It only 
laid down that human values should never be 
lost sight of in technological development. If 
technology killed the human spirit, then it was 
not worth having. He was sorry to say that much 
of the technological development in the West 
had done great damage to the human spirit. If 
Mahatmaji’s ideas were accepted, technology 
need not be thrown away, but it would be 
elevated to a higher level. Technology and the 
human spirit must be reconciled to each other 
and this could be done only by accepting the 
Gandhian programme. 

Regarding the contradictions, if any, bet- 
ween the Community Projects and the Gandhian 
Constructive Programme, he said that such 
contradiction was inevitable, because the minds 
of the people were divided. Some people wanted 
to emphasize certain aspects of national 
reconstruction and others wanted to lay stress 
on other aspects. But, an institution like Gandhi- 
gram should be able to reconcile both the points 
of view. The Constructive Programme and the 
Community Projects could strengthen each other 
if they came close together and filled up the gaps 
in each other’s programmes. ~ 

In conclusion, he said, he had never been 
asked miore difficult questions than those three 
and he had tried his best to answer them. 

(From The Hindu, 9-10-’54) 


<r CRAFT IN BASIC SCHOOLS 

sea (By V. M. Kothari) 
es It is expected that pupils in Basic Schools 
get complete education through craft and at the 
-. game time earn something for the School through 
it. It is hot so in ordinary primary schools. There- 
| in they sit in classes for hours without doing any 
_ productive activity and get their instruction only 
_ through books. Hence their education is far from 
being practical and they do not do any produc- 
tive activity in society. 
fe In the original Wardha Scheme for Basic 
_ Education pupils were expected to earn recurring 
expenses of the school i.e. the sum sufficient to 
meet the salary of the teacher. However, on 
account of various reasons, no Basic School has 
been able to obtain this ideal fully so far. But it 
should be ascertained from the experiments going 
on at present, whether pupils can earn something 
and at the same time get better education in 
Basic Schools. 

The Basic School experiment should be 
examined from this twofold view-point. The 
academic education of the pupils can be tested 
from the annual result of the school. It is no 
doubt good — in fact superior to ordinary schools. 
But this is not a correct test. It should really be 
ascertained from an all-round examination of the 
pupils, who have gone out after completing their 
school course of study. This requires a detailed 
technical examination of the pupils, which 
requires wider experience and takes time. But it 
is easy to test the progress in craft-work. 
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In this connection, we shall examine here 
the result of three Basic Schools. The schools 
whose figures are noted here are: 


(1) Vallabh Vidyalaya, Bochasan (Dist. 
Kheda) 
(2) Kumar Shala, Moraj (Kheda District 


School Board) 


(3) Kumar Mandir, Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Ahmedabad. a 
The first two schools are situated in village 


and the third is in an industrial city like 
Ahmedabad. It is to be seen from the experiment 
of the schools situated in varied atmosphere, how 
much the pupils of different ages can earn’ by 
their craft while learning. We shall see below the 
result of their craft-work : 


Bochasan Moraj Ahmedabad 
(1953-54) (1953-54) (1952-53) 
1. Standards in 3 7 7 
the School (Sth to 7th) (ist to 7th) (1st to 7th) 
2. Number of pupils 102 223 166 
3. Average age of 
pu ils (years) 10 to 16 7 to 16 6 to 15 
4. Gross income from 
craft-work Rs, 2136-11-3 541- 2- 0 846-11-0 
5. Expenses of | 
the craft »  968-15-6 334- 3- 3 135- 5-0 
6. Yearly net in- 
come from craft 
per pupil (craft- 
income minus 
expenses) = 11- 7-0 0-14-10 4- 4-6 
7, Net income per 
hour per 
pupil (pies) 45 0.87 jae 


Figures of previous years for Moraj School 
are not available. Those for the other two schools 
are as follows: 

Ahmedabad 
1951-52 1952-53 


Bochasan 
1951-52 1952~53 
1. Yearly net income 
from craft per 


pupil Rs. 6-4-0 8-15-8 2-6-4 4-4-6 
2. Net income per 

hour per 

pupil* (pies) 2.5 3.1 1,0 15 
3. Result of P. S.C. 

Examination (P C.) 100 100 89 89 


*TIt is difficult to compare the income figures of the 
craft-work, as the method of calculation followed by 
different schools is not similar. The common method is to 
calculate wages according to the rates fixed by the 
A. I. S. A. But the yarn of the pupils is not generally of 
the required strength and evenness. So the wages ought 
to be deducted accordingly or they should be determined 
from the price that the cloth woven from the yarn actually 
fetches in the market. 

The rate of the yarn spun in different standards may 
be counted on the following basis: 
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“12-18 «21+ ~=«24:=«#Per_—hank. 

The yarn of the pupil in a higher standard, may be 
considered of the lower grade if it is not of the required 
standard and vice versa. The flat rate for good yarn may 
be put at 2 annas per hank. 

Expenses of the craft department or at least 15 p.c. 
should be deducted as expenses and the remaining should 
be taken as net earnings. 

The above figures are prepared on the above basis. 
Instead of following that method, if the earning is 
calculated on the basis of A. I. S. A. rate and no expenses 
are deducted, the above figures would show an increase of 
at least 100 p.c. 
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The above extract from figures of the 
respective schools shows that they are progres- 
sing. If the same method of education is followed 
in all primary schools, the pupils would contri- 
bute something to the school expenses by their 
craft-work and that would facilitate the exten- 
sion of primary education, without charging any 
fees. Over and above this, that would do away 


‘with the evil of non-productive or in-active edu- 


eation. And the nation would gain much if the 
pupils become neat, clean and _ industrious 
thereby. 


CLOTH MUST BE A VILLAGE PRODUCT 
(By Chunibhai Dhanjibhai Patel) 


Much has been written lately about how to 
improve the economic condition of our villages 
and. rehabilitate them as prosperous human 
habitations. The easiest and the most effective 
way to provide employment to our people in 
rural areas would be to arrange for the cloth 
industry to be carried on by them. If necessary, 
we should be ready to redefine Swadeshi for this 
purpose. 


Today Swadeshi cloth usually means the 
hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi. By defining 
it as ‘ the cloth produced in the villages’, we may 
be able to produce more of it, at a cheaper cost 
and of better quality. There should be no objec- 
tion to producing this cloth with the help of such 
small-sized machines as may be conveniently 
repaired locally in those villages. Thus it would 
be possible for us to turn the flow of wealth 
towards the villages. 


The change referred to above cannot be 
brought about by just expecting the people to 
co-operate in this effort. Providing employment 
to the crores of our rural folk is much too urgent 
a matter to be solved gradually. In countries 
where people are educated and trained in the 
use of scientific techniques they can easily under- 
take small-scale scientific industries such as 
watch-making in Switzerland. But conditions in 
India are different. They are not fit to take up an 
industry requiring a high degree of scientific 
knowledge and training. Looking to the present 
state of the industrial skill of our people, the 
cloth industry is the only one which can be 
easily undertaken by them, 


There may be some who believe that we can 
eradicate unemployment by introducing such 
small-scale industries as making hand-bags, toys, 
plastic combs, soap etc. But when the villagers 
have no purchasing power at all, how are they 
to purchase these things ? They would certainly 
like to have combs and use soap. But they have 
no money to buy them. If, however, we enhance 


their purchasing power by providing for the 
cloth industry to be carried on in the villages, 
they will have the money to purchase the 
articles produced by the small-scale industries 
and thus these latter industries too will grow 
and flourish. For instance, take the case of the 
soap industry. If the economic condition of the 
villages improves and everyone is enabled to use 
soap, there would be an enormous increase in 
the consumption of soap. Many more such indus- 
tries may then be successfully started and 
carried on in the villages. 


Our power-driven mills will perhaps oppose 
this development. Lately there has also been a 
move to let the mills modernize their plants so 
that they may manufacture cloth at cheaper cost. 
There is nothing wrong in this view, provided its 
consumption in India is banned by means of a 
suitable legislation. The mill-cloth so produced 
should be reserved for export to foreign markets. 
There are several countries around us which do 
not grow cotton. We may supply this cheap cloth 
to them and purchase their goods in return. 
Thus we can give work to our mills as also allow 
them to use modernized plants. | 


Instead what we find is that a few mill- 
owners, taking advantage of the helplessness of — 
our country, have monopolized the entire Indian — 
cloth market and are exploiting the people by 
gathering huge profits. Many of them desire Oe 
make as much profit as the amount they oe 
invested in the industry and, strange to say, they — 
are able to do so ! While on the other hand, crores _ 
of our people are being driven to unemployment _ 
for want of work and find themselves unable to __ 
make both ends meet. The situation is na 
desperate and intolerable ; it must be immediate 
ended in the best interests of the count 
Hitherto they have often succeeded in influencin; Boe 
the Government to change its policy in their | 
favour, enabling them to keep the prices of cloth =< 
high. Now we must tell them that they ma as 
introduce more modern machines in their nile rk 
if they want it, on condition that they will na 
be allowed to sell all this cloth within the | 
country. They will have to find markets for it a 
outside India. Needless to say that they must — 
also fulfil all the other obligations expected “4 
them in the new India, such as paying pe = 
wages to workers, undertaking other measures to” wa 
improve their conditions, cutting down profits, 
due fulfilment of the requirements of the 
income-tax and sales-tax rules, etc. 


Thus all our mill-cloth should be used for 
purposes of export trade so that the people here 
may begin using the cloth produced in our 
villages. Thus only can we restore our villages to 
life and prosperity. 


Bombay, 6-9-’54 
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WORK v. MONEY-POWER 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Apropos of the article “An Unhelpful 
Document ” (Harijan, 16-10-54) a correspondent 
has, in the course of a letter, made certain 
suggestions which are worth considering. He 
writes : 


“14. You have not written anything in your article 
about the threatened misuse of public money on the 
part of the Government through such organizations as 
the proposed Industrial Development Corporation 
referred to by Shri Vasavada in para 4 of his criticism 
in his statement “The Kanungo Committee Report”. 
I feel that the policy of the Government deserves to be 
more severely criticized. 


“92. In para 5 of his broadcast talk “ The Message 
of Khadi” Shri Vaikunthbhai mentioned that the mill- 
industry, consciously or unconsciously, has played a 
large part in spreading unemployment in the country. 
I would humbly suggest to you to dwell more 
specifically on this aspect of the question. 


“You have touched this point in your article 
“Socialize the Cloth Industry”, but there are points 
in the broadcast referred to above which have been 
left out; for example — the increase in the pressure on 
land, the decay of traditional skills and the rise in 
slovenliness and sloth etc.” 


The correspondent is right in both of his 
observations. The use of machines enables us, 
apparently to produce more, with very much less 
workers than would otherwise be necessary. 
What this substitution of machines for men has 
done in other countries, it is for those countries 
_to say. But, so far as India is concerned, there is 
not the least doubt that it has led to an ever- 
growing increase in unemployment, inequality, 
and poverty. I am not a student of economics nor 
of the history of our industrial development, but 
from what I have learnt from my stray readings 
in this regard I can say that the first result of 
foreign rule in India was the destruction of 
indigenous industries and the creation of un- 
employment among our people. It is now an 
established historical fact that the ruin of our 
village industries was the main cause of the 
rapid disappearance of our former prosperity. As 
was inevitable under the circumstances, there 
was unemployment, a steep fall in the living 
standards, and a great increase in the pressure 
on land. The English rule replaced the old feuda- 
listic order. This also produced a great deal of 
unemployment, e.g., in the war-going classes. 
The English began to maintain a_ regular 
standing army. Consequently large numbers of 
men who used to earn their living hitherto as 
fighters in the wars as and when they came, and 
otherwise lived on their village lands, now in the 
new English order found themselves without 


work. The new order had its effect on the civil 
administration also. Education began to be 
dissociated from the acquisition and pursuit of 
knowledge and came to mean a preparation for 
Government service. It tended to be a sort of 
vocational education for manning what are 
called the ‘learned’ professions. As a result of 
this development, what is called ‘educated un- 
employment’ had clearly emerged into view as 
early as even the last quarter of the last century. 
As years have passed, this tendency has become 
more and more accentuated, so that real 
education has now almost died away. Mass 
illiteracy was one of its by-products. In course 
of time a situation has developed in which only a 
tiny minority flourishes while the vast majority 
in the villages, driven out of all other work and 
importance, is compelled to live on land and 
carry on as best as they could in utter neglect 
from the classes or even the Government. — 


On the other hand, the few that flourished 
crystallized into a limited number of closed 
classes, as it were. Some became seekers of 
Government jobs. Some others, in imitation of the 
West, brought in new machines from there and 
started new mechanized industries. Some were 
absorbed in these newly started industries. The 
only big occupation that was now left was agri- 
culture, with the result that three fourths of our 
population was compelled to eke out its living 
by working on land mostly as landless labourers. 
Still others took up the handloom by sticking to 
which lakhs of families have managed to keep 
alive. There was hardly any serious attention 
paid to the problem of helping the vast numbers 
of people engaged in these two occupations 
offering the biggest field of employment during 
the British rule. Consequently, finding neither 
hope nor help these sections, forsaken by the 
powers that be, continued to decline both 
materially and spiritually. A sort of listlessness 
overcame them which killed their sense of self- 
respect and initiative. This not merely economic 
but also spiritual and moral ruin of our people 
brought about by the foreign rulers was colossal. 
As we know, Gandhiji had specifically mentioned 
this aspect of our decline in the Nation’s 
Independence Pledge of 1930. 


Now after the attainment of Swaraj, it is evi- 
dent that these people should be enabled to expect 
and hope for a fair deal and a better prospect. 
Where lies such hope for them? Clearly, 
measures should be retaken to develop in them 
an attitude of joy and zest towards life and thus 
to provoke them to be self-respecting and indus- 
trious. That being so, if the prosperous classes 
act out of narrow selfish motives, there is bound 
to be much unnecessary hindrance in the way 
of rebuilding the nation. Unfortunately there are 
indications of this tendency on their part. 
Besides, as remarked by Shri Kher, the ex-Chief 
Minister of the Bombay State, in his speech at 
the Gandhigram, there is no unanimity of 
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approach to and outlook on this question either 
amongst State and Central Governments or 
among their ministers. The defect, if true, is 
serious enough and the Congress will do well to 
bear it in mind in the formation of its ministries. 
Because, if there is a lack of unanimity regarding 
the fundamental approach to our future eco- 
nomic policy, the edifice of our Swaraj will come 
down like a pack of cards. 


The letter quoted above makes a reference 
to the Industrial Corporation being set up by the 
Government. For whose benefit is it being set 
up ? Is such use of people’s money right ? Why 
should our Commerce and Finance Ministers be 
required to expend so much labour and care on 
this undertaking? Is it not misuse of their time 
and enefgy ? The industrialists have money and 
intelligence and everything else required to look 
after their interests. Why should then the 
Government machinery, the ministries and 
people’s money be applied to help them? The 
obvious principle to be followed in all such 
matters should be for the Government to show 
all its concern and to give all its help to those 
who are weak and helpless. The true economics 
which aims at Sarvodaya must be guided by the 
maxim * which says: Do not spend after those 
who are strong and can help themselves. It is 
hardly necessary to spend money and attention 
on those who are already powerful, because they 
can look after their interests. Unfortunately, we 
see just the reverse of it being done today. One 
of its most evil results is that the poor do not yet 
have that feeling of security and hope which 
they should under Swaraj. The greatest need of 
the hour is to assure the poor not merely by 
word but by deeds that the Government is 
devoting all its attention to the betterment of 
their conditions — to improvement of their agri- 
culture, raising their wages, resuscitating their 
small industries, reorganizing village economy 
and so on. If this could be done, our work would 
quickly advance. In a way, the present is the 
conflict between the power of work and that of 
money aided by machine. Surely free India must 
side with the forces of the former. And we should 
see that our next Five Year Plan is so devised as 
to subserve this noble purpose. 

20-10-54 
(From the original in Gujarati) 
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THE REPORT MAKES PAINFUL READING 
[Pt. Sundarlalji, President of the U. P. Handloom 
Weavers’ Federation, has sent me a copy of the following 
statement on the Kanungo Textile Inquiry Committee 
Report, for publication. The statement speaks for itself.] 

Some of us who have been witnessing during the last 
six years the rapid liquidation of our handloom industry 
and the consequent increase in mass unemployment had 
hoped that the Textile Inquiry Committee appointed some 
time back might suggest to the Government some 
measures for the rehabilitation of the handloom industry 
and thereby for lessening unemployment both in the 
villages and in the cities. The Committee has now sub- 
mitted its Report to the Government, parts of which have 
appeared in the press. The Report is not only disappoint- 
ing but also makes painful reading. ; 

According to the Committee, there is now in India a 
total of 2.19 million handlooms, out of which “only 
1.2 million are effectively working on a commercial basis ”. 
Apart from the accuracy of these figures, which, according 
to the Committee itself, are based on “a random sample 
survey conducted by the Committee”, it is evident that the 
Committee has only concerned itself with the handlooms 
working “ at the time of its survey”. It safely ignored the 
much larger number of handlooms which had been 
working only a few years back and which are now lying 
in shreds in some corner leaving the unfortunate owners 
to search for livelihood somewhere else or face starvation. 
I have seen with my own eyes this miserable condition of 
thousands of such handloom weavers in a number of vil- 
lages and in several districts of U. P. Even out of the hand- 
looms working at the time of the sample survey, the 
Committee’s recommendation deals only with those 
“effectively working on commercial basis”, ie. those 
which somehow still continue working and making some 
profit inspite of unequal competition and all-round un- 
favourable conditions. All the remaining 75 per cent or so 
working upto the day of our attaining freedom have, and 
according to the Committee, should have no future. 

Now what does the Committee suggest for handlooms 
which are still effectively working on commercial basis ? 
The Committee divides our entire textile industry into three 
classes, namely “the handloom, the small powerloom and 
the mill”. It then suggests “the conversion of the hand- 
loom industry by stages into improved handloom and 
powerloom industries.” “The first conversion period” is 
upto 1960, during which there will be “no further exten- 
sion” of existing reservations for the handloom industry. 
The second conversion period may be slightly longer, and’ 
the Committee has recommended that a “special agency” 
should be established “for dealing with the planning and 
execution of the financing of the conversion”. In plain 
language the recommendation means that the handloom 
industry as such must be eliminated, of course by stages, 
from the country’s economy, with the probable exception 
of a few “superfine and fine goods” which can bring 
“foreign exchange”. 

The planned process of “ conversion” has been going 
on for some time with the result that while a very large 
number of handloom weavers have already been thrown 
out of employment, out of the remaining the majority, 
who were independent artisans only a few years back, are 
now wage-labourers for those well-to-do persons who could 
easily promote themselves to the second class, for ultimate 
merger in the third. } 

The Committee has shown little concern with the 
unemployment aspect of the problem. Its chief concern 
appears to have been to remove a nuisance from the path of 
textile mill industry. The handloom appears to have some 
value only for winning some “returns in foreign 
exchange”. This is why “superfine and fine goods as 
contrasted with coarse and medium goods” and “ dyed, 
printed and finished goods rather than grey varieties” are 
to be allowed to continue in the second class in the interim 


period and the Government may benevolently “ decide to - 


maintain” them during that period. 
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As regards Khadi, the Committee recommends that a 
“special inquiry” may be made and “the industry may 
be examined against the totality of the circumstances 
which are applicable to it”. 

One may appreciate such stress on wholesale 
industrialization in a country with small manpower. But 
in a country where manpower is so great and is actually 
rotting such a stress is hardly rational economy. It is 
neither science nor welfare. It is rank capitalism, profit- 
making for the few and exploitation of the masses, with 
a vengeance. It makes one sad to find that in free India 
and under the first free India Government, so soon after 
the death of Mahatma Gandhi, the craze for machinery 
and large-scale production should have gone so far to 
ignore the objective reality and the interests of the masses 
of the country. One is reminded of the following words of 
Mahatma Gandhi in this connection: ‘Men go on saving 
labour till thousands lie upon the open streets to die of 
starvation.” 

That the Government of India agrees in the main with 
the approach of its Inquiry Committee is evident from the 
announcement that the Chairman of the Inquiry 
Committee is being appointed Deputy Minister for 
Commerce and Industry, evidently to help in the execution 
of this ‘ planned conversion’, 

So our cottages and cottage industries and the millions 
of our unemployed must patiently wait till the people at 
the top understand that the good of the Indian masses 
demands the maintenance of a proper, rational and 
realistic balance between the utilization of manpower 
and the introduction of machine power, and between 
the independent manufacturer and the wage-earning 
labourer. 

New Delhi, 12-10-54 


VINOBA IN DARBHANGA 
(By “ Dadu’’) 
[Continued from the last issue of 30-10-54] 

During the walk from Saher-ghat to Khirhar on 
Friday, Vinoba’s time was taken up by an old inmate of 
his Ashram now working in Bhoodan. When the latter 
regretted the lack of mutual trust and goodwill between 
the workers, Vinoba pointed out, “ Yes, we are all busy 
in self-praise and ill-talk of others. People do samkirtan 
of Hari (God), but you do of your friends’ faults. You 
seem to be provided with a charter from God to prepare 
the balance-sheets of good and evil in every man except 
you —TI don’t mean you particularly but the members of 
the tribe of workers who describe themselves as sevaks 
or servants.” 

The young man tried to defend himself, “ But should 
we not take notice of the basic reality in each case?” 

“The basic reality”, interrupted Vinoba, “is that the 
soul is immortal and incorruptible. I tell you that we are 


here on this earth only to appreciate others’ virtues, adopt 


them as our own and purify ourselves.” 


In the noon came some landholders. One of them 


having 45 bighas was ready to offer only 2, but gave 7}. © 


Another who had already donated one-sixth came forward 
with seven more to complete twenty bighas, thus recog- 
nizing Vinoba as the fourth brother in his family of thirty 
in all. 
Uplift of Women 

After this happy meeting, some richly dressed women 
in purdah, belonging to respectable families, came for 
Vinoba’s darshan. They expressed their helplessness 


_ (thanks to their husbands and other relatives!) to attend 


the prayer meeting. Vinoba’s post-prayer address that day 
Was an impassioned appeal for the uplift of the women, 
the Harijans and the downtrodden in the society. He said, 

“ Bhagawan Shri Krishna, a household word in India, 
has many wonderful things to his credit. In fact, there is no 
end of his virtues and good deeds. But one of his most 
prominent activities is that he won for the womana 
prestige she had never known till then. After him 
Gandhiji’s name occupies an eminent place among those 
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who strained every nerve for women’s emancipation. The 
bias that he showed towards them is astounding and I 
believe that Gandhiji has done more for the women than 
anybody else since Krishna in Indian history. I have 
been in Bihar for more than two years now, but that has 
not brought forth any enlightenment in the women here. 
They have ears but not to hear gyan or good knowledge. 
Thus a portion of our social life is paralyzed. No society 
can progress under these conditions. Woman is held in 
high, very high esteem in India as a mother. Granted that 
it is no small thing to be a mother of great men. But if 
this were to connote an end of the glory of woman, I am 
sure that our society would be maimed for ever. What 
is required is to recognize that woman is capable of 
independent purushartha (activity) and is directly con- 
nected to God, there being no need of any agent in bet- 
ween in the form of father, husband or son. If she feels 
honoured to lead a widow’s life the husband should feel 
as much honoured to lead that of a widower. But that 
is not the case. Should this gulf in society ,continue, 
it can never attain health and vigour. So long as woman’s 
prestige does not equal that of man, man would not be 
able to place his feet firmly onward and the march of 
the society would be blocked for good.” 

He called upon the Mithila people, otherwise intelli- 
gent, to discard purdah, this harmful and evil legacy of 
the Muslim rule. 

Harijan’s Uplift 

Next he took the case of the Harijans and remarked, 
“Calling human being as untouchable is an unusual pro- 
duct of our brain. No Shastra has recommended it. No 
saint has advocated it. I have no doubt in my mind that 
if this evil were to persist, it would wipe out the Hindu 
society. Should this persist in free India, our Swaraj would 
not stay and would fail just at the crucial hour. We 
must live and work together as of one family. In Bihar, 
people always enquire about one’s caste. They do not 
spare me even and ask why I do not keep a janeu or the 
sacred thread. My reply is I do not need it, for I have 
no key to tie with. Will the Brahmans tell me whether 
it is yajnopaveet or kunji-upaveet ? What is the yajna that 
you do?” 

Vinoba went on, “The other day when I was going 
to Baidyanath Dham, what the pandas did is known to 
you. Strange custodians of Dharma they are! Oh, what 
a hold asatya (falsehood) and adharma (irreligion) have 
on our life! I tell you that man’s true religion is manli- 
ness. All these differences would have to be obliterated. 
Bhoodan Yajna is an attempt to end all differences and 
bring about a new transformation, called Samya Yoga 
based upon the equality of the soul. All have equal 
rights and must be provided with equal opportunities. 
May we all grow into devotees of God, become His devoted 
servants, and live like brothers.” 

The Majestic Himalayas 

When we left Khirhar for Umgaon on Saturday the 
25th, we walked just in the north direction. As the sun 
began to rise in ruby and gold, it unfolded to our eyes 
one cliff after another of the sublime Himalayan ranges 
in the front. It was a majestic scene. Vinoba was visibly 
moved and halted several times to clasp it, as it were, 
in his heart. Often he closed his eyes and murmured some 
Sanskrit verses in silence. I was reminded of Edwin 
Arnold: 

* Northward soared 
The stainless ramps of huge Himala’s wall, 
Ranged in white ranks against the blue — untrod 
Infinite, wonderful— whose uplands vast, 
And lifted universe of crest and crag, 
Shoulder and shelf, green slope and icy horn, 
Riven ravine, and splintered precipice 
Led climbing thought higher and higher, until 
It seemed to stand in heaven and speak with gods.” 
Our Himalayan Ideal 

Perhaps the majesty of the morning scene enthralled 

Vinoba all the day long. It also formed the main theme 
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of his post-prayer discourse. “It captivated,” said he, “ my 
heart and gave me a lot of peace. Our ancestors always 
placed the ideal of Himalayas before them. Entire Indian 
culture is based on them. And in my own life, though 
I have been serving the people all along yet I have always 
been contemplating of the Himalayas. And though I go 
from village to village today, yet in my heart is enshrined 
the same idol which I had the occasion to see for an hour 
with my own eyes this morning. The Gita describes 
bhakta as one who has two attributes: no home and firm 
mind. Today, happily, God has so willed it that I have 
literally no home of mine as I have to leave every morning 
for a new spot and see Narayan in faces ever new. I 
believe that it will contribute as much to my self-realiza- 
tion as to people’s uplift and welfare. As regards the 
other, I have before me an objective as firm as the Hima- 
layas, viz., to serve the poor and to work for the non- 
violent revolution based on Bhoodan Yajna and with 
village industries as its mainstay.” 

Vinoba further observed that Bhoodan offered a pro- 
gramme of life-purification. “In fact, it is not a move- 
ment involving jerks and swings but an ascent in which 
one has to climb up and up. I can testify for myself 
that I feel ascending up daily. If God inspired one man, 
he would change the map, as Gautama Buddha did. Th‘s 
work does not progress according to the rule of three. 
Nor it is a tax collector’s job. My scale is that of heart- 
purification. The greater the purification in the workers’ 
life the wider and deeper would the movement penetrate. 
Whence it gave rise to Jivandan (life-dedication). Swaraj 
has wrought the wonder that honest, standard work in 
Government service is patriotism, even as it amounted to 
the betrayal of the country during the British rule. In 
an alien rule, people lean towards stoicism, while in self- 
rule towards pleasure and comfort. And yet about a 
thousand people have offered Jivandan. This is no small 
thing. Again, I do not rely on their number, but on their 
heart-purity and self-effacement. Let us develop humanely 
qualities and allow within us no corner for any pride or 
conceit.” 

Late in the evening, some landless people of a neigh- 
bouring village came to Vinoba demanding their old land, 
now in possession of the zamindar who happened to be 
the reception-chief of the day. It was a case which had 
gone up to the High Court at Patna. Asking both parties 
to forget the past and turn a new leaf, Vinoba called 
upon the zamindar friend to donate that land. But he 
would not: he had acquired it after bitter struggle. Vinoba 
appealed to him to earn the goodwill of so many families. 
It seemed to have no effect. Our host, however, advanced 
a little — two bighas out of the thirteen in guestion. Vinoba 
gently spurned the offer. All watched the scene in 
silence, hearts throbbing quickly. Friends persuaded him 
not to lose this opportunity and become a true host. He 
hesitated. We had lost hope. Vinoba was sipping his 
night-curd. The stars were twinkling in the sky. The 
host seemed to gather courage — went up to five. More 
he would not. Again, a stillness in the air. At last he 
stood up and declared the gift of the whole. All heaved 
a sigh of relief. It was a revealing manifestation of the 
working of Narayan in every man. 

Next morning, Vinoba asked Ramdeo Babu, our Party- 
In-charge, to go to that village and see what could be 
done to provide sufficient land to those landless peasants. 

8-10-54 


The Ensuing Hindustani Examinations 

The ensuing Hindustani Examinations from 
Hindustani Likhavat to Hindustani Kabil and 
Vidvan will be held on the 8, 9 and 10th 
January 1955. The applications, together with 
the fees, should reach the Wardha office on or 


before the 1st December 1954. 
, . AMRITLAL NANAVATI 


Pariksha-Mantri 
Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 
Wardha 
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B. C.G. VACCINATION 


Mass inoculation “with B.C.G. vaccine of 
school children has been introduced in India, but 
our people know nothing about the subject. I 
therefore propose to summarize here a pamphlet 
by Dr. M. Beddow Bayly, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., in 
which he adduces ‘many grave reasons why you 
should hesitate before allowing your child to 
undergo these procedures.’ 


I 


Very little is known with precision about 
the procedures suggested, and there are wide 
divergencies in scientific opinion. 


The scheme rests upon the validity of the 
tuberculin reaction which is imperfectly under- 
stood and still, at the present moment, the sub- 
ject of much controversy in medical circles. For 
instance, Dr. Palmer, head of the Copenhagen 
Tuberculosis Research Team, said in 1951, 

“But there is considerable disagreement, even 
among specialists, as to just what a positive or nega- 
tive tb. reaction really is. In fact, our knowledge is 


so incomplete that much of the effort of our office has 
been devoted to investigating this problem.” 


In 1953 he stated in the American Review 


of Tuberculosis that ‘tuberculin sensitivity in FS 


human beings is very often not due to tuber- — 


culosis infection.’ Early in 1954 the Lancet com- 


mented: ‘It has long been believed that reac- 
tions to large intradermal doses of Old Tuber- 
culin may not necessarily indicate tuberculosis —_ 
infection, and typical delayed reactions have — 
followed infection of the medium used in its pre- 
paration.’ This means, says Dr. Bayly, that posi- — 


tive reactions to the test cannot be relied upon 


as indication that the person tested is already — 
fortified against infection and has no need of — 


protective vaccination. 


Therefore, Dr. Palmer came to the conclu- 
sion that we know little about immunization and 


confessed : 


“Much of what we have accepted as common 


knowledge about B.C.G. vaccine is not well-founded ; 
and if so much of what we thought we knew of the 
simpler facts be untrue, what can we safely believe 


about those aspects which are more difficult to study — 


and to prove?” 


Finally he suggested that ‘we must seek 
more dependable information about B.C.G. and — 
tb. immunization. And this may mean discard-— 


ing many of our traditional concepts.’ 


In diphtheria immunization it is the nega- 
tive reactors to the toxin of the bacillus that are 
considered immune, the positive reactors that — 


are classed as susceptible to the disease and given 


the vaccine ; in tuberculosis, on the other hand, 


it is the negative reactors to the toxin which are 
classed as susceptible to tb. and given B.C.G. 
vaccine to protect them from infection. This is 
one of the puzzling problems which still await 
adequate explanation, says Dr. Bayly. 


Vir Geer. 
(To be continued) 


Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwart 

The country was deeply shocked at the 
sudden demise on 24-10-’54 of Shri Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai within a few minutes of a heart attack he 
had while addressing a public meeting. Shri Rafi 
Sahib belonged to Uttar Pradesh which was the 
main field of his activities. And that was why for 
many years not many people knew him outside 
that State. It was his work as Food Minister as 
a member of the Union Government at Delhi 
which familiarized his name throughout the 
country and won him the renown which was 
long his due. People came to know that Rafi 
Sahib was one of our few leaders and fewer 
Government Ministers who could accurately 
read the wishes of the people and carry them 
through to fruition. Once he had resolved to do 
a certain thing, no opposition—not even that 
from those in the Government — could deter him 
from reaching his purpose. 


Food control was introduced during the war 
and because of it Gandhiji was clearly against its 
continuance. The people found it irksome in the 
extreme: But the situation had grown too compli- 
cated and one did not know how it could be 
lifted. It had served as a hot-bed for the interests 
of corruption, black market and bribery which 
had become strongly entrenched. The Govern- 
ment machinery was itself deeply involved in it. 
It was indeed a feat of clever administration, 
courage and self-confidence to do away with it 
under such circumstances. Jawaharlalji had 
great respect for Rafiji’s ability, patriotism and 
nobility of mind. In this task, he was greatly 
aided by Rajagopalachari, the then Chief Minis- 
ter of Madras. Nature also helped through good 
and plentiful rains. Rafi Sahib was thus able to 
successfully abolish the control without the least 
_ inconvenience to the country. That was one of 
the most notable services rendered by him to the 
country and the country will ever remember him 
for it. 


Shri Kidwai was an old patriot anda 
distinguished fighter of our freedom struggle. A 
staunch nationalist, communal unity was part of 
his nature. He continued to serve the country 
from 1920 onwards till his last breath. We pay 
our humble tribute of praise to his manifold 
qualities. His passing away at a time when the 
country needs many more such servants is a sad 
loss. May his soul rest in peace ! 

1-11-’54 M. P. 
(From Hindi) 


Need for Basic Change in Education 


The reader will see elsewhere in this 
issue Shri V. M. Kothari’s article captioned 
‘Craft in Basic Schools’. It gives the figures of 
net income the students of three different schools 
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derived from their craft work. In a sense each of 
the three schools is typical. Vallabh Vidyalaya, 
Bochasan, is a school in a village, conducted 
under the auspices of the Gujarat Vidyapith. 
Grown up boys of Standards V to VII are 
studying there. Most of them come from a sec- 
tion of the people who have not lost the habit of 
doing manual labour. They naturally fit in with 
the craft work. The second school is a city 
school in Ahmedabad. It is attended by urban 
children. The net income specified in the article 
in respect of this school is the aggregate figure of 
all children — both’small and grown up children 
from Standards I to VII. The third school under- 
going the craft experiment is a full primary 
school in Moraj in the Kheda District, Bombay 
State. It is a school that typifies ordinary 
Government or School Board schools. 


On going through the figures, the reader will 
see that all the three schools show the net 
income from crafts. It means that the concept of 
Gandhiji to make schools self-supporting through 
craft is not ill-founded. The maximum net 
income per hour per pupil is 4.5 pies in Bochasan 
the minimum being .87 pie in Moraj (Kheda 
District). It should be noted that these results 
achieved by the schools represent the work of 
the initial stage only and in the atmosphere 
adverse to the experiment. If the work is carried 
on with faith and steadfastness, and the admini- 
stration makes a favourable change in _ its 
attitude and approach to the experiment, it will 
certainly march from progress to progress with 
remarkable results. The above experiments 
reveal great potentialities of Basic Education. 


I fear there is not sufficient awareness with 
the authorities that if the talent of the youth is 
allowed to be wasted, or rather abused under the 
present system of education, and measures are 
not taken in time to divert it in the right 
channels and allow it to flower, we shall sadly 
lose the opportunity that freedom has brought 
us to our doors. Let us awake before it is too late. 
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THE PROBLEM OF NATION’S EDUCATION 
(By Gandhiji) 


[At a time when the problem as to how to provide 
nation-wide fundamental or Basic Education has come to 
the forefront and is engaging the serious attention of all 
concerned, it will be worth while to pause and reflect on 
the following article written by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Father of the Nation, about 15 years ago in a similar 
context. The passage of time has not affected at all the 
force of the truth contained in it. If we are more open and 
receptive, it is now the right time to assimilate the truth 
enunciated by Gandhiji and strive our best to translate it 
into life and manifest it in reality. I would do well to 
state here the two or three conditions emphasized by him 
which stand unfulfilled as yet. They are as follows: 

1. The State should take over the manufactures of 
these schools. That is, it should establish an economic 
order wherein the products can be disposed in an easy 
manner. 

2. Ministers should formulate an all-round policy to 
adopt Basic Education and strictly implement it. 

3. Officers and inspectors of the Education Department 
should proceed with the work with faith and loyalty and 
bring into play their experience, knowledge and _ edu- 
cational science and resources to evolve a regular system 
to further and develop Basic Education. This is the task 
that is devolved on them to fulfil which is their highest 
duty. 

It is needless to say that the above conditions do not 
make unreasonable demands from the Government and 
educational officers, 

1-11-’54 

How to solve the problem of education is a 
problem unfortunately mixed up with the dis- 
appearance of the drink revenues.* No doubt 
there are ways and means of raising fresh 
taxation. Professors Shah and Khambhatta have 
shown that even this poor country is capable of 
raising fresh taxation. Riches have not yet been 
sufficiently taxed. In this of all countries in the 
world, possession of inordinate wealth by indi- 
viduals should be held as a crime against Indian 
humanity. Therefore the maximum limit of 
taxation of riches beyond a certain margin can 
never be reached. In England, I understand, they 
have already gone as far as 70 per cent of the 
earnings beyond a prescribed figure. There is no 
reason why India should not go to a much higher 
figure. Why should there not be death duties ? 
Those sons of millionaires who are of age and yet 

*Today the problem has become mixed up with 
finding finance for Development Schemes instead of with 


‘disappearance of drink revenues’. Thus the problem 
remains more or less the same. — Ed. 


M. P.] 
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inherit their parents’ wealth, are losers for the 
very inheritance. The nation thus becomes a 
double loser. For the inheritance should rightly 
belong to the nation. And the nation loses again 
in that the full faculties of the heirs are not 
drawn out, being crushed under the load of 
riches. That death duties cannot be imposed by 
Provincial Governments does not affect my 
argument. 

But as a nation we are so backward in edu- 
cation that we cannot hope to fulfil our obli- 
gations to the nation in this respect in the given 


time during this generation, if the programme is. 


to depend on money. I have therefore made bold, 
even at the risk of losing all reputation for 
constructive ability, to suggest that education 
should be self-supporting. By education I mean 
an all-round drawing out of the best in child and 
man — body, mind and spirit. Literacy is not the 
end of education nor even the beginning. It is 


only one of the means whereby man and woman. 


can be educated. Literacy in itself is no edu- 


cation. I would therefore again begin the child’s. 
education by teaching it a useful handicraft and - 
enabling it to produce from the moment it begins | 


its training. Thus every school can be made self- 


supporting, the condition being that the State 


takes over the manufactures of these schools. 


I hold that the highest development of the. 


mind and the soul is possible under such a sys- 


tem of education. Only every handicraft has to be 


taught not merely mechanically as is done today 


but scientifically, i.e. the child should know the - 
why and the wherefore of every process. I am 


not writing this without some confidence, 


because it has the backing of experience. This 
method is being adopted more or less completely — 
wherever spinning is being taught to workers. I 
have myself taught sandal-making and even 


spinning on these lines with good results. This 
method does not exclude a knowledge of history 
and geography. But I find that this is best taught 
by transmitting such general information by 
word of mouth. One imparts ten times as much in 


this manner as by reading and writing. The signs © 


of the alphabet may be taught later when the 
pupil has learnt to distinguish the wheat from 
the chaff and when he has somewhat developed 
his or her tastes. This is a revolutionary proposal 
but, it saves immense labour and enables a 
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student to acquire in one year what he may take 
much longer to learn, This means all-round eco- 
nomy. Of course the pupil learns mathematics 
whilst he is learning his handicraft. 


I attach the greatest importance to primary 
education which according to my conception 
should be equal to the present matriculation less 
English. If all the collegians were all of a sudden 
to forget their knowledge, the loss sustained by 
the sudden lapse of the memory of say a few 
lakhs of collegians would be as nothing compared 
to the loss that the nation has sustained and is 
sustaining through the ocean of darkness that 
surrounds three hundred millions. The measure 
of illiteracy is no adequate measure of the pre- 
vailing ignorance among the millions of villagers. 


I would revolutionize college education and 
relate it to national necessaries. There would be 
degrees for mechanical and other engineers. They 
would be attached to the different industries 
which should pay for the training of the 
graduates they need. Thus the Tatas would be 
expected to run a college for training engineers 
under the supervision of the State, the mill asso- 
ciations would run among them a college for 
training graduates whom they need. Similarly 
for the other industries that may be named. 
Commerce will have its college. There remain 
arts, medicine and agriculture. Several private 
arts colleges are today self-supporting. The State 
would therefore, cease to run its own. Medical 
colleges would be attached to certified hospitals. 
As they are popular among moneyed men they 
may be expected by voluntary contributions to 
support medical colleges. And agricultural col- 
leges to be worthy of the name must be self- 
supporting. I have a painful experience of some 
agricultural graduates. Their knowledge is 
superficial. They lack practical experience. But 
if they had their apprenticeship on farms which 
are self-sustained and answer the requirements 
of the country, they would not have to gain expe- 
rience after getting their degrees and at the 
expense of their employers. 


This is not a fanciful picture. If we would 
but shed our mental laziness, it would appear to 
de an eminently reasonable and practical solu- 
tion of the problem of education that faces the 
Congress Ministers and theretore the Congress. 
if the declarations recently made on behalf of the 
British Government mean what they sound to 
the ear, the Ministers have the organizing and 
organized ability of the Civil Service at their 
disposal to execute their policy. The Services 
have learnt the art of reducing to practice the 
policies laid down for them even by capricious 
Governors and Viceroys. Let the Ministers lay 
down a well-conceived but determined policy, 
and let the Services redeem the promise made on 
their behalf and prove worthy of the salt they 
eat. | 

Harijan, 31-7/37 
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VINOBA IN DARBHANGA 
(By “ Dadu 4 


Revolution and Discontent 

“Would not your movement, by relieving the woes of 
the poor to some extent, result in delaying the chances of 
a revolution in the country ?” asked a Darbhanga Socia- 
list M:L.A., to Vinoba one day in his morning walk, 
Vinoba was amused at the question and said, “Do you 
think that poverty is a necessary condition for a 
revolution ? ” 

“At least, discontent should be there,” faltered the 
M.L.A. 

“You know that thirty lakhs of people died of starva- 
tion in Bengal in 1943, yet there could be no revolution. 
Why ?” Vinoba paused for an answer. Receiving none, he 
continued, “I believe that a revolution requires two forces 
for its fulfilment: (i) vichar-shakti (thought-force) and 
(ii) pran-shakti (vital-force). Discontent alone is meaning- 
less. No revolution can be achieved without force of 
thought. Bhoodan seeks to change prevalent socio-economic 
values and establish new ones. It is not a relief work but 
a mission to transform the man and build up a new 
society on the basis of love and non-possession.” The 
words went straight to his (the M.L.A.’s) heart. And in 
fairness to him, I must add tuat he has commendably 
devoted himself to the Bhoodan cause. 

On Sunday morning, September 26th, we encamped at 
Chatauni. An American correspondent who had spent 
more than two days with us saw Vinoba in the noon. The 
interview lasted for an hour in which Vinoba answered 
his interesting questions.* 


Requirements of Samya Yoga 

in his post-prayer discourse, Vinoba pointed out that. 
Samya Yoga was the call of the day. Several things were 
required to be done for its accomplishment. First, 
none should remain without performing bodily labour. 
“Everybody must take part in the production. God 
has given us all hunger and hands. Hence every 
one should do _ productive work. Work should not 
be regarded as evil or degrading. Secondly, the 
idea that physical labour must be paid for less than intel- 
lectual labour is to be cast away. In the Samya Yogi 
Society the sweeper and the President would be equally 
paid. They would command the same respect. The wages 
therein should differ no more than the fingers of the hand. 
The production so had should be equally available to all.” 
Thirdly, “We have to wipe out the feeling of ownership 
of land, wealth or factory, of all sorts. Only the society 
is the real owner. Hence the demand for land from every 
landholder.” The idea was to extend the family feeling. 
Vinoba continued that all that was to be brought by law 
and persuasion. “As the Prophet of Islam, Mohammad 
says, no force can be employed in religion, so also in revo- 
hition we have to explain the thought to the people and 
win them over.” 

Vinoba went on to add that he proposed to build up 
an army of those who gave donations with understanding. 
“My army would be that of peace, shanti sena. Gandhiji 
gave much thought to it. The armies today carry on loot 
and destruction. But the Bhoodan Yajna provides us a new 
method to raise up the shanti sena. In that could be admit- 
ted those who offered land or wealth and changed their 
life as well. They must be prepared to work according to 
the new thought. Raising this sena is the first task where- 
after it would be possible to usher in Samya Yoga.” : 

Impressing upon his audience the need for self- 
reliance, Vinoba stated in his prayer meeting, “I regard 
those who toil and sweat as belonging to the first order of 
the servants of the nation. I regard all others who claim 
to be servants of the nation — granted that their claims 
be right—as servants of the second order and those 
whose claims are unjustified are mere hypocrites. When 
we want to build up the strength of the country we must 


* A full report of the interview will be given separately 
hereafter. care 
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first strengthen the said first order people. For, the founda- 
tion bears the whole brunt of the multi-storeyed building. 
Should the former be weak it would endanger the safety 
of the whole house. Likewise for making the country 
strong and great we must have this foundation as solid 
as possible. That is why I go from village to village to 
awaken you all and ask you to stand on your own feet.” 
In the workers’ meeting held at night nine persons accep- 
ted Baba’s Jail, ie. exclusive devotion to Bhoodan-work 
until 31st December next. 

Walking down ten and a half miles we reached 
Khajauli at about eight on Wednesday morning. In his 
post-prayer address Vinoba removed the misconception 
that Bhoodan denoted an act of little kindness. He 
remarked, “‘ There is kindness in Bhoodan Yajna but not 
occasional or fruit-earning kindness. This is a kindness to 
be observed at all times. It will render the entire structure 
of the society in a model of love and compassion. It will 
bring in equality in the society. No doubt that kindness is 
at the basis of religion but equality is the finished product 
obtained from religion. Unless kindness permeates the life 
of all, there cannot be any equality. Hence there is a world 
of difference between Bhooaan Yajna and ordinary kind- 
ness. People try either to secure an increase in the wages 
of the labourers or a decrease in their work-hours. But 
none cares to bridge gulf between the mill-owner and the 
labourer. Where there is an attempt to bring the two 
together it would mean a fundamental difference, a revolu- 
tionary difference. Every large-scale work is no revolution. 
Some people imagine that Bhakara dam is revolution. It 
is a great work indeed, but not a revolution. A revolution 
implies a fundamental change, change in current values. 
Only that kindness is significant which renders the donor 
equal to the donee. This is the spirit behind the Bhoodan. 
It is no relief work. It is no leisure work. It is a work only 
of those who dedicate themselves entirely for it.” 

The journey from Khajauli to Baboo-barhi next day 
recalled to our mind our visit to the Rosara and Singhia 
thanas, in the Samastipur sub-division. Wading for three 
hours through water, knee-deep, waist-deep and even 
chest-deep at one place, Vinoba arrived at the spot at 
about ten in the day after a walk for a little less than 
six hours. This affected Vinoba’s throat further for he had 
had an attack of cold already. He took some rest in the 
day but to little effect. Yet he maintained his hours. 

In his evening speech, he observed that Bhoodan Yajnsa 
was in keeping with the tenets of all religions. “ Islam 
teaches us that everybody should part with a portion of 
his or her income for the poor in the form of zakat. It is 
regarded as a pillar of religion, rukn-i-deen. In Hinduism, 
dan is a daily duty. The Vedas enjoin upon us to give 
ceaselessly and give with faith. Christianity also urges 
upon us to love our neighbour as ourselves. Thus what J 
say is not something very new. It is the immortal message 
conveyed by all Prophets, Saints, Rishis and great men 
But as the people are prone to forget it, it must needs be 
re-collected to their mind again and again.” 

Cent Per Cent Good 

On Friday morning Vinoba was not feeling well. 
However, he walked on as usual, reaching Khutauna 
eight miles away, at about seven o’clock. 

Addressing the post-prayer meeting, he said, “So far 
it is held that one man’s food is another man’s poison, 
This is a wrong contention. We believe that a true gain of 
an individual implies a gain of the entire society and vice 
versa. The reason of the current false notion is that monev 
has been given the place of God and manual labour is at 
a discount. Everybody seems to be anxious to earn the 
maximum money by the minimum endeavour. Several 
years ago, when I, together with a friend, was out for a 
morning walk, his eyes fell upon a gold piece. He picked 
it up and asked me, what to do with it. I advised him to 
restore it back at the place where he had picked it up 
from. Being a business man he was wonder-struck at it. 
He told me that the time-old lesson of treating gold and 


_ dust alike was practised by him only that day. Well, if 


we are imparted education of true religion, only the owner 
will pick up a thing. In case no owner is available, it can 
be sent to the Government. Should we do likewise, Dharma 
will flourish. But in our country there is only tall talk of 
Dharma.” 

Vinoba went on, “ You know that a mere repetition of 
the word roti (bread) will not give you roti. You have to 
earn it and prepare it. So also how can a repetition of 
Rama’s name suffice ? You will have to do Rama’s work. 
You can’t cheat Rama by talking of Rama while doimg 
work of Haram (evil). People in India are not imparted 
the education of real Dharma, which has shattered our 
villages. The same can be saved now through the 
Bhoodan Yajna.” 

Gandhi Jayanti Day 

The close of the week marked India’s new festival, 
the Gandhi Jayanti day. We were at Siswar. Happily it 
rained heavily for more than an hour from nine onwards. 
They were the most welcome and long-awaited showers in 
the area. The local spinners of the village gave 
demonstration at their Charkhas and presented a hank 
each as sootajali. 

In his post-prayer address, Vinoba observed, “ Today 
is Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. Great is the grace of God 
that He has been sending saints and noble souls in our 
midst regularly. Among them was Mahatma Gandhi whose 
life was dedicated for the service of humanity, ie., he had 
neither any self-interest nor any pride or conceit. One who 
is miserable in others’ misery and happy in their 
happiness is regarded as a selfless man. In fact, this should 
be the mark of man as such which distinguishes him from 
animals. It is wrong to attribute this quality to saints 
alone. This must be the characteristic of every man. But 
Mahatma Gandhi was far greater than this. He not only 


‘felt miserable in others’ misery but regarded himself a 


sinner for others’ sins.” 

Vinoba went on, “ This makes a world of difference. 
Those who regard others’ sins as their own punish them- 
selves for those sins and are ready to suffer any punish- 
ment for the same. This trait had gone deep down in 
Mahatma Gandhi to an unfathomable extent. His soul had 
grown 60 vast tnat it aligned itself with everybody ard he 
took the burden of others’ sins on his own head. Rare are 
the souls going to this extent. Such people even do not 
desire salvation. Salvation is highly esteemed. It emanci- 
pates one from all good or evil. Great souls try for it. But 
those who take others’ sins on their own head are (what 
should i call them?) great bhaktas. They do not aspire 
even for mukti for attaining bliss. When we pay our 
homage to him on his birthday, we do it for our own 
good. Great is our debt to him. By remembering him, we 
come to recognize the strength of our own soul. These 
great men tell us that we can develop the same strength 
in us as they had if we rise above self. These noble souls 
confirm our belief that we too can rise to great height” 

Vinoba further remarked that in memory of Mahatma 
Gandhi, he had placed the programme of sootanjali hefore 
the country. It required every man or woman to spin one 
hank (640 rounds or 850 yards) of yarn by one’s own hand 
and submit it every year in the name of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The last date of this submission is 12th February. Vinobaji 
said, “There should be as many sootanjalis as the 
inhabitants of the country. Everybody who could spin 
(from and above the age of four years) can offer it. 
Gandhiji taught us the use of the charkha. Sootanjali gives 
us the training (deeksha) for Sarvodaya.” 

Animal Sacrifice: An Ungodly Practice 

Next he asked all landholders, small and big, to offer 
their land so as to wipe out landlessness in the country. 
Lastly, he referred to the fast unto death of the local 
Mahanta of the village. It was a fast to stop the sacrifice 
of the he-goat on puja occasion. Vinoba characterized this 
practice as ungodly and non-religious not in keeping with 
this spirit of the age. “If God becomes happy at the sacri- 
fice of a goat why should not man be sacrificed to add to 
his supposed happiness? It is a fantastic and baseless 
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practice. You can offer fruits and flowers to the Devi, but 
not animals or dead creatures. Shall the goat bless you 
for the sacrifice ? Will not its soul curse you ? So you must 
all abandon this evil practice for good.” 
We enter Saharsa district next week after spending 
three more days in Darbhanga district. 
23-10-54 
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REVOLUTIONARY IDEA FOR NATION’S 
EDUCATION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

There is a growing awareness that the pre- 
vailing system of education is not proper and 
that if we do not or cannot mend it while there 
is yet time, it will gravely imperil our onward 
‘march. This certainly augurs well for the 
country. 

The dissatisfaction with the present educa- 
tion is expressed in two ways: 1. The defects 
of what goes on in the field of education today 
are subjected to severe criticism. Curiously, 
among those who do so are also found Govern- 
- ment Ministers who are technically responsible 
for this state of affairs. 2. On the other hand, it 
is repeatedly asserted by Government spokes- 
men, — quite naively, it appears, and as though 
they believed it to be the only way out of the 
present impasse,—that the present system 
should be immediately replaced by the system of 
Basic Education propounded by Gandhiji. But 
considering the way they implement it, it looks 
far from reassuring ; on the contrary, it provokes 
almost an adverse impression. 

Another aspect of the situation which has 

lately emerged into evidence is this that the be- 
_lievers in the old system of education — who had 
hitherto secretly laughed at Basic Education and 
kept silent about it out of contempt — are now 
‘stirring out of this kind of initial stage of their 
reaction to it and are openly shouting against it 
with visible concern. For example, Shri Mirza 
Ismail, Dr. Amarnath Jha and others belonging 
‘to their class. True, the way they talk shows 
“more pique than understanding. 
This too is welcome. For it means that the 
question of the implementation of Basic Educa- 
tion has passed the initial stage when it could 
be laughed away or dismissed out of existence 
-with no more than contemptuous indifference. 

Though, as we pointed out, it is good that 
people of this class have become vocal, yet one 
_does feel that they had better speak with a sense 
of greater responsibility. In any case, they must 
first study the subject on which they speak. Be- 
cause their utterances in this regard hardly give 


an impression that they are based on any serious 
study of the problem. 


| The Constitution of India says in its article 
/45 that the State should endeavour to provide for 
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free and compulsory education of all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years, by 
the year 1960. This has got to be done. The ques- 
tion is, how to do it. 

The answer to this question, given by 
Sir John Sargent on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment in 1944-45, was that for this, like other 
countries (e.g. England, U.S.A. etc.), India too will 
have to do as they did and similarly find money 
for it. He denied that it could be made to pay 
its way and be self-supporting. He had also work- 
ed out the amount of money which should be 
required for the purpose, of course, on the basis 
of the prices then prevailing. The full implemen- 
tation of his scheme, he said, would take 40 years 
and cost about 300 crores of rupees annually. 
Considering the rise in the prices since then the 
cost would be about four times more. 

Schools working under this method of bring- 
ing about a free and compulsory system of edu- 
cation were given a fitting name some time back 
by Dr Amarnath Jha in Bombay. He called them 
“traditional schools”. He and others who hold 
similar views seem to hald that this old system 
is essentially good. Briefly stated it means that 
the Government should agree to employ more 
and more teachers, pay them good wages and 
continue the system introduced by the British 
Government without any great change or modifi- 
cation: They as if say that the heart of that 
system is sound. However, Government may, 
if they like, add craft to the old curriculum, but 
that would not, they would say, make any mate- 
rial or radical change in the cast and character 
of that education. 

The so-called educated liked this scheme. But 
how could they wait for forty years? To that 
extent, therefore, they thought over the problem 
and tried to reduce the number of years. But if 
the educational expansion is sought to be effected 
along the old lines of the Sargent scheme — and 
that is what this group would want to do— it 
is now sufficiently clear that the attempt is bound 


to fail with terrific monetary loss to the nation, 
to boot. 


Another prop of the traditional system of 
the British days was, that the drink revenue will 
be a big source for financing education. It might 
even have been thought that this revenue would 
go up with the advent of Swaraj! 

A different scheme which struck at the root 
of both these features of the traditional system 
was put forward before the country in 1937-38 
by Gandhiji. Sir John Sargent had taken note 
of this new scheme in drawing up his own re- 
port. But he rejected both the principal sugges- 
tions of Gandhiji. He regarded it as beyond 
imagination that the current expenditure of a 
school could ever be met by the earnings from 
the craft. He could not, of course, condemn the 
drink revenue as the source for financing the 


education. The educationists of the old system 
have scarcely felt anything worth considering, 


from. the social and educational point of. view, 


cating our children. Gandhiji and other national 
educationists could never agree with Government 
on this point. 

Thus Gandhiji’s scheme of Basic Education 
was also there before the country. He held the 
view that the acceptance of education through 
craft will not only, after some time when its 
technique and methodology were evolved, meet 
the current expenditure on education, but also 
put an end to the mal-education which today 
goes on in the name of education, and open the 
way for real education embracing all aspects of 
the development of personality physical, intellec- 
tual and moral. Without such a basis of the 
nation’s education, full employment of the people 
or giving them the right to work in any real 
sense, will be an impossibility. Therefore, the 
time had come, he said, to abandon the old way. 

Our Governments cannot reject out of hand 
this way shown by Gandhiji. Nor, even if they 
like it, can they find the money for putting into 
effect the expansion programme of the traditional 
system. Besides, the latter has come to be dis- 
credited. We have seen its evil results and no 
one has any attraction for it now. This is the 
dilemma in which our Governments are caught 
at present. This is why they hesitate to forego 
the drink revenue and keep on evading the re- 
form in the Nation’s basic education, and the 
faith and zeal which one expects to be brought 
to bear on such an important task is nowhere to 
be seen. This has led to a strangely anomalous 
situation in which, it appears, we believe and 
say one thing but do and desire another. 

Some of the educated classes have re- 
cently described the problem as one of ‘Free 
and Compulsory Education v. Basic Edu- 
cation’. But they forget that free and com- 
pulsory education is only an administrative 
ideal accepted by the State and not either a 
system or a method of education. The ques- 
tion is: how to put it into effect? Another 
question which is even of greater importance 
than the first is that of the character and content 
—the quality of the education that is desired to 
be made free and compulsory. It is therefore 
entirely fallacious, if not mischievous, to treat 
the two ideas as opposites; not only that, it 
rather helps in confusing what is essentially a 
very simple issue. 

The British rulers had devised a system of 
primary education. The expansion of education 
according to that system involves huge expendi- 
. ture running into several crores of rupees. Be- 
sides, if we think of what our boys and girls 
get from it we find that as a result of it we are 
not only not where we were, but our condition 
has worsened. Dislike of physical labour, waste 
of effort in search of jobs, unemployment, an in- 
satiable greed for money and pleasure and other 
_evils are the direct product of that system ; and 
far from disappearing, they are increasing. It 
- would seem that we are engaged in disseminating 
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free of charge! Because rules are being framed 
to punish the parents who would not accept it. 

It was after having fully pondered over this 
situation that Gandhiji put forward his scheme 
before the country. To say that the motive be- 
hind it was merely economic or materialist 
one of eradicating unemployment is to betray 
ignorance. Moreover, it would amount to accu- 
sing Gandhiji that he had no conception of real 
education and that his view of it was dominated 
by such one-sided development of man. 

We are therefore reprinting in this issue the 
prophetic article in which he had put forward 
his scheme of education. The readers are request- 
ed to read it again with care and ponder over it. 

In that article he had also discussed, to some 
extent, the so-called higher education. The advo- 
cates of higher education had not liked it then 
nor are they likely to approve of it now. Today, 
we find a number of new Universities being 
started in the country for providing this higher 
education. It seems that such moves are actuated 
by motives other than those of education. I would 
not enter here into any long argument about it. — 
Suffice it to say that Gandhiji had also something __ 
to say about the reorganization of the Universi- __ 
ties ; and it is high time that we heeded toit. 

What is needed is nothing less than a radical 
reorientation of education. It is regrettable 
that the need for a new beginning in education _— 
has not yet been felt as clearly and urgently 
in the quarters concerned as it should have. 
That is the most important task to be undertaken, — 
It also contains the seeds for realizing the ideal — 
of a classless society based on equality, “% 

26-10-54 : 
(¥rom the original in Gujarati) 

MY GOOD WISHES 

(By Jawaharlal Nehru) ~ 

{Message to the Tenth All-India Nai Talim Conference, ‘ 

Sanosara (Saurashtra) ] ; 

“T send my good wishes to the Tenth — 
All India Nai Talim Conference. I have often 
expressed my belief in Nai Talim or Basic Edu-— 
cation. As our experience grows, no doubt, some — 
changes and variations might become necessary 
in that approach to education. But I believe that — 
the basic idea behind it is not only sound, but — 
is especially adapted to present day conditions — 
in India. : 

“Probably there might be some advantage 
in some variations being introduced in different * 
parts of the country, so that our experience 
might be richer and we might be able to choose 
better. Even apart from this, conditions in our 
country differ so much that any rigid pattern, 
which is suited to one part, might not completely 
fit in with another part of the country. 

“T travel about greatly in this vast country 
of ours and nothing surprises me so much as the 
great variety and richness of our ways of life in ~ 
these different parts. There is, of course, the 
underlying unity which binds us together, but 
there is also this variety. Most of us imagine that 
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India is after our own pattern, wherever we 
might live. But India is bigger, richer and more 
various than any particular part, and we must 
not try to confine it and limit it by our narrow 
outlook. 

“The problem before us is how to maintain 
and strengthen the unity of India, and yet, also 
maintain the variety of India, just as, in the 
larger field, the problem is how to preserve indi- 
vidual liberty and yet have that central direction 
and co-ordination which are so essential in the 
complicated structure of the modern State. 
Neither can be ignored. 


“Sometimes well-meaning people, eager to 
impose their own ideas and ways of living on 
others, do more harm than good. That applies to 
nations as well as individuals. In the inter- 
national field, we talk of co-existence. This 
should not be open to argument because, without 
co-existence there is inevitable conflict and 
mutual destruction. And yet, this very idea of co- 
existence is challenged and repudiated by some. 


“Similarly, in the somewhat narrower 
national sphere, there has to be this co-existence, 
not merely a passive acceptance of others, but an 
active co-operation and a harmonious develop- 
ment of the different aspects of the nation. 
Education is, presumably, meant to bring this 
about as well as the growth of the individual. 
Even the individual has to develop in an inte- 
grated and harmonious way. 


“Recently I have had. two reports of the 
educational activities in some of our tribal areas. 
One was a report of Christian missionary acti- 
vities. The other was a report of some kind of 
Ashram which had been established by some of 
our own colleagues. The two were in different 
areas of India. And yet, both the reports pointed 
out how the approach to the people there had 
resulted in depressing and stultifying them. The 
tribal people often have a special culture of their 
own which some of us, with our limited outlook, 
may call primitive and backward. Nevertheless, 
that culture leads to a way of life which in some 
ways is suited to those people and which parti- 
cularly makes them rejoice in song and dance. 
Our mentors, who go to them, frown at their 
ways and tell them to desist from them in the 
name of reform. The result is that they lose 
somewhat that joy of life, which they possess in 
abundant measure and gain little else in its 
place. They become joyless and devitalized, dull 
and insipid. — 

“Surely, that is a wrong approach, whether 
it is by a Christian missionary or by any other. 
In this matter an example taken from the tribal 
people brings out rather an extreme case, but in 
some measure, that applies to others also. 


“Basic Education, properly organized, of 
course tries to avoid this kind of thing; but it is 
important that this aspect should be borne in 
mind.” 
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THE BIRD IN HAND 
(By C. Rajagopalachari) 

Let us imagine for a moment that all the 
cloth which the people require were produced 
by the mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and other 
places. Let us also imagine that by some mis- 
fortune thousands of rural families spread all 
over the country were suddenly thrown out ot 
occupation and as a consequence were starving 
and dying. Now if some one had a brain-wave 
and suddenly invented the handloom so as to 
take a third of the cloth production off the mills 
and distributed that work in the starving coun- 
tryside. Suppose he demonstrated also that his 
invention required only a capital of Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 100 each and nothing more, he would have 
been hailed as a God-sent saviour and honoured 
by the nation and the Government as one who 
solved a great problem for them. 

But we have this very thing now. Not only 
has the handloom been invented and propagan- 
dized but it has been actually installed in tens 
of thousands of cottages. The men and women 
have been perfectly trained to use and repair 
the tools without being a burden on any one. The 
entire family is busily engaged on each loom and 
they and their neighbours are happy. They are 
finding their own market. The masses too are 
satisfied with the cloth and wear it even on occa- 
sions when they wish to appear in festive make- 
up. Surely, it is not right and it is folly to undo 
it by tolerating a vulgar competition against 
these weavers, a competition based originally on 
copying their very technique using the power of 
capital and of imported machinery. 

May the gods give us the gift of clear think- 
ing and help us to pierce the wall of illusion ! 
Industrialization which involves a ruinous de- 
industrialization of thousands of villages is not 
what will help us. Let us think in terms of real 
men and women with eyes that weep and mouths 
that hunger and not be confused by lifeless 
figures of increasing production somewhere but, 
not where we want. 

One reads a great deal about revival of cot- 
tage industries and plans therefor. Can decora- 
tive individual work support the millions that 
now find their food out of the established hand- 
loom ? Let us not destroy what is there and is 
of immense value, dreaming about what can be 
brought into being with great difficulty and 
which, even if accomplished, will be inconse- 
quential in the context of the immense numbers 
of our rural people. 

We should not confuse art with large-scale 
employment for bread. Not artistic work here 
and there but large-scale work can save our 
people. Let us protect the handloom that is there, 
even if a portion of established capitalistic 
endeavour may suffer some inconvenience on 
that account. Let our cottage-industries’ policy- 
makers remember that a bird in hand is worth 
two in the bush. The proverb indeed understates 
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the case for handloom protection. The bird is 


worth much more than two which we think we 
see in the bush. Unless we feed and protect this 
bird in hand we kill it. There is no alternative 
between killing and protecting. If we do not pro- 
tect, it means we wish to kill. 

(From Book University Journal, October 24, 1954) 


HAND-POUNDING OF RICE 


(By N. R. Malkani) 

Rice Production in India 
Rice is an important foodgrain, ard is no. 1 cereal of 
India. Tt is the staple food of South and East India. For a 
few years we had a deficit production and rice prices 
rocketed high. In undivided India we were always 
importing rice to the tune of 14 million tons annually, 
mainly from Burma. The import continues at a much 
iower level, but we are always on the margin of an inacle- 
quate supply. It is therefore heartening to know that our 
production of rice is going up fairly fast and there will be 
a record production of 27.1 million tons this year. The 
yield almost equals the target of 27.2 million tons envi- 
saged for 1955-56 in the (F. Y.) Plan. Our total production 
in 1947-48 was a little above 21 million tons and in 1952-52 


- a little less than 24 million tons. This increase is mainly 


due to improvements in the methods of cultivation and 
seed selection. The acreage under cultivation has shown a 
small increase. In fact, the average yield per acre has risen 
from 700 Ibs. per acre in 1950-51 to 800 Ibs. this year. 
Considering that the average production can rise to 
3,000 Ibs. under the Japanese method and there are only 
4 lakh acres out of 75 million acres under this method, 
one should realize the vast scope for improvement. With 
increasing population and wayward monsoons we can 
never rest on our oars and take it easy. 
Dehusking and Processing 

But while the production side allays anxiety, the de- 
husking and processing side is rapidly deteriorating. On 
the average for India “about 60% of the total paddy 
processed is carried on through hand-pounding and 40% 
by milling.” .The position is specially bad in 4 States 
Saurashtra has 90% milled rice, Madras 70%, Bombay 70% 
and Punjab 66%. What causes apprehension is the general 
sendency all over India, where the proportion of milled 
rice is rising rapidly at the cost of hand-pounding. This 
tendency may be partly due to unfavourable price equa- 
tions and money valuations of husking costs. But it is 
mainly due to the thoughtless and now negligent policy 
of State Governments. The number of rice mills has 
rapidly increased since the last war and is due to the 
procurement policies adopted. All the rice procured was 
transported to big towns and sent to mills for husking 
before distripution to consumers. This was an easy method 
of securing large supplies of de-husked rice, without taking 
into consideration the heavier costs of transporting un- 
husked rice. But it was almost a criminal method of 
wasting the limited supplies of our staple food, besides 
ereating serious unemployment in rural areas. There are 
at present about 1,400 rice mills which come under the 
Factories Act according to the 4th census of Indian Manu- 
factures 1949. The number in 1954 may be anywhere round 
2000. The number of mills not registered is legion and 
whether it is 10,000 or 20.000 is anybody’s guess, for no 
one worries. 

Bad Effects on Nutrition and Employment 

The problem of rice de-husking, to my mind, is a grave 
one for more than one reason. It is so as it seriously affects 
the supply and nutritive value of our cereal No. 1. It 
further accentuates the perennial problem of unemploy- 
ment in rural areas. Lastly it is the acid test of Govern- 
ments’ policy with regard to rural uplift in general and 
village industries in particular. Experts are unanimous 
that hand-pounded rice is superior in every sense to milled 
rice. Unpolished or semi-polished rice is more nutritive 
than polished mill rice. The bran of hand-pounded rice, if 
any, is excellent fodder. The husk separated from bran 


is good fuel if properly treated. Above all de-husking by 
hand yields 3% more grain than milled rice. Milled rice 
injures the rice by polishing it, mixes bran with husk so 
as to make it unfit as fodder. Thus it is bad both for man 
and animal. The taste of the consumer is a matter of 
guess. Consumers are quite aware of the superiority of 
hand-husked rice, but in towns and now even in rural 
areas the taste for polished rice grows by feeding. Yet 
there are extensive rural areas, specially in North-East 
India, where the taste has not yet been spoiled. But the 
position can be easily redeemed by firm action, for both 
the educated and illiterate know that hand-pounded rice is 
superior in every sense to milled rice. Some _ public 
agitation followed up by Government action in time can 
easily right the present wrong position. ; 
Deplorable Position in Some States 

This question is all the more pressing in some States 
which are deficit regions and depend on imports. These 
are Saurashtra, Bombay and specially Madras. I have 
returned from a fortnight’s tour in Tamilnad and tried 
to meet some experts to help me to study the situation on 
the spot. It appeared to me that the rice situation there 
needs immediate attention. Undivided Madras State had 
an area of 10 million acres (out of 75 million acres) and 
produced more than 4 million tons (out of 24 million tons) 
in 1952-53. It has the largest number of rice mills and out 
of “the more important rice milling units” numbering 
nearly 3,000, there are 1,038 in this State alone. Most of 
these are huller mills, which are more injurious than 
sheller mills, as they polish the rice more and mix up bran 
with husk more than sheller mills and very much more 
than the pestle and mortar common in rural areas. At 
present 70% of rice is milled and 30% only hand-husked. 
It is well known that the Madras diet is inferior 
to the North East and of course the North West 
diet of India. Most preparations—sweet or savoury — 
are made of rice mixed with other edibles. The process of 
treating rice from beginning to ena is a continuous process 
of ill-treating that favourite, including the throwing away 
of rice water after cooking. Paddy before going to mills 
is not par-boiled but sent raw so that rice may be double’ 
polished. And yet the quantities eaten or rather swallowed 
are large by northern standards and no southerner feels he 
has had any meal unless some rice has been taken in first, 
if not also last. 

Indifferent States Policy 

The indifference of the consuming public is no less 
matched by the sheer thoughtlessness or perhaps calcu- 
lated inaction by the Government. Inspite of circulars by 
the Central Food Ministry licences are being given quite 
freely to new mills and additions made to old mills, most 
of them being of the huller sort. In fact, Madras has 
discovered a special device for spreading the mill mania, 
Small “ hiring mills’, with 20 to 30 H.P. costing less than 
Rs. 10,000 are planted in rice tracts, at the rate of one 
hiring mill per one village area of 5,000 persons. Such a 
mill de-husks 20 to 30 maunds per hour. It used to deal 
with 200 to 300 maunds, in the good old days of procure- 
ment, but now in these unfortunate days of comparative 
ease it works 2 to 3 hours only, for six months or more, 
A bag or paddy (14 mds.) as husked for as. 6 and the 
resulting bran can be sold as fuel at as. 8, with a net gain 
of as. 2 per bag. And so there is a stream of villagers — 
wending their way to the neighbouring hiring mill, with’ 
baskets and bags of paddy for de-husking. Often the 
licence is taken for an electric dynamo or diesel engine — 
for pumping water or pressing seeds, but is also used for 
husking rice on the sly. The disease spreads openly and 
wantonly for there is no public realization of the peril 
to health and strength. 

Rice Mill v. Hand-pounding 

The hand-pounding industry is the most wide-spread 
of rural industries, giving partial employment to lakhs of 
women. It is thus the most unorganized of village industries 
that is being ruined by the mill. On the other hand the mills 
have both money and influence in Government circles. 


Rs 80 crores. 
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Quite a number of legislators are Owners Or interested in 
these mills. It is almost impossible for the Tamilnad 
Assembly to entertain a resolution for banning the huller 
and gradually the sheller mills. The handloom industry 
found its god-father in Rajaji, supported by well-orga- 
nized co-operative and more or less urban societies that 
could be vocal. The hand-pounding industry is a fatherless 
and motherless orphan, that has not even learnt to sigh or 
sob in the public. The Union Food Ministry in a recent 
announcement has appointed an Enquiry Committee, on 
the recommendation of the Khadi Board. But before it 
sits, reports and its recommendations are implemented the 
mills will have made further criminal encroachments. 
Ruining Hand-pounding Industry 

From the point of view of employment the position is 
sad for the country and almost tragic for the South. At 
present 60% of the total paddy of India is hand-pounded. 
On the basis of 20 million tons of paddy being de-husked 
(after deductions for sowings, wastes etc.) the hand- 
pounding industry would account for nearly 12 million 
tons, at the rate of 2 tons of paddy processed per person 
working for 6 months in a year, this would provide partial 
employment to nearly 60 lakhs of persons. If tne entire 


- quantity of paddy were hand-pounded, there would be 


work for another 40 lakhs. So also the wage bill paid to 
hand-pounders would rise from say Rs 50 crores to 
The “hiring huller mill” now processing 
30 maunds of paddy per day could give work to 30 whole- 
timers at as. 12 per diem. In a village of 3,000 persons with 


about 900 adults, there weuld be full work for 150 and 


part-time work for 300 persons. And the South has only 
30% of paddy husked by hand, as against 95% in Bihar, 


| 88% in Orissa, 87% in West Bengal and 83% in Uttar 


Pradesh. The Bihar Assembly even passed a compre- 


eS hensive resolution on 29th July 1953 banning new mills, 


limiting output of existing milis, levying a cess on rice 
mills, and purchasing Government supplies from hand- 
pounders only. It is upto the Union Food Ministry to issue 


immediate instructions to the Madras State to stop giving 


new licences until the Enquiry Committee sends its report. 


Need for Improved Implements 
The Khadi Board also has a great responsibility in this 


matter. It has prepared a programme for the development 
of hand-pounding of rice for 1954-55. It is already giving 
a subsidy of as. 9 per maund of hand-pounded rice and is 
making arrangements for supply of standard quality of 
__ rice through co-operatives. But its attention should mainly 
be given to the improvement of implements and tools. The 


Madras Dhenki and pestle-mortar are rather heavy to 
work. De-husking work is mainly part-time work and by 


: - women of the family. It is also full-time work by Harijan 
- “men and women in the off season. Some consider the mill 
as a relief from the drudgery of the heavy pestle, 


forgetting the unemployment it brings. Wanted a light and 


durable chakki, made of local stone, that will de-husk 


completely at one grind. The present chakki leaves 10% 
to 15% paddy un-husked, which requires tedious separa- 
tion and re-de-husking. If taste requires the chakki rice 
may then be slightly polished by the pestle and the bran 


used as fodder. So also a process is necessary for using 


husk as fuel in place of cow-dung or wood. The fuel 
situation is never easy in poor villages. Fortunately the 
mill winnower for separating husk from grain can he 
easily adopted to hand use. The research section of the 
Khadi Board has a technical problem before it that needs 
a prompt solution. I am of opinion that if there is one 
type of village industry that has the clearest case for 


preservation it is the food-processing industry, more 


specially the hand-pounding of rice. It is the one test of 
the efficiency of the Board, the bonafides of the 
Government and the common sense of the consuming 
public. 

29-10-54 


PRIME MINISTER’S VISIT TO CHINA 
(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


Papers are full of lavish praise and high 
sounding appraisals of Shri Jawaharlal’s visit to 
China. And that is all true and well merited. 
But then, there appears to be a kind of naivety 
and infantile wonderment about it, which may 
not be good for a mature people like ourselves. 

The reader, I hope, will not misunderstand 
me when I say as above. It was a tremendous 
and brave step for our Prime Minister to decide 
to go to China and other S-E. Asian lands, 
even in a flying manner. It might be perhaps 
misunderstood by the anti-Soviet bloc in the 
West ; and such a misunderstanding on its part, 
at the present juncture, may not avail us in a 
material sense. Because, as we know, at that 
very time when Shri Nehru went to China, a 
member of his Government was in America in- 
voking its aid, may be without strings. But the 
Prime Minister’s China visit was for a cause too 
high for such pragmatic or utilitarian reasons to 
affect it in any manner. It was a mission in search 
of pure peace for India, for Asia, — for the whole 
world, as it may well come to be. And it was not 
to be through the Churchillian theory of 
strength which only means armed strength, 
nor through the American edition of the UNO 
doctrine of ‘ collective security ’, which is abused 
to mean organizing global armed camps and 
garrisoning; but it was .on the pure plea of 
humanity’s peaceful progress on the basis of the 
law of co-existence almost ordained by nature to 
man if he wishes to live in peace here. Naturally 
we may feel proud that our people, under the 
leadership of our Prime Minister, are in the van- 
guard of such a noble mission. That shows that 
we deserve to be the faithful children of our 
great ‘Father of the Nation’. However, there 
should be with us a kind of wise restraint on 
such feeling; we should, as a people, cultivate 
a natural sense of balance and proportion which 
is born of maturity. Such pride and hero-worship 
on the part of a people are understandable ; but 
it has a limit which we may transgrees only at 
the cost of healthy democratic growth of our 
republic, which we have chosen to be. 

5-11-54 } 


Corrigenda 

In the note “In Praise of Action” in Harijan of July 
24, 1954, p. 167 for Crave please read Crane. 

In “Your Light Not the Only Light” in Harijan of 
August 7, 1954, p. 183 for Digment please read Dyment. 
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TWO ANNAS 


THE IDEA OF A RURAL UNIVERSITY 
(By Morarjibhai Desai) 


[The following is from the speech of 
Shri Morarjibhai Desai, the Kulanayak or the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahme- 
dabad, on the occasion of its 13th Convocation 
held on 14-11-’54. M. P.] 

Shri Kulapatiji, on the occasion of your previous visit 
for the Convocation held in March, 1952, I had mentioned 
that we proposed to provide for the entire education from 
the 1st Standard up to the Snatak (ie. the Graduate) 
course. I am glad to say that we have been able to 
achieve the target, and we are now teaching the stu- 
dents from the Ist Standard up to the 11th Standard of the 
Gujarat Vidyapith Vinit course or the S.S.C.E. Standard 
of the Bombay Government, and thereafter up to the 
Snatak Examination of the college section of this Vidya- 
pith. And, we have decided to institute the M.A. or 
Parangata course henceforth. 

The Graduate or Snatak course being conducted at 
present is only in one branch of studies — sociology. 
Besides, we have decided to start the Snatak Examination 
in Rashtra-bhasha Hindi. However, I must add that the 
Vidyapith does not intend to provide for the study and 
instruction in all the branches of learning. Because it 
can obviously undertake to do only what is dictated by its 
aims and ideals. 

In a way, such restriction of one’s field of activity 
is today generally necessary for all the universities. The 
number of old-type universities is increasing in various 
parts of the country and it is now becoming clear that if 
all of them would want to provide for education in all 
the branches of learning of Arts, Sciences, and Tech- 
nology, there would be much overlapping and needless 
waste of effort. Every university must now find out what 
it is specially fitted for and decide its specific field of 
work. They should co-ordinate and adjust their activities 
so as to yield the maximum benefit to the country. In 
this respect the Gujarat Vidyapith has defined its area of 
work from the first, and that emerges clearly if we look 
at its aims and Meals. 

The aims and ideals of the Vidyapith were set down 
by Gandhiji at the very start. And even after a lapse 
of 30 years today, they have proved so far-sighted and 
prophetic that we may still get inspiration and guidance 
from them for reforming our system of education and 
adapting it to the needs of Swaraj. Unfortunately our 
education is not yet making satisfactory progress in this 
direction. And so long as this has not been achieved, we 
believe the need for the function of the Gujarat Vidyapith 
in the field of our nation’s education will remain. 

I am here reminded of what Gandhiji used to say in 
regard to English education prevailing in our country, 
since his return to India from South Africa. He said that 
the prevailing system of education was such that it was 
futile to expect it to give us citizens inspired with the 
spirit of service and willing to devote themselves to the 
nation’s work. It is now admitted -by all that this old- 


type English education can only produce job-seekers or 
at the most provide candidates for such white-collar pro- 
fessions as those of the lawyers, doctors, engineers ete. 
This tendency has so strongly dominated our education 
that it has not yet been able to shake itself free of it. 
And since this education touches only a very limited sec- 
tion of our people, it cannot even be called broad-based. 
It has simply remained, so to say, ‘ careerist’ throughout, 
both in its nature and aim. Its evil consequences are now 
clear as daylight. As you said, sir, a few days back at 
Delhi, this type of education has an adverse effect on the 
discipline among our students. Many other such evils 
directly traceable to it can be mentioned. To put it very 
briefly, however, this ‘ careerist’ bias possessing our edu- 
cation cannot now serve the nation’s purpose under 
Swaraj. And the more we are advancing in the direction 
of rebuilding our country, the clearer does this fact emerge 
before us. 

It was in view of this fundamental defect of the system 
of English education in Government schools and colleges 
that Gandhiji started his experiment of national education. 
And this was expressly mentioned in the aims and objects 
of this institution which he had himself formulated and 
which he tried to inculcate in its working and develop- 
ment, by personal attention and guidance. Some of these, 
I think, may be aptly remembered here: 

The principal object of this Vidyapith is to prepare 
workers of character and ability who will be cultured and 
dutiful. 


It will have its face turned towards the villages and it 


will aim at disseminating in the villages such education 
as may truly serve the interests of the country. This 
means that in preparing the courses of study to be used 
here, the principal consideration will be given to the needs 
of the villages. 

It will be seen that these two conditions together de- 
termine, so to say, the character of the Vidyapith and the 
nature of its work, viz., that the Vidyapith will frame its 
programme of teaching work from the primary up to the 
higher stage of education with an eye on the needs of our 
village people. To use a current term, it will work as a 
‘Rural University’ and will view the problem of our 
people’s education from the same standpoint. Thus the 
Vidyapith has accepted as its object the education of the 
vast rural population of India. That means that it will 
evolve and adopt a system of education which will serve 
the interests of the 90 per cent of our people. Needless 
to say that real education in our country must now ad- 
vance in this direction. The Radhakrishnan Report has 
sufficiently drawn the attention of the country to this need. 
It is a matter of gratification that the Government has 
started giving some attention to this problem. This Vidya- 
pith is doing its work keeping this object before its eyes. 

Along with this object, the Vidyapith has accepted, as 
part of its ideal of education, certain principles of funda- 
mental importance which it considers necessary and should 
constantly aim at. Some of these may be well mentioned 
here: 

1. The same importance should be given to education 
in handicrafts or manual training as to intellectual training. 
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2 Only such handicrafts should find a place in its pro- 
gramme of education which are useful for the general 
life of the nation and not others. 

3. Instruction in religion should be imparted bearing 
in mind the principle of equal regard for all religions, as 
well as truth and non-violence. 

4. Regional language should be given the first place 
and it should be the medium of education though in the 
teaching of other languages, the use of those languages 
would be quite valid. 

5. Teaching of the national language — Hindi-Hindus- 
tani — will have a compulsory place in education. 

6. Physical exercise and bodily labour will be con- 
sidered compulsory. 


As you know, all these principles are now universally 
accepted in the educational world, because it is commonly 
held that they can make valuable contribution in remo- 
ving the defects of the prevailing system of education. 
The implementation of these principles in our education 
is one of the biggest tasks of reconstruction which we 
38 face today. I feel that the time has come when we should 
firmly decide our policy in this regard and try to imple- 
ment it in coming few years, with singleness of purpose 
and unflinching persistence. Any evasion or slackness on 
our part in this all-important work will, I have not the 
least doubt, greatly impede our national advancement. 

It should now be clearly realized that real national 
education means nothing less than the all-round education 

-. of our vast masses. In a way, our circumstances — the 
fact that we are a democratic State where every adult, 
man or woman, has the right of vote — will themselves not 
-__ allow us to forget it. Unfortunately our educationists have 
not yet fully realized how deep and far-reaching are its 
implications and how radical the changes which it should 
demand in the reconstruction of our education. Discussing 
this point, the Radhakrishnan Commission has rightly 
observed : 
“Our present universities — besides some qualita- 
tive limitations — touch only the fringe of what is re- 
quired in the way of higher education in the world’s 
Newest and most populous democracy.” 
5 If we want to remedy this defect, we must take an 
integrated view of our education. We should plan the 
_entire structure from the point of view of the interests of 
our whole people in such a way that each higher stage 
will emerge naturally from the lower one and, not have, 
s is the case today, an inverted cone of these three stages. 
_ Gandhiji conceived his scheme of basic education from 
this point of view and for this purpose. Greater speed 
‘and a more devoted faith are needed in the implementa- 
tion of that scheme than are in evidence today. 
_ In the coming five years we have to plan for the free 
education of all children up to the age of fourteen. I have 
no manner of doubt that this cannot be accomplished 
_ unless we accept Gandhiji’s scheme and implement it faith- 
fully. We can hardly hope to pursuade our poor people 
who have to work hard for the barest living to send their 
_ children to school unless the old careeristic view which 
_ underlies the prevailing education is purged out. They 
are in such dire straits today that they simply cannot 
_ afford to send their children of the school-going age to 
school. About the most tragic feature of this situation 
is this that they believe that their boys, if they are sent 
to school, will be rendered unfit for any useful work. 


Looking at the problem from this angle, we realize 
afresh, in a.new light as it were, how very revolutionary 
was Gandhiji’s suggestion to introduce into education such 
handicrafts as are of basic importance to the nation. How 
can any system of schooling win the parents’ acceptance, 
unless they are satisfied that their boys, after they finish 
their education, will become better able to do their work 
and will do it with great zeal? It is hardly necessary to 
point out how the present system of education has done 
incalculable harm to our progress as a nation by drawing 


all our educated men and women to cities and city-indus- 
tries. In this respect also, the Radhakrishnan Report 
has made a very important observation deserving of serious 
consideration : 


“The chief issue is not where young people come 
from to get an education but where they go with their 
education.” 


If drawing out our young people from the villages, 
collecting them in the cities and swelling up the ranks of 
the unemployed with fresh streams of the educated men 
and women each year is all that the present education can 
and will do, then obviously it cannot last long. In this 
connection I am glad to tell you that most of the gra- 
duates on whom, sir, you are today conferring the degree 
go to work in the villages and have proved competent for 
various types of work in the Sarvodaya and Gram-vikas 
(ie. Village Development) schemes of the Government and 
in the service of the Scheduled Tribes and Castes, etc. 


Another feature which deserves notice is that they 
get their education here in their own language and learn 
Hindi as a compulsory subject of study. It is good that 
the. universities are now giving serious consideration to 
this question. It would not do for us to forget that there 
are many linguistic groups in our country, for each of 
which its own language is the most natural medium. Of 
course, along with its own and as complementary to it, it 
will also have to learn compulsorily the national language. 
If one thinks in terms of our masses, it becomes clear 
we cannot ignore their different languages. At the same 
time, it is necessary to view our nation as one who’e. 
Despite all superficial differences India is one nation. 
Therefore an inter-provincial medium is also of equal 
importance. For this reason, it is necessary to lay equal 
emphasis on its study and to see that it is introduced in 
all the schools and colleges in the country as a compulsory 
subject of study. It is beyond doubt that the teaching 
of this language, viz. Hindi, will greatly help us in build- 
ing up the feeling of national unity. 


From the same point of view, our people, multi-reli- 
gious as we are, should also consider the need for culti- 
vating equal regard for all religions; which means that 
they should instil it and integrate it with the new system 
of their education. If we want everyone of our citizens 
to be a concrete example of the spirit of national unity 
we must take active steps to root out the consciousness 
of religious and caste distinctions which has taken deep 
roots in the mind of our people. Needless to say that 
education alone can accomplish this task. 


Wiping out of religious distinctions does not mean that 
like Communism we will cast away religion as something 
contemptuous. If there is one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes our people more than any other, it is this that 
they cannot imagine being hostile to religion, much less 
endure it. Our cultural traditions are completely against 
this kind of thing. On the contrary, their attitude in this 
regard is so very sensitive, that we have to have a salu- 
tary corrective about it. What I mean by rooting out the 
consciousness of religious distinctions is this that it should 
be tempered with thought and discrimination, so that every 
one will consider his duty to observe his particular reli- 
gion, if at all, only as a variant of the universal religion 
of man which consists in the main in human brotherhood, 
equality and liberty. If the study and pursuit of arts and 
sciences will go on without faith in man’s innate religious 
or spiritual nature, it is as clear as daylight that the 
ideal of one humanity will for ever remain beyond the 
pale of our achievement. The sense of the moral impera- 
tive and faith are the only things in men which can dis- 
solve all their seeming differences and pacify their anta- 
gonistic urges, and pull down the barriers which divide 
them and blend them all into one brotherhood. The edu- 
cational world should now take up this ideal in this light 
and carry it out in practice. Just as in the interest of 
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i. national unity we have adopted Hindi as the national 
pee in the same way the principle of equal regard 
or all religions, should be our national religion. Apart 
from it, we have hardly any solution for the evil of com- 
munalism and all that it means. 


It would not be out of place here to say something 
about that great bane of our social life—the practice of 
untouchability. From its very inception the Gujarat 
Vidyapith has firmly held that there can be no room bie 
untouchability in education. In the beginning for some 
years the Vidyapith had to face a great deal of social dis- 
pleasure, but it never flinched from its chosen path. We 
know that even though our Constitution has abolished un- 
acca the practice has not altogether disappeared 
from the society. A great deal still remains to be done 
in this respect. Education can and must play its due 
part in achieving this objective. The first need in this 
gt is, of course, for the teachers themselves to 
ae “a ale their own mental attitude in regard 


I have already referred to the inevitable 
handicrafts in any scheme of education. It Rare ‘a 
worthwhile to say more about it. The idea includes bodily 
labour. In our colleges, students not only dislike doing 
“ey which demand bodily labour, they even do not 
a, how to do them; and what is most distressing is 
that they seem to take pride in the fact. This is a serious 
defect. The system of education introduced by Gandhiji 
gives an important place to bodily labour. Today college 

| students spend fifty to sixty rupees a month on their 
| maintenance and even more if they have started smoking 
—a habit which has now become almost a fashion. This 
too requires correction. This would not be possible unless 
the boys in schools and colleges are so trained as to love 
physical labour and simplicity. Today the educated have 
| become a separate class which has produced a most harm- 
ful division in our society. The way out of this difficulty 
_ can be found only by inculcating in our students the habits 
of simplicity and physical labour. 


| This training in crafts and manual labour is not what 
. is called vocational or technical education. It is on the 
: contrary a part of the liberal education which we propose 
; to provide to all our boys and girls so that they may be 
better citizens. It has to be conceived as a force which 
| strengthens our power to live a nobler life and we want 
it to be given a place in our education so that it may 
; become an established ingredient of the character of 
our people. I believe that this quality has hitherto lasted 
to some extent in the domestic training of our girls which 
| is why they show a greater maturity of mind and a better 
' capacity for the conservation of culture. Just as I said 
. above that training in handicrafts is different from techni- 
cal or vocational training, in the same way this domestic 
training is different from what is taught today in the 
name of home or domestic science. We should not be 
1 surprised if the latter training in colleges also turns out 
' to be just a training in some kind of a profession. But 
the domestic training, I am speaking of, is the inculcation 
of a mental attitude —an attitude which has great econo- 
mic, social and cultural importance for us. 


If so, why should our boys be deprived of this great 
asset ? If we believe in the desirability of an equal and 
an essentially similar education for our boys and girls 
then the society must be prepared to take necessary steps 
for removing this defect. Training in handicrafts as a 
part of the educational curriculum can help to achieve 
this. It will train students in the use of their hands and 
feet and go a long way in forming the habits of systematic 
and orderly work and carefulness. 


Training in handicrafts and physical labour will have 
also another great advantage : It will enable us to realize our 
unity with the masses and bring us into intimate relation 
with them. The question naturally arises—which are 
_ those crafts and industries ? 
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In the statement of the aims and ideals of this insti 
tution it has been asserted these crafts and industries must 
be such as will strengthen the life of the nation. This 
qualifying clause discloses a particular point of view 
which has great significance. The fact is that majority 
of our people depend for their livelihood on agriculture. 
But agriculture by itself cannot support unless each family ae 
has enough land for the purpose which we know they 
do not have. Therefore they must have, along with agri- 
culture, other by-industries for producing articles of com- 
mon household use. If this is done, it will increase the 
efficiency of the Kisan as a worker, give him education ES 
rovide him with work, when he has nothing aan 


and also p 
e to live with self- 


And then only will he be abl 


to do. 
respect. In deciding which industries are likely to 
strengthen the country, we must then be guided by this 


great national need. Cloth and wood-work of the more 
common kind and such others which relate to our daily 
needs are the only industries which will serve this pur- 
pose. We can improve our agriculture and save our village 
life from decay and disintegration only if our national 
education is so designed as to equip our people to do these — 
things. We should not forget that by and large the patterm 
of Indian life is that village life. Our villages are at pre — 
sent the home of poverty, ignorance, hunger, disease and 
idleness and the people there seem to have lost all zest 
for life. Despair and listlessness are writ large on their 
faces. ‘Education through Craft’ was Ganchiji’s brief 
formula for the eradication of all these evils through the © 
power of knowledge. We believe that the Gujarat Vidya-— 
pith is working to achieve this ideal. _ 


' (From Gujarati) 
ANDHRA AFFAIRS 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A press report says that Shri C. M. Trivedi, — 
Governor of Andhra, in his address to the State — 
Legislative Assembly hailed the revenue of 
Rs. 150 lakhs forgone on account of the exemp- 
tion granted to ryots paying a land revenue of 
Rs. 10 or less per year, as “an act of social and — 
economic justice”. He saw in it “a step whi se 
is without precedent in any part of the country ” 
Andhra can surely claim this unique distinc- 
tion in the country. It is but meet that the poor — 


oj; G 
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peasant comes in for a just deal of this nature. 
Well may other States consider this. i 

The latest news from Andhra are disturbing _ 
enough. The Prakasham Ministry has resigned, aS a 
it was defeated on the no-confidence motion — 
about the prohibition issue created by the no o- 
rious Ramamurthy Report. This is a good thing 
to face the Legislature on a bold issue of a 
principle and policy of national welfare. 

The unhappy part of it is that there does 
not seem to be that rectitude in the voting etc. — 
that took place on the motion. Much opportunism 
and indiscipline on the part of political parties 
and party-groups seem to be undoing the clear 
effect of the issues involved in the episode. It — 
must be clearly realized that the issue is whether 
Andhra goes off prohibition or sticks to it, what- — 
ever group or combination may hold the reins — 
of government. The Congress in Andhra should | 
now go to the people and tell them that their 
government, whichever it may be, cannot forsake 
the poor people by letting down prohibition. 
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DOES PARDI RAISE A NEW QUESTION ? 
(By Maganbhai P. Desar) 


Pardi (Dt. Surat) is again in the news of the 
country. A sort of a strike has been organized 
by the local Praja Socialist Party against land- 
holders. This is the season when the latter are 
required to reap their annual harvest first in 
rice and then in grass. It must be finished within 
a few months. Therefore labour is in great 
demand in this season. 

If I remember aright, this was the time a 
year back which the P.S.P. had chosen for the 
so-called Khed Satyagraha. The nuisance value 
or the favourable pressure ‘position in the 
timing of the step is apparent. 

But that is one side of the picture; it may 
be a one-sided view. It is better to assess the 
position on general or objective grounds. 

The plea for striking field work on the part 
of Pardi labour, put forth under the guidance of 


the P.S.P., is that labour is not paid just wages ; 


therefore, a demand has been made that they 
should be paid one rupee and a half as daily 


wages. Otherwise they will not come for work. 


As I learn, the normal rates in vogue at 


present are somewhere about 12 to 14 annas. 


Landholders say that the wages demanded are 
too high for them ; and they offer about a rupee 
or a little more, or are prepared to refer the 
question to arbitration. Either offer is not 
accepted by the strike leaders. And, I learn that 
those who wish to go to work are intimidated in 
various ways and thus prevented from going to 
work in the fields. Resort to violence or illegiti- 
mate means by the strikers is also reported. 
The question, to my mind, is simple: if the 
landholders are ready to submit the question to 
arbitration, it is absolutely clear that the strike 
leaders should agree to and accept it, and end a 
step which, to say the least, is rendered 
superfluous and is in nobody’s interest. 


Why then is this obviously reasonable 
course not resorted to, is a question. As I am 
told, is it that the P.S. P. has in mind to link up 
the question of wages with its old demand for 
land, for which it had staged the Khed Satya- 
graha last year? Is the weapon of strike inten- 


ded to make the landholders give up land? If 


that is so, surely the question becomes compli- 
cated and more serious, as it confuses the 
apparent issue of higher wages. It would mean 
the change of front from last year’s Khed Satya- 
graha against landholders to non-co-operation 
with them, with the object of getting their land 
for the landless. 


Will the P.8. P. clear this point:? 

The P.S.P. has been associating itself with 
the Bhoodan work in the district. Has it decided 
to act through non-co-operation and_ social 
boycott as the means for Bhoodan? It is 
always good to be clear about public issues 
and specially so in controversial causes. For 
Pardi it becomes unavoidably necessary to 
do so, if, as I am told, the strikers are not 
prepared to accept arbitration offered to them by 
the landholders. In that case, Pardi P. S. P. raises 
the larger question of Bhoodan through N. C. O. 
by the landless against the landholders. 

13-11-’54 
VINOBA IN KOSI 
(By “ Dadu’’) 


The Kosi Area 

Of all rivers of north India Kosi is most talked of 
these days. Coming from the Himalayas in Nepal, it enters 
the plains at Chatra (in Nepal) and joins the Ganga at 
Kursela in Purnea district. About forty years back it 
flowed almost vertically downwards from Chatra_ to 
Kursela, serving almost as the boundary line between the 
district of North Bhagalpur (now called Saharsa) and 
Purnea. But these days it flows along the two sides of, as 
it were, an isosceles triangle — having for its base the old 
course and its apex near Supaul in Saharsa district. Thus 
it now covers the whole of Saharsa and eastern part of 
Darbhanga too. In fact, when Vinoba went round the flood- 
ravaged paris of Rusra and Singhia thana of Darbhanga 
district in August last, we were shown places affected by 
Kosi waters. And they were afraid that if she continued 
its pranks, her main current might one day flow in that 


AREA 


district too. It is to control its wayward course that the | 


Central Government are devoting their serious attention. 
They propose to build two massive embankment on both 
sides of the present course to contain her waters and stop 
their zig-zag movements. Vinoba spent full two weeks in 
this area from 3rd October onwards, three days in 
Darbhanga district and remaining ones in Saharsa. 
The impression left over on one’s mind after a tour of this 
area is that it is the most neglected and forlorn part of 
Bihar. At several places in this fortnight we were told 
that no leader of note or minister had ever cared to visit 
that side. Particular mention must be made of Laukaha 
(our halt on 4th October) which we were told, had not 
been graced by anybody during the last three decades 
except by Rajendra Babu (now our President) in 1933 
or so! 

We were at Narhaiya on October 3, 1954. The Union 
Planning Minister, Shri Gulzarilal Nanda saw Vinoba in 
the afternoon and also after the evening prayer. Vinoba 
while welcoming the project of controlling the Kosi, stres- 
sed the need of completing the task within this year 
instead of the proposed two. He also emphasized to begin 
the work as early as possible, in no case later than the 
next Sankranti, falling on the 14th January. 

Awake, Arise and Be Self-reliant 


In his post-prayer speech he said that the people like. 


the beasts of the jungle cared more for their petty interest 
rather than the interest of others. The oil-man of the vil- 
lage did not consume the cloth made by the weaver, while 
the weaver did not use the oil produced by the former. 
Thus they became the enemies of one another. The process 


of exploitation started by the Britisher still continued un-. 


abated even in free India. One village industry after another 
was collapsing as days passed. “The truth is,” he said, 
“that you are the architect of your own fortune and no 
party wants you to stand on your own feet. They all want 
you to vote for them and remain as sheep and ask you to 
have them for your shepherds. I want to tell you that you 
are not sheep but men, and must behave with the dignity 
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of man. During this time, all the villages appeared to me 
like helpless orphans. People have no work to do. At some 
places they gave me in writing their demand for work 
and expressed their dislike of free rations. But who can 
give them work ? When God has given us hands who else 
will provide us with work ? The key lies with us provided 
we shed our craze of money printed in the Nasik Press. 
We have succumbed to its false charm. You must stop 
selling your raw material to the city people. So you must 
also avoid using their finished products. You must turn 
your raw material into finished goods in your own village, 
consume them yourselves and send only your savings out- 
side. Then the city people will run to you for their basic 
needs and request you to teach them the art of 
productive labour.” 

“You carry on your head,” Vinoba continued, “the 
burden of that idle fraternity called the vakils, judges and 
police. You are self-sufficient in picking up quarrels but 
not in solving them. Why can’t you find a virtuous soul 
in your village to settle your disputes? But you go to 


’ Darbhanga and Patna. Finally you go to New Delhi where 


rivers of liquor and wine flow. I am giving vent to my 
feelings of pain. The consumption of liquor in New Delhi 
is simply bewildering. Thank God you do not go to London 
now, which means we have some Swaraj. I want you to 
resolve your disputes in the village itself without going 
to Delhi, Patna or Darbhanga.” 

Referring to the visit of Shri Nanda, Vinoba observed, 
“The Government framed a Five Year Plan. After its 
working for two and a half years they found that it has 
resulted in more unemployment. The reason is that their 
head and heart go asunder. While the heart is moved by 
the teachings of Gandhiji, the mind is taken up by the 
activities of the nations of the West. They want to impose 
foreign models on us. However, the Planning Commission 
has accepted the idea of planning on a village basis. I am 
glad at this development and hope that we shall be able to 
generate such a peace in India as would be the solace and 
hope of the world.” 

Population-Increase-Phobia 


He added that India had plenty of man-power and her 
population was increasing. Some took it as a sign of 
danger. He did not. He said, “I am not able to follow why 
we should worry at this increase when for every mouth 
we have two hands. Had God given us two mouths for one 
hand, there would have been cause for anxiety. But God 
had made just distribution. If we work hard on our fields, 
develop our village industries and make arrangements for 
irrigation, we can support a double population and even 
more. Our Shastras tell us that the earth is not burdened 
by its population but by the sins of man. Just as the hair 
on my head is no load on me, so aiso no population can 
be a load on the earth. In the whole world, the load is 
only of indolence, envy and indulgence. If we cultivate 
self-control and behave in a manly way we can live 
happily and produce the greatest of men.” 


Turning to the Kosi project Acharya Bhave said that 
the officials were doubtful of getting requisite number of 
labourers. He had told them not to worry on the point. 
They would get plenty of workers and the work could be 
finished in one year. Darbhanga district alone hada 
population of over 37 lakhs. Other districts in this area 
were also thickly populated. There was no likelihood, 
therefore, of dearth of labour for the work. 


He closed with the words: “ Besides, I want one well 
in every five acres of land. My proposal is that in every 
marriage the gift of one well should be made. Finally I 


would request you to offer your life for this Bhoodan 


mission and become the torchbearers of this revolution.” 
Threefold Non-violent Force 

Walking down ten miles from Narhaiya, we reached 

Laukha at eight on Monday morning. Workers came to see 

Vinoba at about ten and expressed their misgivings about 

obtaining land from the big landlords. Vinoba told them 


_ that they would have to plan independently for the same. 
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They had three forces at their disposal. First, force of the 
very big ones like the Maharaja of Darbhanga and others 
who had offered creditable gifts themselves and who could 
well approach these people. Second, force of the very 
small landholders who must be requested to cast off land- 
ownership and thousands and lakhs of danpatras be col- 
lected from amongst them, These two forces would serve 
as two arms of tongs to catch hold of the big ones. In 
case of failure, they had the third force of non-violent 
non-co-operation. But he stressed that of these the second 
force was the most effective and important and advised. 
them to concentrate on the small landholders. 
The Power of Arms 

Addressing the vast assemblage gathered for the 
evening prayer, he observed, “ There are several powers 
working in the world today. Among them is the power of 
the sword which has now taken the shape of the atom and 
hydrogen bombs. The power is the same, only its form has 
been magnified to a staggering degree. When man wielded 
the sword, he had some command over it. But in the face 
of these stupendous forms he has lost all control. If we 
teach our children to obey the rod, it would mean that 
the stouter the rod, the more they would obey it. Such 
children will carry out the behest of those who can 
threaten them to an appreciable degree. Consequently they 
will succumb to the atom bomb. On the other hand if 
they are taught to turn into practice what they actually 
follow they would be able to face all the devils and the 
bombs. If we oppress others we shall doubtless be 
oppressed by others.” 

The Power of Money 

Vinoba went on: “ The other power is that of money. 
These days money can purchase all and kill man. Some 
people wrongly believe money as a religious symbol. They 
regard money as synonymous with Lakshmi. The truth 
is just the reverse. Lakshmi symbolizes productive labour 
power. While money exploits life, Lakshmi preserves it. 
As we require ‘soul power to face the atom bomb, we 
require labour power to face money.” 

The Power of Intellect 

Next he said, “ The third is that of intellect, which 
can be utilized for good or for evil. If we use it for evil 
we reduce our strength and endanger peace, but if we 
make use of it with love, distribute Lakshmi with love and 
face violence with love, we can increase our strength. 

The All-embracing Power of Love 

“The power of the sword, money or intellect is only 
with a few but that of love is with all. For everybody 
attends the God-designed school of love. There is universal 
education of love. If we utilize the power of love we can 
establish the rule of all, i.e. Sarvodaya.” 

Vinoba further remarked, “ Take, for example, Russia. 
There is not the rule of people there, for the powers they 
made use of were those of sword, money, and of intellect 
(which is half evil and half good). In America, there is 
said to be democracy which, in fact, is not. The power is 
in the hands of a few. At the top is a military man who, 
with his few advisers, runs the whole administration. Thus 
there is no country where people’s rule is a reality. The 
reason is that nowhere has been employed such a power 
as is universal and all-accessible. People ask me: how long 
would you go on asking for gifts ? I say: how long would 
you go on trying the sword which has been there for the 
last ten thousand years, but peace is nowhere visible ? 
The moment you realize that it is only love-power which 
should be employed henceforth, you will not ask the ques- 
tion. Only then you will understand the significance of 
Bhoodan Yajna. Intellect, money and sword have been 
tried long, long enough. But now the experience of science 
teaches us that love-power alone should be employed in our 
activities and dealings. I strongly hold to this view and 
submit that through love-power alone we can do anything 
successfully. The Bhoodan Yajna is based on love-power 
and seeks to develop it. It also offers the way to self-reali- 
zation. There is only one condition attached to it, there 
should be no conceit or pride in us.” 
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At night some very prominent landholders of the vil- 
lage met Vinoba with their giftdeeds. But as their offers 
were very unbecoming, he regretfully refused to accept 
them and requested them to give more thought to the 
subject. 

Fifth October — Vinoba’s last day in Darbhanga dis- 
trict. We were at Bharphori at the extreme north-east 
corner, just on Nepal border. In his evening speech he 
remarked, 

“As waves rise and fall in the ocean so also new 
‘issues crop up before people from one generation to 
another. Movements like Bhoodan have been there in 
hundreds and will be henceforth in thousands. I am not 
the least worried about it. This world is God’s and it runs 
according to His will. We all dance at His will. We all 
move at His will. I, therefore attach no value to this work. 
But I value very much that Bhoodan is helping to unite 
hearts. Sundered hearts are coming together. People of 
various political parties are also taking some interest in 
it. As its punya (goodwill) rises up more people will join 
it and the process of heart-unification would be speeded 
up.” He added, “ No doubt this work involves hard labour 
and suffering. Who knows that more suffering may be in 
store for me? But I am very happy at it. I read in the 
Koran that God told the Prophet that his was only to 
convey the message or thought. The latter had no 
responsibility save that of conveying. Hence he called him- 
self Rasool. As a postman’s is to carry the post, so mine 
is to explain to you the mission. That I have done and 
next morning I leave your district.” 


Students and Bhoodan 


Next morning we entered Saharsa district and en- 
camped at Kanauli Bazar. Some students of Nepal saw 
him at noon and asked several questions. One of them 
was: What should students do in Bhoodan? Vinoba sug- 
gested four things: (i) Study of Bhoodan or Sarvodaya 
literature, (ii) regular body-labour for some time every 
day, (iii) contact of the near-by villages and study of the 
local people and conditions, and (iv) polite behaviour 
towards all specially with the villagefolk. 

‘It was Dashera, the great festival, on Thursday, the 
7th October. We crossed the main current of the Kosi by 
boat in half an hour. I had seen Kosi at Kursela where it 
quickly submits itself into the bosom of the Ganga. But 
here she was roaring and one could feel her subl me 
presence from a distance. We were informed that in mid- 
_ August or early September when she was in her full fury, 
at once terrible and repelling, only a very tried boatman, 
prepared for every risk, could dare cross it. We walked 


___ ten miles and reached Karzin Bazar at nine. 


True Sacrifice for Durga Pooja 


Thanks to Dashera those in the meeting wore new, 
coloured clothing and gay, cheerful faces. Addressing them, 
Vinoba said, “Our Rishis and learned men devised a 
unique method of imparting religious instruction to the 
people and making them versed in the spirit of religion. 
They set apart a few days in the year called festivals, for 
exclusive religious work. This day is among them. Once 
upon a time our country abounded in jungles. The then 
Rishis taught us to clear off these jungles and make land 
cultivable. They instituted the goddess of Durga to help in 
this great work. Durga means the goddess of the forest. 
Hence in worship of Durga, people began to cut off trees 
and clear forests. Thus millions of people took to this work 
and burnt out jungles whereof burning trees took the form 
of yajna. Besides they had to face wild beasts in the 
jungle. Then the devotees of Durga hunted them out in 
order to make the people fearless. Now when there are 
jungles no more, there is no need of burning wood to per- 
form yajna. Also there are not many wild beasts whence 
their killing is meaningless. Then the people seized upon 
the ideas of killing the poor goat in sacrifice—an idea 
devoid of religious wisdom. This would never please 
Durga. Our Shastras teach us that not man or animal but 
our differences must be sacrificed. Wipe out the 


differences. Dashera comes after four months of rain when 
it is not easy to meet each other. Not the goat, but our 
differences have to be sacrificed.” 


He concluded with the words, “ There are differences 
of several kinds — high and low, rich and poor, landlord 
and landless, millowner and labourer, ete. All these must 
be eliminated. Bhoodan seeks to take up one of these first, 
viz., of landlord and landless. The idea of Bhoodan would 
succeed when all these differences evaporate away and 
we become one. The land problem has been taken up first 
since land is the basis as also our common mother. We 
have to abolish individual land-possession and transfer its 
ownership to the village.” 


Next day we were at Daulatpur, so named perhaps for 
being the home of many a big landholder. As we had 
reached the place at six o’clock, Vinoba addressed a few 
words before those gathered to receive him. He pointed — 
out that he demanded his share as his right as a member 
of the home. “If you do not recognize it I am prepared to 
wait until you do it and give me my full share. In fact I | 
want you to grasp the secret of it and transform your life 
accordingly.” Later he expressed the hope that landholders 
would take up the work as their own. For, “I claim that 
this is as much in your interest as in that of the poor. 
Again, can there be a cheaper bargain for such a great 
revolution as is sought to be achieved through this 
movement ? ” 


Poor Brother’s Right to Land 


At night came some of the big people whose dan- 
patras had been refused in the day. Vinoba was adamant 
on his share as a member of the household. What was 
remarkable in that one hour discourse was that those 
people accepted Vinoba’s right as a member of the family. 
When Vinoba asked one of them to give only good land, 
he said, “Baba, now that I agree to your right as a 
brother, you will have to accept both good and bad land.” 


Vinoba rejoined, “ All right, then provide me with all 
other requisite means and materials so that I, your poor 
brother, may also stand up and flourish as you do.” 


This rendered our friend simply speechless and he 
promised to offer good land. 


We were at Ganpatganj on Saturday. The prayer was 
held as usual at four in the afternoon. In his address, 
Vinoba remarked, “We have the convention in our 
country to show some charity to the poor occasionally and 
treat them very cruelly. The social structure is of that 
nature and the life of the rich is so cast as to exploit the 
poor. They do show some pity on occasions of calamity. 
Bhoodan bids fair to make all this a thing of 
the past. This movement seeks to eliminate the 
difference between the rich and the poor and to 
change the standing socio-economic structure. AIl should 
live as members of a family. Thus Bhoodan wants 
the rich to confer their right upon the poor. The right of 
the landless is now recognized in Bihar. Nobody can. 
refuse to offer land. Only it is a question of the required 
number of people reaching the landholders. This is a 
great achievement for Bihar.” 


Next, he added, “ Today I read in the paper the an- 
nouncement of an important Japanese spokesman to the 
effect that his countrymen did not want arms. That is a very 
refreshing and happy news. But mere wish won’t do. The 
question is what the people want to take place in lieu of 
arms. Are they ready to change swords for ploughshares ?- 
They must be ready to do productive physical labour. In 
India also, time has come when the so-called haves and 
high-caste people must get ready to work on the fields. 
Those who don’t want to work on land cannot keep land, 
even as those who don’t want to read a book cannot keep 
a book. Manual labour will lead to good health and sound 
mind. So besides redistribution of land and wealth, you 
must be prepared to work on fields.” 


1-11-54 
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NARAKASURA UNSCATHED 
(By A. V. Barve) 


Nearly two years have passed since I wrote 
‘Kill this Narakasura’ in the Harijan (14-2-’53). 
I would again like to draw the attention of the 
public and the Governments, both Central and 
State, to this most necessary reform. 


Our Bharat is a poor nation and must try to 
stop waste and economize on all possible fronts. 
‘Money saved is money gained’ goes the saying. 
That adage applies not only to money but to all 
kinds of wealth. 

India is losing, at the present price level, 
about 200 crores of rupees worth of national 
wealth in the form of natural manure and bears 
the stigma of being an unclean nation into the 
bargain. How can this immense loss of national 
wealth be stopped and this stigma of being un- 
clean removed ? 


There must be passed legislation, both on 
the Central and State level, providing in rural 
and suburban areas for the cheapest types of 
latrines and urinals. This duty must be enjoined 
on the Village Panchayats and Municipalities and 
Corporations. In a given period, say three years, 
the Panchayats and the Municipalities must pro- 
vide for all non-provided residents within their 
respective areas. 

Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the beloved Prime 
Minister of India, is aware of this important 
national problem. As he has written in his 
Discovery of India : “‘ It does seem odd to me that 
in their enthusiasm for the artificial product, 
people should forget natural manure and even 
waste it and throw it away.” But it seems he has 
not got time or the help of able assistants who 
have got a missionary zeal for this subject, to 
pursue this matter to its logical conclusion. 


As the learned editor of the Harijan, in his 
footnote to my above-mentioned article has point- 
ed out, “It is not good that persons should have 
to let go privacy for want of latrines in the 
villages ; it is worse if they by force of habit, 
have been dead to the need of such privacy. It is 
also a practical proposition, that just like the 
cities, the villages too, should be organized 
through their Panchayats to look after and 


_ arrange for their water supply, drainage, conser- 


vancy, sanitation etc. It should be a part of the 
national health programme as well. The C. P. A. 
of India should try to work out this suggestion 
and give to Government a workable scheme for 
carrying it out on a national scale.” 

So far as I am aware, the Ministry for Plan- 
ning, Irrigation and Power have not been able 
to do anything in the matter. It seems they have 
not got some one with a missionary zeal for this 
subject to be entrusted with this urgent reform. 
Even the second Five Year Plan takes no heed 
of this matter. Why should they be so supine to 
a matter which, if properly attended to, will give 
the nation additional wealth to the tune of about 
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200 crores of rupees in the form of excellent 
manure and remove the stigma of uncleanliness 
on the fair face of India ? 


So I again appeal to the public and the Cen- 
tral Government, both in its Ministries of Sanita- 
tion and of Planning, to make up their minds to 
kill this Narakasura who is stalking the land 
unscathed and bury him in the bowels of the 
earth, where, lo! within a few months, it will be 
turned into ‘ gold’! 


B. C. G. VACCINATION 
II 


The possibility of dangerous reactions following 
the vaccination is recognized. 


In the Medical Memorandum issued by the 
British Ministry of Health reference is made to 
‘distressing complications which, although tem- 
porary, can last for many months.’ 


Abscesses and ulceration may follow B.C. G. 
inoculation. K. N. Irvine, D.M., B.Ch., Oxon, a 
leading protagonist of B. C. G. vaccination, admits 
‘too many unpleasant reactions’ ; 


lation’ a ‘palpable mass...which frequently 
breaks down to form a cold abscess’; ‘local 
lesions frequently ooze for a considerable period 
and sometimes ulcerate’; ‘large numbers of cases 
have a serious discharge for several weeks’. Sum- 
ming up his remarks under the heading of com- 
plications Dr. Irvine says: 


“With all forms of vaccination the regional glands : < 


are involved; with a parenteral vaccination the subject 
may notice a feeling of fulness in the glands affected, 
but usually no discomfort...Occasionally the reaction 
may be so marked that a cold abscess results, usually 
2 or 3 months after vaccination; Keretzuri, Rosenberg 


and Park, reported a high percentage of suppurative a 


adenitis.”.... - 


Do not forget, says Dr. Bayly, that B.C.G. — E 
vaccine, unlike many other vaccines, contains 


living micro-organisms. These go on living and 
multiplying after having been introduced into 
the body by vaccination. There has never been 
and never can be any guarantee that the bacillus 
of tubercle, attenuated in virulence by being cul- 


‘a high, 
percentage of cold abscesses at the site of inocu-— 


tured on oxbile medium, will not at sometime  — 


regain its virulence in the human body. The late 


Professor von Pirquet, the greatest school medi- 


cal authority of his time, declared : 


‘The tubercle bacillus can establish itself in 
the organism through the Calmette system and 
the result cannot be foretold. Such a dangerous 
process cannot be approved or tolerated.’ This 
statement was made at the time of the Lubeck 
tragedy when 73 out of 249 children died as a 
result of being given an emulsion of B.C.G. in 
their food. But years before this Professor 
McIntosh, Professor of Pathology at London Uni- 
versity stated (1926) : 


“It cannot be disputed that from every point of 
view the injection of virus capable of multiplying in 
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the body of the individual is bad. When such multi- 
plication occurs, there is no possibility of estimating 
the dose to which the patient has been subjected. Thus 
the effect cannot be controlled, and in susceptible sub- 


jects this may lead to unforeseen results.” 


Commenting upon this, the Lancet wrote: 
‘The reintroduction of the use of an attenuated 
living virus in tb. was described by Professor 
McIntosh as a retrograde step. Who knows, he 
said, for how long an attenuated virus can be 
dormant and then assume its former virulence.’ 


Here is the crux of the whole matter, says 
Dr. Bayly, the susceptibility of the individual, a 
factor which cannot be estimated until the 
damage is done. In an article in the Lancet Pro- 
fessor Murray observed (1954) that it was the 
‘soil’? in which micro-organisms were planted 
that determined the pathological effects. It was 
therefore idle to compare bacteria in their natu- 
ral state with those grown artificially on a culture 
medium. Further on he said, ‘I cannot think of 
a worse slum than our test-tubes in which we 
confine our cultures bathed in their own urine 
and faeces mixed with what may well be a bare 
subsistence diet. (Why should not bacteria suffer 
deficiency diseases just as much as we do ?). Then 
we subject these slum children to exacting tests, 
supposing them to be athletes. It. would be as 
sensible to enter a cab-horse in the Derby.’ 


J. W. Rainey, in an article published in the 
Veterinary Record (1951), dealing with the tb. 
problem wrote: ‘It was thought that B.ceG. 
might be the answer, but in the medical section 
of Time it was stated on high American autho- 
rity that B.C.G. was found to have its 
unmeasured and uncontrolled dangers’. (Dr. 
Bayly’s italics). 

Dr. W. H. Tattersall, M.D. Cantab., wrote in 
the Lancet (1952) : 


‘Wide use of B.C.G. in England cannot be 
unreservedly advocated until it is possible to 
prove the safety of every batch manufactured ; 
contamination or change of virulence is a theore- 
tical, if remote possibility. If a few weeks after 
the widespread use of B. C. G. a whole batch were 
found to be virulent, the situation would be 
appalling, and whether contamination or loss of 
attenuation was the cause would hardly matter.’ 


Last but not least of the dangers associated 
with B.C.G. vaccination, pointed out by 
Dr. Bayly, is one shared by all forms of vaccina- 
tion and inoculation, that of rendering the sub- 
ject more liable for some months to develop 
poliomyelitis when that dread disease is at all 
prevalent. - 

V. G. D. 
(To be continued) 


LOSE LIFE TO SAVE IT 
(By Gandhijr) 


» When a woman is assaulted, she may not 
stop to think in terms of Himsa or Ahimsa. Her 
primary duty is self-protection. She is at liberty 
to employ every method or means that comes to 
her mind in order to defend her honour. God 
has given her nails and teeth. She must use them 
with all her strength and, if need be, die in the 
effort. The man or woman who has shed all fear 
of death will be able not only to protect himself 
or herself but others also through laying down 
his or her life. In truth we fear death most, and 
hence we ultimately submit to superior physical 
force. Some will bend the knee to the invader, 
some will resort to bribery, some will crawl on 
their bellies or submit to other forms of humilia- 
tion, and some women will even give their bodies 
rather than die. I have not written this in a car- 
ping spirit. I am only illustrating human nature. 
Whether we crawl on our bellies or whether a 
woman yields to the lust of man is symbolic of 
that same love of life which makes us stoop to 
anything. Therefore, only he who loses his life 
shall save it: ®t waa What: 1 Every reader 
should commit this matchless Shloka to memory. 
But mere lip loyalty to it will be of no-avail. 
It must penetrate deep down to the innermost 
recesses of the heart. To enjoy life one should 
give up the lure of life. That should be part of 
our nature. 


Harijan, 1-3-42 


Hindi Examinations 


The next Hindi Examinations, Pahli, Dusari, 
Tisri, and Vinit will be held on Feb. 5, 6-1955. 
The application-forms would be filled in the 
centres upto December 5, 1954, and they should 
reach the office at Ahmedabad through the local 
organizer. Wrongly and incompletely filled forms 
will not be accepted. Detailed information can be 
had from the Bodhpatra which can be had from 
the office on remitting annas four by Money 
Order to the undersigned. 
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TWO ANNAS 


THE GUJARAT VIDYAPITH 


Its Work and Activities 


[The following is from the Report of 
Shri Maganbhai P. Desai, the Registrar of 
the Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, which 
he read to the Convocation meeting held 
on 14-11-’54, under the presidentship of its 
Chancellor, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. It is a sequel 
to the speech of the Vice-Chancellor, which was 
reproduced in the previous issue, as “ The Idea 
of a Rural University.” M. P.] 

22-11-’54 

Shri Kulapatiji, since your previous visit to this place 
in March 1952, three batches of Snatakas have passed out 
of the institution. They were waiting for the time when 
you would come and confer on them the degree for which 
they had qualified themselves. We know it is difficult for 
you to find time from your onerous responsibilities and 
come here every year, nor indeed can we expect you to 
do so. And yet we do hope that you would find it possible 
to be with us and give us every alternate year. That you 
very kindly found time to come here this year is a matter 
of great delight to us, for which we are very grateful to 
you. 

The annual reports and the accounts of the two in- 
tervening years have been published. The report for 
1953-54, just published, has been distributed in the meet- 
ing. I would not, therefore, take up your valuable time 
by reading it out before you. In order to give a visual 
idea of work and activities of the Vidyapith, we have put 
up an exhibition which you have just declared open and 
seen. I will, therefore, limit myself only to a few 
essentials. 

As Shri Kulanayak has just remarked, the Gujarat 
Vidyapith has evolved on the lines of what we today 
call a ‘rural university’. We have devised our fourteen 
year course of teaching in that manner: 

1. From standard 1 to 7: The Gujarat Kumar Mandir 
for the Basic Education course. 

2. From standard 8 to 11: The Gujarat Vinaya Man- 
dir or the High School for the Post-Basic Education course. 

3. The three years’ degree course in sociology, at 
Shri Mahadev Desai Samaj Seva Mahavidyalaya. 

4, And a Udyog Adhyapan Mandir for the training 
of teachers. 

The students in the Kumar Mandir are generally of 
6 to 12 or 13 years of age. Total number of students at 
present is 196. 

The Vinaya Mandir was restarted in 1950. A class 
was added every year so that it now provides for the full 
Vinita or the §.S.C.E. standard course. The total number 
of students in this section is 55, out of which 18 are girls. 

The first seven year course of Basic Education has gra- 
dually been striking roots in the society. The work of 
the Post-Basic Education is comparatively new. Whence 
the number of students in the Vinaya Mandir is rather 
small. However, now that the Government is going to 


start multi-purpose schools, the society will soon come to 
realize the value of the experiment being carried in the 
Vinaya Mandir section of the Vidyapith. It is to be 
hoped that these multi-purpose schools will not confine 
themselves to urbanized industries and will give due place 
to village industries. 

The curriculum planned for the M. D. Mahavidyalaya 
is of three years. It is aimed at training social workers 
of the graduate standard. The minimum qualification for 
admission to this course is the Vinita of the Vidyapith or 
the S8.S.C. Examination. Besides, the candidates are also 
required to pass our own admission test. The Maha- 
Vidyalaya works at the rate of 64 hours daily for 225 days 
in the year divided into two terms. Thus actually the 
total working hours in three years are more than those 
of four years in the present universities. Total number 
of students in the Mahavidyalaya section is 51 out of 
which 13 are girls. 

In the Udyog Adhyapan Mandir teachers of the pri- 
mary and specially of the secondary schools receive train- 
ing in carding, spinning, and weaving from the point of 
view of Basic Education. At present 54 teachers are 
undergoing training in this section. 


Thus there are in all 355 students studying in the 
Vidyapith, of which 61 live in the hostel. The number of 
workers engaged in these and other activities is 52. Our 
policy is that they should all live on the Vidyapith campus. 
Of these 33 families live here at present. We have not 
yet been able to give this facility to the remaining. How- 
ever construction of more houses so that all may live 
on the campus is under consideration. 


Among the educational activities of the Vidyapith 
going on outside Ahmedabad, the principal one is the 
Vallabh Vidyalaya at Bochasan. We are glad to say that 
gradually we have now been able to develop that centre 
satisfactorily well. You had visited it when you came 
here in 1952. Since then, along with the increase in its 
needs, there have been many additions. New buildings 
have been put up for the students and teachers. A pro- 
posal for constructing a Go-shala (Dairy) has been taken 
up. Our village dispensary is also doing good work there. 
We have received donations for developing it further. 

Total number of students in the Bochasan Vidyalaya 
is 102 and that of the workers 13. For the last three 
years the Vidyalaya has also been doing the work of train- 
ing primary school teachers in Nai Talim. 185 teachers 
have already received training. At present there are 66 
teachers receiving such training. 

A few months back, we received from Shri Dahyabhai 
Kunwarji of Navsari 200 bighas of land for starting a 
similar centre in the Pardi-Dharampur area of the Surat 
District. A worker has been appointed and the work 
started there. It is hoped that for this purpose we will 
receive help from the Adiwasi Seva (Backward Classes 
Welfare) Department of the Government. 

Among other activities of the Vidyapith may be men- 
tioned the following: 

1. Publication of books, 

2. Compilation and publication of dictionaries, 
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3. Research in Ancient lore and its publication, 
4. Library Movement, 

5. Propagation of national language, 

6. Preparation of scientific terms in Gujarati. 


The Vidyapith has so far published about 190 books 
on different subjects. About two and a half lakhs of 
rupees remain invested in this undertaking every year. 
Among those publications the most important is a series 
of eight school readers called the Vidyapith Vanchanmala. 
They are being used in a great many schools of 
Gujarat. The new edition of these books is due to be pub- 
lished tomorrow. I humbly beg to present to you a set 
of these readers. 


Next comes the compilation and publication of dic- 
tionaries. A new edition of our well-known Jodani Kosh 
specially adapted for use in schools has been published 
this year. 


In the last two years we have launched a few more 
projects in this respect: : 


1. A revised and enlarged (third) edition of the 
Hindi-Gujarati Dictionary is in the press. It will be out 
by March next. 


2. There is need also for a Gujarati-Hindi dictionary. 
Work on it has been proceeding for the last one year. 


3. The students also need a Sanskrit-Gujarati dic- 
tionary. Work on it is proceeding and it is hoped will 
be over by the next year. 

4. Besides, we have also taken up the preparation of 
a Gujarati Encyclopedia. This would need an expenditure 
of about 4 to 5 lakhs of rupees. We hope that we will 
be able to get all this money from the Government and 
the public. 


For bringing about a real awakening in the people, 
it is necessary to recover from the past all that is of value 
in it and revive it among the people. Such research in 
the past is also a necessary part of the people’s education. 
The Vidyapith has been alive to this need from its incep- 
tion. Care is taken to see that work in this regard should 
not be one of mere scholastic interest but be of use to the 
people. Important books from Buddhist, Jain, Brahmanic 
and Islamic literatures are selected and presented in Guja- 
rati. In all we have published 51 books of this type which 
are on view in the exhibition. 


The Gujarat Vidyapith Library is a great speciality 
of the Vidyapith. It has 41,697 books which are used for 
research-work and study by writers, scholars, and by stu- 
dents both of the higher and lower classes. 


In appreciation of its excellent work, the Bombay 
Government has entrusted to our library all its stock of 
the Gujarati copyright books for safe keeping. Thus the 
entire literature of the Gujarati language can now be got 
here collected at one place. In the same way efforts are 
made to have all the Gandhian literature collected here. A 
list of such books named the Gandhiana was published a 
few years ago. Besides, periodically we also hold classes 
for training in librarianship. 

As regards work for the propagation of the national 
language, the Vidyapith has been doing it from the be- 
ginning. It has now greatly advanced. For this we are 
conducting five graded examinations. We now intend to 
start a sixth one of the graduate standard. Thousands are 
annually appearing in these examinations and profiting by 
them. We have published about 22 books for this purpose. 

The Vidyapith has always attached great importance 
to the preparation of scientific terms in Gujarati so that 
sciences may be easily taught through the mother-tongue. 
Such terms for Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Econo- 
mics and Politics have already been prepared. And we 
are glad to say they have been well received in Gujarat. 

In the last two or three years, we have completed pre- 
paring such terms for Biology and Botany. We are also 
preparing and publishing useful scientific booklets in order 
that these terms may gain currency in the Gujarati lite- 
rature. Six such books have been published so far. 
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Shri Kulanayak has referred to the place of the handi- 
craft in education. Here it is compulsory from the first 
to the last standard. At present we teach agriculture, 
spinning and weaving, and carpentry. 

It is often alleged by the opponents of this idea that 
the introduction of crafts makes education expensive. Our 
experience here and at other places belies this allegation. 


On the basis of statistics for the previous year, I sub- 
mit, sir, that young boys and girls of the Kumar Mandir 
make a net earning of two and a half pies per hour 
per pupil. 


At the Bochasan Vidyalaya they earn even more, that 
is, four and a half pies per hour per pupil. Thus 29.4 per 
cent of the total expenses of the school are met by the 
earnings from the craft. 


These experiments prove how true was Gandhiji’s view 
that the universalization of education in India could be 
carried out only through Basic Education. 


Lastly a word about the recognition of the examina- 
tions and the degree of the Vidyapith. On the occasion 
of the last convocation two years ago, the Kulanayak had 
discussed this question at sufficient length. It is therefore 
necessary to point out the present position in this regard. 


The Gujarat University has recognized the Vidyapith 
certificates and degrees awarded before 1947 as equivalent 
to its own. Those, therefore, who want to study further 
may now do so. Thus, for example, an old Snatak of the 
Vidyapith could get a Ph.D. degree of the Gujarat Uni- 
versity this year. The Gujarat University has now ac- 
cepted to adopt the Gujarati medium. We therefore hope 
that it will also now see its way to recognize in a suitable 
manner our Vinit examination and the Snatak degree. 


The Bombay Government has passed a resolution to 
recognize for some purposes our Vinit examination as 
equivalent to its own S.S.C. Examination and our Snatak 
degree to the graduate degree of statutory universities. 


Finally, I may say something about the expenditure. 
The report for 1953-54 which has been published today 
will show that the total expenditure for that year has 
come to about 3 lakhs of rupees. The report also gives 
the budget for the new year which shows a deficit of 
about thirty-four thousand rupees. As Shri Kulanayak 
has pointed out, the increasing needs of our work will 
demand an increasing amount of money. We hope that 
both the Government and the public will give us every 
help in that respect. 


(From Gujarati) 


CONVERSION 


[The Fellowship of Friends of Truth at its Fourth 
Annual General Meeting, held in Delhi, on September 11 
and 12, agreed on the following statement on Conversion 
which we received from Shri S. K. George, Secretary 
I’, F. T., Wardha, 16-9-’54.] 


The Fellowship of Friends of Truth, at its Fourth 
Annual General Meeting, held in Delhi, gave considerable 
thought to the subject of conversion, as it is a problem 
perplexing the minds of many in the country at the 
present time. India has the privilege of being a country 
in which almost all the living religions of the world have 
met. The working out of right relations between the 
peoples of these faiths, and also with those who do not 
profess any faith, is of the utmost importance for the 
development of the nation. 


The Indian tradition is one of immense generosity 
of spirit, and of reverence for all men of God; yet in the 
country today there is a growth of suspicion, intolerance, 
irreverence and hostility within and between religious 
groups, which can only jeopardize that great tradition and 
retard India’s contribution to the world. If in the political 
field it is necessary to find a basis for co-existence for 
differing ideologies, how much greater is the need and the 
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possibility of finding such a basis for co-existence in the 
religious field? Nay, there must be a basis on which the 
great religions can, not only co-exist, but be able to 
contribute, from their great insights and heritages, to the 
common growth of man to a fuller and richer life. 


Religion must serve to purify the lives of men and 
women everywhere, and raise them to a level where the 
essential unity of man is experienced and realized. Our 
call to men and women of every faith at this hour, there- 
fore, is to re-examine the tenets and practices of their 
faiths, to see to what extent they fulfil the deepest needs 
of man and further the development of his sense of one- 
ness. Our experience in this Fellowship leads us to 
commend to all the search for ‘ That of God’ within every 
man, in the knowledge that in the deeper places of the 
spirit the true unity of all is discovered and the things 
that divide us from one another appear unimportant. 


We realize that the attitude toward the question of 
conversion is one of the vital matters upon which there is 
need for a new and deeper understanding. Misunder- 
standings and wrong presumptions about others’ attitudes, 
as well as wrong attitudes in ourselves, have led to much 
of the prevailing atmosphere of suspicion, irreverence, 
intolerance and hostility in the country today. 


True conversion is the need of us all, and to many 
it is a continuing process. But such conversions do not 
ordinarily call for any change in religious affiliation. In 
fact, the uprooting of individuals and groups from their 
ancestral traditions often has disastrous consequences. 
Real spiritual conversion might in some cases involve a 
change of religion and this might well represent a step 
forward in the path of life, drawing man into a deeper 
consciousness of God and a closer communion with fellow- 
believers. Such conversions can occur in any religion, and 
there should be the fullest freedom to exercise this basic 
right of man. But the attempt to draw people from one 
religion, or of no religion, to another, merely for the 
sake of increasing the nominal strength of the latter, has 
its sanction neither in true religion nor in common sense ; 
for it not only does not serve the ends of true religion, but 
creates social conditions fraught with immense danger. 
Some there are who believe that a nominal acceptance of 
another religion by individuals and groups brings them 
under a new influence and atmosphere which may lead 
to true salvation. There should be nothing to prevent such 
nominal acceptance with such a hope, but in such cases 
the use of coercive methods and material inducements 
should be banned; for it is in the use of such unholy 
methods that there lie the seeds of conflict which no 
society can tolerate. 


Our attitude is not one of opposition to conversions as 
such, but ours is a plea for a new approach to religion, 
by which all will appreciate the great contributions made 
by the different religious traditions in all ages and climes, 
contributions which they continue to make. We plead for 
a continuing quest for a deeper fellowship beyond the 
barriers which the different religions have tended to set 
up between themselves. Our plea is for a new reverence 
for all religions, and for the opening of windows all round, 
so that the light from each may shine upon all, helping 
man to a completer understanding of the Truth within 
and guiding us all together to a fuller realization of the 
Life Abundant. 


We abhor all conflicts and antagonism in the name of 
religion, from whatever cause they may arise. We abhor 
any attempt to exert external force or pressure on the 
conduct of religious groups; for we believe that a truly 
constructive approach to this problem will encourage 
people of all faiths to strive for a purification from within 
of each religious group. Our prayers and sympathies are 
for all who feel concerned to raise this problem of conver- 
sion to the deeper level of true religion, and who strive 
for its right solution through an inner purification within 
the group to which he or she belongs. 
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B.C.G. VACCINATION 
IIT 
The protective value of B.C.G. vaccine is a 
matter of dispute among the highest medical authorities. 
That its protective value is a matter of wide- 
spread doubt is shown by the confession of the 
British Ministry of Health in its Memorandum 
issued November 5, 1953: 
“In spite of the vast number of vaccinations that 


have been performed....during the past 20 years, 
there is no scientific evidence of its true value.” 

Dr. H. D. Chalke in his NAPT prize essay, 
1952, declared : 

“Despite the stupendous extent to which B.C.G. 
is being given, it has to be regarded for sometime 
longer in the experimental stage, awaiting properly 
controlled investigation. Medical literature is packed 
with records of comparative mortality of the vacci- 
nated and unvaccinated groups, which appear to favour 
the former; yet many assert that the control groups 
are not strictly comparable. Drolet and Lowell show 
that where B.C.G. has not been included in the preven- 
tive scheme the mortality from tuberculosis in children 
has diminished as much even more than in places 
where it has been used. Wangensteen goes further, 
voicing the belief that there is not a particle of evidence 
that B.C.G. gives an acquired immunity.” 

In Norway Dr. Nils Wangensteen had ample 
opportunities for observing the large-scale ad- 
ministration of B.C.G. and he held that an enor- 
mous number of people harboured the bacillus 
of tuberculosis and that B.C.G. had no power to 
protect if and when the latent disease flared up 
but it was actually a poison calculated to acce- 
lerate this dangerous process. 

Levine and Sackett in the American Review 
of Tuberculosis state the results of an experi- 
ment in which 566 children vaccinated with 
B.C.G. were compared with 528 control children 
who received no vaccine....It was found that 
tuberculosis deaths among the vaccinated were 8 
(1.41 p.c.) and among the controls also 8 
(1.51 p.c.). 

Dr. Medlar of New York, commenting on the 
mass vaccination of 15 million children with 
B.C.G. under the W.H.O, Scheme wrote : 

‘These programmes gain lay support, sim- 
ply because of their magnitude, from those with- 
out a clear understanding of the problem of 
tuberculosis.’ He then continued : 

“ Effective control of the disease cannot be obtained 
without a major attack on the source from which tuber- 
culosis is spread. Vaccination with B.C.G. does not 
touch this problem and it would appear illogical to 
anticipate that artificial vaccination could succeed 
where natural vaccination has failed. 


“In adults over 40 deaths from tuberculosis are 


caused in large part by re-infection after a previous 
infection had healed. In spite of natural vaccination 
with virulent bacilli, a new progressive disease may 
develop. The disease cannot be controlled effectively 
until the problem of re-infection has been met. There- 
fore prophylactic vaccination against tuberculosis would 
seem to be rather a puny weapon. 

“Tt is difficult to obtain decisive results in any 
programme of such vaccination. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that artificial vaccination can produce results supe- 
rior to natural vaccination, and yet natural vaccination 
fails to control the disease.” 

V. GD, 
(To be continued) 
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REHABILITATING THE PEASANTRY 


(By Maganbhai P. Desat) 


How much land should be considered an 
economic holding, sufficient to maintain a peasant 
family is a question that is fast becoming very 
pertinent in our country. In answering this vital 
question, there are one or two important 
considerations which cannot be missed by us, 
without committing a grievous error which will 
be fatal for our people’s progress. 


Marxism holds that agriculture also should 
be organized like other big industries. That is 
because it believes in the doctrine of maximum 
production in the shortest time and with the 
least of labour. The way to do it is to nationalize 
land and resort to collective farming for a large- 
scale production and with the use of machines. 


So far as this method of economic reconstruc- 
tion is concerned, Marxism, Industrial Capita- 
lism, and I fear Democratic Socialism also hold 
identical views. I came across a casual reference 
to this idea and belief in large-scale agriculture 
and collective farming in a pamphlet, Labour 
Control,* wherein the author rightly remarks as 
follows : 


-~ 


“The Communists believed, quite wrongly, that 
large-scale production must have the same advantages 
in agriculture as in urban industries. Actually, as expe- 
rience has proved, the most efficient method on the 
land is intensive farming by owner-occupiers of small 
and medium-sized units —mnot extensive cultivation of 
huge collectives or State-combines consisting of tnany 
farms.” 


This question faces us today. We are some- 
times called the ‘blotting paper’ of Western 
civilization. How shall we behave here? It is 
highly imperative now to answer the question. 
The Bhoodan movement has spot-lighted it, 
bringing out the urgency for its solution. 


If land is the only basis for our village eco- 
nomy, then surely it will have to be exploited, 
like other large-scale industries, in a similar and 
mechanized manner. It will then be an industry 
which, obviously, all cannot ply. What the 
peasant needs today is subsistence-agriculture. 
If that is not given to him and large-scale collec- 
tives become the law of the new order, many who 
at present live on land will be rendered un- 
employed, or shall have to be agricultural 
labourers like their counterpart — the industrial 
labour. Neither is desirable. What then should be 


" *By Hugh Sutherland, Casement Booklet 
Bombay. 
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done? The ages-old way is to have intensive 
farming with cattle-breeding and dairying and 
village-cum-home industries as its integral part. 
This way was unsettled and put out of gear with 
the advent of Imperialism and the Industrial 
Age, which gave birth to a State and an economic 
order which made money and its mechanism the 
basic idea. As a result, the peasant was de- 
throned from his place of pride as the giver of 
food and plenty to society. It is interesting to 
read about such a tragic change in Europe 
described by David Mitrany in his book, Marz 
Against the Peasant : 


“The peasant was losing the much-needed supple- 
mentary income which he had derived from his domes- 
tic industry; the enclosures and the usurpation of 
common land were depriving him of his second stand- 
by — cheap means of keeping animals. As he had sunk 
his small capital into the purchase of land, he had to 
borrow for cultivation, so that his life as an auto- 
nomous producer was being squeezed out between the 
forefinger of the tax-collector and the thumb of the 
usurer. In the market he could not meet the competition 
of the ‘plantation or large-scale producer’; above all, 
there was the natural superiority of capitalist produc- 
tion....Capitalism, Science, the course of events, and 
the interests of society all combined to “condemn 
small-scale peasant farming to gradual extinction, 
without appeal and without mercy.” 


“Tf the peasant could yet hold his head above the 
capitalist flood, it was because of his peculiar economic 
position. He was owner and capitalist and worker in 
one and therefore could content himself with only 
‘wages’ as a reward for his enterprise...... The 
peasant survived ‘by super-human labour and sub- 
human life’”. (pp. 23-24) 


At the present time when we are now called 
upon to rehabilitate our peasantry:on a sound 
and self-respectful basis, we cannot shut our eyes 
to this dismal picture. We have limited acreage 
of land in our country. The economic holding 
that we decide for us must be on the basic condi- 
tion that home industries and cattle-breeding go 
inseparably with agriculture, to make it an eco- 
nomic whole. 


This contains a deep meaning for our new 
education also. It is therefore that Gandhiji’s idea 
of Basic Education holds the field in the educa- 
tional reconstruction of our country. This fact 
must be noted by our education ministries also, 
along with the ministries of industries. The lat- 
ter are therefore now required to see that mecha- 
nized large-scale industries do not compete with 
the village industries in producing such of our 
basic needs of life as cloth, food, oil, gur, etc. 


We know that the Bhoodan movement has 
accepted this principle. It is a matter of rehabili- 
tating and reconstructing the life of our masses. 
Therefore, it is necessary that Government probes 
deep into the question of deciding the extent of 
an economic holding. 

10-11-’54 


(From the original in Gujarati) 
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WHY BASIC EDUCATION 
(By Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 


[From his speech at the All-India Basic Education 
Conference at Sanosra (Saurashtra) on November 13, 
1954.] 

It will be agreed that the system of education right 
from the first primary to the highest university class, 
which we are following today is the same as introduced 
by the British Government in this country. We have not 
been able to introduce any fundamental change in that 
policy even after the attainment of Independence. It is 
pointless to blame anyone for it, because the peaceful 
manner in which the transfer of power took place made 
it inevitable that along with the governmental machinery 
and other things, the system of education should also 
come to us as a heritage of the old regime. 

It is now our duty to give thought to each one of 
these problems and decide in the light of the present-day 
conditions how far it is necessary to modify them, and 
then to act upon what we have decided. 

There is no doubt that in introducing this system of 
education, the principal motive of the British Government 
was to secure as much advantage as possible for establish- 
ing itself in this country. Apart from this, the Britishers 
also thought that as compared to their own culture and 
literature there was nothing much in Indian culture and 
literature which might be said to be worth preserving. 
There is no doubt in course of time their views under- 
went some change, but it was not fundamental. The pro- 
gress of science in Europe meanwhile confirmed them in 
their view that scientific education could be imparted only 
through the medium of English. Consequently, partly for 
the sake of administrative convenience and partly to pro- 
pagate their own language and culture they stuck to their 
own system of education which they introduced in this 
country. There is no doubt that the education received 
by our earlier generations was based on this very system. 
Those people knew little of Indian literature or culture 
and hardly felt drawn towards it, although a few Indian 
scholars who were inspired by English education did study 
Indian literature and wrote a good deal in praise of it. 

Thus we find two schools of thought in this country. 
The followers of one school believe that our own language 
alone can be the medium of education and until that is 
done, education is bound to remain confined to a small 
section of society and will never spread among the masses. 
The other school of thought thinks that in this scientific 
age our country cannot cut itself adrift from European 
thought and that at least higher education should con- 
tinue to be imparted through the medium of English. If 
that is not done, they argue, we shall fail to pull our 
weight and lag behind other nations in the race for mate- 
rial progress. These views, as a matter of fact, apply not 
only to the medium of instruction but actually to the 
whole system of education. 

Our people have responded more and more to the 
call of education during the last 50 years, and this is evi- 
dent from the phenomenal increase in the number of edu- 
cational institutions. In 1911-12, when Burma and 
Pakistan were also parts of India, there were 186 Univer- 
sities and colleges in India, as compared with 537 in 1948-49 
though Burma and Pakistan had separated, leaving India 
smaller in area and population. The number of secondary 
schools in 1911-12 was 6,370 whereas the corresponding 
figure for 1948-49 was 14,342. Again, while in 1911-12 the 
total number of students studying for Intermediate, B.A. 
and B.Sc. was 31,974, the number of M.A. and M.Sc. students 
alone in 1948-49 went up to 214,677, out of whom 23,058 
were girls. As many as 62,495 students graduated from 
Indian Universities in 1951-52. In the years which follow- 
ed, I think, this number went up still higher. 

It is clear from these figures that there is a wide- 
spread demand for educational facilities. This demand is 
no longer confined to towns alone but is evident among 
people of the rural areas also. One result of this spread 
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of education is that lots of educated people find them- 
selves unemployed. Government jobs and service in pri- 
vate undertakings offer limited openings for the educated. 
Only a small fraction of successful scholars can be absorbed 
in them. A large majority of the educated are such as 
are averse to taking up their parental occupations. As a 
result of their education, they have lost the capacity to 
take up those occupations without having been equipped 
to follow any other. The only result of this process has 
been increasing unemployment and subsequent discontent, 
indifference and a pessimistic attitude towards life. This 
is a dangerous trend for the country. Let us therefore, 
discuss today how far the present system of education, 
which is spreading at such a speed, on which we are 
spending so much and which is turning out such a large 
number of “educated” boys and girls, is useful and capa- 
ble of meeting the challenge of present-day conditions. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had anticipated all this, 
thought that this system of education would not do, be- 
cause of its being too expensive, if education was to be 
brought within the reach of every Indian, rich and poor. — 
It was because of this difficulty that he thought of a new 
system of education, that has come to be known as Basic ~ 
Education, which Indian and foreign educational experts 
have declared to be highly useful. ; 
According to Gandhiji, as far as I understood him, there 
are two basic merits in this new system. Firstly, educa- 
tion in it is imparted not merely through books but 
through some kind of practical work so that the know-  ~ 
ledge which children acquire is not the result of mere 
memorizing but of actual experience. He thought and 
some of the leading educationists were at one with him, © 
that knowledge acquired in this way created a sort of 
consciousness, efficiency and a feeling of self-reliance, all ; 
of which should come handy to one at the time of actual - 
struggle in life. The other merit, according to Gandhiji, | 
in this system is that it brings education for all within - 
the pale of practical possibility, because the handicrafts 
on which children would be working would bring some 
return in terms of money, which would go, at least in 
part, to meet the expenses of their education. He was — 
convinced that unless young scholars made this contri- 
bution towards their own education, universal education 
in India would never be possible. 
The result of all the discussions and experimentations 
in the field of education done during the last 16 or 17 years 
is, in my opinion, the same that we arrived at in our 
discussions in the first Conference held at Wardha. Educa- 
tionists had admitted the utility of the new system but — 
considered children’s contribution towards their education — 
as not only impossible but undesirable. Our experience, 
on the other hand, has demonstrated both the utility as 
well as the practicability of the system. My remarks are 
essentially with reference to primary and secondary edu- | 
cation. Little has been done so far to apply this system | 
to higher education. It is not, therefore, possible to ed 
anything about if on the basis of experience. Re 
In spite of all that has been done in this field so far, 
it is a pity that this system has not received the encou- 
ragement which it deserved and which we could have 
given it after achieving Independence. As far as I can 
say, the reason is that although the utility of the new 
system has been proved, our faith in the old system of 
education remains unshaken. That is also why most of 
those who are engaged in the work of education have — 
not given much thought to the new system. All that we | 
can say is that even today the new system has not gone 
beyond the experimental stage. Our Government has not 
decided to popularize it as a part of its constructive pro- 
gramme, let alone doing anything practical for it. I know 
that in the various conferences we have had so far, reso- 
lutions have been adopted in favour of it and Government 
agreed that the new system should be adopted, but actually 
it has not been done. As a consequence of it educational 
institutions of the old type are daily increasing and what- 
ever budgetary provision Government makes under the 
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head “Education”, is spent mainly on keeping the old 
system of education intact. Naturally, the new system has 
received little encouragement. My own view is that unless 
fundamental changes are made in the current system, the 
sad state of affairs that we see today will become sadder. 
The feeling of discontent among the educated and utter 
dissatisfaction with life will continue to grow. I would, 
therefore, urge that all those concerned with the educa- 
tion of children —our educationists, the universities and 
the governing bodies of colleges and schools, education 
ministers, etc., give not only theoretical consideration to 
this problem, but do something practical to change the 
present system of education. Unless this is done the pro- 
blem would become more and more complicated. 


Mahatma Gandhi did not put all his beliefs at one 
place in book-form, but undoubtedly there was a sort of 
universality which characterized them. Education had a 
top place in his thoughts, since it is through education 
that ignorance and backwardness in India and the world 
can be removed. My appeal to you, therefore, is that you 
should continue your efforts inspite of all the handicaps 
and discouragements and wait for the day when the prac- 
tical superiority of this system will be recognized and it 
will be accepted and established throughout the country. 


VINOBA IN KOSI AREA —II 


(By “ Dadwu’’) 


The Kosi Project 

“What are your suggestions for the effective execu- 
tion of the Kosi Project?” This question was put_to 
Vinoba by Shri Lalit Narain Misra (the Congress M.P. 
from the Kosi area) on Sunday, October 10th, when we 
reached Pipra Bazar, after covering ten miles from Ganpat- 
ganj. 

Vinoba had very definite proposals in reply: (i) the 
daily wages of the labourers working in the Project 
should be Rs 1-8-0, not less;. (ii) the work must start in 
no case later than the next Sankranti, i.e., January 14, ’55; 
(iii) the work should be done on a non-party basis 
and attempts be made to secure the co-operation of all 
the parties; (iv) right compensation should be given to 
the population to be displaced, so that the poor may not 
bewail against the Project or take ill of it; (v) all work 
accomplished should be pucca and correct, whence efficient 
supervision is required. Vinoba told him that the super- 
visors must leave nothing wanting in the work, but they 
must also be courteous in their behaviour. He also held that 
the bodily labour gift (Shramdan) made by the rich people 
if they so chose, should be welcome by all means. But no 
money gifts ought to be accepted in any case. Further, he 
observed that small landholders must be given land for 
land. 

“But how can they offer land ? They can only give 
money,” said Shri Misra. 

“It means a high increase in the population of the 
landless in the locality. In other words, you will be 
creating new problems.” 

“That cannot be helped.” 

“You need not be so helpless. I am prepared to give 
land to the new landless of the Kosi as also to the old. 
- But, for that you and your friends would have to work. 
Please fulfil the Bhoodan quota of these three districts 
(Darbhanga, one and a half lakhs of acres ; Saharsa, one 
and a quarter lakhs; Purnea, three lakhs) and give me 
some more, I assure you to provide land to every landless 
or small landholder of the Kosi area. That land together 
with the money you give in compensation will help them 
to settle peacefully and happily.” 

Our friend nodded in assent. After a pause, Vinoba 
added, “I am very much interested in this Project. I want 
the people to do it. It would mean Swaraj.” 

Referring to the said talks in his post-prayer address 
Vinoba remarked, “I want you to offer me land with a 
large and open heart. The Kosi Project would then turn 
into a blessing. Narrow heart and big things don’t go 
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together. Please give me liberally so that all the landless 
may be settled on land comfortably.” 
“Simply Staggering ” 

The workers’ meeting was held at night. There were 
local Congress dignitaries also. Somebody gave out that 
since they had not contributed one-sixth of their land they 
could not dare ask others for it. That was God’s truth. 
Then Vinoba requested all of them to stand up and say, 
one by one, the total land of their family as also the dona- 
tion made so far, and the reason of not completing one- 
sixth. It was a very pleasant surprise. The one who got up 
first had thirty acres out of which he had donated three 
acres. He agreed to offer the remaining two. And thus the 
door was opened. One after another, they got up and ful- 
filled their quota. Only one of them was helpless to do it, 
running short by one acre. Then rose up a warm-hearted 
friend saying, “I am willing to offer an additional acre to 
complete my friend’s quota.” Verily such meetings are rare 
Satsangs (good company), as Vinoba calls them. An Anglo- 
Indian fair visitor who was present throughout told me at 
its close, “Had I not been a witness to this, I would have 
never believed it. It is simply staggering.” 

Next day we were at Morha. An unhappy event 
marred the day. Some of the local Congress workers had 
removed a gate set up by P.S.P. workers in Vinoba’s wel- 
come. It was named after Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. The 
event was certainly regrettable. Senior Congressmen, how- 
ever, expressed their regret for it. Some zamindars of the 
locality saw Vinoba in the afternoon. One of them asked 
him, “In case we give you one-sixth now, won’t you no 
more invade us in future ?” 

Vinoba smiled and said, ‘Once you give your 
daughter to somebody, does it mean closing down all 
future connections with her?” They all rocked with 
laughter. Then he added, “Surely, if one-sixth does not 
suffice for all the landless in the country, more will be 
asked. Mine is a religious call whose depth you must 
grasp.” 

“A Painful Incident” 

In his evening speech, Vinoba referred to the morning 
incident. He appealed to them all to observe decorum and 
a non-party attitude. “When we want to work,” said he, 
“for the emancipation of a country as big as India, there 
is no scope for the variety of differences born of caste, 
creed, colour, language or party. A painful incident came 
to my notice. Of the various gates erected this morning 
one was named after Shri Jayaprakash Babu. Congressmen 
did not like it. Whence they removed it root and branch, 
which was very much resented by Socialists. It is a very 
unhappy event. The fact is that I do not want gates or 
anything else in wecome but land gifts. Yet, I wonder 
what stopped Congressmen from having a gate after their 
well-known leaders. To bring down a gate is certainly 
miserable. It breaks hearts. Our history bears out how 
much we have suffered for this evil in our body politic. 
Hence I must emphasize that you all have to work 
unitedly with an above-party spirit and in a brotherly 
fashion.” 

The value of Honest Business 


We encamped at Tribeniganj on Tuesday. Local 
businessmen met Vinoba in the noon. He told them that 
not long ago (and even now) a businessman was called 
‘mahajan’ in India i.e. a great man. It was held that 
‘mahajans’ always followed the path of religion and were 
the leaders of the society. But if they took to looting, 
exploiting and cheating, others would behave accordingly 
and the whole country would go down. Hence their 
responsibility was great. They must do business and do 
it honestly. There was, therefore, no need for them to 
keep lands with them. They could not serve two masters 
at the same time. They agreed. 

Vinoba referred to it in his post-prayer address. He 
said, “Today some businessmen came to see me. I told 
them the best way to achieve success in business. You 
know that no man can ride on two horses at the same 
time. In case he wants to do well, he must ride on one 
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horse. So also the businessmen should do only one thing — 


either business or agriculture. They must donate all land 
they have. Either they can be businessmen or cultivators. 
When I asked them whether they agreed with my propo- 
sition they replied in the affirmative. It is, therefore, with 
their permission that I say that all businessmen should 
cast off the ownership of land in the interest of their 
business. Besides, they must give up telling a lie — No dis- 
honesty to be tolerated in business. The Quran says that 
among the most wonderful things invented by God, scale 
(or balance) is unique. It asks us to be just and balanced. 
Hence the businessmen must give up land and falsehood 
in order to succeed and prosper.” 


As we walked to Koriapatti on the 13th, we crossed 
small streams seven times, both by boat and on foot. 


The Revolution We Need 


The post-prayer address was very thought-provoking. 
Vinoba pointed out, “ Bhoodan does not consist in offering 
a few acres of land, but in bringing about fundamental 
changes in the behaviour of man in the society. It calls 
upon all to cast off the feeling of ‘my-mine’ and 
‘thy-thine’. The saints also stressed upon the idea. But 
what happened was that those who practised it were cut 
off from the society. They did a lot of penance and sacri- 
fice. But few as they were, those who had given up all 
attachment, i.e., the ‘mamatarahit’ became a class by 
themselves. Thus there came into being two classes in the 
society, viz. ‘mamatarahit’ and ‘mamatayukta’ i.e. those 
who had cast off attachment and those who had not. The 
former commanded social esteem but they were supported 
and maintained by the latter. Whence no change could be 
effected in the life of our masses as such. Our social order 
was also left untouched. It is clear, therefore, that when 
I insist on an abondonment of the feeling of ‘my- mine’ 
and ‘thy-thine’ it is not a mere echo of the past. What 
is significant is that nobody is to quit the society. They 
have to cast off the attachment and yet remain in the 
society. Bhagavan Krishna in the Gita asks Arjuna to fight 
with detachment. Gita does not at all encourage the two 
classes, viz., those who work with attachment and those 
with detachment. Gita preaches a uniform life with 
balance and non-attachment. The time has now come to 
shape life according to such a pattern. We have to build 
up ‘mamatarahit’ cum ‘ vyavaharik’ (detached and practi- 
cal) society. We have to work for a life better and more 
comfortable than the one at present.” 


He went on, “ The need for utterly selfless souls is as 
great today as ever. But they have to face their ordeal in 
the society itself. Suppose there is an ounce of curd. In 
case it is left untouched, it will get rotten. But if it is 
added to milk, the latter also turns into curd. So also when 
some people lead a selfless life outside the bounds of the 
society, they include some hypocrites too, far worse than 
the ordinary householders. Hence the experiment of self- 
less life is to be conducted within the society. Non-posses- 
sion would be the guiding star. Productive physical labour 
would be the order of the day. Every house would be a 
bank and everybody would pride in giving rather than in 
taking. All this is to be built up on the basis of ‘ Vyapak 
Vairagya’ (extended stoicism). 


“In the capitalistic society, human virtues like cpital 
came to be privately owned. Stoicism was associated with 
the Sadhu, truth with the Rishi and non-violence with the 
Yogi. Unfortunately, they established ownership in the 
domain of virtues too. Now this ownership has also to be 
cast off and these qualities are to be made the property 
of the whole society. What does the Brahmana do? He 
will bathe fifty times and yet touch others not. He will 
make filth but never clean it. He has owned the virtue of 
cleanliness but refuses to clean. What about the 
Kshatriyas ? They will protect but not equip others to pro- 
tect themselves. Thus we find the sad _ spectacle of 
capitalization of human virtues in the capitalistic order. 
None worries to build up the whole society on these 
virtues. This is, however, the task to be done now.” 
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Vinoba concluded, “ For this task must come forward 
people who donate their life. From every village must 
come two or three or more people impregnated with this 
spirit and ready to plunge themselves to build up the new 
society. The whole society is to be turned into that of 
Jivandanis. Therein everybody would live and work, not 
for the sake of self but for that of the society. Today it 
is just the reverse. The real servants go unacknowledged 
while those who draw huge salaries, like a thousand or 
more, are regarded as ‘servants’ and as members of 
‘services’. We have Government service, military service 
etc., as also bus-services. Those who depend on others 
are hailed as servants while not so those who stand on 
their own feet. All this has to be changed, root and branch. 
Gita would then be the book of the people, while at present 
the Penal Code occupies that position. Today few are 
Parmarthi or philanthropic people while the rest, larger 
in number, are greedy and worthless. This is capitalistic 
distinction, which must needs be eliminated. Could you 
grasp this truth and live it in practice, you will be able 
to usher in a revolution in the shortest possible time. Mere 
slipshod work from without is no revolution.” 

Chatapur was the next halt. Very little work was done 
in that area. Workers met him at noon. Vinoba regretted 
their indolence. He said, “ While the public is flood-affec- 
ted, you are inertia-affected.” And when one of them 
asked him the question, ‘Now that the Government is 
fixing a ceiling of 30 acres, how can land be obtained ?’ 
Vinoba was pained at his ignorance and remarked, “ That 
means that Bhoodan is impossible here.” All of them, how- 
ever, promised to work thereafter. 


In his post-prayer address, Vinoba observed, “ Man 
differs from animal in that he is not satisfied merely with 
meeting the demands of the body. There is the urge in him 
to get rid of social bonds and identify himself with the whole 
world. This is the thirst of his soul. Thus there are two 
urges in the man: of the body and of the soul. In case the 
two are satisfied together, there would be peace and amity 
in the society. For social tranquility it is, therefore, essential 
that the calls, of both the body and the soul, must be met 
simultaneously. So far man has been treating them as one 
cut off from the other. The trader tells lie and cheats in 
business but offers gifts occasionally. This will not contri- 
bute to social tranquility. For its restoration, the same 
work should meet the urges of both the body and the soul. 
That is, he should behave in such a manner as may be in 
keeping with the demands of the soul.” 


He went on, “It is my attempt to extend the practice 
of dan (or gift) and make it a universal social act. 
Shankaracharya has defined dan as azrq <afaum: tLe, a 
gift is that which renders equal distribution. Hence my 
insistence on daily and ceaseless dan. In other words, we 
must treat the neighbour in the same manner as we treat 
our own kith and kin.” He closed with the words, 
“ Dharma or religion is much talked about in our country. 
But true Dharma would flourish only when every act of 
man satisfies the yearnings both of his body and his soul. 
Only then will real peace and tranquility reign in the 
society.” 


To the Workers 


On Saturday, October 16th, we were at Balua Bazar, 
our last halt in Saharsa district. It was Vinoba’s last day 
in the Kosi area. Workers’ meeting was held at eleven 
o’clock. They pointed out that they could not find much 
time for Bhoodan for they had to attend to several and 
manifold activities. Realizing their difficulty, Vinoba 
remarked : 


“T know that none of you remains without work. None 
can, except, as the Gita says, the yogis or the like. Mine 
is not to provide an additional engagement for you. But 
you must appreciate the significance of what you do. You 
must evaluate their worth. Bhoodan symbolizes the call of 
the times. It echos the Dharma of the age. No doubt, you 
regard it an important work. But the real thing is how 
many of you regard it as the chief work, above everything 
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else, above every other programme. Only such amongst 
you can work in it.” 


He continued, “In the Congress or P.S.P., there are 
all sorts of people. You are a mixed body in which you 
cannot distinguish there the cuckoo from the crow. Com- 
munists do not work like that. They purge off the un- 
wanted elements. It keeps their organization intact. 
Though I do not regard this technique as Kalyankarak 
(soothing), yet there is some force in it. The Congress has 
to answer the question: whether it will continue to be a 
mixed body ? When Gandhiji was alive, he, from time to 
time, gave such _ programmes as demanded sacrifice and 
forbearance. That helped it to grow. There is nothing like 
that now. Being the ruling body, everybody is ready to 
join it.” He went on to add, “It is very likely that capita- 
lists may capture the Congress. They may turn it into a 
» fascist body and control the election-machinery. You 
would then have no say at all. The issue before you is of 
purifying your organization.” Further, “There is Pandit 
Nehru who is presently holding the flood. But how long 
can he do it? Who could stop the flow of the Ganga ? 
After all, does he carry more weight than Gandhiji did? 
And Gandhiji was one day quietly removed from our 
midst. What I mean to say is that everything should not 
rest on one man. These organizations should not succumb 
to others.” Thereafter they chalked out some scheme of 
work in the district. 


Idea of a Polity of Service 


Addressing the post-prayer meeting, Vinoba observed, 

- "For about a century past, the experiment of democracy 
_is being tried in the world. Now there are different schools 
of thought in this: some are called rightists and other 


leftists. Thus the thinkers and statesmen of the world are 


_ divided into different parties, groups or isms. Difference 
in views is a healthy sign and I regard it as a necessary 
thing too. But when parties are formed on the basis of 
different views, they are then less concerned with thought 


___ than with organization, discipline and propaganda. Conse- 
Be - ; quently, we find a lot of confusion in the world today. 


Had the political field been a small one, it would have 


a : ‘mattered little. But it touches all aspects of life, and covers 
a very wide field. And because there is a conflict of con- 
duct whenever there is a churning of views, 


ze it blocks 
the progress of the evolution of man. Hence it is my endea- 
-vour to found such a band of workers as bears no label 
on its head. It must be above all sects, castes, parties, 
groups or isms. It would be a body of servants devoted to 


____the service of man as man.” 


____He continued, “ Already in the society, there are some 
people given to humanitarian service. They are kindly 
people rendering aid and relief to the oppressed humanity. 


_ They are a separate class by themselves. But that does not 


satisfy me. For, it does not take into account all aspects of 


_ the human life. But the band which I have in view would 
__ render not only kindly relief but also attempt to transform 


the current power-politics (Rajniti) into people’s polity 
-(Lokniti). It will put before the people the faults of the 
ruling and other parties. It will also recognize their good 
points. It will try to eliminate party differences. Its endea- 


ae -vour will be to rest ‘samaj-vyavastha’ (social set-up) on 


* pakshateeta-lokniti’ (beyond party-people’s polity). The 
*samaj-vyavastha’ will include ‘raj-vyavastha’ or admini- 
strative set-up. What is called power would be decentra- 
lized to the utmost and would ultimately wither away. 
This decentralization must begin from today, i.e., the right 
of administration will accrue to every man. He would be 
both his ruler and the ruled. And all would live as 
brothers or comrades. This does not mean that there would 
_be no differences of views. It only means that intellectual 
differences there may be but not those of the heart.” 


Subscription Rates— Inland: One year, Rs. 6; Six months, Rs. 3; Foreign: One year, Rs. 8 or 14s. or $2. 
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He concluded, ‘‘ Even today we meet people who have 
nothing to do with political groups. But they have not the 
power to purify them, to bring them near each other or 
to let them be merged in one another. I suggest that there 
should be one such band at least in India and specially 
so in Bihar whose soil is very much fitted for the same. 
I have used the word ‘band’, for a word has to be used. 
But it would be free from the shortcomings of the public 
institutions, parties, or societies in vogue these days. Those 
of that band would not cramp themselves up in any rigid 
system or frame nor allow themselves to be circumscribed 
in any way. I trust that from the sacred soil of Bihar 
would emerge such servants of people as would not be 
hedged in by any restrictions and would by their selfless 
services in all departments of life, transform the whole 
society. I value less the land that I obtain from day to day 
than the number of new workers who can dedicate their 
lives in the great mission.” 

Next week Vinoba enters the Purnea district. 
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Science and Ethics 


There is no human good that may not be 
dangerous if applied in the wrong place, at the 
wrong time, for the wrong purpose. There are 
occasions when food may be a poison and sun- 
light may produce a highly toxic effect. This does 
not mean that one should shun sunlight or food. 
All that it implies is that one should not imagine 
that they are absolute and unconditional goods. 
What I have criticized is the tendency, not only 
on the part of the scientist, but on the part of 
most people today, to assume that science is in 
fact an absolute good, and that its truths are 
exempt from the judgments one must apply to 
all other goods. 


The very fact that scientific advances have 
brought such a rich harvest of human rewards in 
every part of society has, during the last century, 
made us unwary of equal potentialities for 
imposing penalties. What is more, we assume 
that this whole immense apparatus of research, 
though originally the product of human decision, 
has now escaped finally beyond human control. 
If that is true, knowledge no longer brings. power 
impotence. Just because I regard the 
methodology of science as one of the great 
achievements of the human race, I would like it 
to save itself from this life-negating automatism. 
The feverish prosperity of the physical sciences 
today will prove delusive if the final outcome is 
the bankruptcy — indeed the total destruction — 
of our civilization. 

LEWIS MUMFORD 
(From Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, May, 1954, p. 160) 
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TWO ANNAS 


INDUSTRIALISM v. FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 


[Being the President’s inaugural speech at the Con- 
ference convened by the All-India Khadi and Village 
Industries Board at Poona on November 17, 1954.] 

I am glad to have got this opportunity of 
saying a few words about khadi and village in- 
dustries. I have always welcomed such occasions 
because I think cottage industries have an im- 
portant role to play in the economic set-up of 
our country today. Perhaps it would be unneces- 
sary to lay emphasis on this point if there were 
not an impression prevailing among the people 
that cottage industries have no place in the pre- 
sent-day world when industrialization is looked 
upon as the hall-mark of material progress. I am 
afraid this impression is as groundless as it is 
misleading. 

It is evident that in a country like India 
where 80 per cent of the people live upon agri- 
culture and allied callings, the only result of 
excessive industrialization will be more produc- 
tion by fewer men, which, instead of solving the 
problem of unemployment, will render it more 
complicated. Its proof lies in the fact that 
although our country has advanced sufficiently 
on the road to industrialization, the incidence of 
unemployment instead of coming down appears 
to have gone up. 


In our country special significance attaches 
to handicrafts and such small-scale industries as 
can be easily managed at home during spare time. 
If we lose sight of this fact and imagine that we 
can solve the problem of unemployment through 
industrialization, I am sure we shall only have 
disappointment in store for us. Unless the pro- 
blem of unemployment is tackled successfully, 
we cannot remove poverty, because whatever the 
quantity of wealth available in the country, it 
can be shared only among those who have some 
kind of work to do. The main victims of poverty 
‘are, after all, those who are jobless or who may 
be partially employed. Therefore, it is in the 
interest of the people of the rural areas and of 
our country’s prosperity as a whole that the 
wrong impression referred to above is corrected 
and all efforts made to popularize and improve 
our cottage industries. 

The most important step adopted in this 
direction in recent years is, as pointed out by 


Shri Vaikunthbhai Mehta, the establishment of 
the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
by the Government of India. By doing so, 
Government has not only recognized the im- 
portance of village industries but also taken upon 
itself the responsibility of improving them. It 
has been accepted as a matter of policy that in 
our planning for social and economic betterment 
small-scale industries ought to be given a place. 
Government has also undertaken to provide the 
necessary means to achieve this end. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to say 
much about the first Five-Year Plan. All of you 
know that Government has laid down its policy 
with regard to village industries in its Plan in 
most unambiguous words. As for the second 
Five-Year Plan, it has been decided that before 
finalizing the draft of the section dealing with 
industries, representatives of the various small- 
scale industries should be consulted. The real 
problem is that of adjustment between the small- 
scale and the bigger industries. The aim of all 
industrial undertakings is to increase production 
and national wealth. We must see what place 
should be given to village industries and bigger 
industrial undertakings in order to ensure India’s 
maximum prosperity. 

I admit that handicrafts and cottage indus- 
tries can flourish only if certain concessions and 
facilities are offered to them. So far as facilities 
are concerned, Government of India has accepted, 
in principle, to provide such concessions to these 
industries as are likely to help them without at 
the same time affecting adversely the bigger in- 
dustries. I should, therefore, think that the real 
problem is that of suggesting the right type of 
facilities needed by village industries. 


Khadi has received some impetus by what- 
ever direct help has been given to it by Govern- 
ment. Consideration has also been given to the 
question of reserving a field for khadi and hand- 
loom industries, so that the element of competition 
between handloom and mill-made cloth is elimi- 
nated. I think we have to extend this concession 
by reserving the fields for other cottage indus- 
tries as well, so that in those fields bigger 
industries are not allowed to operate. 


Till such concessions are given to cottage 
industries and as long as heavy industries are 
permitted to compete with them, it is difficult, 
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if not impossible, for cottage industries to grow. 
But at present it is the bigger industrial under- 
takings which are being afforded facilities like 
concessional railway freights, etc. These deve- 
lopments are having a deleterious effect on the 
growth of village industries. I am afraid this 
process has not only to be stopped but has, at 
least in some cases, to be reversed. Let us under- 
stand it clearly that financial subsidies alone will 
not mean much for small-scale industries. 

I know that Government has been helping 
the bigger industries to the tune of crores of 
rupees, and to be able to do so it had to impose 
the burden of heavy taxation on the people. Take 
sugar, for example. To save sugar factories from 
the competition of foreign producers Govern- 
ment has been subsidizing Indian sugar industry 
for a number of years at the cost of many crores. 
Similarly, steel industry in India has had to be 
subsidized heavily. 

I see no reason why Government should not 
extend similar help, on the same scale, to village 
industries, when millions. of people benefit from 
them and get employment because of them. It is 
no argument to suggest that it is useless to manu- 
facture an article on small scale when the same 
article can be manufactured and offered ata 
cheaper price by bigger industries. Our hesita- 
tion to offer certain articles at a slightly higher 
price would virtually mean growing unemploy- 
ment for millions and consequently forcing them 
to starve. We have, therefore, to choose between 
unemployment and starvation on the one hand 
and a slightly higher cost of certain manufactured 


articles, on the other. No wise man, I am sure, 


would prefer large-scale unemployment to pay- 
ing higher cost. 
I would, therefore, suggest that we must act 


ae courageously and draw a list of those fields which 


_ have to be reserved for village industries and in 

which these industries have not to contend 
against either indigenous mill-made goods or 
foreign imports. This is the economics of village 
industries. This alone will suit our country, what- 
ever may be the requirements of other countries. 
Let me hope that keeping in view the fact that 
village industries are the biggest source of 
employment, Government will do all that is possi- 
ble to encourage them. 

I am at one with Shri Vaikunthbhai that 
increase in production cannot be accepted as our 
sole ideal. Our real aim should be to make the 
people prosperous and to keep the maximum 
number of them employed. It is widely known 
that millions of our countrymen derive their sus- 
tenance from handicrafts and small-scale indus- 
tries. To encourage these industries and to deve- 
lop them is, therefore, one of our foremost duties. 
I admit that production can be increased more 
easily by installing heavy machinery, but if such 
increase in production is achieved at the cost of 
cottage industries, it will mean more harm than 
good to our people. This is now generally accept- 
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ed as true, and the Government of India also 
appreciates this fact. We have, therefore, no 
reason to feel concerned on this score. 

Now that we know that Government is pur- 
suing a policy of encouraging village industries, 
let us address ourselves to the task of developing 
them from the economic and artistic point of 
view. I would, in this connection, advise you to 
study the growth of small-scale industries in 
other countries. In some of those countries, cot- 
tage industries have been improved and develop- 
ed to such an extent that they are able to stand 
on their own feet in their own right. There may 
be certain industries in our country which can 
benefit from the supply of electricity. The day 
is not far off when our countryside will be electri- 
fied. As the various river valley projects, which 
are under execution at present, are completed, 
there will be no dearth of power in India. With 
the help of electricity we can certainly save time 
and labour and also perhaps improve the quality 
of the manufactured goods. We have only to be 
careful that the use of electricity does not reduce 
the level of employment and in the sphere of pro- 
duction quantity does not take the place of qua- 
lity. Art is one of the features of our handicrafts. 
Electricity should not be allowed to spoil it. With 
these precautions, we can certainly employ elec- 
tricity for the improvement of cottage industries. 
Our aim is to develop these industries to such 
an extent and to create such a wide demand for 
their products that these can flourish, in course 
of time, independently so that they are able to 
dispense with the special concessions and facili- 
ties offered to them by Government. I hope you 
will agree with me that this should be the aim 
of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 


Board. 
I am very happy that all of you connected 


with the Khadi and Village Industries Board are 
working enthusiastically. Your annual report 
shows that the Board has made some headway 
in popularizing the products of village indus- 
tries. You should draw inspiration from the fact 
that the work to which you are devoting your- 
selves has its foundations in social justice, econo- 
mic equality and self-sufficiency. The more, you 
progress in this direction, the greater will be the 
employment you provide to the people, parti- 
cularly in the countryside. 

Today when the problem of unemployment 
threatens to assume alarming proportions, no- 
thing can be of greater advantage to the nation 
than an avenue which promises employment. 
This belief should be your sheet-anchor and you 
should be able to draw inspiration from Bapu’s 
sacred memory. Although village industries 
have been a feature of Indian life since ages, the 
credit of raising them in the eyes of the people 
and getting for them a place in our national eco- 
nomy, goes to Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nothing is farther from my mind than to sug- 
gest that sentiment can provide the basis for vil- 
lage industries to stand upon; but even so we 
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need not be chary of accepting that many a good 
cause often benefits from sentiment and the en- 


_thusiasm it generates. In actual fact, however, 


We may be sure that the real basis of the develop- 
ment of village industries can be only economic. 

I fervently hope that your efforts will bear 
fruit and that village industries will continue to 
progress in India. 


EMPLOYMENT PATTERN IN INDIA 
(By Dr. J. D. Sundram) 


The available classified employment data set out in 
Table below shows that independent workers or self-em- 
ployed workers constitute the majority of the labour force 
of the country. Closer study of the figures shows that 
self-employment is the dominant form of employment, 
accounting for 78.5 per cent of agricultural employment 
and over 50 per cent in non-agricultural employment. 

TABLE I 
Self-Employed Population * 


Categories Agricultural our 
(Lakhs) Total 
1. Self-employed 545 165 710 
2. Total productive employment 694 324 1018 
(Incl. of Govt. services) 
3. Total productive employment 694 302 996 
(Excl. of Govt. administrative 
services) 
4. (1) as per cent of (2) 78.5 50.9 69.7 
5. (1) as per cent of (3) 78.5 54.6 71.3 


Source: 1 Census of India Paper No. 3, 1953, Sum- 
mary Tables IV and V. 

The overall picture including agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment but excluding Government ser- 
vices, shows that self-employment accounts for 71.3 
per cent of all employment in the country. 

Self-employment and National Income 

Not only is self-employment the predominant form of 
employment in the country, but also it is the most im- 
portant single source of India’s national income as shown in 
Table 2, accounting for 49.9 per cent of India’s national 
income for 1950-51. 


TABLE 2 

Contribution of self-employment to National Income 
No. of income per Total 

earners earner income 

(Lakhs) Rs. Rs.crores 
1. Agricultural Income 545 500 2725 
2. Non-agricultural Income 165 1232 2032 
3. Total 710 670 4757 
4. National Income 1423 670 9550 
5. (3) as per cent of (4) 49.9 49.9 


NOTE: This table has been worked out on the as- 
sumption that the income per self-employed person in a 
sector is the same as the average income per earner in 
that sector. 

The analysis of the employment pattern in India 
proves that self-employment prevails and is the dominant 
form of employment in India’s economy; and, therefore, 
its introduction in the country involves no more than cor- 
rection of the defects under which it suffers at present. 


- * The: figures of employment in this Table exclude 
earning dependents and self-supporting persons whose 
principal income is not derived from actual work. 
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AT-ONE-MENT WITH THE DIVINE 
(By Ernest Swift) 

Whatever religious expression we may 
choose to follow, whatever outer ordinances we 
may choose to observe, whatever creeds and 
philosophy we may accept, and however different 
we may be from the rest, there is only one 
Cosmic Spirit of Good that impels man to seek 
for the Beautiful and the True in all manifesta- 
tion. With all religious groups we share this 
Divine urge towards the Ideal, the Perfect. This 
is a common heritage and the final point of con- 
tact, one with each, and each with all. Our 
philosophies may be poles apart, but the one 
Principle operates through every life. 

This is the guiding idea behind the steps of 
today —-to strengthen and develop the tie that a 
common origin and a common heritage has esta- 
blished, and to break down the barriers that 
divide souls who, in so many varied ways, are 
seeking At-one-ment with the Divine. e 

The outer paraphernalia of our religious 
expression will pass away, though ofttimes 
Divine Truths are expressed through that 


medium, but the Inner Reality will abide. 
(From the Steps Unto Him, June, '54) 


B.C.G. VACCINATION 
IV 

It is admitted that vaccinated persons have 
later contracted tuberculosis. a 
Dr. J. A. Myers, M.D., stated in 1951: ‘All 
admit that illness and death occur among the _ 
vaccinated ’. = 
The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association holds that ‘the 
protection afforded is not complete nor its dura- 
.B.C.G. must not be regarded _ i 
as a substitute for public health practices.’ 
Please bear in mind, insists Dr. Bayly, that 
vaccination with B.C.G., so far from helping to 
eliminate the tubercle bacillus, actually dissemi- 
nates it. Dr. Hugh Paul wrote in the Lancet 
(1953), ) 
‘As regards B.C.G. vaccination, no one 
would seriously contend that it is a method of 
eradicating the tubercle bacillus. The persons to 
whom B.C.G. vaccination is given do not harbour e 
any tubercle bacilli ; on the contrary B.C.G. vacci- 
nation actually injects these organisms into the 
body in a living condition, and therefore increases 
the incidence of the bacilli in the Community” 
Dr. James suggested that the solution to the 
tuberculosis problem depended on ‘a final ~— 
assault’ on an extremely ‘resilient organism’, — 
the tubercle bacillus. Criticising this suggestion 
Dr. Paul said this was surely ironical ‘during a 
period when so many people are vigorously en- 
gaged in injecting live tubercle bacilli into the 
largest number of non-tuberculous subjects. 
Forty million persons have been vaccinated 
during the past few years and each year there 
are in the world more persons infected with 
tuberculosis and fewer with tuberculosis disease, 
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‘The tubercle bacillus is ubiquitous, and it is 
ridiculous to suggest that the disease can be con- 
quered by physical eradication of the organism 
itself. History does not give any instances of the 
eradication of any such epidemic disease in this 
Way.’ - 

nf en Se 
(To be continued) 
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THE ALL-INDIA CONFERENCE OF 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORKERS 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The A.-I. Conference of State Khadi and 
Village Industries Boards and Constructive 
Workers, convened by the A.-I. Khadi and Village 
Industries Board at Poona, was a success in 
various ways. The President, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad gave a bold and unequivocal lead both to 
the Government and the people in his inaugural 
address (reproduced elsewhere in this issue). It 
reiterated what he and the Prime Minister had 
said when inaugurating the A.-I. K. & V. I. Board 
about two years ago. Shri B. G. Kher, president 
of the Conference also emphasized the great im- 
portance of Khadi and the village industries in 
the economic reconstruction now before us and 
their pivotal position as the prime instrument 
of removing colossal unemployment in our land. 


This was what the Prime Minister had said 
two years ago when inaugurating A.-I. K. & V. I. 
Board : 


“In my own mind an idea is growing daily that the 


yardstick by which one can measure the economic pro- 
gress of a country is the extent of employment.... 
Khadi and village industries have a great role to play 
in this sphere of solving unemployment. The issue, 
therefore, is not merely the advancement of the cause 
of Khadi and village industries. In it is involved the 
advancement of the cause of the nation and the well- 
being of the people. This should therefore be dove- 
tailed into the general planning for the people as a 
whole.” 


We know, to our sorrow, that the First Five 
Year Plan did not base itself on this principle ; 
and naturally it has therefore been found to be 
a failure, as measured with the yardstick given 
by the Prime Minister. It is the duty of our 
Planners and the Government now to see that 
the Second F. Y. Plan that is at present in the 
making improves itself in the light of the ex- 
perience gained during these years. 

The Poona Conference took a bold step of 
advising the Planning Commission and _ the 
Government of India regarding what shape the 
second F’. Y. Plan should take, if it is going to 
be something worthwhile and really helpful. It 
declared that: 

The Second I’. Y. Plan should base its pro- 
gramme for the solution of India’s economic and 
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social problems on the fundamental need to pro- — 
vide immediately for the full employment of our 
entire people, as the topmost priority. To this 
end, it must integrate and co-ordinate its entire 
plan of the programme of the nation’s economy. 

The First F. Y. Plan viewed the general 
structure of our industrial progress in two sec- 
tors—the private and the public. The same 
terminology holds good till now. That it is falla- 
cious and misleading is apparent from the simple 
consideration, that in a planned economy for a 
nation, what may be termed private is not too 
private to be directed and controlled by Govern- 
ment in the nation’s larger interests and broader 
welfare. The Poona Conference in its delibera- 
tions avoided this terminology and adopted an- 
other which is surely more helpful for clear 
thinking and for devising an integrated and well 
co-ordinated plan. 

The Conference said that the pattern of em- 
ployment as revealed by the Census Report 
figures* is threefold: 1. Employers, 2. Em- 
ployees, and 3. Independent workers. Of these 
the third group is by far the largest and the most 
important from the point of view of people’s wel- 
fare and happiness. However, as we find, it is the 
most neglected, unorganized and backward. There- 
fore, it must be the nation’s immediate aim to 
attend to this self-employing sector of indepen- 
dent workers as the central or local point of the 
Second F.. Y. Plan. It should concentrate on the 
need to protect, strengthen and develop this main 
section of our employment picture. 


And hence, the Conference decided to re- 
commend to the Government to accept economic 
development through self-employment as an in- 
tegral part of their policy and to make it the 
basis of their Second F. Y. Plan. 

Having decided this main principle as the 
true basis of the Plan, it said that Khadi and 
Village Industries are meant to be and are pre- 
eminently suited as aids to self-employment ; 
their capacity to help remove unemployment 
here and now is obvious and is now generally ad- 
mitted; this capacity must be- effectively and 
fully exploited by the nation through a thorough- 
going socio-economic plan so that they may form 
an integral part of the life of the people and our 
objective of maximum production, full employ- 
ment and social justice is achieved in the near 
future. It, therefore, recommended that Khadi 
and Village Industries be given due place in the 
industrial and educational programme of the 
Second F.. Y. Plan. 


When recommending as above, the Con- 
ference had in mind the common criticism that 
might be levelled against it. To meet it as also 
to clear its own position regarding some of the 
main issues that face constructive workers at 
present, the Conference declared its opinion 
that : 

- * These are given elsewhere in this issue in ‘ Employ- 
ment Pattern in India’. 
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In order that the self-employment sector 
may not continue to operate, as at present, only 
at low production or sub-subsistence level, Lut 
may, in the interest of nation’s maximum pro- 
duction policy, rise as a general measure for all, 
»the Conference declared that neither is the pre- 
sent position the objective of the programme of 
Khadi and Village Industries, nor is it its inherent 
limitation, as is wrongly held by some schools 
of economic thought in our country. Rather, the 
Conference believed that it was possible and de- 
sirable to raise production and the standard of 
living of the people considerably through this 
Programme. Hence, the Conference declared 
that : 

Organizational devices in the economic field 
like co-operation, labour banks, easy credit and 
ways and means for savings etc; and adoption 
of proper State policy in regard to protection 
and subsidy by the judicious use of Government’s 
tariff and export import policies, transport rates 
etc. that may be helpful and are consistent with 
social justice and full employment, will be 
availed of, 


Technical improvement of tools used in the 
Khadi and Village Industries must be made with 
due help of science; and research to this end 
should be instituted ; and 


Bullock-power and wind-power should be 
exploited, and cheap electric-power may also be 
made available for lighting, irrigation, as well 
as for industries as and when these can make the 
best of it, and consistently with social justice and 
full employment, and not merely in the interest 
of mass production anyhow. 


The Conference keenly felt that the real 
issue for the nation’s decision was to see that the 
large-scale and mechanized industries that com- 
peted unfavourably with and tended to destroy 
the people’s small-scale industries in the self- 
employment sector should be judiciously con- 
trolled and dovetailed into one integral pattern 
of a plan for full employment which will ob- 
viously tend to and result into maximum produc- 
tion. Therefore, the chief consideration that 
should govern the formulation of the Second 
F. Y. Plan should be to take an integrated view 
of the nation’s economy which may be directed 
to achieve the goal of a non-exploitative decen- 
tralized economy for our country and to frame 
programmes with the immediate objective of pro- 
_ viding full employment to our people. The State 
- policy in this regard should, therefore, aim not 
_ only at providing operative conditions for the 
_ self-employed sector in general and Khadi and 
_ village industries in particular, by adopting pro- 
 ‘tective measures such as those enumerated in the 
> First F. Y. Plan, viz.: 7 

1. Reservation of spheres of operation ; 

2. Non-expansion of the capacity of the 
large-scale industries ; 

3. Cess on large-scale industries ; 
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4. Supply of raw materials ; 
5. Research in technique etc. ; 


against competition of the centralized industries, 
but also at controlling the centralized and heavy 
industries in the interests of the small producer. 
In other words, State policy should be so regu- 
lated as to avoid conflicts between different sec- 
tors of economy, the centralized ones of which 
should be oriented into the service of the self- 
employment ones, in the process of achieving the 
objective of full-employment and non-exploita- 
tion. 

The Conference also went into the question 
of the basis for additions to be made to the list 
of industries to be included in the programme 
of the Khadi and Village Industries Board. It, 
said that the industry to be added should be re- 
lated to the basic needs of food, cloth, shelter, 
health, education etc. of the family and the com- 
munity, and it should be capable of being orga- 
nized on a self-employment basis, ie., it should 
not be of such a nature as may necessarily re- 
quire for its execution, the creation of employer- 
employee relationship. 


We hope, the Planning Commission and the 
Government will heed to these deliberations of 
the Poona Conference when framing the Second 
Berek see 


27-11-’54 
CLASH OF TWO IDEOLOGIES 
(By Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 


[The following is the English rendering of 
the speech delivered in Hindi by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad on the occasion of the 13th Convocation 
of the Gujarat Vidyapith on 14-11-54. The Presi- 
dent pointed out the clash that is going on at 
present in our country between two ideologies. 
Not only our progress, but peace and happiness 
of our country as also of the world depend on 
the choice we make from these conflicting ideo- 
logies. It is but proper at this juncture that the 
educational thinkers take into consideration this 
point and decide the all important question of 
education 

24-11-54 M. P.] 

I am sorry that for several reasons I could not come 
here earlier. I very much wished that there should not 
be any delay caused in your work on my account. But 
this could not be and I have been able to come here only 
now after two and a half years. 

I have felt fully satisfied with what Shri Kulanayak 
and Shri Mahamatra have said regarding the work you 
are doing here, your future programme, and the aims and 
ideals which you have set to yourselves under Mahatma 
Gandhi’s noble inspiration. 

There is a great deal of serious thinking being done 
at present in regard to education in our country. Ata 
time when we are planning for a thorough reorganization 
of our national life, this is not only essential but also 
inevitable. Even after the attainment of freedom we are 
carrying on the old system of education introduced here 
by the British rulers. We have not yet fully accepted 
the system of education proposed and propagated by 


ce on this land has been different. 


Gandhiji, first under the name of National Education, and 
later as Basic Education. Only a few institutions like 
the Vidyapith are experimenting with the latter scheme, 
though some of it is also being tried now in Government 
schools here and there. 


Compared with the number of old-type universities 
and colleges, such institutions are certainly very few and 
yet the work they are doing is of vital importance. Indeed, 
I hold that if we want our country to realize and mani- 
fest its distinctive genius and make its distinctive contri- 
bution, we must give serious thought to this system Of 
education. Because I have no doubt that through it we 
can remould the life and the thinking of the next genera- 
tion. in the way we want. 


We are at present living in the midst of a clash of two 
ideologies: one which has come from the West, which 
received a great deal of impetus and encouragement 
during the British period and which dominates the world 
at the present moment; and the other which is ours and 
which is vastly different from the first. 


The world is today furiously engaged in a blind en- 
deavour to bring under its control the forces of nature 
and yoke them all to its service. Conquest of nature and 
an abundance of material objects have come to be held 
as the very aim of life, and regarded as the measure of 
advancement and happiness achieved by a country. 


_ Happiness is being made to depend not on the inner peace 


or knowledge but on the possession of material things. 
Possession of material things has become a craze with 


both the individuals and the nations. 


The progress of science in the last two hundred years 
has been directed to the conquest of nature. The more 
the conquest of nature, the greater would be our advance- 


s ~ment—this seems to have been the formula followed. 
Science has certainly given us many things which are 


quite useful in fulfilling our physical wants or otherwise 
in adding to our physical happiness. But it has now 


3 placed in our hands a power which is wholly destructive. 
_ The world does not yet know whether it can be put to 


any constructive use at all and it is asked if it would not 


be wiser to reject it and throw it away altogether. 


But our aim and ideal from the dawn of our existence 
We have sought for 
happiness within the heart and not outside. Though our 


ancestors did not altogether disregard the means for ful- 


filling bodily needs, they did not consider them to be the 


Ss one thing desirable or the sole source of happiness. These 
are the two ideologies fighting each other. 


After freedom we are now in a position to consider 
whether we could also just drift away along the same 
current as the rest of the world, or try to keep our cultural 
distinction intact so that we may give something to the 
world. If we would really understand what we are recei- 
ving from the West and assimilate what is valuable in it 
with our own, we might be able to produce and give to 
the West something which it does not have. 


This is the only way in which we can make our con- 
tribution to the progress of the world. For the West has 
so planned and shaped its education that they are daily 
going ahead in their chosen direction. It is futile to hope 
that we can catch up with them or excel them in the 
near future. But if we would only turn our attention to 
what we have, we should find that there are things in our 
possession which we can give to the world and which it 


. needs and for which it looks to us. 


Therefore, when I think of Gandhiji’s teachings and 
of these institutions which he founded and fostered in 
order to inculcate those teachings in us, I feel that here 
is a thing which we can give to others and which they 
also want from us. But we must first acquire the power 
to give. If we do not strive ourselves to understand it 
and implement it, how can we give it to others? Here 
we must remember that Mahatmaji did not cut up life 
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into compartments without any relation among them. He 
viewed human life as a single whole. Therefore, whatever 
he said on any subject was of a piece with the rest of 
his ideas. If we put them all together, we get a pic- 
ture of the whole life as he wanted it to be—a picture 
which applies not only to India but to the whole world. 


It is to be regretted that we are not looking at things. 


in the light of this integral view of life. We now have 
political power in our hands, but we are neither trying 
nor want to reorganize and reconstruct the country on 
the basis of this ideology. Taken in by the dazzle of the 
West we are still following in most respects an alien ideo- 
logy and not the Gandhian one. We just take up one or 
two items of his programme and feel content that we are 
doing and fulfilling what he wanted of us. But this can 
only give a very incomplete picture of his teachings. 
What is required is to reorganize the entire national life 
on the basis of the full picture of his teachings. Then 
only can we get the full benefit of the experiment. Other- 
wise the result of such a one-sided effort will also be 
one-sided and will, therefore, please nobody. Hence insti- 
tutions like the Vidyapith have a responsibility to put 
this ideology before the country and to see that Gandhiji’s 
teachings do not remain merely a matter of intellectual 
knowledge, but are translated into action. 

I, therefore, hope that those who are associated with 
these institutions will always bear in mind the need for 
giving a practical shape to his teachings. If only a few 
people continue to work for it in this spirit, I hope and 
trust that the time will come when the world will realize 
its importance. Maybe, I sometimes feel that they would 
realize it even before we did. It has happened thus in 
many cases and may happen again. 

It is the duty of these institutions to keep the light 
burning. Yesterday, speaking at the Basic Education 
Conference at Sanosara, I said that the Nai Talim work 
was like a lighted lamp. Sometime in 1924 Shri Raja- 
gopalachari had said in his convocation address of the 
Bihar Vidyapith that such national educational institu- 
tions were like lamps reminding us of the days of the 
1921 movement. Speaking at Sanosara, yesterday, I said 
that they were certainly like lamps, but not like those 
which merely serve to remind us of what was. They are 
pointers, on the contrary of what is going to be. Each 
of them has the capacity to light a hundred others which 
in their turn will light thousands thus illumining the 
whole country. 

' I hope that your institution and others like it will 


not limit themselves merely to imparting intellectual © 


knowledge, but also devote themselves to moulding the 
pupils under their charge. Besides, they must also con- 
tinue to propagate their ideas through their publications 
among the wider public. I am sure that if you continue 
to do so the time is bound to arrive when people will 
listen to what you say and learn to look inwards for real 
happiness and give up the mad race for material abun- 
dance in which they are at present engaged. It is a task 
worth doing. It is necessary both for the good of the 
country and the world. I will therefore urge that you 
go on doing your work with faith and devotion. I am sure 
that you are making steady progress and am much pleased 
with your achievements. 
May God give you the strength to fulfil your task. 
(From Hindi) 
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VINOBA | IN PURNEA 
(By “ Dadu”) 


Purnea is the north-eastern-most district of Bihar, 
bordering West Bengal, East Pakistan and Nepal. When 
Vinoba first entered it at Kursela on November 19, 1953, it 
presented him with more than thirty thousand acres of 


- land, half of it being collected earlier and the other half 


on the eve of Vinoba’s arrival. Perhaps no other district 
of Bihar could claim this distinction of doing so much 
substantial work even before Vinoba’s visit. The credit 
for this must largely go to Shri Baidyanath Prasad 
Choudhury, one of the most honest, industrious and un- 
ostentatious public worker of Bihar. Beloved of the people 
of his own (Purnea) district, Shri Choudhury rose to the 
secretaryship of the Bihar Provincial Congress and was 
meant for greater heights in the Congress hierarchy. But 
he gave up all in obedience to the call of Bhoodan Yajna, 
to which he has devoted himself with single-minded 
sincerity for the last two years. Hence Purnea’s prominent 
place on the Bhoodan map of Bihar. 

Bengali devotional songs greeted Vinoba on the way 
when he entered the Purnea district for the second time 
on 17th October, 1954. After wading through knee-deep 
and waist-deep water for about one hour, we reached 
Narpatganj at eight. It was a delightful walk in which we 
enjoyed the fragrant breeze and soothing sunlight. Up 
beyond the northern horizon were visible the sky-soaring 
tops of the Everest and the Gauri-Shankar, the former 
being locally known as Dhaulagiri. And the moon, though 
tired after the night journey, was there with its refreshing 
silence. 

Addressing the assemblage gathered to receive him, 
Vinoba said, “I have had my fill of air, water, light and 


sky on the way. But not that of land. I want it in plenty.” 


An old man with a bent spine and long golden beard 
(who sat just in Vinoba’s front in the first row) inter- 
rupted, “ That too you would get.” Vinoba acknowledged 
in gratitude, “ How he blessed!” And added, “ Now when 
both the children and the old agree, the rest would be 
caught in between as by a pair of tongs. The work in 
Purnea district, therefore, must be accomplished fully 


-(Poorna). Then alone would it deserve the name Poorniya 


(full and complete), otherwise they would call it Apoorna 
(incomplete).” 

The evening prayer began at 3-30. In his post-prayer 
address, Vinoba said that once somebody approached Vysa 
Muni saying, “ You have written so much. Where is the 
time to read it? Can’t you tell us the substance of your 
entire writings ?’ Quick came the reply from the profound 
sage, ‘ Yes, half a shloka (verse) will do: qtlqsTt: JTT 
grata azaqteanH i} (To help others is virtue or religion, 
to hurt others is sin).’ So also the burden of the Bhoodan 
song which I have been singing for the last three and a 
half years, i.e. share each other’s weal and woe and behave 
like the various organs of the body.” 

Calling upon them to turn the village into a family 
“If the Government or 
city people come to open shops and schools and hospitals 
in your village, it won’t help you. Strength comes from 
within. The city people may provide you with spectacles, 
but not with eyes. As the Gita says, your wellbeing 
depends upon you. People inquire of me the reason of so 
much misery after Swaraj. Well, have you given up the 
evil habits that you practised before Swaraj? When the 
differences of high and low, touchable and untouchable 


a continue, when miserliness and drinking.etc., go on, how 


can there be happiness at all? In fact, that lies in your 
hands. Purify the heart and love your neighbour. Then 
misery would disappear.” 

Our next halt was Kanaili Bazar. In the morning 
Vinoba stressed the need of study and meditation: “ As we 
take a water-bath and food everyday, we must have 
thought-bath and thought-food daily. What has saved 
Hinduism ? Some immortal books. The Muslims believe 
that only those with the Book will live. Of course, one 


need not become a slave of books. One must study them 
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‘ The teacher should be given grains by the villagers and 


Be 


Pith an open eye and discrimination. But regular study 
and thinking must continue.” 

In the afternoon a friend posed his difficulty before 
Vinoba, ‘‘ Man makes certain Sankalpa (resolve). But he 
is not able to fulfil it. Why so? And how can Sankalp- 
shakti (power of resolution) grow ?” 

Vinoba dilated upon it in his evening speech. He said 
that Kaliyug differed from Satyug in the sense that while 
people have definite objective before them in the latter, 
they sleep in the former. Whence in the Satyug, not only 
individuals but the whole society takes one good resolve 
after another and man thus progresses onward. In modern 
India, too, the objective of Swaraj was followed by 
another, viz., of Sarvodaya. And with the initiative of the 
Bhoodan Yajna, the gateway of Sarvodaya was opened 
and a new awakening seemed to mark the people. 

Forbesganj was our halt on Tuesday. It was after full 
three weeks that we were near a railway station. Also 
there was a High School. So among those gathered to 
receive Vinoba were many students and youths. Vinoba 
told them that Bhoodan Yajna was just the beginning of a 
process which would culminate in the establishment of the 
Sarvodaya Samaj. The main instrument to bring out this 
transformation is right thought which first touches the 
head, next the heart, whereafter the whole life of the 
individual is changed. Later the society is altered and then — 
follows the change in Government. He added, “ The village 
people are direct servants of God and support the whole 
nation. The city people must be servants of village people 
and their activity must be Gramabhimukh (directed 
towards the village).” ; 

In his post-prayer discourse Vinoba observed that Pree = 
far as Samaj Shastra (science of social evolution) was con- ig 
cerned, India had very precious and living experience of}? 
it. But with the adoption of the Western form and system 
of administration, that had been rendered valueless. He 
pointed out the three main events—the tridoshas— 
wrought by the British in India: Firstly, the collapse of 
the village industries amounted to the breaking of our 
spinal chord. Secondly, it led to the uprooting of our de- 
centralized village economy and killed our Panchayats 
which were highly talked of by many eminent thinkers | 
of the West. Thirdly, money economy crept in and not 
only land but everything became a marketable commodity, | 
not excluding men who claim ‘ Tilak’ (or cash dowry) in 
marriage. “ These three evils,” added Vinoba, “sapped the — 
vitality of our five lakh villages and rendered the people 
inert. They say that few people in our country are literate, 
as if literacy and wisdom necessarily go together. Who 
does not know the unlettered Prophet of Islam — 
Mohammed ? No doubt the people of India are illiterate. a. 
But they are not devoid of experience. The last elections 
made it crystal clear. They have experience of ten thou- 
sand years. They are not uncivilized like the Americans 
who throw eggs in elections. Nor like those in England > 
where women had to fight for securing their right to vote 
and threw eggs in their Parliament. From eggs to Hydro-- 
gen bomb! This shows that Indian people are not childish 
but rich with the wisdom of the age. I, therefore, want — 
you to realize your strength. The tridoshas pointed out 
above must be cured off. Bhoodan Yajna is an endeavour 
in that direction.” ae 

Vinoba was at Kusumaha on the 20th. It is a small 
village of thirty houses. Its area is about two thousand 
bighas of which only one forth belongs to local people. — 
In the evening meeting, Vinoba declared that the village _ 
people must have their own schools. There should be one 
hour school, in which all the village children, rich or poor, 
must attend. They must be taught crafts by local artisans. 


he should also work like others in the field or at some 
craft. Every child must have good and clear handwriting 
and learn songs of Kabir, Tulsidas, Surdas and Mirabai by 
heart. He added that there should be a co-operative shop 
and no private shop in the village. If somebody cannot 
give his share in cash, he can offer bodily labour. Also 
they must settle their quarrels among themselves. “ There 
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are,” he said, “ wise men in every village. When there was 
4 Vibhishan even in Ravan’s Lanka, would not there be 
a noble soul in your village ? You must follow his advice.” 
Lastly, “The whole village is your family. Everybody 
should get land. There should be no landless. If your 
neighbour is unhappy, how can you be happy? Village 
happiness and your happiness go together.” 

As Vinoba walked down to Kaparphora next day, 
some local elite joined him in the way. He regretted that 
these days people had begun to like Aram (rest) and given 
up Rama. 


Addressing the prayer assemblage he said that in the 
society we should make use of the same force or power 
which we employed in the home. What is true for the 
family is also true for the greater family called the village. 
On the contrary hoarding was in fashion and everybody 
seemed to exploit others by whatever he had — knowledge, 
money, land, etc. For this our education was responsible. 
Things would improve with right education. He concluded, 
“They say that a strange thing is happening in India. 
Welle that is not so. Man’s nature is to love. But the cur- 
tain of the greed or illusion has covered it. Once this 
curtain is removed, love would flow in torrents.” 

The workers’ meeting was very interesting. Some of 
them said that they could spare time only after two to 
three months. Then Vinoba related a personal story. Once 
he was asked, “What do you get by subtracting nine 
from twenty-seven?” “ BRighteen,” was his spontaneous 
reply. “No,” he’ was told, “twenty-seven minus nine is 
zero. For there are twenty-seven constellations out of 
which nine occur during the rains. In case you eliminate 
those nine, there would be no rains and everything would 
dry up.” “So also,” said Vinoba, “twelve minus three is 
zero. If you do not spare these three months and also do 
not avail of the new atmosphere built up now, you cannot 
do anything hereafter.” Fifteen friends agreed to serve 
the Jail. 


While going from Kaparphora to Bardaha on Friday, 
Vinoba halted for a while at the village Tira Kharda where 
he was presented with 26 acres of land obtained from 71 
landholders, a hundred acres having been donated earlier. 
Knowing that every landholder had offered some land, 
Vinoba asked them to contribute one-sixth and provide land 
for every landless. Also they should grow their own cotton 


and prepare their own cloth as also other necessities. They 


would then find Swarga (heaven) established in their 
_ village itself. 


In his post-prayer speech, Vinoba regretted that our 
educated folk ridiculed physical labour or Shram. “ The 
truth is,” said he, “that Shram begets Lakshmi. In the 
new order, everybody must be a Shraman or Shram-devo- 
ted. Both intellectual work and physical work stand on 
the same footing. There should be no distinction between 
them. In fact, in the India of tomorrow, those not able 
to do shram (physical labour) will feel sharam 
(ashamed).” 

Kaliyaganj was the last halt of the week. From 
Forbesganj onwards, Vinoba’s route was almost exactly in 
the eastern direction, parallel to the Himalayan ranges. 
The population in this locality — the Araria sub-division of 
Purnea district —is rather scarce and scattered. The vil- 
lages are small, few and far between. There seemed to be 
shades of Mongol blood in the people. A charming 
innocence marked their faces. Mostly illiterate, they could, 
however, appreciate the depth of Vinoba’s message. 

In his post-prayer address, Vinoba pointed out that 
we suffered from lack of management and indolence. “ We 
are,” he remarked, “ growing lazy day by day. Our mothers 
used to get up early at four and grind corn. But not so 
now. I remember that when my mother sat at the chakki 
and sang a song, the latter awoke me up. But what is the 
condition now ? The country rises up one hour later today 
than it did forty years ago. We lose valuable morning 
time.” Thirdly, there were hosts of differences in our 
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society whence we could not work shoulder to shoulder. 
The Bhoodan Yajna programme sought to eliminate these 
defects and usher in Sarvodaya. “For this,” he added, 
“the first step is to knock out landownership. I demand on 
behalf of the dispossessed millions. Everybody says my 
demand is right. During the last three and a half years, I 
have met none who has objected to this truth or justified 
the private ownership of land. This truth, like all truths, 
will stay. You need not be afraid of it. Give me your share 
and live happily.” 

Before I close, I must convey to my readers a very 
significant piece of news. People of no less than ten 
consecutive villages have offered their entire land, i.e. 
their whole villages, in the Bhoodan Yajna. They belong 
to the Balasore district of Orissa. Who knows that this 
humble and forgotten province would blaze the trail that 
the rest of India may follow ! 

16-11-54 


Communist Duragraha Against Prohibition 


Addressing a public meeting (Kurnool Oct. 2), in 
connection with the Gandhi Jayanti celebrations, 
Mr N. Sanjeeva Reddi, Deputy Chief Minister, Andhra 
State, reiterated the Andhra Government’s determina- 
tion not to scrap Prohibition or to open toddy shops 
in the State. He appealed to the public to support the 
Government and make the Prohibition policy a success. 

Mr Sanjeeva Reddi, after tracing the history of the 
Congress movement since the advent of Mahatma 
Gandhi, said that the main plank of the Congress was 
Prohibition. The Andhra Government were not 
prepared to reopen toddy shops. The Communists were 
trying their best to get Prohibition scrapped. He was 
aware of the lapses in, the enforcement of Prohibition 
and prevalence of illicit distillation, but because there 
was illicit distillation they should not scrap Prohibition, 
which had conferred much benefit on the _ poor. 
‘Satyagraha’ to get Prohibition scrapped makes the 
term a misnomer, for Satyagraha could be only for 
good causes. Anything done to propagate wrong 
doctrines could never be termed Satyagraha. It must 
rather be called duragraha, he added. (From The 
Hindu, 6-10-54) 

Shri Reddi is completely right where he says 
that Satyagraha to get Prohibition scrapped 
makes the term a misnomer. Is drinking a truth 
to strive for? How then can an action to get 
drink-shops opened be at all termed Satyagraha? 
Papers and publicists must not allow this sacred 
word to be misused in such light and misguiding 
manner. 

And do the Communists in India stand for 
Prohibition or no? If they do, then their dwra- 
graha in Andhra must be called off. Prohibition, 
service of the Harijans, Basic Education, causes 
of women and children, Bhoodan, etc. should 
not be misused by political parties to further 
their own partisan ends. These must be above- 
party items of our national programme. 
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GANDHIJVS LETTER TO GOKHALE 
(Third Class Railway Travel Fifty Years Ago) 

[This is an interesting piece from Gandhiji’s archives. 
I propose to publish such others as and when they are 
researched by friends who are working at them; I hope 
this will interest the readers. I may here tell them that 
this may be read along with the relevant chapter (XX, 
In Benaras, Part III, pp. 294 to 298, August 1948 edition) 
in Gandhiji’s Autobiography. Ed.] 

Rajkot, 
4th March, 1902 
Dear Professor Gokhale, 

I trust you will pardon my writing to you 
in pencil hand and on such paper. I am yet with- 
out the type-writer or my carbon paper note- 
book. As I am anxious to send a copy of my letter 
to you, to Dr. Mehta, I am obliged to make use 
of the only carbon sheet I have been able to pro- 
cure in Rajkot in order to get a duplicate copy. 
I am anxious that he too should know my expe- 
riences of 3rd class travelling. 

Having passed five nights in the train I 
reached here on Wednesday last eve. Only a day 
later than I would have had I not stopped at the 
intermediate stations. 

It was with very great difficulty that I found 
a seat in one of the intermediate carriages and 
that after I offered to stand the whole night if 
necessary. As it was it was merely a trick on the 
part of the friends of some of the passengers. The 
former had occupied all the spare room with a 
view to prevent any more passengers from get- 
ting in. They got out as soon (as) the guard blew 
the whistle for the train to go. There was abso- 
lutely no room in the 3rd class carriages. You 
cannot adopt gentleman’s time and travel 3rd. 
From Benaras however I travelled 3rd only. In 
your words it was only the first plunge that was 
difficult. The after effect was all pleasure. The 
other passengers and I talked with the greatest 
freedom and at:times became even charming. 
Benaras is probably the worst station for the 
poor passengers. Corruption is rampant. Unless 
you are prepared to bribe the police it is very 
difficult to get your ticket. They approached 
me as they approached the others several times 
and offered to buy us our tickets if we would pay 
them a gratuity (or bribe). Many availed them- 
selves of the offer. Those of us who would not, 
had to wait nearly one hour after the window 
was opened before we could get our tickets and 
we would be fortunate at that if we did so with- 
out being presented with a kick or two from the 
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guardians of law. At Moghalsarai on the other 
hand the ticket master was a very nice man. He 
said he knew no distinctions between a prince 
and a peasant. 

In the carriages we were packed anyhow. 
There was no restrictions as to numbers though 


there were notices in the compartments. Night 


travelling under such circumstances does become 
rather inconvenient even for the poor class 
passengers. 

There was plague inspection at 3 different 
places but I cannot say it was carried on with 
any harshness. My inference (should it be “ expe- 
rience’?—Ed.) is yet very little but the 
picture that the imagination had drawn of the 
terrible lot of these passengers has become some- 
what toned down. Five days can hardly afford 
sufficient data for drawing a fair conclusion. I 
feel all the richer and stronger in spirit for the 
experiences which I would resume at the very 
first opportunity. 

I alighted at Benaras, Agra, Jeypore and 
Palanpur. The Central Hindu College is not a 
bad institution though it is difficult to speak, with 
confidence, on a hurried visit. The Dream in 
Marble is certainly worth a visit. Jeypore is a 
wonderful place. The Albert Museum is a far 
better building than the Calcutta one and the Art 
Section is by itself a study. The Jeypore School 
of Arts appeared to be flourishing under a Ben- 
gali Superintendent. 

I now come to the most important part of 
my letter. To Palanpur I went to see merely the 
State Karbhari who is a personal friend of mine. 
I casually mentioned to him that I might join in 
collecting subscription for the Ranade Memorial 
Fund in April next. The State Karbhari, 


Mr Patwari, who is a sincere man says that it © 


will be a great mistake to start it in April, espe- 
cially if we meant to do Gujarat. He thinks that 
we would lose at least Rs 10,000 thereby. All the 
States are more or less groaning under the effects 
of famine and he is strongly of opinion that the 
collection should be undertaken in December or 
January next. I place his views before you for 
what they may be worth. 
Plague is raging in several parts of Kathia- 
war. 
Please remember me to Prof. Roy. | 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
M. K. Gandhi 


regular study is very much elevating. 


VINOBA IN PURNEA — II 
(By “ Dadu’”’) 


“Hvery morning I go out on my Bhoodan yatra from 
village to village. But I get no time to study.” In these 
words an earnest Bhoodan worker placed his difficulty 
before Vinoba. The latter asked him, “ Why so?” 


“T-am never free.” 


“You must be having some companions in your 
work ?” 

“No, I go alone.” 

“Then there should be no difficulty at all. How many 


miles do you cover daily?” 

* About eight miles in two hours.” 

“It is so simple. Instead of eight miles, suppose you 
have to walk twelve. And the time required to cover the 
extra four miles should be spent in reading. You can 
choose any beautiful and lonely spot on your trek and do 
concentrated study during that one hour.” 

The formula went straight to the worker’s heart. Thus 
Vinoba has been ceaselessly stressing the need of study 
and meditation. In fact this is his old habit. Here I am 
reminded of another anecdote of his in this connection. 
They were the stormy days of 1930-31. Gandhiji’s writings 
appeared regularly in his Young India. One day a worker 
asked Vinoba his opinion on a certain question. Vinoba 
replied, “ Bapu has clearly spoken on this point last week.” 


“But I did not read that.” 

Vinoba grew suspicious and said, “Do you ever read 
Young India or Navajivan?” 

“No, I don’t get any time. But why should I read? 
For, I do nothing but Bapu’s work all the day long.” 


Vinoba bluntly remarked, ‘Strange indeed: When 
Bapu can find time to write something why can’t you 
find time to read the same? Don’t you realize that he 
writes for us and not for himself?” 


The need of study and meditation cannot be too much 
emphasized in free India. It cannot, however, be gain- 
said that public workers do not as yet give it the attention 
it deserved. Of course, mere study does not make a full 
man. But public workers are the fittest persons to study. 
As Acharya P. C. Roy used to say, even half an hour’s 
It may be noted 
that want of time to read and think was one reason that 
led Pandit Nehru to think loudly in terms of the famous 
letter he addressed to State Congress Chiefs. Vinoba 
is particularly insistent on this point and avails of every 
opportunity to draw workers’ attention to it. 


He entered the Kishanganj sub-division of Purnea dis- 
trict on October 24, 1954, when he encamped at Hatgaon. 
He told his audience in the evening, “ Both richness and 
poverty are sins. I want both of them to disappear. All 
of us should live together like brothers and sisters and 
behave as of a single family.” He added that those who 
gave.land-gifts did not oblige anybody, rather they obliged 
themselves. 


On his way to Tulsia next day, he halted for few 
minutes at Bibiganj, with an area of 1,000 bighas. They 
wanted to present him about 29 bighas of land obtained 
from 130. donors. Vinoba refused to accept the same say- 
ing, “I value only such offers as include one-sixth of the 
donor’s land. There is no sense in accepting two kathas 
(a katha is one-twentieth of a bigha) from those having 
twenty bighas or so. The workers who have taken these 
gifts have violated the Bhoodan spirit. In these days 
when people fly in planes, my going on foot is regarded 
as idiotcy. Should I accept such unbecoming gifts, that 
would be another stupidity? I cannot accept such 
dan-patras. I*would request each landholder of this village 
to donate one-sixth and more so that there may be no 
landless left here.” . 


In the post-prayer meeting he dwelt on the importance 


of accomplishing Bhoodan work by Janshakti or the self- 
reliant power of the people. He pointed out, “It is 
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Janshakti that can transform life. The question of legal 
enactment comes long after. The Muslims go to the 
mosque and the Hindus to the temple. Why so? Are 
they afraid of any law ? They fear more the teachings of 
prophets and saints than the laws of the State. This year 
about forty lakhs of persons are reported to have attended 
the Kumbh at Prayag. Why? Were they afraid of any- 
thing ? Several of them lost their life this time. Won't 
the people go there again ? Those who founded it carried 
no legal authority with them. So also you have to do this 
work by your own will and initiative. You are the archi- 
tect of your fortune. If you want to ascend to the 
Heavens you would have to die yourself. It is fantastic 
to imagine that somebody else’s death would carry you 
to the Heavens.” 


At Bahadurganj on 26th the audience included a large 
number of Muslims. Vinoba recited the Sur-i-fatiha before 
beginning his speech. Vinoba observed that Bhoodan did 
not merely seek to help the poor but to root out poverty 
itself. While they were listening to him in pindrop 
silence, it began to rain and rained heavily. Vinoba 
stood on the dais. The people followed suit. But some 
of them tried to hold out their umbrellas. Vinoba asked 
them to close them down and be one like others. Thus 
they all stood in torrential rains. Vinoba remarked. 
“Those who do not love their neighbour like a brother 
and yet take God’s name, commit a crime and are atheists. 
Land is God’s gift, His blessing. He has bestowed upon 
us all sorts of blessings. All those whom He has blessed 
with wealth are on trial. If they loot and exploit the 
poor, they will be declared as failed. On the other hand, 
if they speak truth and love and treat people on a com- 
radely basis, they will get a pass.” 


Kumbhia was the next halt. Workers’ meeting was 
very interesting. Vinoba wanted names of persons willing 
to accept his Jail until the close of the year. Half humo- 
rously one of them said, “ Won’t it be extended ?” Vinoba 
smiled and said, “It depends upon you.” And he related 
a story: The Nagpur Satyagraha in 1923 was joined by 
hundreds of volunteers. In the beginning they were 
sentenced for two months’ imprisonment. That the jail 
was only for two months brought in more volunteers. 
Later the Government grew wiser and sentenced them for 
longer periods. They would not, however, offer apology 
and go back to their homes. They bore the jail suffering 
cheerfully. But some of them came to him (Vinoba) and 
grumbled, “ Pandit Sundarlal promised us that that was 
hardly two months’ business. But now we have to 
stay here for six months, some for a year. We were not 
prepared for it.” Vinoba used to teach them the Rama- 
yana and the Gita. One day jailor called Vinoba and 
taking him into his confidence informed him that orders 
had been received of releasing all politicals on the next 
day. The next day was Krishna Janmashtami. When 
Vinoba returned to his corner from the jail office, they 
all surrounded him as usual and wanted to know what 
had transpired between him and the jailor and whether 
there was any hope for them. Vinoba kept calm. They 
smelled something and would not leave him. Then he 
said, “ Who can dare keep you in jail on Janmashtami 
day? Even the mighty Kamsa of Mathura could not!” 
They all came out next day without serving even full two 
months. After Vinoba had finished the story he told 
them, “If you fulfil your thana quota you may be released 
earlier!” They all had a hearty laugh and fourteen of 
them joined the Jail. 


On the 28th, Vinoba was at Sukhani, a small village 
on Nepal-Bihar border. In his post-prayer meeting he 
dwelt on the necessity of proper distribution. He said, 
“Food production in the country has gone up. But that 
won’t solve the problem of the poor. The land distribution 
is very faulty. Where land which is at the basis of all 
life is wrongly distributed, how much would the people 
suffer ?” . 
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In the evening, Vinoba walked to a village across the 
border, The people there greeted him affectionately. The 
village chowkidar of Nepal Government was conspicuous 
by his dress. “Inform your Sarkar,” said Vinoba to him, 
“that I have come to Nepal.” He bowed down to reply, 
“That is my duty which I would certainly perform.” Thus 
Vinoba had his first visit to a ‘foreign’ land. 


Next day, we were at Thakurganj, an important 
station on the Assam link railway, between Katihar and 
Siliguri. In the noon some prominent zamindars of the 
locality saw him and made generous donations. One of 
them half in joke, asked him the question as to what he 
had thought about their maintenance. Referring to it in 
his post-prayer address, Acharya Vinoba observed, 


“God has given us all hunger. This is His blessing. 
Besides giving hunger to men as to all other creatures, He 
has provided man with two hands and a heart that rejoices 
in others’ happiness while suffers in others’ suffering. 
Through these three things God is telling us something 
very valuable. The hands teach us to work hard to earn 
our own livelihood. The heart teaches us to dedicate our 
earnings to the society and accept the offerings made by 
the latter as its prasad. But if we try to hoard heaps and 
heaps, it would be against the scheme of God. While I 
accept one-sixth or more of your land, much more remains 
with you. I would request you to labour at it yourselves and 
thus improve your health and refresh your mind. The 
land-donor must, therefore, be prepared to work on their 
land themselves. Granted that there may be some very 
old among them rather unfit for it. They must however, 
prepare their sons for it. Then alone they would be able 
to keep the remaining land with them.” 


He continued, “ What is true about land is also true 
about the factories and other property. Nobody can own 
them because of the investment of certain capital. As these 
investers are a product of the society, they as also their 
wealth belong to the society. No doubt they apply their 
intellect in the task. But there are others also who labour 
therein. So all of them, whether they contribute intel- 
lectual or bodily labour should draw like amounts. And in 
times to come, the factory-owner would get only as much 
as others in the factory. It would be owned by the society. 
There would be a partnership of both the owners and 
labourers. But that is also a transitory stage. What is 
required to be done is that the labourer must be equipped 
intellectually so that he may partake in management. And 


.the owners or their children should work with the 


labourers and toil and sweat. 
escape bodily labour.” 


Paying his tribute to the late Shri Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
India’s Food Minister and the late Thakur Pyarelal Singh, 
Leader of opposition in Madhya Pradesh Assembly, 
Acharya Vinoba remarked, “Our Food Minister executed 
his duties very efficiently. He helped in the growth of food 
production, tackled the problem very ably and bravely 
lifted up controls. He was working up to his last moment 
and God removed him from our midst without any notice. 
Our friend in Madhya Pradesh gave all his time, except 
the Assembly hours, for Bhoodan. On the day of his death 
he covered more than 22 miles on foot and addressed a 
Bhoodan Conference. I treasure such instances. They lead 
me to be ready for God’s command any moment. I must, 
therefore, be ever busy in righteous task so that I may 
never be caught napping. Likewise, I appeal to all workers 
to be alert on their post of work.” 


Nobody would be able to 


As we were coming to Sonapur Hat on Saturday, the 
30th, we had the majestic view of Kanchanganga (named 
Kanchenjunga by the British) in the northern sky. In our 
trek in Darbhanga we had seen the sublime Dhaulagiri 
and Gaurishankar. Kanchanganga looked as lovely and 
enthralling. This was Vinoba’s last day in the northern 
direction. Next day he turns South. Staying for two more 
months in Bihar, he enters Bengal on Ist January next, 
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remains there for 25 days and then goes on to Orissa. And 
further on! 


Bihar Provincial Bhoodan Committee was to meet on 
30th and 3lst. So we had in our midst that day 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, Shri Gauri Shankar Saran 
Singh, Shri Lakshmi Babu. And, of course, Shri Baidya- 
nath Babu and Shri Ramdeo Babu were our regular 
companions. In his post-prayer address that day, Vinoba 
observed, ““I have spent more than 25 months in Bihar. 
Today I pay my respectful greetings, my last homage to 
the great north. For several days past, my journey has 
been in a region where I could catch the glimpse of the 
lofty Himalayas. I have had the darshan of Gaurishankar 
and Dhaulagiri or Mount Everest. And’ today that of 
Kanchanganga too! I do not know when I will be blessed 
to have this darshan again. Neither I go forward with any 
such longing. One who walks on foot can never be sure 
when he would re-visit a place. I, therefore, offer my final 
greetings and pranams to the northern direction.” 


Later he remarked, “We have to take a lot from 
science. Hence we have to learn much from Europe. But 
so far as social sciences are concerned, Europe has little to 
give us. But the reverse is the case today. We framed our 
constitution ete., on the European model. Whence we have 
gone completely backward. 
country differs much from that in Europe. We have now 
started here those institutions which have been running 
there for the last several centuries, e.g., Parliament, party- 
groupings, etc. Had we built on our own experience we 
would have gone far ahead. Nay, it is alleged that we have 
no adequate language to conduct public affairs. How 


painful it is that the want of language should be felt by ie 
those very people who have produced such giants of rulers 


The social structure in our — 


as Yudhishthira, Ashoka and Akbar. Had we framed our 
constitution in our own language, the Europeans would — 


have been obliged to translate it. 
all their thinking and planning. 


one gets backward. 


kept forward.” 


Vinoba concluded, “The Bhoodan Yajna denotes uni-— 


versal unity. And because it underlines deep unity, I want 


the whole village to turn into a family. I call it a natural - =: 
fa ge wat aft 
living in this village, grow strong va 
with the world !). Bhoodan includes our own Socialism too — 
which is far deeper than Western Socialism. Hence it is — 
more difficult to practise it. It encompasses not only bipeds — 


thing, for, our Vedas sing: 
, (May we, 


But we have imitated 
We have, therefore, fallen 
far behind. Suppose two objects are moving in a circle. One : 

is behind the other. But if the backward one turns its face — 
in the reverse direction, it goes ahead, while the forward — 
This has actually happened in our — 
country. We turned our face towards Europe and were left 
in the rear. Had we not done so we would have been ever 


but also quadrupeds. So vast is this Socialism of ours! I, 


therefore, maintain that this programme is natural for our — 


country. It is now for the workers to take it up.” 


At the request of Shri Anathkant Basu, our reception — id 


incharge, Shri Jayaprakash Babu also spoke a few words: 
“Today everybody wants to earn for his own self or 


family. The battle of self-interest is raging all over. Its 


result is obvious. Few win and all the rest lose. But if we 
follow Vinobaji’s method, then not a few but all would 


win. None would then suffer from hunger or want. The 


new society would be formed not on struggle and self- 
interest but on love and comradeliness. That would be the 
Sarvodaya Samaj whose outline was placed before us by 
Mahatma Gandhi. And Vinoba is going from village to vil- 
lage to fulfil that picture. Hence everybody must 
contribute to his or her maximum in this work.” 


Next week is going to be a very busy one. For, leading 
members of the Sarva Seva Sangh and of the All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Board are coming to,see 
Vinoba. 
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THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The first F. Y. Plan is nearing its close and 
preparations for framing a second one are afoot. 
State Governments and the Planning Commission 
are at present engaged in this task. 


It is a very important thing to see what 
will be the central aim with which it will be 
framed. Looking from this point of view, the 
first F. Y. Plan was a medley of heterogeneous 
items that lay in the secretariats of the country 
during the ex-British rule. Irrigation formed a 
notable part of it. However, it may be said that 
the Plan was silent about one of the foremost 
problems of national reconstruction ; e.g. unem- 
ployment. Part 4 of the Constitution lays down 
the Directive Principles of State policy ; the Plan 
could have woven its programme round them, 
saying what would be done to achieve each of 
them. It seemed as if bigness of a project by 
itself had a merit of its own to recommend itself 
as worthy of our great people. For such projects 
crores of rupees were spent and the manner of 
doing it was on mechanized. lines of Western in- 
dustrialism, thus requiring us to spend the 


_ money in foreign markets and without exploi- 


ting to its very best our massive labour poten- 
tial and thus availing of the rare opportunity 
of mobilizing it to a conscious national effort 
and thus educating it in a new way. This would 
have made the Plan not only for the people, — 
which it surely was,—but of them also, thus 
appealing to the inner being of our whole people 
and invoking us all to a total effort on our part 
for nation-building. Judged from this point of 
view, the first F'. Y. Plan did not succeed so well. 
But it was not its direct aim as well and hence 
to judge it from that angle is futile. What I wish 
to suggest here is that the new Plan should not 
miss to incorporate this point in itself now. 


There are certain items that would directly 
touch the people and influence them for their 
obvious good, e.g. prohibition, basic or funda- 
mental education of the people, etc. The first, 
under the British rule, suffered under the idea 
that education would be difficult if excise reve- 
nue was forgone. Under freedom now, our minis- 
ters and planners think that the loss of that reve- 
nue would tell upon massive projects for irriga- 
tion, electrification etc. undertaken, under the 
first F. Y. Plan. Thus what was ‘ Education vs. 
Prohibition’ has now come to be ‘ Development 
vs. Prohibition’! And even the first F. Y. Plan 
became an indirect party to this new slogan of 


confusing the implementation of the Nation’s 
ereat Directive to the Swaraj Government. 


Regarding fundamental education of our 
people, — we recognize its topmost need. We also 
accept that this should be on the principle of 
Basic Education enunciated by Gandhiji. And we 
declare that the whole system should be reform- 
ed accordingly. However, what is actually being 
done is to mind the “traditional” system and in 
old ways and through the machinery that clings 
to them. The result has been that nothing solid 
could be achieved in this sphere; and what was 
done was to have Commissions and Committées 
for higher and secondary education, and some 
tasks were undertaken to change it accordingly, 
without radically changing the traditional set-up 
to meet the needs and demands of the new age 
of Swaraj. 


Another thing that has come about during 
these years is undesirable from the point of view 
of our self-respect even. And that is the over- 
increasing practice of foreign travel and its pres- 
tige. Foreign degrees, foreign machines, foreign 
experts etc. are having their day as perhaps they 
never had before. In the beginning the Govern- 
ment of Bombay had resolved that foreign 
degrees will bear no more weight or value than 
their Indian university equivalents. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this got reversed and it became 
as it was before. If this had not been so and the 
good thing that was initiated had continued, it 
would have tended to raising the dignity of our 
institutions and they would have tried to justify 
themselves accordingly. Instead of this, we find 
in India at present that one runs out abroad on 
this pretext or that as it adds automatic value 
and importance to the goer, and this tendency is 
being helped or encouraged by Government. This 
has adversely affected the mind of the youth, 
and looking from the financial point even, it is 
an unwarranted drain of Nation’s wealth. 


Let it not be taken from what I say above, 
that to go abroad and learn new things by way 
of knowledge or industry is not necessary. The 
point is to say that our main aim in all that we 
undertake to pursue should be to achieve the vir- 
tues of self-reliance, self-respect and increasing 
self-confidence and _ strength. Whatever jeo- 
pardizes this gives us the cause of complaint, — 
is what is meant to convey by the above. 


And, as a result of all that is noted above, 
the position seems to have come about that the 
importance of the rich and their riches increased 
and that of the large mass of the labouring 
people and their life and labour remained as it 
was. Thus, in the new order of Swaraj the latter 
which was expected to increase did not become 
so, and to that extent it was rather relegated to 
the background. In short, what should have 
been primary became secondary, and as a result 
the sentiment did not catch the imagination of 
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our whole people as a raging surge of new 
enthusiasm and endeavour to march on further. 


The only strength the Congress has had in 
the land was that the great institution stood for 
the service of the poor. To that end it formulated 
a nation-wide programme of constructive acti- 
vities. After 1936, when it began to dawn on us 
that we were nearing the beginnings of Swaraj, 
Gandhiji said that parliamentary programme had 
come to stay and we might well take it as an 
added item of our constructive programme and 
the nation might afford to allot a few thousand 
of its great army of workers to the new item. 
This meant a big change in regard to the re- 
orientation and the organizational strategy of 
the Congress. 


And when independence actually came to us, 
Gandhiji said that the Congress should now turn 
itself into a Loka Seva Sangh and organization of 
its political wing might be thought out in some 
other way. This could not be accepted by the 
Congress, and at present we are in the position 
that, by and large, the Congress is reducing itself 
to a mere political party, and where only a few 
thousand of workers were required, there is to be 
found unbecoming rivalry in the organization; 
and the army of constructive workers has come 
to be a distinct class by itself, which, to a certain 
extent, may be said to be neither here nor there 
in the scheme of things that matter. 


Surely all that is said above is not in any 
mood to find fault with anything or anybody. 
This is only an humble effort to assess our posi- 
tion as it really appears, with a view that we 
might frame our future course and plans keeping 
before us the clear picture of the present 
situation. | 


The country, at present, is deeply in the 
throes of mental commotion. The Prime Minister, 
on the eve of his China visit, took the people into 
confidence about how he was feeling for him- 
self. The constructive programme organizations, 
the Bhoodan workers, the Congress and its minis- 
tries, as also other political parties — all, in their 
own way, are astir at the present situation. Such 
a thing on the eve of the second Five Year Plan 
augurs well for our future. May God guide us 
aright in deciding with wisdom and due 
seriousness the great issues before us. 

2-12-54 
(From the original in Gujarati) 
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NOTES 


A Plea for Public Integrity 


Shri S. Ganeshan writes as follows under the 
heading ‘ Memorials for the Dead’: 


“Memorials built for the great in the land are 
only intended as a symbol to perpetuate the principles 
for which they lived and fought in their lives. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Kasturba Gandhi though they are dead, 
are personages within the living memory. Their in- 
fluence on the mass mind for the past three generations 
and their life principles have not been forgotten. They 
stood for love, non-violence, brahmacharya, self-respect 
and self-control. We call Gandhi the Father of the 
Nation and Kasturba a Ba — mother. Is it fair to teach 
birth-control or family planning methods in a hospital 
intended as a memorial for Kasturba Gandhi? Some 
call it blasphemy. 


“The Congress politicians hastily changed the 
name Victoria Gosha Hospital into Kasturba Memorial 
Hospital without caring for the public, thinking it will 
get them cheap popularity. Nobody liked the change. 
Having changed it, should they teach now the birth- 
control methods there? It looks incongruous and in- 
sulting. This is no sentimental objection. It is some- 
thing deeper. It is more moral. If it may be too much 
for the Government not to teach birth-control there 
at this stage, it can at least easily decide on reverting 
to the old name Victoria Gosha Hospital.” 


I think the correspondent’s objection is right. 
Those who associate themselves with memorials 
etc. of Gandhiii and Ba, should be at least careful 
to see that they do not confuse the popular mind 
by undertaking even for themselves those activi- 
ties which Gandhiii and Ba did not or could not 
accept as worthy causes. 


10-11-54 M. P. 
Greetings to War-Resisters in Prison 
War-Resisters’ International, England, 


writes to say, with justified pangs of pain and 
sorrow, that “the end of the year is approaching 
and it is our privilege to send you the list of war- 
resisters who will be in prison at Christmas and 
the New Year....We hope that all W.R.IL 
friends will join in sending them greetings.” 


We do so with our heartfelt prayers that - 


their noble sacrifice may promote the cause of 
peace and no-war in the world. 


2-12-54 M. P. 


Next Sarvodaya Conference 


The Seventh Sarvodaya Conference will be 
held on three consecutive days commencing from 
Friday, March 25, 1955 near Puri in Orissa. 


Names of Sarvodaya workers will be entered 
in the register until the end of December 1954. 
VALLABHSWAMI, 


Joint Secretary, 
Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh 


P. O. Buniyadganj, 
Gaya (Bihar) 


Correction 


Harijan, Dec. 4, 1954, p. 320, second col., 3rd para, 
in last but fourth line read ‘the central or focal point’ 
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AN AMERICAN FRIEND'S QUESTIONS 
(By Suresh Ramabhai) 


Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Bhoodan Yajna movement 
has attracted the attention of thoughtful people in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. Foreign press has also shown 
good interest in it. Visitors from distant countries often 
join him in the far-off countryside and try to probe into 
the secrets of this unheard-of and amazing phenomenon 
called Bhoodan and go back with a new knowledge of 
true and resurgent India. One such visitor, an American 
friend, joined us last month for three days. Vinoba gave 
him an hour to discuss his questions which needs must 
be shared with the larger public. 


Fifty Years Hence 


“ Given fifty years of peace what do you think would 
be the pattern of the Indian society in the year 2,000 ? Will 
it be industrialized as nations of the West or will it have 
a different aspect?” This was the first question. 

- Vinoba observed with a smile, ‘The question should 
Given fifty years of peace, what pattern of 
Indian society would you like? But you want me to 
speculate. Well the pattern would be as we make it. If 
India chooses the bad path, it may be industrialized at 
the cost of other nations; if it chooses the path 
of Sarvodaya, good of all, it would become a force for 
peace. By industrialization we disturb peace. And why 
worry for fifty years ? We would try to build a society 


for the good of all, a society that may not give rise to 


fear in other nations or become an exploiting force.” 

“I am asking for speculation on the basis of your 
experience,” interrupted the friend. 

“Well, I don’t know what will happen,” said Vinoba. 
“Tt is all a manifestation of the Divine Will. I am but 


‘His instrument. I must be prepared for any consequence.” 


Vinoba paused for a while and queried, “ But who 
will give me fifty years of peace?” 


The friend had no answer. Vinoba continued, “If 


there is peace for fifty years, it connotes that the world 
-is going in the right direction. 
real sense of the term and not in merely that of ‘Cold 


If you mean peace in the 


War’, it implies that people in India and elsewhere are 


progressing on the right lines. So far as I can feel the 


atmosphere, no industrialization can be done in India with- 
out exploiting the poor people.” 

“Whether the masses,” asked the friend, “ would be 
consulted, or the decision be taken in Bombay, Calcutta 


> or Delhi?” 


“India lives,” said Vinoba, “in villages. Delhi and 
Bombay do not represent it. I don’t think that the ten- 
dency would be towards industrialization. A nation of 


thirty-six crores, if industrialized on modern lines, would 
_be a danger to world peace. 


It is decentralized economy 
alone that will help India. Every village should be self- 
sufficient in primary necessities like food, clothing and 
housing. Every village should have its own industries 
supplementing agriculture.” 


What of Bhoodan ? 

The second question was, “ What will be the conse- 
quence of Bhoodan’s success or failure ?” 

“Its failure would give some relief,” answered Vinoba, 
“to poor people; no question of complete failure. Its 
success will lead to village autonomy or Grama Raj and 
change the whole society basically.” 

The friend seemed to be unconvinced. He raised a 
doubt, “ Many praises are heard for Gandhiji, but how 
have his teachings basically affected the lives of those 
with whom he came in contact?” 

Vinoba felt his difficulty. He argued, “ When a great 
man comes his influence permeates the whole atmosphere. 
You cannot put just a finger and show the influence. It 
simply pervades. Still, such great man’s influence cannot 
be measured in such a short period. Nevertheless, nobody 


in this century has changed, at least in India, so many 
lives as Gandhiji did.” 
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Perhaps much disillusioned by the life of New Delhi, 
the eager correspondent thought aloud, “I know a number 
of people who came in contact with him. But neither their 
behaviour nor thinking shows that their lives were in any 
way affected.” 

Vinoba nodded and said, “ You can but measure it 
comparatively ; what they were before they came in contact 
with Gandhiji and after. For example, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan — he changed the whole outlook of the race. Take 
the Nehrus who lived in luxury. But now Pandit 
Jawaharlal works at least fifteen hours a day, leads 
comparatively simple life, his outlook is also non-violent 
and he works for peace. Had there been no Gandhi, there 
would have been no Jawaharlal of today. Or, take our 
President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad. You won’t be able to 
distinguish between an ordinary Bihari villager and our 
President. But as I said, influence of men like Gandhiji 
would be measured in centuries.” 


Whither Man ? 


The answer pacified our friend. And this appeared to 
induce him to think about Gandhiji’s work vis-a-vis the 
world at large. Hence the next question: “From one 
century to the next, has man come any closer to God or 
does one century produce as many or as few enlightened 
beings as the next?” 

Vinoba wanted him to clarify. ‘Do you mean to ask 
whether people are going towards God, receding from Him 
or remaining static ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, as science advances, choice before humanity 
would be either to take to violence and finish itself or to 
take up non-violence. Science will bring wisdom and wise 
men are expected to go in the direction of God.” 

The correspondent was rather puzzled. He put in, 
“Tf they are going towards God, why these crises ?” 


“T think it is all a miraculous working of God. Every 
nation is afraid of another in the world. With the aid of 
science in developing war-instruments the choice before 
them is either to give up war altogether or be totally des- 
troyed. This is the last stage of violence, which will just 
give place to non-violence.” 

Our friend was surprised at it: 
come out of violence ?” 

“No, it comes,” said Vinoba with a hearty laugh, 
“out of experience. God is teaching us wisdom. No expe- 
rience is in vain. I am quite hopeful that the world is 
going swiftly towards non-violence.” 

Vinoba’s deep conviction touched him. Whence he 
asked, ‘“ Does suffering necessarily produce generosity, 
kindness, love, etc. ?” 

Confidently Vinoba asserted, “Of course, so far as the 
home is concerned, the behaviour of the parents always 
testifies to it. In the outside world you see that when the 
sun comes to zenith, it begins to descend. So also when 
you have come so far as to be ready to kill the whole 
society, there is no alternative. But humanity will live and 
things will change. Not long ago, an American friend came 
to me for a message. I told him that I was neither habi- 
tuated to nor fitted for the task. But I gave him my sug- 
gestion that America would do well to destroy her 
warships herself on Christmas day. Go on manufacturing 
them and destroying them. That will keep up employment 
and ensure peace as well. But I tell you that the same is 
gabe wt! going to happen one day. People will get up and 
say, ‘Sword will be turned into el atrghticr There is 
no doubt about it.” 


“Does non-violence 


This stirred him to his depths, “'Though people are 
never in favour of war, yet war takes place. If a plebiscite 
were taken people will vote against it. So I feel that 
people as such do not have capacity to prevent war.” 

Vinoba disarmed him saying, ‘“ There is no question of 
capacity or otherwise. It is Divine Will working and leading 
humanity to non-violence. Science will precipitate the 
crisis. For, after all man has to live.” 


“Ts it not faith ?” he wondered. 
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very great torture to me. I don’t at all li 


“ Of course,” said Vinoba with a smile, “it is not logic. 
But you can see that it is not possible to tolerate the 
situation either. Wise men are thinking of one world. In 
ancient times people were merely violent, man to man. 
Today it is not violence but fear that dominates nations. 
This fear would go if a single nation comes forward and 
manages its affairs of its own accord peacefully. It will 
give light to others.” 

Man’s Greatest Difficulty 

Vinoba’s indomitable faith moved him. Then he 
inquired, “What do you consider the greatest difficulty 
man must overcome during his lifetime ?” 

Vinoba was pleased at the question. Gently he told 
him: “ No individual should consider himself apart from 
other individuals. The greatest obstacle is that we identify 
ourselves with our body, but the truth is that we are quite 


‘apart from it. In this embodied life, body is given for 
service. Instead we consider we are this body. This basic 


thing has to be realized. Just as I live in this house though 
I am not this house itself, so also I am dwelling in this 
house called body though I am not the body nor of it. And, 
just as I leave one house and live in another, so also we 
must be prepared to leave this body.” 

But the correspondent had his own difficulty. 
realization is not instinctive.” 

Vinoba concurred, “If it were possible for that reali- 
zation to be instinctive, there would be no merit in that 
realization. You will have then found it even in animals 
and brutes. Since we have to do so many things for it, 
there is some merit in it. Just see, what was our realization 
on the day of the birth? And now you have more 
realization. Again, why are people ready to sacrifice their 
body in war and other causes?” 

“They can do so for bad reasons too,” he put in. 

“Still, it even proves then that I am distinct from 
the body which is sacrificed.” 

“Then, why is not suicide recognized ?” 

“In case of suicide, I, as a third man, will get the 
realization though that fool may not; suicide is not 
realization but folly.” 

This provoked him to add, “Did not Christ go to the 
Cross in agony?” 

Vinoba dispelled his suspicion with the words, “ But 
what did that Prince of Men say, “ Let Thy will be done 
and not mine!” 

“There is a difference between Christ and others,” 
said the correspondent. 

Vinoba admitted the same and observed, “ There is. 
But the example shows that man can sacrifice. Thus you 
see that the greatest difficulty is that man identifies himself 
with the body.” 


“ This 


God and Religion 

Then followed the question, “Is organized religion a 
help, hindrance or something non-essential in leading a 
man to God?” . 

Vinoba has very definite views in this connection. He 
remarked, “They organized religion fancying that it 
would be of help. But personally I am against all such 
organizations. I have always held that organizing is a form 
of violence. My advice always is, ‘Don’t organize’. Let every 
man have full freedom in his work. In place of a penal 
code, they instituted heaven and hell. All that becomes a 
the idea of 
organizing religion. As a matter of fact, organization and 
religion are contradiction in terms. By organization, reli- 
gion has not become that force which it would have 
otherwise become. Surely, the progress would have been 
slow. Yet the condition would have been far better than 


what it is today.” 
City and Simple Life 


After this serious talk, there was light query: ‘“ How 


is it possible to follow your personal example of living, 
without abandoning cities, machines, and technology ?” 


With his characteristic confidence, Vinoba pointed out, 
“Tt is possible. If there is discrimination, even city people 
can lead a simple life. Say, why should they wrap them- 
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selves in cloth bindings? They can use open air. Again, 
why can’t they walk instead of using motor-cars always ? 
Why should they give up walking altogether ?” 

“You live a consistent life,” argued the correspondent, 
“and you have no attachments. As one in the city, I must 
do something contrary.” 

“So it amounts to: Whether one can lead simple life 
without giving up attachments ?” 

“Yes,” he murmured. 

“Then I would submit: Leave bad attachments and 
have good ones; Discriminate.” 

“ How to do it ? Can one put on dhoti in a city?” 

“Why not? You can glean your own clothes. Who 
prevents it?” asked Vinoba. 

“Why clean clothes and not do something else?” 

“Then I must put the question: Can you pray in the 
city ?” 

“Yes, I think.” 

“Then, ‘why should you not be able to follow a simple 
thing, like cleaning clothes ? It is not more difficult than 
praying. Or, why go to cinemas ?” 

“There is the compulsion of the situation.” 

“That may be. Then you have to take the middle 
way.” 

“Do you believe in the middle way ?” 

“If you come from this way to that, there is the 
middle way,” stated Vinoba with a contagious smile. He 
added, “ Ultimately you have to leave cities.” And after a 
moment’s silence, he asked, “ Can't you love at least, your 
neighbour ?” 

Our friend confessed, “ Yes, in the city, it is more of 
a challenge.” 

Vinoba nodded in assent and bade the earnest visitor 
a happy farewell. 


1-11-54 
OUR MILK PROBLEM 
(By Jawaharlal Nehru) 
I Bee! 
[Being the text of the Congress President's letter to os 


P.C. C. Presidents.] 


It is an urgent and important problem for ae 


the country to protect and improve the standards 
of our cattle, more especially our milch cows. The 
question is how this can be done. The demand for 
some law banning cow-slaughter appears to me 
to be based more on sentiment than on a practi- 
cal consideration of this problem. Indeed there 
is a grave danger that such a law will not only 
not be enforced, but will result probably in a 


rapid deterioration of our cattle population. We | os | 


have in a large part of India, municipal and some 
times provincial laws preventing cow-slaughter. 
They have not had any great effect. 


Cow killing has gone down very consi- os 


derably in India during the last few years, and 
will no doubt further lessen. The chief problem 
today is of the big cities of Bombay and Calcutta. 
No simple law can deal with that problem. Some 
recent steps taken in Bombay have helped and 
further steps are going to be taken. As I have 
said above, we consider this an urgent problem 
from the economic and other points of view. But, 
if we take a step, which, instead of solving the 
problem, makes it worse, that will not help. 


Cow slaughter used to take place in India 
previously largely because of the needs of the 
British Army. That is over. What takes place 
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Joe 


now is chiefly due to milkmen and others in the 
big cities not being prepared to keep cows when 
they go dry. This problem has to be met posi- 
tively. No negative solution is possible. It is this 
problem that is being tackled now in a variety 
of ways. 

I cannot understand how Satyagraha or 
any kind of agitation can solve a positive pro- 
blem. If we want a bridge on a river, we have to 
build it and not perform Satyagraha for it. 


Most people who Have given thought to 
this problem agree with this analysis. I regret to 
find that the present agitation is largely political, 
although no doubt religion is brought into the 
picture. 


II 


[From a message sent to Anand on the occasion of 
laying the foundation stone of a Dairy Factory there, by 
the President on 15-11-’54.] 


I am happy to learn that the President is 
going to lay the foundation stone of the new 
Dairy Factory at Anand in Gujarat. 


It is an extraordinary thing that in a country 
like India where milk is greatly appreciated and 
where the cow is held in great respect, we should 
have both insufficient and bad milk and our 
cattle should be so badly looked after. All over 
Europe and America one sees beautiful cows 
yielding large quantities of milk. They are tended 
with the greatest care. Good and cheap milk is 
available. East of India, that is Burma, Malaya 
etc. to China, milk and milk products are not 
used at all and are almost disliked. Only 
foreigners there use milk. 

One would imagine that in India our cattle 
would be in good condition and would be special- 
ly looked after. Also that there would be an 
abundant supply of pure and cheap milk. Instead 
of this, we find that nowhere in the world 
probably are cattle less cared for than in India 
in spite of our Goshalas and Pinjarapols, and the 
consumption of milk is very low indeed except 
to some extent in the Punjab. This indicates that 
there is something radically wrong about the 
way we look at this problem. 


Agitations about stopping cow slaughter 
may have a sentimental value but have no other 
significance. Indeed, they are harmful, because 
they prevent people from thinking constructively 
of this problem. The result is a continuous 
deterioration of our cattle wealth and that is 
very bad for the nation. 


Probably the greatest sinners in this respect 
are the great cities of Calcutta and Bombay as 
well as some other cities. 

We have, therefore, to consider this problem 
soberly, objectively and with a view to achieve 
results. 


10-11-54 
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B. C.G. VACCINATION 
V 


A great decline in tuberculosis has occurred 
in countries that have not practised B.C.G. 
vaccination. 

In the Bulletin of the W.H.O. (VII, 3, 1952) 
there is a paper by two eminent doctors who 
show that tuberculosis has decreased enormously 
in Iceland without B.C.G. vaccination — from 
250 deaths in 1925 to 20 per 1,00,000 population 
in 1950. 

They say : 

“Improvement in socio-economic conditions, and 
general control measures — particularly case-finding 
and isolation of few cases —have probably contributed 
most to the rapid decline of both morbidity and morta- 
lity during the past two decades..... Our experience 
shows that a rapid decline in tuberculosis may occur 
without the extensive use of B.C.G.” 


Dr. Rainey pointed out that Iceland, using 
no B.C.G., had done as well in reducing human 
mortality from tuberculosis as Denmark which 
relied on B.C.G. 

Eiven as regards Denmark the editor of the 
South African Medical Journal (1952) suggested 
that the beneficial results might equally well 
have been due to the progressive development of 
the social services. To quote: “In Denmark 
there has been a continuous decrease in morta- 
lity from 1906 onwards; but the mortality-rate 
graph shows no decrease consequent upon the 
use of B.C.G.” 

On the other hand, according to Dr. Wangen- 
steen of Oslo, ‘in Norway where B.C.G. inocula- 
tion has received statutory sanction 4 years ago, 
there has during the first 2 years been an 
increase in tuberculosis instead of the expected 
decline...... 50 p.c. of school children get boils 
and sores after B.C.G. inoculation.’ The learned 
doctor concludes, that so far as combating tuber- 
culosis is concerned, there is little to be said for’ 
it. 

Dr. Bayley also wants us to bear in mind 
that in New York City between 1924 and 1944 
there was a fall in the death rate from tubercu- 
losis of nearly 95 per cent, without the use of 
B.C.G. ' ; 


V. G. D. 
(To be continued) 
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LAND REFORM AND BHOODAN 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Land Reform and Soviet Agriculture is the 
title of a small book * by David Mitrany, the well- 
known author of Marz Against the Peasant from 
which I had quoted in my article “ Rehabilitating 
the Peasantry” (Harijan, 27-11-’54). Going 
through this pamphlet, I was incidentally remin- 
ded of the controversy whether Bhoodan Move- 
ment was revolutionary. The booklet is an 
answer to this question in its own way. 


The thesis of the book is to show how the 
Soviet system of State collectives in agriculture 
failed economically and politically and how it 
had to be changed in recent years to small-scale 
private farm-holding and helping it in the form 
of expert advice, equipment and supplies etc. 


The author wonders how the Soviet system 
came to “adopt such a wilful system of agri- 
culture at all”: 


“From a purely theoretical point of view, of course, 
any kind of scale might be thought suitable for agri- 
cultural production. But there must have been some 
good natural reason why this oldest of human indus- 
tries never and nowhere developed in practice along 
the lines which became normal for industrial produc- 
tion in the last century or so. Whether it was depen- 
dence on the fixed quality of the soil, which cannot be 
changed at will, or on the part which human effort and 
care have to play in raising plants and, especially, in 
raising animals, the fact is that, unless occasionally for 
corn-growing in exceptional conditions of soil and cli- 
mate, very large units have never been found produc- 
tive in agriculture. Even those few corn-growing units, 
unlike large-scale factories, were relatively much less 
productive than the small units of the farmers and 
peasants in Western Europe. 


“There was nothing, therefore, in agricultural 
knowledge and experience to explain and justify the 
Soviet experiment in collectivization. There was, how- 
ever, a sheer dogmatic basis for it in the views that 
had been put forward by the originators of ‘ scientific’ 
socialism, Marx and Engels, over a hundred years 
eal 


And hence he adds, © 


“ow was it, then, one might ask, that with so 
little understanding for and interest in the peasants it 
at first succeeded in gaining the support of the peasants 
for making the revolution ? The fact would seem to be 
that the peasant has never been an ideological revolu- 
tionary, but he has always been an oppressed and there- 
fore discontented worker exploited most of the time 


; 


* Casement Publications, Bombay, Price 6 As. 
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and in most places by absentee landlords. That is a fact 
as old as the history of the world, and one which still 
‘accounts for much of the restlessness in many parts of 
the globe today.” 


This point of the author is well illustrated 
by the Indian Communists also working in 
Andhra. As we know the land hunger of the 
Andhra peasants was exploited to Communist 
party ends and the fury was unleashed to ravage 
the land. And we also know how the Bhoodan 
trick that Vinoba came upon as God-sent in that 
situation worked to quell it and channelized the 
peasant fury into constructive activities. 


This question of land hunger and Com- 
munism is not peculiar to India only. As the 
author remarks : 


“It is strange that even after the Russian revolu- 
tion the need to do justice to the peasant, if revolt is 
to be avoided, has still not been faced in many coun- 
tries of the Middle East, of Asia and of South America 
ae A Report published by the United Nations in the 
summer of 1952 gave details of the countries in various 
parts of the world where land reform and support for 
the peasant’s work still has not been faced in a fair and 
progressive way. And yet that problem is at the very 
heart of their present difficulties and future prospects.” 


And he shows the way to solve the problem 
in the following words: ; 


“For them all is largely true what the late 
Mahatma Gandhi once said of India: ‘ India lives in her 
villages, not cities...... When I succeed in ridding the 
villages of their poverty, I have won swaraj (indepen- 
dence)...... To a people famishing and idle the only 


way in which God can dare appear is work and promise 
of food and wages.’ 


“ Here is a simple yet complete explanation of why 
the Russian, Chinese and other Communists were at 
first able to enlist the support of the peasants; indeed 
why they were able to make a successful revolution at 
all. The revolutions in China, Russia in 1917 and else- 
where have all been really peasant revolutions under 
Communist management. But at the same time they 
have been revolutions with the peasants but not for 
the peasants..... 

“That does not change the fact, however, that in 
parts of Asia, of the Middle East and of Latin America 
the peasant still is down-trodden and poverty-stricken ; 
and that as long as he is in that state he is a ready prey 
for Communist propaganda and action.” 


The lesson from ,all this is obvious. It 
clearly shows the revolutionary potentialities 
and the deep meaning and significance of the 
Bhoodan Movement. The author of the booklet 
does not seem to have known or studied this 
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movement, though he paraphrases its aims where 
he says at the end of his thesis: 

“In a recent survey of the effect of Communist pro- 
paganda in the more Christian parts of India, the World 
Council of Churches had this to say: ‘It is clear that 
the average villager Hindu, Moslem or Christian, will 
support any party which promises him some immediate 
economic relief. The Communist challenge can be met 
only by a radical programme of land reform and by 
providing the peasant with the necessary implements 
and seeds.” 

And he warns people in all lands where land 
hunger is a problem that, “ For the peasant the 
‘national’ question is the land question, nothing 
more nothing less.’”’ And he also notes that “ the 
peasant, by the very nature of his life and labour, 
is not easy to organize into mass movements. 
But for the same reason he can easily be over- 
come by political oppression. His age-long 
strength has lain in his power of passive 
resistance.” 


This gives us not only a timely warning but 
also a true reading of the situation and the way to 
remedy it. Real India, we know, lives in her 
lakhs of villages and, therefore, the question of 
the peasant and his economy is truly national so 
far as rebuilding of our country or establishing 
economic Swaraj goes. 


3-12-’54 


SNATCHING AWAY THE. STRAW 
(By J. C. Kumarappa) 


The Central Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
had invited opinion as to the advisability or 
otherwise of the use of electricity in villages. We 
had already pointed out (in our last July issue) 
_ that the so-called “Cheap Power” is in reality 

costing the Government a subsidy of about 


_ Rs. 7-15-0 per unit. This, in the main, benefits 


_ the industrialist in a capitalistic set-up. We have 
to reckon our costs of benefits in a country like 
ours in terms of labour and human welfare. We 
are immediately concerned with feeding the peo- 
ple and not in producing material goods at all 
costs. Production in itself is not a goal. We have 
to take into consideration all the repercussions 
of our economic organization in the social order. 


The Damodar Valley Project itself is estima- 
ted to cost about Rs 28 crores, and produce 
2,00,000 K.W. of electric power per hour. This 
is calculated to work 29.2 crores of 1 H.P. engines 
for 8 hours. This is equivalent to 8.0 lakhs pairs 
of bullocks or 80 lakhs of adult workers. Damo- 
dar Valley Project only represents 10 per cent 
of the scheme. Therefore the displacement of 
labour by the whole scheme will be 10 times 
greater than what is stated above. All this, in 
effect means bringing into existence a fresh lot 
of people putting out of work as many existing 
ones. If we can shoot them all down there would 
be less objection from the humanitarian grounds 
as otherwise we shall have to starve them to 
death. 


The recently conducted All India Survey of 
Working and Living Conditions by the Union 
Labour Ministry reveals facts which ought to 
guide us in this matter: 

“Men agricultural labourers form 55 per cent of 
the total agricultural labourers in rural India and they 
are underemployed or unemployed for a considerable 
part of the year. The survey shows that agricultural 
labour provides employment to men workers for 189~ 
days in the year. They remain unemployed for 100 
days and scrap up miscellaneous labour of non-agri-: 
cultural character for 29 days.” . 


We cannot afford to depress the wages any 
further. Our country is largely dependent on 
agriculture as an occupation. The effect of the 
introduction of electricity in rural parts will be 
to depress employment and impinge on the wage 
rates on the one side and on the other let the 
ones who have the capital get access to the 
existing water-supply when electric pumps are 
used without augmenting the water-supply as 
the shallow wells dry up. Thus the sum total of 
land under cultivation will be decreased while a 
few acres of the rich will be intensively culti- 
vated. In the aggregate, the production of the 
country will be less. The survey shows that, as 
it is, the average daily wage per adult male is 
Rs 1-1-6 and female labour gets annas 10.8 in 
agricultural work i.e. about Rs 104/- per capita 
annual income. In all conscience, no family can 
exist on such wages even on a starvation level. 
They have no proper clothing or roof over their 
heads. If electricity is brought in at these sub- 
sidized rates we are virtually giving those starved 
mankind the quit order forthwith. 


I am not pleading to have electricity out. 
When a drowning man is clutching at a straw 
as his last hope what is the proper action to 
take ? Pull away the straw, counsel: him better 
and then search for a better floatsam ? No. That 
will guarantee drowning. First offer him a better 
substitute and then his hopes will revive. Elec- 
tricity at this stage makes the man on the raft | 
more secure and the struggling one sink deeper. 

What many friends, even constructive work- 
ers, do not realize is that the charge for electri- 
city to the consumer is not its cost but nominal 
rate fixed by the Government and represents a 
subsidy out of Government funds which ulti- 
mately comes from the people. This whole ques- 
tion needs careful analysis if we are not to be 
landed into a quagmire of unemployment and 
poverty. 


As we have repeatedly pointed out, the solu- 
tion lies in raising the level of subsoil water and 
stopping erosion on a wide scale. These measures 
will also check floods. Money will have to be 
spent, but when it is spent in co-operation with 
the people it will go a long way. Electric gene- 
rators are built largely out of imported machi- 
nery while canals, tanks and wells can be con- 
structed providing work for the people and dis- 
tributing. wealth. At the same time we shall be 
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moving towards a day when we shall be able 
to set them on their own feet. The first thing 
to do is to strengthen the agricultural sector. 
The electricity programme seeks to aid industry 
and in reality is aiding mass production. This is 
commencing at the wrong end. 
(From the Gram Udyog Patrika, November 1954) 


RICE-MILLING COMMITTEE 


Government of India has constituted the Rice-Milling 
Committee with the following terms of reference: 

1. To examine the work of different types of rice- 
milling now in vogue in the country from all relevant 
aspects such as technical, nutritional, consumer preference, 
economic and employment and 

2. To make recommendations as to the future policy 
that should be adopted and to indicate the administrative, 
financial and legislature measures which may be needed 
on the part of the Central and State Governments to give 
effect to them. 

The Committee has started its work and will be 
touring Bombay State from 27-12-54 to 29-12-54. The Com- 
mittee will go into the details of Handpounding Industry 
to recommend to Central Government whether hullers and 
rice mills should be allowed or not for further expansion 
and total closure. 

With a view to encourage Handpounding of Rice the 
Committee would like to have the following informations: 

1. Whether they think it necessary to exercise any 
control over production by mills and husking machine 
and if so, what measures they would propose for the 
purpose of such control. 

2. What is their view regarding protecting measures 
like restriction of sphearing of production and imposition 
of cess on mills sector and 

3. The extent to which production by Handpounding 
can meet the total rice requirements of your State and 
what measure you propose in this connection. 

Information is also required on the following points: 

1. Different types of rice mills in the State (Hullers, 
Shellers etc.) and the number under each type. 

2. The total number of persons engaged in these 
mills. 

3. Chief Centres where Handpounding is predomi- 
nant as compared to rice milling. 


4. (a) Total estimated output by handpounding 


(i) By Pestle and Mortor, 
(ii) By Stone Chakki, 
(iii) By Dhenki. 
(b) Total output by sheller mills and 
(c) Total output by husking machines. 
5. Percentage of normal recovery of rice. 


It is requested that the informations required may 
kindly be supplied to me as early as possible. 


Handpounding Industry, RAOJIBHAI N. PATEL 
Patel Hall, Nadiad. 


Sarvodaya Conference and Railway Concession 


Those who have inadvertently not got their 
names registered as Sewaks of the Sarvodaya 
Samaj are requested to do so before 31-12-54. 
If they fail to do so, it will not be possible for 
us to get them railway concessions for attending 
the next Sarvodaya Conference to be held in 
Puri, Orissa from 25th to 27th March, 1955. 

9-12-54 VALLABHSWAMI, 

P. O. Buniyadganj, Joint Secretary, 
’ Gaya (Bihar), All-India Sarva Seva Sangh 
(Adapted from Hindi). 
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B.C.G. VACCINATION 
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Competent authorities are agreed that tubercu- 
losis is a social disease the control of which can 
only be brought about by attention to the general 
health of the people; this includes the provision of 
adequate amounts of nourishing food, of clothing to 
protect from cold, proper conditions in housing, 
workshop, factory, schools and offices, ensuring the 
provision of fresh air and the prevention of over- 
crowding. 


Dr. W. Hobson, Professor of Medicine at 
Sheffield says : 


“Tt is wrong to think of a single cause in aetiology. 
Tuberculosis provides a good case in point. It may be 
caused by the tubercle bacillus, but genetic, nutri- 
tional and environmental factors are of considerable 
importance in determining the onset of disease. How 
else can we explain the fact that some individuals 
remain perfectly healthy despite heavy and repeated 
exposure to the tubercle bacillus, and yet others re- 
quire only a minimum of exposure to produce a wide- 
spread and extensive disease process? Very often the 
predisposing and perpetuating factors are of greater 
importance than the provoking factors.” 


Dr. Hugh Paul takes Dr. James to task for 
stating that ‘there is no evidence that good 
housing and a good standard of living will eradi- 
cate tuberculosis’ and says, ‘In fact there has 
been such evidence for two or three generations 
right throughout the world. 


‘Dr. James is most provocative when he sug- 
gests that for the first time tuberculosis is being __ 
tackled by modern drugs such as streptomycin, __ 
but the facts do not support him. "The death rate 
from the disease in 1950 was one-tenth of the 


figure 100 years previously, and during the cen- | o 3 
tury the drug treatment of the disease contribu- 
ted nothing to its eradication. The fall during 


this 100 years was steady and followed closely 
the steady improvement in the standard of 
living.’ 

Finally, to quote the Lancet (28-11-53). 


“As Dr. Galdston says, 
privation, poverty, 
flected in a rise of the tuberculosis mortality.’ He 
argues that tuberculosis is primarily a state of being 
and only derivatively a disease. The tubercle bacillus 
is always with us, but whether it can produce disease 
or remain in symbiolic balance, depends on man’s state 


‘we know that misery, de- 


of being, which in turn depends on man’s state of 


knowledge, awareness, conscience and wisdom — how, 
in a word, he manages his social and individual affairs.” 


This pinpoints another important aspect of 
the problem, concludes Dr. Bayly, which was 
stressed by the editor of the Medical Officer : 


“ Another danger of the widespread use of B.C.G. 
is that the public (at present singularly ignorant about 
B.C.G.) will find yet another excuse for submerging 
personal effort in preventing the spread of tuberculosis.” 

Vv. G. BD. 


overwork, always have been ree 
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THE CONGRESS PRESIDENTSHIP 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The Indian National Congress has conferred 
the great honour and responsibility of the presi- 
dentship of its forthcoming Session, on Shri U.N. 
Dhebar, the Chief Minister of Saurashtra. I con- 
gratulate him for the honour and wish him all 
success in the great venture of service and leader- 
ship that he has accepted to undertake at this 
unique juncture in our history. 

The meaning and importance of this great 
office in our public life has naturally changed 
from what they were in pre-independence days. 
This is clear even from the simple fact that the 
unique name of the office —the Rashtrapati, on 
the advent of our free Constitution of the coun- 
try, was transferred to and reserved for the head 
of the State, the President. This change was 
symbolic of the very material change that came 
about in the nature and function of the Congress, 
on the advent of political freedom. The Congress 
fast began to assume the role of the chief poli- 
tical party organization of the country. The 
change automatically necessitated for the Con- 
gress appropriate adjustments within itself, not 
only organizationally but also fundamentally. 
This process is still on and the Institution is now 
required to be consciously considering it and 
arranging the change-over in a smooth way, and 
without losing, — rather exploiting to their very 
best, the great potentialities for the service of the 
nation that it has the unique distinction to 
POSsess. en ee 

‘Shri Dhebarbhai is called upon to assume the 
stewardship of the Institution in such a transi- 
tion. He swears by the Gandhian constructive 
programme as the one thing that can lead us to 
Poorna Swaraj or Sarvodaya. As he says, the 
country now needs to establish social and econo- 


mic Swaraj with the strength and freedom that 


have accrued to it on getting political Swaraj. 
_ What are the main things that require to be 
immediately minded to in this behalf? It will be 
for the Congress to think out and place before 
the people in its Avadi (Madras) Session meeting 
a few weeks after. 

- Shri Dhebarbhai’s choice as the Congress 
President has automatically removed the even- 
tuality of continuing the dual role of the Prime 
Minister and the Congress Chief vesting in one 
person. This is a noteworthy change, inasmuch 
as it is a desirable practice not to combine these 
two important offices in the same person. This 
may better be set up as a healthy and necessary 
convention of our democracy. The chief point 
here is to see that the Congress functions freely 
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and keeping true to its own ideals performs its 
historical role as the bulwark of the people’s 
march to Sarvodaya. To this end, it will need to 
institute many other healthy democratic conven- 
tions to guide itself as also its Governments at 
the Centre or the States, wherever they be 
formed. 

There is another equally important aspect of 
this question : the Congress is lately thinking to 
have a constructive work wing for itself. In the 
past it created autonomous institutions for it, like 
the Charkha Sangh, the A.-I.V.I.A., the Talimi 
Sangh etc. Some others, though not created by 
it, worked with it, as the Congress symbolized in 
itself the constructive urge of the nation to re- 
build itself along with the one to free itself. The 
two were welded into one under Gandhian leader- 
ship. This has changed with the attainment of 
political freedom. However the need for the Con- 
gress to have its organizational roots in the midst 
of the people through constructive work is not 
less than ever before. How to secure this is a 
problem that faces the organization in the next 
few years. We hope Shri Dhebarbhai, under his 
regime of two years stewardship of the Congress, 
will clearly set these problems and guide it to 
their happy solution. 

11-12-54 
PUBLIC SERVICE AND COSTLY GIFTS 
(From Gandhiji’s Letters in His Archives) 

[Last time I had reproduced Gandhiji’s Let- 
ter to late Shri Gokhale, researched from his 
archives. The research friend gives me another 
interesting letter, one to late Parsi Rustomji, 
about whom readers of Gandhiji’s autobiography* 
know very well. Gandhiji’s letter under repro- 
duction and its reply from late Shri Rustomji 
which is also reproduced therewith, refer to 
costly gifts that Gandhiji returned for the use of 
the Indian Community by creating a suitaple 
trust for their management. It is not known 
whether Gandhiji wrote anything again to 
Shri Rustomji; there is no letter to that effect 
to be found in the archives. However we know 
that Gandhiji devoted a chapter on this matter 
in his autobiography. Relevant part of it is also 
reproduced here... The question of costly gifts 
given to public workers for public service was 
raised to a moral level by Gandhiji and it has 
played a great part in raising the morale of our 
public life during the Gandhian era. The lesson 
is well worth remembering and translating in a 
suitable form even under Swaraj. 


6-12-’54 M. P.} 

18th October, 1901 
Durban, 

Dear Mr Rustomji, 

I have been thinking what written reply to give to 
the handsome and costly address presented to me by my 
fellow countrymen. After deep consideration I have come 
to the conclusion that consistently with professions made 
by me from time to time I must not be satisfied with 


” * Price Rs. 7-0-0, Postage etc. Re. 1-9-0. 
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merely saying that what I value is the affection that has 
prompted the gifts, not the gifts as such. I have therefore 
decided to hand the jewellery, as per accompanying sche- 
dule, to the African Banking Corporation, with instruc- 
tions to deliver the articles to the Natal Indian Congress 
against a receipt signed by the President and Honorary 
Secretary or Secretaries for the time being. 


I make them over to the Congress on the following 
conditions: 


(1) The jewellery or its value should form an emer- 
gency fund to be utilized only when the Congress has 
no other funds to fall back upon without the two landed 
properties. 


(2) I should have the right to withdraw any or such 
of the jewellery that may then not have been utilized for 
Cevoting same to any beneficial object whether within 
or outside the scope of the Congress. 


When the necessity for utilizing the jewellery arises, 
and if it is possible I would feel it an honour to be con- 
sulted by the Congress as to whether the object for which 
it is sought to utilize same is, in my opinion, an emer- 
gency within the scope of this letter. But the Congress 
is free at any time to withdraw the jewellery without 
reference to me. 

I have taken the above step deliberately and prayer- 
fully. I feel that neither I nor my family can make any 
personal use of the costly presents. They are too sacred 
to be sold by me or my heirs and seeing that there can 
be no guarantee against the last contingency, in my opi- 
nion the only way I can return the love of our people, 
is to dedicate them all to a sacred object. And since they 
are in reality a tribute to the Congress principles to the 
Congress I return them. 

Lastly I repeat the hope that our people would 
translate into acts their good intentions (for the institu- 
tion) of which the recent presentations were an earnest. 

That the Congress may continue to serve the Empire 
and the Community and that my successors may receive 
the same support that was extended to me is my fervent 
prayer. 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
M. K. Gandhi 
Parsee Rustomji, Esq., 
Hon. Secretary, Address Committee, 
Durban. 


(Schedule of) 


Presents 

Gold medal presented in 1896. 

Gold coin presented in 1896 by the Tamil Indians, 

Gold chain presented by the Johannesburg Committee 
in 1899. 

Gold chain, sovereign purse and seven gold coins, 
presented by Mr Parsee Rustomji. 
Gold watch presented by Mr Joosuf of Messrs. Dada 
Abdulla & Co. 

Diamond ring presented by the Community. 

Gold Necklace presented by the Gujarati Hindus. 

Diamond pin presented by Mr Abdul Cadir, and a 

Silver cup and plate presented by the Kathiawar 
Hindus, Stanger. 


II 


Rustomji’s Reply 
19th October, 1901, 
Durban. 
Dear Mr Gandhi, 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
yesterday's date, intimating your intentions with regard 
to the presentation articles, which you have received from 
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time to time in connection with the work of the Natal 
Indian Congress, of which you have been the Secretary 
and guiding spirit up to a very recent date, 


I have given your communication my most careful 
consideration, and I must frankly confess that the intima- 
tion you therein make having given me pain at the first 
perusal, simply accentuates the regret I feel at the deci- 
sion you have arrived at in respect of the abovementioned 
articles of presentation. 


As, however, each individual person in this world is 
supposed to be guided in ordinary matters of this nature 
by his own views and convictions, I cannot find it in my 
heart to do other, in reference to your deliberate deci- 
sion, than to meet it by my own resolve, also deliberately 
taken, after mature consideration, that, whatever your 
ultimate intentions may be with respect to the other arti- 
cles of present, and however it may affect the other res- 
pective donors, so far as my own are concerned, the carry- 
ing out of your determination with respect to them will 
only end in my severing my connection with the Natal 
Indian Congress, whatever pain such severance may cause 
me-——and to pursue the work which first brought me to 
this country in my own way, unaffected by considerations 
which in the course of things brought me in contact with 
your great and honoured personality in connection with 
what I conceived, and still conceive, as a great work of 
love, and as to which I have been influenced by naught, 
but the highest motives. 


Your action I may explain, will coerce me into the 
step I refer to on the following grounds: 


1. Because tokens of regard and esteem bestowed on 
any one as such must, I conceive, once accepted and 
received, be treasured as such. 


2. Because any adverse decision arrived at with res- 
pect to such tokens at any later stage of a work in con- 
nection with the continuation of which they were given, 
for recognition of services, cannot but lead to misconstruc- 
tion of motives in the donor as in the recipient. 


3. Because what you estimate as valuable gifts are, 
in my estimation, trifles—so far as their intrinsic worth 
is in question, and that they were given with the purest 
intentions for good value received (if in your opinion such 
acts are to be measured by the standard of L.S.D.). 


4. Because in consideration of the purity of motives, 
which actuated my acts and donations, and which by the 
adoption of the step you intimate, cannot but result in my 
surrendering, towards clearing my own conscience — cer- 
tain to be affected by your communicated decision of such 
of the articles that have been bestowed on me for alleged 
services in connection with the Natal Indian Congress. 


In view of the above considerations, I beg, as a con- 
scientious member of the above Association, whose labours 
and efforts I value more than silver and gold, to appeal 
to you for a reconsideration of your decision in this 


matter, 


I appeal to you all the more earnestly and with the 
greatest confidence, because recognizing your high charac- 
ter and great merits — recognizing your great qualities of 
head and heart, which alone brought forth any such token 
of regard and affection as have been given to you in res- 
pect of great and valued services rendered, in what I can- 
not but look upon as a sacred cause of humanity and 
justice, I must perforce view your determination as 
trudging to the disorganization of a great achievement — 
the credit of which achievement is primarily due to 


yourself. 


I beg to repeat that I appeal to you with perfect con- 
fidence for a reversal of your decision in the above matter. 


If, however for reasons which I cannot fathom — how- 
ever thoughtfully I view the posture of affairs which has 
resulted in your aforementioned decision, your determina- 


Ae 


eas koe eae; 


a 


a fast simplifying our life. 
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tion is irrevocable and final, I would respectfully ask that 
you will be pleased to defer the execution of such resolve 
on your part till I could ascertain the views of the Presi- 
dent of the Congress in reference to your step, and also 
as regards the return of the more than tangible and ill- 
deserved marks of token, which have been bestowed upon 
myself for alleged services in connection with the Natal 
Indian Congress. 


T have the honour, to be, 
Sir, 
Ever Yours faithfully, 
Parsee Rustomji 


Ill 


(Extracts from Gandhiji’s Autobiography relating to 
the subject.) 


At this time I was intimately connected only with 
Natal. The Natal Indians bathed me with the nectar of 
love. Farewell meetings were arranged at every place, 
and costly gifts were presented to me. 


Gifts had been bestowed on me before when I returned 
to India in 1896, but this time the farewell was over- 
whelming. The gifts of course included things in gold 
and silver, but there were articles of costly diamond as 
well. 


What right had I to accept all these gifts ? Accepting 
them, how could I persuade myself that I was serving 
the community without remuneration ? All the gifts, ex- 
cepting a few from my clients, were purely for my service 
to the community, and I could make no difference between 
my clients and co-workers; for the clients also helped 
me in my public work. 


One of the gifts was a gold necklace worth fifty 
guineas, meant for my wife. But even that gift was given 
_because of my public work, and so it could not be sepa- 
rated from the rest. 


The evening I was presented with the bulk of these 
things I had a sleepless night. I walked up and down 


my room deeply agitated, but could find no solution. It 


was difficult for me to forego gifts worth hundreds, it was 
more difficult to keep them. 


And even if I could keep them, what about my 
_ehildren ? What about my wife? They were being train- 
ed to a life of service and to an understanding that service 


-_-was its own reward. 


I had no costly ornaments in the house. We had been 
How then could we afford to 
_ have gold watches? How could we afford to wear gold 
_ chains and diamond rings? Even then I was exhorting 
_ people to conquer the infatuation for jewellery. What I 
_ Was now to do with the jewellery that had come upon 
- The? 

I decided that I could not keep these things. I drafted 
a letter, creating a trust of them in favour of the com- 
munity and appointing Parsee Rustomji and others 
trustees. 


_ The gifts received in 1896 and 1901 were all returned. 
A trust-deed was prepared, and they were deposited with 
a bank, to be used for the service of the community, ac- 
cording to my wishes or to those of the trustees. 


Often, when I was in need of funds for public pur- 
poses, and felt that I must draw upon the trust I have 
been able to raise the requisite amount, leaving the trust 
money intact. The fund is still there, being operated 
upon in times of need, and it has regularly accumulated. 


I have never since regretted the step, and as the years 
have gone by, my wife has also seen its wisdom. It has 
saved us from many temptations. 


I am definitely of opinion that a public worker should 
accept no costly gifts.* 


*Chapter XII, pp. 269, 270, 271 and 272, August 1948 
edition. 
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VINOBA IN PURNEA—III° 
(By “ Dadw’’) 
Workers’ Meeting 


Vinoba encamped for two days at Islampur where 
gathered together the workers of the Sarva Seva Sangh 
and of the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board. 
The assemblage also included Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 
Shri Shankarrao Deo and Shri Shriman Narayan Agarwal, 
the General Secretary of the A.-I.C.C. 

They discussed several matters: village industries, 
land collection, land distribution, Nai Talim, Amber 
Charkha, etc. But the major time was given to village 
industries and Bhoodan. After. they began, Vinoba gave 
them a bit of his mind: ' 

Village Industries vs. Government 

“T find that village industries are meeting a planned 
doom. The Government do think of them: they appoint 
Committee to go into them. The Planning Commission also 
shows some concern for them. Congress even passes reso- 
lutions about them. Yet they continue to sink. So the 
public has lost faith in such demonstrations. On the one 
hand, there goes on the process of parliamentary appro- 
vals and committee recommendations, while on the other, 
our crafts are dying away. Had there been even a status 
quo in the position it would have meant something. But 
that is not so. 

“In fact they have not a clear mind on the subject. 
Tt is said that the report of the Planning Commission is 
subject to improvement. This may mean that village 
industries will gradually prosper. It may’ also mean that 
they will gradually disappear. Yet, due to pressure of 
public opinion, they seem to realize the place of village 
industries more and more....But in no case they regard 
them of more than auxiliary help, fit for the so-called 
transitory period. They do not find them essential for 
the new social order. They are there for want of any 
alternative. This is, however, no sin. There is, therefore, 
no question of non-co-operation. But I firmly believe that 
they must draw the minimum of our energy and resources. 
And as few of us as possible should go there. Our one or 
two experts may well advise them when required. But 
our main energy should be devoted to the development 
of Jana-shakti (self-reliant power of the people). We must 
build up public opinion.... 

“JT, therefore, ask you whether you actually feel that 
your best effort should be put up in building up Jana-shakti 
and the least of it in other directions. What is worth 
the while? Please advise what policy should be adopted. 
I gave about thirty years of my life to Khadi and Village 
Industries. They were then my whole concern. Yet, 
today I appear to have given them up and taken up 
Bhoodan Yajna? Is there any sense behind it? When 
you ask me my opinion on this problem or that, I do 
not feel inclined to answer it. For, I don’t think of any- 
thing except the issue of distributing the 36 lakhs of 
acres at the earliest. Could we not carry out the distri- 
bution work in proper time, everything will come down 
with a crash. Should we waste ten years in this, our 
entire strength would be reduced to nought. In U.P,, 
we have distributed only some 60,000 acres of land so far. 
Then a distribution of five crores of acres is mere tall 
talk ? Attending to other activities means a vain diffu- 
sion of our energy.” 

Khadi and V. I. Board’s Work 

They were all set athinking. Those of A.-I.K.V.I.B. 
(referred to as the Board hereafter) admitted that village 
industries were not faring well. But during the last years, 
they argued, there had been some change from the point 
of view of policy at least. Something had been done for 
the hand-loom. The Government had imposed cess etc. 
Some principles had been accepted. Manifestly, com- 
munity projects could not succeed without village indus- 
tries. But the project people had neither the energy 
nor training for the same. There was in hand today 
a change which should be made use of. The upshot was 
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that if the Board was to continue, it must have ieir - 
(of Sarva Seva Sangh) moral backing. This stand was 
appreciated. It was then held that the Board must hence- 
forth consult the Sarva Seva Sangh and that there should 
be a co-ordination in the work of the two. 

The Board has made a special study of four village 
industries, viz., paddy-husking, Kolhu oil-pressing, leather- 
tanning and match box making. Of these, the case of 
paddy is at once straight and unrivalled. And there seems 
to be no ground at all for not banning paddy-hullers for 
good. The case of others is also strong. It was suggested 
that the Board should ask the Government for a clear- 
cut declaration of its policy with regard to the village 
industries in general and, in particular to the said four. 

Bhoodan and Walking Tour 

Bhoodan was the chief theme: land-collection, its dis- 
tribution, Sampattidan offers, training of Jivandan work- 
ers, etc. There was a very frank and wholesome dis- 
cussion of the various aspects involved. They all felt that 
Paidal Yatra (walking tour) was the most effective method 
for conveying the Bhoodan message and collecting land. 
In this connection, I may add here that about eight 
thousand acres of land were recently collected in about 
a fortnight by ordinary workers in the Yeotmal district 
of Madhya Pradesh. All by dint of Paidal Yatra. Stress 
must be laid on obtaining the gift from the small (and 
smaller) landholders which would generate such a cli- 
mate of public opinion as to make so-called big owners 
part with their shares of their own accord. Shramdan 
(labour-gift) could be effective in organizing the landless 
or petty landholders. 

Distribution of Bhoodan Land 

As regards distribution, Vinoba pointed out, “ Granted 

that land distribution has taken more time than collection. 


But can we not fix a time limit within which the 36 lakhs 
_of-acres so far obtained would be distributed ? 


Next 
would collection follow distribution or would they go to- 
gether ? Thirdly, can there be other method of easy and 
quick distribution ?” 


The gravity of these words was duly felt. They re- 


solved to distribute U.P.’s five lakhs of acres by March 


1955 and Bihar’s 22 lakhs of acres by March 1956. Also 
distribution work must be begun in those provinces which 
had realized their Sevapuri quota. Again, some 90 villages 
have been donated in toto. Their number will grow. They 
decided to bestow their special attention to such villages, 
carry on there the activities of Khadi, Village Industries, 
Nai Talim, etc., on new lines and pave the way for Gram 
Raj. 
Sootanjali Programme 

Finally, Vinoba appealed to them to give their thought 
to the Sootanjali programme, one hank of self-spun yarn 
from everybody, man, woman or child (above 4 years of 
age) in memory of Gandhiji. 
t We were at Kachrahut on the 3rd. Vinoba spent 
most of his time with Surendraji of Boriavi (in Kheda 
district). A native of Gorakhpur district, Surendraji left 
his home when he was hardly 16. Later he joined Gandhiji 
at the Kochrab Ashram. When Bapu shifted to Sabarmati, 
Surendraji also followed and was among the most silent 
and unostentatious souls there. He accompanied Bapu to 
Dandi on his historic march. Later he settled down at 
the small village of Boriavi where his earnest labours 
won for him an imperishable place in the hearts of the 
people. A deep student of religion and philosophy, Suren- 
draji is a sadhak in the truest sense of the term. At 
Vinoba’s persuasion he is now staying at his Samanwaya 
Ashram in Bodh-Gaya. 

The Unique Heritage of India 

The evening meeting included a lot of Muslims as 
everywhere else in the Kisanganj sub-division. Vinoba 
began his speech with Sur-i-fatiha. Asking them to dis- 
card the ownership of land, he said, “ They call them- 
selves owners of land. They show their papers on records, 
and claim their right. Well, what would you do with 
these papers? Who says that you are the owner? Has 
While the land 
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remains, the so- -called owner goes away. Had he been 


a real owner, why would he have left it? In fact, we do 
not own even this body. We have to cast it off. Then, 
where one cannot call even one’s body as one’s own, how 
can one claim ownership of land? Verily, such a claim 
is heresy. It is against the Will of God.” 

Next day at Panjipara, we encamped just by the side 
of a mosque. The Muslim friends gave Vinoba a very 
hearty welcome. In deference to their wishes, he held 
his meeting at two in the noon instead of the usual four, 
to avoid their namaz time. Vinoba preceded his address 
by verses from the Vedas and the Quran. Recalling the 
days in 1948 when he worked among the Maoes (that 
work goes on still under Vinoba’s guidance) and had also 
spent a week at the famous Dargah Sharif of Ajmer, 
Vinoba pointed out that of all big countries in the world, 
only India’s people never went out with a sword or gun 
in hand. “ This is so because our civilization—our ancestors 
who delighted in Dhyana Yoga, who dived in the depths 
of the soul, who valued self-conquest above all else— 
was characterized by the high ideal of identifying oneself 
with the whole universe. The word Swaraj in common 
use today, is a very deep-reaching word. It looks like a 
modern word. But this occurs in our Vedas too. Therein 
they say: ‘We must endeavour for Swaraj.’ Those who 
said so were free in the current sense of the term. None 
else ruled them. And yet, they stress the need of 
Swaraj. ‘Swaraj means one’s rule over one’s own self, 
self-control. Swaraj stands for Shasanmukti (getting rid 
of the State). Swaraj connotes living under restraint and 
providing facilities for others to do likewise. This idea 
represents our Swaraj. Our ancestors placed this idea 
before us. Whence people came in freely in India from 
outside. Thus our nationalism naturally took the form 
of internationalism or humanism. 

“It is our duty to universalize this unique heritage 


of ours. Unfortunately some forces are working against ee 
it. Only today I read in the papers about some clash on — 


Orissa-Andhra border on the language issue. 
very small thing to look at. i 
against our grain. It is a denial of that culture which 


This is a 


was built up very elegantly and vigilantly by our Rishis, — 
When we create — 
conflicts of language or caste, we repudiate our entire his- — 
tory. It denotes a disavowal of what we have so labo- — 
Nay, it hinders in the 
execution of the special mission which India has to fulfil — 


Munis, saints and even by our Rajas. 


riously earned through the ages. 


on this globe. We won freedom by peaceful means, which 
enjoins an extraordinary responsibility upon us. 
mistakes are against our Sheel (genius). 
mistakes which do not go against it. 


cannot be lightly ignored.” 


He went on, “The motto of ‘Live and Let Live’ fs in 


fashion in these days. We have to replace it by another: 
first help others to live and then live. 
of difference. 


Nevertheless, it goes entirely — 


Such — 

We can tolerate 
But not those which © 
belie it as also our achievement of the ages. Such things — 


That makes a lot 
We must care for others first and for our- 


selves last. Then only would the life of the individual ok ea 


and the society merge like the warp and woof.” 


This topic is very dear to Vinoba’s heart. However, he ‘an 
cut it short and closed saying, “The nearness to a mosque 


has recollected all these things to my mind. I only want 
to say that our country’s is a special religion, which in- 
cludes the various religions, viz., Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism, 
Christianity, etc. That special religion is maryada 
(restraint). Maryada is a word peculiar to our own 
country. There is dharma maryada, kula (family)-maryada, 
jati (caste)-maryada. We regard maryada as freedom, It 
implies freedom. Where there is maryada, all enjoy full 
freedom. The individual and the society then develop 
fully and freely. This is called Sarvodaya, or Samya 
Yoga or Shasanmukta (government free) society.” 
With Muslim Friends 


At half past five in the evening, our Muslim friends 
took us to the mosque and requested Vinoba to address 
them a few words. He told them that he was a servant 
of mankind and went from village to village for the ser- 
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vice of all. After explaining to them the method of land 

distribution in Bhoodan, he said, “ While I demand 12,000 
acres from your Thana, 182 donors have already donated 
5,000 acres and odd. This shows that my demand is not 
much. If you take it up, you can fulfil it in no time.” He 
went on, “ What is religion? To serve the poor and the 
orphans. Truth (haq), compassion (raham) and patience 
(sabr) are its main features. We are asked to strictly 
observe aman (peace), iman (religion) and amal (con- 
duct). Bhoodan will satisfy everybody’s urge. Merely 
cramming up religious books won’t do. While you want 
to go to Delhi, you have taken the route to Calcutta. Simply 
crying ‘Delhi’ will be of no avail. Now has the time 
come to follow religion.” 

On Friday, we were at Kishanganj, the sub-divisional 
headquarters. A Muslim noble saw Vinoba in the morning. 
He had already donated 3,500 acres of land. He gave 
further 1,500 acres to Vinoba that day. “ You have,” said 
Vinoba, offered all the Gher-magnun khas land (un- 
cultivated) with you. Now as my right, I demand one 
sixth of your khud kast (land under cultivation).” 

ey agree to your claim,” spoke he politely. “ But in 
our Muslim families a woman has also her right. And we 
are five brothers and two sisters.” 

“Then I become the eighth in your family,” put in 
Vinoba, “and I want one eighth.” 

“Very gladly so.” And he signed the danpatra accor- 
dingly. 

The evening meeting attracted a huge audience. Be- 
ginning with a verse from the Koran, Vinoba observed, 
“The heart of the country has always been one. I have 
no doubt in my mind that India and Pakistan together 
will be of one heart. Nay, very many countries of the 
world will come together and be of one heart. This time 
is not far off when you, besides being the citizens of India, 
will be the citizens of the whole world, even as at present 
as you are citizens of Bihar as also of India. This is to 
be done by all of us. We must have a right or authority 
over the world and the world over us. Right, not to loot 
and ruin each other, but to love and serve others.” 

He continued, “ The first essential for this is that you 
must be ready to scrifice your ownership of land. Like 
air and water, it can belong to God or the village alone, 
not to any individual. You will claim to be owners of 
land, for you have the ownership ‘ records’ with you. Well, 
I have a suggestion to offer. On the next Holi all Hindus 
must consecrate their ‘records’ to the Holi fire and the 
Muslims, Christians, Jains, Parsees, etc., should also join 
them in this holy and happy ceremony. You will then 
realize what a joy accrues in India, what generosity of 
heart is generated, what power comes out at the surface! 
Except Him, there can be no other owner. And, as the 
Quran teaches us, there can be no partnership (shirkat) 
in His ownership.” 

Full Education for Villages 

The last stay of the week was at Kanki. When we 
reached this village, its inhabitants regretted that they had 
in the village only a small school which did not meet 
their needs. They wanted a Middle School there. “ Why 
so little a demand?” asked Vinoba. “You must insist 
upon a University.” They were staggered at the name of 
‘University’. Vinoba promised to take up this point in 
the evening speech. He remarked, “I want that every 
village should provide for education from the cradle to the 
grave. How fantastic it would appear if arrangements 
for passing childhood were provided at a village only, for 
passing youth at Kishanganj only, for passing old age 
at Purnea only, and for death at a place near the Ganga. 
Every village is so equipped as to let one pass his whole 
life. Here, as in Delhi, children are born, acquire youth, 
attain old age and die. But not so in case of education. 
There is its full-provision at Delhi, but not here. Educa- 
tion has been broken up into compartments. Today you 
have your primary education in the village. Then you 
go to Kishanganj. Later to...... Purnea. Thereafter you 
run to Patna. And finally to America. But they do not 
- think like this. Theirs is a strange method.” 
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Present Education 

“Today, able boys and girls,” went on Vinoba, “do 
not get the requisite education. Queer is the wisdom of 
these education-vallahs. They give a pass in 33. Suppose 
a cook were to tell you that of the hundred rotis he cooks, 
at least 33 would be eatable. Would you employ him ? 
Thus, there seems to be no sense in the current system 
from the beginning to the end. Further, the worst and 
most ill-paid teachers are reserved for our children. But 
the reverse should be the case. Again, they count so much 
on the number of books. They never realize that the best 
medium of education are the eyes, the nose, the hands 
etc., which must be utilized to the full. Thus it is all 
devoid of reason.” | 


Vinoba added, “But why should you depend for 
money or for education on the Government ? What power 
does it have? You are the real power. If we are like 
a well, it is no more than a bucket. The latter cannot 
contain more water than in the former. The power lies 
with the people. But the trouble is that nobody is ready 
to approach them. That is the real difficulty. If we 
contact people from village to village, we can generate 
tremendous strength. At present neither the leaders recog- 
nize it, nor the people themselves.” 

Asking them to be self-reliant, he observed, “ Strange 
is the mode of administration too. If somebody were to 
ask you whether there is a majority of the fools in this 
world or of the wise, you will reply in favour of the 
former. Yet, in this democrcy, 51 rule against 49. So 
what does majority rule connote if not that of the fools ? 
Surdas truly said: 


“ata arg ust fae, cfea fet frat i 
sar waar af rarer 1” 


(Inscrutable are the ways of Fate! While the fools are 


made rulers, the wise roam as beggars). 
Nay, “qq qqat tit fare 1” 
(They are not only made, but ‘elected’ as rulers). 


“These elections have created new differences. This fire 
simply burns hearts. Lest this fire may not be quenched, 
it is renewed every five years! Again, there are bye- 
elections in between. Once Gokul was set fire to. The 
Bhagavat says that Bhagavan Krishna devoured that fire. 
But who will do so now when these election-vallahs set 
fire ? They know how to set fire, but not how to quench 
it. Therefore, the whole order has to be changed. That 
of the city people would no more be allowed. Even after 
some slight education, they refuse to work. They decorate 
their names with letters like B.A., M.A., B.T., and what 
not! They spend more on soap than villagers do on clothing. 
They are particularly careful to avoid a touch of earth 
or dust. They do not know that their whole body is dust, 
and it will return to dust. Yet they will not touch it! 
And yet, they will stick to its ownership!! What a 
tamasha all this !!!” 

Vinoba concluded, “We have to transform the pre- 
sent structure. This Bhoodan Yajna will be at the base. 
On its foundation is to be erected a new house, a new 
society, the Sarvodaya society.” 

We are for two weeks more in Purnea district. 

7-12-54 
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HARIZAN 


(FOUNDED BY MAHATMA GANDHI) 
Editor: MAGANBHAI P. DESAI 


NON-VIOLENCE AND CULT OF THE 
RIFLE CLUB 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
Shri J. C. Kumarappa writes as follows in 
the December number of his Gram Udyog 
Patrika : 


“The Press Trust of India reports that Shri G. V. 
Mavalankar, the Speaker of the Loksabha and the 
President of the National Rifle Association of India, 
addressing prominent businessmen of Bombay said that 
‘discipline and quality of leadership could be installed 
in the people only through military training. As a first 
step towards compulsory military training people could 
join rifle clubs or rifle associations and prepare them- 
selves to be the ‘the second line of defence’ in times 
of emergency.’ 

“Shri Mavalankar made a claim that he was ‘an 
ardent follower of Mahatma Gandhi and his principle 
of non-violence’ and went on to ‘guarantee’ that 
Gandhiji never wanted non-violence to be practised in 
a way people became cowards, and as ‘an ardent fol- 
lower of Gandhiji’ proceeded to apply the Gandhian 
principle by adding, ‘ As for myself, I will always attack 
the man who comes to assault me. That is my philo- 
sophy and I would like every one to be prepared to 
strike before the foe strikes’. 

“Tt would be amusing, if it were not so tragic, to 
find a great lawyer, interpreting non-violence in this 
fashion. Nobody would care two straws for Shri Mava- 
lankar’s opinion on non-violence, so he has to drag 
in Gandhijis name. Can an ardent follower of 
Gandhiji strike the foe before he strikes? For that 
matter, even after he strikes ? By enunciating his own 
philosophy he has proved himself anything but a 
Gandhian. We much deplore that such advice should 
come from the executive head of Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 

_and Kasturba Memorial Trust. 

“Shri Mavalankar has not understood the basic 
difference that underlies non-violent discipline and 
military discipline. The first is internal self-control 
and is the only foundation for true independence and 
Sarvodaya, while the latter type is mere carrying out 
of orders of others and so leads to slavery and dicta- 
torship. 

“Wwe wonder what his colleagues on the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi make of such a confused thinker on non- 
violence as their leader. Shri Mavalankar’s speech 
smacks of the spirit of a military recruiting sergeant 
rather than that of a Gandhian leader. 

“Tt appears to us that Shri Mavalankar is attemp- 
ting to serve God and Mammon, which is, in the nature 
of things, an impossibility. He should reconcile him- 
self to abandoning one of these two masters. Which 
shall it be?” 

When I read the P.T.I. report noted by 
Shri J. C. K. in his above article, T had 
also felt that it contained something vitally 
wrong in its approach to and understanding and 
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interpretation of Gandhiji’s non-violence. I say 
this on the assumption that the P.T.I. report is 
correct. 

One is entitled to one’s own views, but to 
bring in Gandhiji’s name to substantiate them in 
a manner is a different matter. It is still more 
so, if one who does so holds a high and responsi- 
ble position in public life. The occasion may de- 
mand public notice, as in the present instance. 
Shri J. C. Kumarappa’s righteous indignation is 
an instance on the point. 

It may be true to say that ‘Gandhiji never 
wanted non-violence to be practised in a way 
people became cowards’. He rather said that it 
would not be real non-violence, with the practice 
of which people became cowards. On the other 
hand, he also never said that the rifle and mili- 
tary training instilled bravery or non-violent dis- 
cipline. The latter are the virtues of the soul; 
and Gandhiji did not believe in the materialistic 
interpretation of inner virtue as a product of 
outer conditions. Nor did he ever preach com- 
pulsory military training for the youth of the 
nation and say that they should take to the rifle 
and become the second line of defence which that 
deadly weapon may be capable to provide. As 
we all know, he was for Shanti Sena —for stout 
brave hearts born of the discipline of love for 
one’s fellowmen who are all creatures of the same 
one loving Father. Therefore, he stood for the 
discipline that such love engenders, viz. the ser- 
vice of our fellowmen, even if any one of them 
mistakes us to be his foe. He believed in the 
doctrine of praying for one’s supposed enemy 
even that God may, in His mercy, pardon him 
and set us erring children of His in the right. 


Therefore, to propagate the cult of the rifle 
club, associating with it in any way the name 
of Gandhiji and non-violence and its discipline, 
would be wholly wrong and to do so would be 
doing injustice to him. 

17-12-54 
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342 HARIJAN 
3: MILITARY TRAINING vs. EDUCATION 
FOR PEACE 
I 


[The Secretary, F. F. T. Wardha, sends me a state- 
ment on Military Training in India, issued by that Asso- 
ciation after its Forth Annual Meeting at Delhi, on 
September 11, 12, 1954. In view of much loose thinking 
that goes on in our educational sphere at present, in the 
name of N.C.C. and its new varient the A.C.C., the 
statement is a welcome voice calling us to think seriously 
about a problem which seriously affects questions not only 
of true education, but of peace or war in our national 
psychology. 

11-10-54 M. P.] 

The Fellowship of Friends of Truth (F.F.T.), 
which is an organization seeking to bring to- 
gether people from various religious back- 
grounds, in “a common endeavour to realize the 
good life for all through the way of Truth and 
Love”, wish to express its great concern over 
the growing tendency to militarism in India. We 
strongly feel that this development in Indian 
society should not go unchallenged, especially by 
those who have seen light through the life and 
witness of Mahatma Gandhi. Military training 
for youth is claimed to serve the immediate need 
. of providing much-needed discipline in schools 
and colleges, and to provide for adults an outlet 
for patriotic endeavour ; but we submit that very 
careful consideration should be given to the im- 
plications of a pattern of training which, as his- 
tory shows, will not serve the supreme cause of 
Truth and Love. Military training is necessarily 
related to war, potential or actual, big or small, 
defensive or aggressive. Modern war, as every- 
one will admit, is diabolical in its consequences 
and is a total denial of Truth and Love, however 
glamorously it may be presented to its potential 
trainees and victims. We do not admit that the 
noble purposes of training, discipline and patrio- 
tism can only be fulfilled through our youth and 
adults being submitted to a course of training 
which involves such hindrances to the realiza- 
tion of the good life for all mankind. We there- 
fore, urge upon the Government and people of 
India to discover ways and means which will 
enable our youth and adults to secure such train- 
_ ing, discipline and outlets for patriotism, as will 
truly develop their characters in an atmosphere 
of Truth and Love. We suggest specific training 
for village service or disciplined training on the 
lines of the Shanti Sena or the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides movements as positive and construc- 
tive alternatives to stereotyped military training. 
Some of our members are already engaged in 
building up the Shanti Sena and in giving train- 
ing to big groups of young men and women in 
various fields of Constructive National Service. 
They will willingly undertake, if called upon to 
do so, to extend the scope of their training 
courses and to provide for the youth and adults 
of the nation training on constructive, instead of 
destructive, lines. True defence lies in the build- 
ing up of Truth’and Love amongst the people, 
and not in the accumulation of armaments or 
training in the use of weapons of destruction. 
May the India of Gandhiji give a lead to the 


world in this matter and be a shining example of 
creative, vital pacifism ! 


December 25, 1954 


i 

[After the above, I got a statement on the same 
subject, from the Secretary of the Joint Conference of the 
Historic Peace Churches in India and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation (India) — for Upper India — held at Raipur 
M.P., on 15th, 16th and 17th October, 1954. It is also 
reproduced below. 

5-11-54 M. P.J 

Our concern as Christians and as educators 
is that the forms of military and cadet training 
now becoming increasingly widespread are 
likely to have very undesirable effects on the 
minds and thinking of the youth involved. There 
is a basic conflict between the ideal of human 
brotherhood, and the assumption underlying all 
militarily directed training that there are some 
people who are not brothers. Further military 
training provides for that part of life lived under 
orders, but taps no resources which make possi- 
ble disciplined living without external orders. 

The present programmes of N.C.C. and 
A.C.C. which give much time to constructive 
social work should not make us unaware of the 
military ends which they may ultimately be 
designed to serve. The urge of young people to 
get recognition for, and display their qualities, at 
high school age, may be channelled towards 
destructive ends by the military training which 
is so attractive to them. The same attraction 
needs to be shown in a “ Love Thy Neighbour ” 
campaign, centred in constructive nation-build- 
ing activities. 

In one or two schools A.C.C. has been 
started with the idea that the positive and 
constructive activities might be emphasized, and 
that when specifically military training was 
asked for the answer would be “ No”. But there 
is grave concern that A.C.C. may be the 
beginning of a programme aimed at fuller 
military training. 

There is a general feeling amongst us that 
every individual will probably not be forced but 
that institutions may by various means be 
compelled to provide for military training. The 
management of a school not willing to provide 
for such training may find itself going against 
the wishes of some of the parents and teachers. 
If such a school had to close the onus would be 
on Government to provide schooling and 
training as it wished. Our school programmes 
should be part of a whole way of life, and not 
merely alternatives to Government plans. Our 
Christian faith will find fuller expression in 
training for and practising effective community 
living ; in this is a distinctive Christian witness. 

We feel the need for a challenge and incen- 
tive to youth in training for certain legitimate 
and constructive purposes, such as fighting fire, 
flood, and other emergencies ; there seems to be 
a place for uniforms, drill, and obedience to func- 
tional orders which serve in the achievement of 
a commonly accepted end. In such activities the 
young people need to be fully sensitive to the 
significance of what they are asked to do. 


The attraction of the kind of mechanical and a ; 


other technical training available in various mili- 


tary schemes is very real in a situation where the 
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fear of unemployment is so great, and there is a 
growing need for such training. Our schools and 
youth training should aim at giving their boys 
and girls a sense of usefulness in society, and 
some ability to meet their own everyday needs. 
Parents too should be made aware of the aims of 
such training. 

In meeting these needs we should learn from 
and use the techniques and disciplines envisaged 
by Gandhiji in Basic Education and Shanti Sena. 
Groups undertaking such training should be 
ready to act as reconcilers in situations of social 
tension and emergencies in the villages, or to 
take part in Bhoodan or Sarvodaya work. We 
should try to take steps for further consultation 
and planning for such activities with Sarvodaya 
leaders where our common interests may be 
served. 

27-10-54 
HAND-POUNDING INDUSTRY: 
A CASE-STUDY 


(By Economicus) 

Rice is the most important cereal in Indian agricul- 
ture. In 1953-54, it accounted for 37 per cent of the area 
and 49 per cent of production of cereals in the country. 
According to the surveys of the Nutrition Research Labo- 
ratories, rice supplies nearly 80 per cent of the calories 
in a person’s daily food in the major portion of the 
country. Any measure that augments its availability and 
improves its nutritional value has, therefora a_ special 
economic and social significance. It is against this back- 
ground that the case for the development of the hand- 
pounding industry must be viewed. 

The Economics 

1. Contrary to common economic opinion, hand- 
processing of rice is more efficient than machine-processing. 
Hand-pounding facilitates a higher recovery of rice from 
paddy, both raw and parboiled. The available data on the 
comparative rates of recovery in hand-pounding and 
machine-milling, set out in Table A, shows that the reco- 
very of rice in hand-pounding is, 


TABLE A 

Percentage Recovery of Rice 
State Mills Hand-pounding 
West Bengal 67 69 
Himachal Pradesh 65 75 
Madhya Bharat 61 75 
Punjab 57.5 61.5 
Madras 70 73 
Bihar 67.6 73 
Orissa 67 71 
Madhya Pradesh ; 68 73 
Mysore _— 67 69 
Average 66.1 69.9 
Source: Survey of the All India Khadi and Village Indus- 


tries Board. 
on an average, 3.8 per cent higher than in machine-milling. 
In other words, continuance of machine-milling is a waste 
of scarce national resources and needs, therefore, imme- 
diate corrective measures. 

2. Not only is the recovery of rice in hand-pounding 
higher than in machine-milling, but also the quality of 
the recovered rice is richer in food values. The analysis 
of the comparative food values of each type of rice, shown 
in Table B shows, beyond doubt, 


TABLE B 
Raw Parboiled 
Milled Hand- Milled MHand- 
Food Values pounded pounded 
- Proteins % 6.9 8.5 6.4 8.5 
Biological Value 
of Proteins % 5.52 6.80 5.12 6.60 
0.4 0.6 0.4 0.6 


Fat . % 
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Minerals % 0.5 0.7 0.8 0.9 
Carbohydrates % 79.2 78.0 79.1 11.4 
Moisture % 13.0 A2.e 13.3 12.6 
Calcium % 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 
Phosphorous % 0.11 0.17 0.15 0.28 
Iron % 1.0 2.8 vip 2.8 
Vitamin Bl 
(Units per 100 gms.) 20 60 70 90 
Carotene 
(Units per 100 gms.) 0 4 0 15 
Calories 
(Unit per 100 gms.) 348 351 346 349 


Source: Government of India Health Bulletin No. 23. 
that from the nutritional point of view, hand-pounded rice 
is superior. 

3. The bran recovered in hand-pounding is purer 
than in machine-milling, and is an ideal cattle food. 
Machine-milling leaves far too much of fibrous particles of 
paddy, which are not only indigestible but positively harm- 
ful to cattle, and, therefore, involves loss of valuable cattle 
fodder. } 

Price Factor 

4. Available comparable price data shows that prices 
are the same for unpolished hand-pounded or machine- 
milled rice. In hand-pounding, polishing is an additional 
process and, therefore, involves additional costs; in 
machine-milling, polishing is a continuance of milling and, 
consequently, involves no additional cost. But hand-polish- 
ing leaves a larger volume of better quality rice, whereas 
machine-polishing leaves a smaller volume of inferior 
quality rice. Therefore, objectively assessed and quali- 
tatively compared, price differentials in both types of rice 
are of little significance, particularly as hand-pounded rice 
contains body-building, disease-resisting Vitamins such as 
Vitamin Bl and Pro-Vitamin A. 


5. Of greater and more immediate economic impor- 


tance are the employment potentialities of the hand-pound- 
ing industry. Present estimates show that 60 per cent of 
present production is hand-processed. If all the paddy 
available for consumption is hand-processed, employment, 
particularly to women in rural areas, at a time when it 
is most needed, viz. during the agricultural off-season, 
can be provided for a large number. As the main objec- 


tive of the Planning Commission’s recent proposals is the — 


provision of increasing employment opportunities, the 


potentialities of hand-pounding industry may be illustrated. — 
The capacity of a person to process paddy varies from 
15 to 30 seers a day of 8 hours. For purposes of this 
illustration, it is assumed that the capacity is 224 seers 


per person per day. 


Tons 

Production of rice in terms of paddy for ; 

1953-54 << i 40,000,000 — 
Seed Requirements and allowance for waste 

— 124% 5,000 000 | 
Available for processing es mi 35,000,000 — 
Quantity not available at present for hand- Ra 

pounding - oe 14,000,000 
Capacity of hand-pounding at 224 seers per 

person per day and an average working 

season of 150 days Je Ae 3.0 
Number of people that can be employed .. 4,666,667 
Employment by rice mills, small and big .. 50,000 
Additional employment that can thus be 

provided is Pre sii 4,616,667 
At an average payment of Re. 1 per person 

per day for 150 days .. Rs. 692,560.050 


Hand-pounding of rice can thus provide additional em- 
ployment to about 4,617 lakhs of persons and ensure a 
wider and more socially significant distribution of income 
of Rs. 69 crores per year. Such a change in employment 
opportunities and in the pattern of income distribution 
can be effected by a mere change in the present methods 
of processing. 

(To be continued) 
(From Khadi-Gramodyog, November, 1954) 
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‘PRIVATE’ AND ‘PUBLIC’ SECTORS 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A few days ago, in the course of his speech, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said that the future pattern 
of the country will be broadly on socialistic lines. 
This statement reminded me of a similar declara- 
tion that he had made in 1936-37. Jawaharlalji 
had declared then that the future map of our 
national economy should be socialistic. It had 
then evoked sharp resentment of many an indus- 
trialist or capitalist of our country and they had 
come out with a statement in protest. It was then 
followed by what was called “The Bombay 
Industrialist Plan’ which declared the faith of 
the framers of the Plan that the welfare of the 
people and the Government lay in encouraging 
private enterprise. 


The second World War has changed a little 
the course and the trend of economic thought as 
also the meaning of, Socialism. The world has 
seen experiments of Socialism being carried on 
in several countries. But coming nearer home, 
we see a tremendous change between then and 
now: We are now an independent nation and 
Jawaharlalji is the Prime Minister. I do not know 
how our industrialists have received the recent 
utterance of Jawaharlalji. But it is significant 
that the above-mentioned Bombay Plan is again 
being heard in the planning world. If I remember 
aright, the reference to it came from the mouth 


_ of the Union Minister for Industry and Commerce, 


and the important part in the Second Five Year 
Plan that is being framed seems as if it is 
what is called the ‘ Private Sector’. This is how 
winds are blowing in our country. This will be 
considered as a victory of our industrialists. For 
_ on its basis they will use the schemes under the 
Plan to their benefit, and the interests of the 
common masses will be thrown in the back- 
ground, which in fact should receive the prime 
importance. 


How does this become possible? Is it that 
a particular meaning of Socialism has taken 
hold of our thinking ? What does Socialism wish 
to achieve ? Its cardinal principle is said to be 
the Government ownership of the means of 
production. That is why a question is often asked 
whether our Government will follow the same 
principle in our country. In reply it is stated that 
‘private’ sector will remain, but it will be con- 
trolled. In the Second Five Year Plan that is 
being framed there is a place for this sector and 
it will be Government’s duty and responsibility 
to find capital, resources etc. for its expansion. 
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The ‘oan will, on this basis, reap his bene- 
fits from the Plan. It is not difficult today to get 
it done by our ministers and civil servants. 


On the other hand, the ‘Public Sector’ 1s 
interpreted to mean Government sector and big 
projects such as the Sindri Factory, Air Lines, 
Arey Colony etc. are founded, and their organiza- 
tion does not differ essentially from that of 
private projects. 


If it is the aim to serve the people — ‘ pub- 
lic’, the attention should be concentrated on the 
development of industries that serve their need 
and find increasing employment for them. These 
industries are our cottage and village industries, 
agriculture and cattle-rearing. This is the public 
sector in its right sense. But we see today that 
the main work which ought to be done is side- 
tracked. I do not mean to say, this is being deli- 
berately done. No doubt it is often said that our 
ainy is to serve the poor people of the land. But 
when we begin to think for it, we are caught in 
terms of ‘ Private’ and ‘ Public’ sectors ; and the 
object which should guide our plans is forgotten 
and is given a secondary importance. The object 
is to find full’ employment for our people 
through village industries. This cannot be 
achieved by following the outmoded methods 
like a wealthy man throwing some alms to 
beggars on the street. What our Government and 
the capitalist do in what are called the ‘ Public’ 
and ‘Private’ sectars vitally affects the poor 
people and their village industries. Therefore, 
both of them shall have to formulate their pro- 
grammes in a new way and different direction. 
This is not clearly visualized. Such clarity is very 
necessary today. Words like ‘Socialism’ do not 
help to give a clear picture before the minds of 
the people, for they do not understand them. It 
should therefore be done in the language of the 
people. The problem is economic rehabilitation of 
our villages. This cannot be done by bringing 
into existence industries which drain wealth 
from villages and place it at the disposal of the 
cities. This will not add national wealth. At the 
most it may bring some more money to villages. 
But that the city people will draw away from 
them by other means. Though our commerce may 
develop and new industries may seem to come 
into being, the state of our villagers will remain 
as before. If it is the aim to increase national 
wealth, villagers must be provided with ' new 
work. 


Let Government and capitalists formulate 
their programmes in this direction and be 
prepared to adjust them if necessary in the 
light of the needs of our valees industries and 
full employment. 


11-12-54 
(From the original in Hindi) 
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GANDHIJVS LETTER TO MRS. BESANT 


[This is from Gandhiji’s archives. It is very probable 
that Mrs. Annie Besant would have replied to this letter 
to her. The archives do not have it. If the Theosophical 
Society, Madras, has a copy of the reply, we will feel 
obliged if they send it to us. 


17-12-54 1 OU Sa 


(Gandhiji’s Letter to Mrs. Annie Besant) 
13th May 1905 


Dear Madam, 


The Managers of the International Printing 
Press have sent me your letter to them regarding 
the reprint of your Bhagvad Gita. The responsi- 
bility for the advice, as to the reprint and inclu- 
sion of the’ portrait, must rest entirely on my 
shoulders. I knew that ordinarily it would not 
be considered a proper thing to reprint a book 
without the author’s permission. A gentleman 
offered to have a translation of the Bhagwad 
Gita printed for distribution among Hindu boys 
and others if the Managers printed it at cost 
price. He was also in a hurry. Reprint of your 
translation was suggested. The matter was re- 
ferred to me and after much careful thought, as 
there was no time left for reference to you, I 
advised that your translation might be reprinted 
for circulation in South Africa. I felt that the 
motive of the management was pure, in that 
when the circumstances, under which the edition 
was published, were brought to your notice you 
would overlook any apparent impropriety. Simul- 
taneously with the publication, a letter, explain- 
ing the whole of the circumstances, was sent to 
you over the signature of the Manager and Pro- 
prietor. It seems to have miscarried. We were 
all wondering why there was no letter from you, 
either of disapproval or approval. Your letter of 
27th March however explains the absence of any 
previous communication from you. As to the 
portrait, I can only say that if a mistake has been 
committed, it has arisen from excessive reverence 
for yourself. When I suggested the inclusion of 
the portrait I had in my mind the interpretation 
that was likely to be placed upon the act by some 
people, but I again felt that you would not resent 
the indiscretion, if such it was, when you came 
to know that a large number of the copies went 
to the Indian youths. Rightly or wrongly, as you 
are aware, publication of printing of such 
portraits, in sacred works, is not uncommon in 
India. Only 1,000 copies were printed. Of these 
there are perhaps not more than 200 left, and 
these are being distributed or sold now probably 
at the rate of 5 per month, and then only among 
real inquirers. 


I have now placed the whole position before 
you, and it remains for me to express my deep 
regret for the offence done to your feelings, and 
to apologize for it. If you consider that any public 
statement is necessary, or complete withdrawal 
of the book, from further circulation, or simple 


taking out of the portrait is necessary, your 
wishes shall be carried out. 


I remain, 
Dear Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. K. Gandhi 


ENDS AND MEANS 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


An European correspondent from Berlin 
asked an U.S.A. editor the following poser 
(Manas, 2-6-’54) : | 

“What would you in U.S.A. say if in a nearby 
country, say Guatemala, an army was maintained with 1 es 
Russian money with the open and admitted aim to : 
create as much trouble as possible in order, finally, to 3 
overthrow your government? But American Govern- Km 
ment officials have admitted that the Formosa Govern- 
ment and army are maintained for no other purpose 
than to create subversive movements on the Chinese 
mainland.” 


The question may well apply, in a general 
way, to the whole of U.S.A. foreign policy today, 
which, in its fanatic anti-communism, by a queer 
law of polarization, almost approximates com- 
munist methods of the ends justifying means. 


The Berlin correspondent also clearly des- 
cribed what were moral methods. To put them 
in his own words : ‘ 

“Gandhi in his evening prayers used to emphasize — 
the following five points, which could perhaps be con- — 
sidered as the essence of his life: yy 

1. I will keep to Truth. 

will not use violent means. 
will not surrender to injustice. 
will be free of fear. 

5. I will see the divine spark in-every human 
being and appeal to it.” 


And he pertinently asks whether the US. rs 
was right in using enormous sum of money “to 


finance subversive activities in the Satellite 
States and the Soviet World.” 


Mrs. Annie Besant, 
Central Hindu College, 
Benaras City. 


m= bh 
~~ 


sources who, with immoral means, conduct sub- 
versive activities. And he says: f 


“These men and women are the exact opposite os sc: 
what Gandhi thought man ought to be. Let us consider 
them in connection with his five principles: 

1. They never tell the truth; deception is their 
nourishment. 

2. They prefer violent means. wes 

3. They do not fight against injustice, but spread 
it. 

4. They create fear and mostly are full of fear . 
themselves. lee a ‘ 
5. The idea that they should think of ‘that of | 

in every other man is simply absurd. 
All this is immoral; it cannot lead to a moral 
society.” : 


God’ 


It is such unscrupled looseness about the 
means we employ to achieve desired ends, that 
is the fruitful cause of suspicion and misunder- 
standing, fear and hatred, tension and conflict in 
the world today. Can humanity commandeer 
enough moral resources to remedy it? The hope 
of peace and happiness lies in that only. 


18-10-54 : 
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VINOBA IN PURNEA—IV 
(By “ Dadu’’) 

Individuality vs. Institution 

“ How is it that you are not lending the same support 
to the Congress as Gandhiji used to do?” This question 
was put to Vinoba by a Constructive-cum-Congress 
worker. Vinoba appeared to be in a pensive mood. Our 
friend repeated the question: “While remaining outside 
the Congress you can, like Gandhiji, help it much.” 

“These times are different,” said Vinoba thoughtfully. 
“Congress is a ruling body today.” 

“T don’t think you would have accepted Congress 
Presidentship even during those days.” 

“ Of course, not! My thinking and experience lead me 
to a different conclusion.” Then after a pause Vinoba 
added, “I had also often talked with Bapu on this point. 
And he had very nearly accepted my position. My innate 
feeling is that such organizations or institutions are a defi- 
nite obstacle in the smooth growth of the individual. Once 
you get involved in them you have to yield to all weak- 
nesses and even compromise with the principles, which 
seriously hampers one’s development.” 

This pacified our friend. But I put in: 
institutions were kanchanmukta (gold-free) 
- running on bodily-labour alone ?” 

“Then that’s an entirely different thing,” remarked 
_ Vinoba. “Kanchanmukta institutions would basically 
differ from the existing ones, free from much of their 
evils.” After a little while he continued (he seemed to 
think aloud), “But an institution is an institution after 
all. For a free flight of the soul I would rather keep away 
from all of them.” 

-“ Would you then advise us also to do likewise?” 
posed in our friend. 

“It depends upon the person in question. I do not, 
however, deny the significance of institutions. Good 
institutions have a place of their own. But Bapu had a 
wonderful capacity to break institutions. No temptations 
_ could hold him. We must all develop such power.” 

This explains why Vinoba has formed no party of his 


“What if those 
and be 


own for Bhoodan Yajna work. Nor does his name appear 


on the members’ roll of any organization. He is not even 


| -amember of the Sarvodaya Samaj, established at his 
_ specific suggestion after Gandhiji’s departure. 


But this is perhaps the reason why Vinoba is able to 
obtain the goodwill of one and all. He calls all workers 
as his and insists on conveying the right thought to the 


. : people. 


_ We were at the small village of Nichitpur on Sunday, 
November 7, 1954. The business community of Nichitpur 
and the near-by localities presented him a welcome 
address in which they assured him to offer their full co- 
operation as and when required. Vinoba expressed his 

gratefulness for the said assurance. 
. Need for Large-heartedness 

Nawabganj-Pukharia was the next halt. Addressing 
the people gathered to receive him he said that mutual 
discord had been the curse of our life. The British who 
came to trade became our rulers simply because they suc- 
ceeded in creating dissensions and rupture amongst us. 
“But,” said he, “ ours is a big country. So we must have 
a large heart too. Big country and small heart cannot go 
together. We must build up ek-ras (uniform) society in 
our country. Abolition of landownership is the first step 
in this direction.” 

In his post-prayer discourse he called upon the people 
to be brave. “ Just have courage, work unitedly and make 
yourselves strong. Today everybody in the village looks after 
his or her own interests. But if you turn the village into 
a single family, it would become an impregnable fort and 
you would all be happy. I do not say that your destiny lies 
in my hands. It is in your hands, in your hands alone. I 
have come here to tell you how you can come into your 
own.” Concluding, he observed, “ The Quran teaches us 
that one must rely on God even though He is not visible. 
They only really believe who believe in the Gheb (the 


hidden one). Likewise, you are five in your home. The 
sixth one is gheb. He is not visible to the eye, but he is 
there all right. He is there as a representative of God. 
Realize his presence and follow your iman. Accordingly 
give him his share. And you have to give not only land 
but also seeds, ploughs, bullocks ete. to settle him on the 
soil.” 

As we were going to the village Kalyangaon on Tues- 

day, the local people welcomed Vinoba with an original 
song: 
“ata adtat wa stat | 
UT TWH WTA Aart i 
aaa owfaett 6 zat | 
aaat dafaam zat 


ala aiat wa aleal” 

Vinoba liked it very much. In his post-prayer address 
he called upon the people to sing this song regularly. He 
added that Bhoodan and Sampattidan must be a regular 
feature of our life. “In fact, you must transfer the owner- 
ship to the society and regard yourself as a trustee on 
behalf of the society. Otherwise, if you hoard and refuse 
to share things with others, you give rise to robbing and 
evil deeds. A miser is the father of a thief. If we behave 
as trustees, everybody will work according to his or her 
capacity and get according to his or her need.” 

Vinoba continued, “Religion does not consist in 
bathing in the Ganga or fasting during the Ramzan. 
Where there is no love, there is no God. Love must find a 
manifestation in your life.” 

India’s Way of Life and Culture 

Next day it was full-moonday as also Guru Nanak’s 
birthday. Walking down some twelve miles we reached 
Barsoi, a railway junction, at about nine. In his post-prayer 
address, dwelling on the main characteristic of the Indian 
life, Vinoba observed, “Everywhere, man has_ been 
dancing to two tunes — that of his ego (man) and that of 
the material world (sansar). So also in India. But there 
is a third thing which commands the faith of the people 
of India. It is peculiar to them. That is the atma or soul. 
Different from both ego and matter, it pervades and is 
at the basis of entire Indian life. A structure raised by 
those who build only an ego and matter and do not recog- 
nize the force of atma cannot survive. From one corner 
of India to another, one can realize this unity of the soul. 
It continues on from time immemorial. That is why India 
could face so many shocks and onslaughts and is still 
living. The background of soul and our reliance on it is 
responsible for it. You will not find such a ceaseless flow 
of faith in soul anywhere else. This is why every Indian 
believes that the same atmatatwa (vitality) resides in 
every being. Again, this is why India does not so much 
appreciate nationalism as internationalism, rather huma- 
nism.” 

Titles and Medals 

“ But,” he continued, ‘“ these days we are losing sight 
of this soul-force and giving undue importance to money 
or show. We measure everything in terms of money or 
medals. Had Tulsidas been offered a prize of, say, 
five thousand rupees or a ‘ Bharat-Ratna’ medal, would he 
have rejoiced at it ? I do not understand what has led our 
Government to introduce the system of titles or medals. 
They adore you with Padma Vibhushana medal on your 
chest on account of your services! Why ? They say, it will 
enthuse others. It only shows that our society is yet at the 
stage of a child. I know that prizes don’t help even 
children at all. But giving them to adults is fantastic! And 
specially so in our country which is built on the founda- 
tion of non-egoism. Here the greatest servant of the people 
has always regarded himself as a mere nothing. Ability or 
wisdom is measured here in terms of selflessness. If a 
learned man parades his knowledge or is conscious of it, 
he finds no place in society. Even today in India, only he 


who works without any egoism commands reverence. This’ 
is true for both Hindus and Muslims. When I worked 
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among the Meoes, I asked them whether they knew Akbar 
the Great. No, they did not. They only know Allah-O- 
Akbar! So also the Hindus don’t know Ashoka the Great, 
though they know Ashoka the tree! Both of them know 
Kabir who had no vanity at all, who regarded himself 
inferior even to an ant. This is the glorious heritage of 
ours. Those who do not realize this cannot serve India or 
raise her status. Sacrifice (tyaga) appeals to the Indian 
mind as nothing else does. Whence anybody who calls for 
sacrifice, for restraint (sanyam), for loving the neighbour 
as oneself, or for dan, strikes a responsive chord in the 
heart.” 

He closed with the words, “ More than 60 villages (the 
figure has now reached 100) have been offered in toto in 
Bhoodan. I believe that this is a conquest far greater than 
the one achieved through mass slaughter by any victor, 
like Alexander, with a huge army. They have all donated 
with love and intelligence. My reliance is on the spiritual 
element, the knowledge and perception of the soul. A 
house built with soul-rocks is bound to survive.” 

Lathi vs. Fearlessness 

As we reached Salmari on Thursday morning, school 
students welcomed Vinoba with a display of their lathis. 
This humoured him and he said, “I am very glad to see 
you all here. You are the future builders of the country. 
You have taken up lathis to look after the management. 
I am sure you would do far better if you had Mangal 
Prabhat or Gita Pravachan in your hands instead of the 
lathi. There are no better means of management or 
administration than righteous thought (sadvichar) and 
polite tongue (priya vani). Right thought prevails. I, 
therefore, want you to realize your inner strength and 
develop the power of antar-atma (soul). Of course, you 
must have a good physique. You may also know the vse 
of lathis. But these lathis cannot be our mainstay. Our real 
strength lies within. Fearless are only those who are true 
at heart, sweet in tongue, soul-reliant (atma-nishtha), who 
envy or hate none, regard none as inferior or superior to 
themselves, and see themselves (atma-roopa) in all. Only 
he is brave who can recognize the soul as distinct from 
the body. Not those who depend on outside weapons. We 
have to build the strength of the soul. If we have atma- 
jnana (knowledge of the soul) we can all get strong. 
We would then fear no arms or bombs. We would go to 
a sten gun as innocently as to an exhibition. All this 
strength is to be generated. We would fear none. We 
would frighten none”. 

India’s Social Science 

After the evening prayer Vinoba was presented with 
some garlands by the children of the locality. Then he 
began his address: “Presenting flower garlands is a 
special trait of our country. Every flower, separate in 
itself, is connected by a thread or sootra. This symbolizes 
the structure of our society. On the other hand, there 
is guldasta (a bouquet) in which flowers are tied to- 
gether and the flowers have no freedom of their own. 
This also represents a social formation. Some sociologists 
maintain that individual freedom 
the individual, who comes here for a short stay, must 
submit his interests to that of the State formed on behalf 
of the society. But according to the samaj shastra (social 
science) of our country, an individual must have faith 
in the society and should be samajparayun (sincere to the 
society) of his or her own accord: the individual must 
get every chance of development and thus social discipline 
would accrue naturally. True this thought has not been 
acted upon in a thorough manner. We should now give 
it a shape according to the call of this age. That is Sarvo- 
daya Samaj. How to achieve it? 

Two Ways 

“There are two ways: one of military and mechaniza- 
tion, the other of love and self-reliance. If we choose the 
former we will have to maintain a huge army irrespective 
of the interests of our masses, equip it heavily either by 
weapons made in the country or by those, as Pakistan 
has done, imported from abroad. We have then to be 
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camp-followers of America or Russia. If we choose the 
latter course, we will build up a sahayogi, swavalambi, 
a-virodhi (co-operative, self-sufficient and enemy-less) 
society whose unity would be its armed strength.” 

Vinoba continued, “ Today, Governments are feverishly 
raising their armies. Should this craze for bigger armies 
and more fearful instruments continue the very existence 
of man or society is in jeopardy. There is an interesting 
story in Ramayan. While in Lanka, Hanuman met a 
she-demon who threatened to devour him up. Hanuman 
grew twice as large. Then she magnified herself .four- 
times. They went on until she grew sixteen times as 
much. Then Hanuman thought of a device. Tulsidas says 
that he contracted into ati laghu roopa (a very minute 
form) and conquered his adversary. So also we have to 
ponder over whether we should also join the race with 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. of growing 16 or 32 times as 
much. This is also the age of science. We should follow 
Hanuman and adopt the minute form, i.e., we should have 
the spade in one hand and charkha in the other. We 
would then be self-sufficient in food and clothing as 
also housing. But we must not have houses like those in 
front.” (In front stood the school building where we 
encamped for the day; the rooms had bamboo and mud 
walls but were covered by corrugated iron sheets). 

“Mixed Economy ” 

Vinoba concluded, “There is little sense in having 
those sheets for roofing. I am sure that if they had 
chhappar or khaprel roofing, the boys would not have 
acquired less wisdom or knowledge under them. But 
this is regarded as high intelligence. They call it ‘mixed 
economy’—the economy of mud and corrugated iron 
sheets. These days mixing or adulteration is very much 
in fashion in our country. You cannot get anything pure. 
We have, therefore, to decide whether we should take to 
the course of hoarding and growing 16, 32, 64 or 128 times 
or that of the ‘minute form’. In the case of the former. 
we would have to ape U.S.A. or U.S.S.R., accept their 
slavery and barter our freedom. Hence I insist on build- 
ing up a swavalambi, sahayogi and a-virodhi society.” 

Need of Independent Public Work 
Sonali was the next halt. Addressing the post-prayer 


meeting there, Vinoba observed, “ From the point of view — ee. 


of public work, the people of India are in a very ele- 
mentary stage. There was a time when many workers 
came forward for public work. But now with the achieve- — 
ment of freedom, they believe that all public work is now 
to be done under Government auspices and that there is 
neither any need nor scope for independent public work 
done by dint of Jana Shakti (the self-reliant power of the — 
people). In case workers cease to work on independent — 
lines and do not contribute to the generation of Jana Shakti, 
they would be sapping the very foundations of State 
power. In a democracy, the State cannot go ahead of the 
advancements made by the people independently. Take, 
for example, the problem of education. 
learned people must produce independent specimens show- 
ing how educational institutions are to be run hereafter. 
Only then can the Government avail of them and take 
any new step. Otherwise, when everybody, from the Pre- 
sident and the Prime Minister downwards, condemns the 
current system of education, how is it to be changed and 
by whom? Those who follow the old model or pattern © 
dare not try anything new. They avoid new thinking. 
Whence of all the institutions in our country, the univer- 
sities are among the most orthodox and conservative. The 
learned fraternity is prepared for changing a comma here 
or a para there, but not for any basic alteration. If old 
education is to go, experiments of new one must be carried 
out.” 
Bhoodan and Politics 

He continued “Some people imagine that Bhoodan bids 
farewell to all politics. They ask me that if eminent per- 
sonalities like Shri Jayaprakash Narayan give up politics, 
what of the future? One of them went so far as to say 
that Shri Jayaprakash has taken to sannyas or asceticism. 


Intelligent and ae 


the administrative machinery of the State. 
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They do not realize that there is no aspect of putin life 
that is not included in the ‘non-violent revolution based 
on Bhoodan Yajna and with village industries as its main- 
stay’. Does it not include politics? In fact, this revolu- 
tion seeks to root out the current politics altogether. These 
days bye-elections are in fashion. They are a mere replica 
of the Western pattern. Otherwise, I do not find any poli- 
tical wisdom in them. The Congress takes so much inte- 
rest in them as if its citadel will fall down without partici- 
pating in them. The P.S.P. behaves as thoughtlessly. 
They.do not feel that five years’ continuous work among 
the people is far more important and fruit-bearing than 
these little fights. In truth, both are power-mad. While 
one of them is power-holder, the other is power-aspirant. 
Elections seem to be at the centre of all their activities. 

“There are three tenses in grammar; past, present 
and future. Likewise there are three periods in the gram- 
mar of these parties: pre-election, election and post-elec- 
tion. There is no fourth and they are supremely unaware 
of the great Ghost of Time. They fail to grasp that 
strength lies not in politics but in samaj shastra or social 
evolution. When Lokamanya Tilak was asked what port- 
folio he would take up after Swaraj, he replied, ‘I would 
like to be a professor of mathematics or shall study the 
Vedas.’ So long as a country is not free, all strength 
must be concentrated in politics or in securing political 
power. But once the latter is attained every effort must 


be directed towards the achievement of social and econo- 
mic revolution. Hence if you feel that strength lies merely 
in capturing political power, I must then say that you 
have missed the secret of Swarajya. You should, there- 
fore, understand that those who offer life for the new 
_ Bhoodan-Yajna-based non-violent revolution in India do 
not at all give up politics. They aim at breaking it up. 
What does the sun do? It does not fritter itself by shining 
among the various stars in the sky. It comes only to 
eliminate them out. Similarly, the Bhoodan movement 
seeks to wipe off the present party-differences and 
establish, what I call, Lokaniti or popular polity.” 
Real Socialism 

Vinoba concluded, “Pandit Nehru has recently ob- 
served that the picture of the future India before him is 
of the socialist variety. But our Socialism would have 
to be different from that of the world, which is essentially 
constitutional. The Socialists of Britain differ little from 
the Conservatives and both equally aspire for capturing 
They do not 
work on the basis of independent Jana Shakti. This is 
possible only when the present values are replaced by new 
ones. Hence Bhoodan is rot a movement of charity or 
It is one of ‘Love-power’. It, 
therefore, includes political affairs in their true sense and 
works at setting up Lokaniti after knocking out what 
is regarded as ‘ politics’ today.” 

Chanapur was the last halt of the week. On our way 
we stopped for a few minutes at Durgaganj. There was 
a huge gathering, specially of women. The sun was just 
rising on the eastern horizon. The sight gladdened Vinoba’s 
heart and he began to recite Veda-mantras. In his brief 
speech he expressed the hope that those who had donated 
land would take to the service of the poor. 

Man vs. Nature 


Perhaps the morning scene enthralled Vinoba all the 
day. He began his post-prayer discourse thus, ‘ Man can- 
not define God precisely. He has tried to describe Him 
by different names. One of them is ‘ Anand-swaroopa’ 
(Joy-incarnate). This is regarded as a distinguishing trait 
of God. We also realize Him in the great Nature, which 
is as much joyous. Yet there is so much misery in our 
life. They even go so far to say that life is a misery. 
Then why this antagonism between God or His creation 
and man?” Vinoba went on to explain that it was due 
to the simple fact that man goes against the laws of 
nature. He grows tobacco instead of corn; he extracts 
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wine out of sweet grapes; he keeps awake till midnight ; 
he has reduced marriage to a screen on his ‘ durachar’ 
(ill conduct) ; he has created so many differences of high 
and low, rich and poor; while thieves rob at night, he 
robs his brethren in open daylight; he thrives on others’ 
misfortune or misery. Hence all this disaster. Vinoba 
concluded, ‘“‘ Bhoodan Yajna is in keeping with our genius, 
our nature. It follows God’s law. In the Quran there is a 
chapter on ‘iron’. The Prophet says that God produced 
iron in order to test man whether he turns it into sword 
to kill others or into ploughshares to cultivate land and 
produce wealth. But man has so misused this iron that 
he has endangered even his own existence. Therefore, 
the reason of the existing misery lies neither with God, 
nor with His creation, but with us. Bhoodan Yajna seeks 
to build the society anew, establish brotherhood and ex- 
tend fellowship and co-operation.” 
We are for one more week in Purnea district. 
11-12-54 


BHOODAN FIGURES 
(Up to 10-12-’54) 
S.N. State Total Collection Total Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 
1. Assam 1,692 — 
2. Andhra 20,361 _— 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,16,819 65,997 
4. Orissa TA 207 708 
5. Karnatak 2,180 239 
6. Kerala 28,032 — 
7. Tamilnad 28,259 316 
8. Gujarat 36,170 942 
9. Delhi 9,245 58 
10. Punjab 10,1438 — 
11. Bengal 6,889 254 
12.-> Bihar 21,27,268 1,616 
13. Madhya Pradesh 80,481 7,638 
14. Maharashtra 15,480 — 
15. Madhya Bharat 62,412 — 
16. Mysore 4,390 -= 
17. Rajasthan 3,25,374 5,842 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 5,656 331 
19. Saurashtra 41,000 — 
20. Himachal Pradesh 1,900 — 
21. Hyderabad 1,03,706 21.027 
22. Bombay 123 - 
Total 35,42,787 1,04,968 
Entire Villages received in Bhoodan 
(Acres) 
1. Uttar Pradesh 1 
2, Orissa 74 
oe spinor ma ty 
4. Hyderabad 2 
94 ; 
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VINOBA LEAVES PURNEA 


(By “ Dadwu’’) 
At the Sarvodaya Ashram 
On 15th November we were at Ranipatra; we encamp- 


_ ed at the Sarvodaya Ashram, founded two years ago by 


Shri Baidyanath Prasad Chaudhury. It was the annual 
day of the Ashram. Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, the 
silent servant of Bengal, had been specially invited to 
preside over the occasion. In his presidential address, 
Prafulla Babu remarked, “Shri Baidyanath Bhai has con- 
fined his work to 16 villages. I would like each resident 
of this area to enjoy the same food as Baidyanath Bhai 
does. This is his test. Should he do so much in five 
years, he gets a pass.” Prafulla Babu also declared that 
from February next, he too would leave the city of Cal- 
cutta and settle down in a village to work on Sarvodaya 
lines among brother-farmers. He closed with the words, 
“May God vouchsafe us such wisdom as we may go near 
Him”. 

Then followed Vinoba’s speech in which he remarked, 
“Shri Prafulla Babu has made public his resolve. Now 
he would sit in a village and try to found Sarvodaya 
Samaj. You must know that he was once the Chief 
Minister of Bengal. Those of you who read the papers 
might be knowing that recently the Prime Minister of 
Israel has resigned his post. He works on land in a village 
and spends his time in the service of the people. Such 
persons who go to the countryside to raise the moral life 
there as also their own do not get a smaller opportunity 
of public service than a Prime Minister. And many of 
us who talk of service really exploit. We are, therefore, 
required to raise up our own moral standard. So doing, 
we render as great a service as any Prime Minister.” He 
expressed the hope that such Ashrams would put before 
the people the sample of Gramraja and Ramaraja. 

Way to Sarvodaya 

He continued, “ Prafulla Babu, fresh from Europe and 
America, told you that people are better fed and clothed 
there than in India. Well, all those things are possible 
here. But plenty of food alone will not serve our pur- 
pose. There was enough food in Ravan’s Lanka but it 
could not be called Ayodhya. Give first and then take. 
Feed first and then eat. Then only there would be Sarvo- 
daya. What does the mother do? She cares earlier for 
the children than for her own self. She does not argue 
that she must have the first share for the children depend 
on her. We have to incorporate this thing in the whole 
society. An increase in mere food and clothing can 
produce a Lanka but not a Heaven. For that one must 
have God together with Lakshmi or wealth.” 

Wealth and Compassion 

Vinoba coneluded, “There is enough wealth in 
Europe today. And much more in America. But love or 
compassion is not there. Compassion-less wealth will 
generate devilish strength. Wealth together with com- 
passion will yield anand or joy. Even if you are poor, 
share it with others. Suppose there is less food, enough 
only for four in a house consisting of six members. Then 
your feeding those four will be called ‘rationalization’. 


-Those other two would be bluntly told: ‘We would give 
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you only when we have more.’ But this is not our way. 
If we are six, all the six will eat though each may get 
less. Hence the primary thing is daya (compassion), while 
Lakshmi is secondary. Some people maintain that a talk 
of distribution in face of shortage is meaningless and that 
the problem is of production alone. I regard it as a wrong 
idea. Both production and distribution should go hand 
in hand, In case they do not, we must first concentrate 
on equal distribution. This is done in every home. We 
have to do in the village what we do in the home. And 
this is Sarvodaya.” 
Unemployment 

We were at Vinodpur on the 16th. In his post-prayer 
speech, Vinoba lamented that manual work was looked 
down upon in India. “There was,” said he, “a popular 
proverb here 


wa faara, (agriculture is the best profession, com- 
merce is lower, service is the lowest, while beggary 
But today service (chakari) is regarded 
as the best. They do want to educate their children 
today, not in order that they may read the Ramayana, 
the Quran or the Gita, but in order that they may be 
spared from manual labour and do clerical jobs. But 
where are the jobs ?. So they wander from place to place 
and resemble the fabled dog of the washerman. Our 
youths neither get a job nor can they work at home, 
Consequently they chy aloud and abuse the Government, 
The Government is thereby frightened to realize that un- 
employment must be removed. The Government feels that 
there is no unemployment in the countryside, there 
being work enough in the fields, and that the unemploy- 
ment is merely an urban disease. But the truth is other- 
wise. There is tremendous unemployment or under-em- 
ployment in the villages. They, however, are not able 
to make a noise. The Government, therefore, worries 
about the city noise-makers, And to remove this unem- 


ployment it starts more schools (or new factories of unem- 


ployment ?). Would unemployment decrease at all that 
way ? He pointed out that unless three things were ac- 
complished conditions could not improve or change. They 
are (i) land redistribution, (ii) revival of village industries 
and (iii) change in the system of education. 

Next day we encamped at Katihar, the famous railway 
junction on the North East Railway. Sixty-six labourers 
there have signed the Sampattidan pledge and are utilizing 
their Sampattidan in purchase of Khadi. 


Democracy and Sarvodaya 


In his post-prayer address, Vinoba placed the essence 
of the Sarvodaya thought before the vast assemblage. 
“These days,” said he, “we have taken to democracy 
wherein is reflected the rule of the majority. But this 
also seems to be insufficient now. Democracy must repre- 
sent the will of one and all. Thus a new idea, called 
Sarvodaya, is there before the people. Sarvodaya goes 
far ahead the current notion of general democracy. It 
envisages a new social order in which minimum power 
resides at the centre and the village, at the lowest rung 
of the ladder, looks after its affairs itself. There would be 
no exploitation and everyone would feel it to be his or 
her own Government. These days absence of war is 
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regarded as peace. But peace really connotes absence of 
fear. There would be peace only when no part of the 
world is atraid of or exploited by any other part. Sarvo- 
daya, therefore stresses upon the necessity of changing the 
present socio-economic structure. Not that there was ho 
love or kindness in the people so far. These qualities have 
always been there. But the society is not built on them. 
It is built on hoarding and rivalry wherein each is anxious 
for himself or herself alone. The trader earns money by 
robbing. Occasionally he does offer some charity to the 
poor. But he is not prepared to wipe out poverty itself. 
The horse-owner may be willing to treat his“horse affec- 
tionately, but the two would ever remain in different 
categories. Likewise, the rich are not prepared to live as 
one with the poor. Sarvodaya seeks to eliminate this 
difference altogether. It says that all have equal right. 
This is the foundation.” 
English Education 

Kumaripur was the next halt. At 9 a.m. Vinoba met 
the Jivandan workers of Purnea district. They remained 
with us for three days from Katihar onwards. During 
his evening discourse, Vinoba lamented the fifteen years’ 
lease of life given to the English language. “But this 
thing,” he remarked, “cannot last long. The people will 
shortly recoil. They will find that those whom they took 
to be learned were devoid of any sense. The public will 
throw them off. Strange are those educated folk! In place 
of looking at the stars in the sky at night, they gaze at 
pictures on the screen and yet call them ‘stars’! Again 
they decorate their houses with paper-flowers ! Now what 
can these people who delight in paper-flowers do in the 
villages ? What is then the use of their education? ‘The 
irresistible conclusion is: utterly futile. I would, therefore, 


-ask you not to be led away by these so-called learned , 


people. Those of you who have faith in the Bhoodan 
Yajna mission should devote yourselves to it with single- 
minded sincerity and you will be able to change the face 
of the country.” 

19th November was our last day in the Purnea dis- 
trict. We stayed at Manihari. On reaching the place, 
Vinoba was given a warm welcome. In reception they 
sang Kabir’s famous song: a 

“eat et, 2a fre F0” 

(I am not to stay here, this is not my home). 

Vinoba was in good humour. He began, “ True that 
I am not to stay here. For I have to leave this village 
tomorrow morning. But I do not feel that this is not my 


home. I feel that this is my home. I also know that I 


am not to stay long. This is but a yatra (journey). In 
between we encamp at certain places. Sometimes for 50 
years, at others 60, or for 70 years or so. These days, 
however, I encamp for a day only. I do not feel attach- 
ment to any place. Nor do I feel any disgust for it. I 
meet every day new faces, new scenes, new experiences, 
new darshan. Whence there is neither any asakti 
(attachment) nor virakti (detachment). Then what is in 
between ? That is bhakti (divotion). Those who feel this 
world as their own get attached to it. Those who are 
disgusted at it become detached from it. But such is my 
life these days that there is no scope either for attach- 
ment or detachment. I can only do bhakti.” 
Land Belongs to All 

He went on to add, “This bhajan of Kabir teaches 
us that whatever is there in this world belongs to all. This 
house is not mine. It belongs to all. This land is not 
mine. It belongs to all. So leave this ‘I— mine’ and take 
to ‘we—ours’.” He asked them not to be led away by 
the fear of law. They need not transfer their lands in the 
name of their relatives. That would break up the joint- 
family system, the pride of Bihar. He called upon them 
to donate one-sixth of the family-land and also one Jivan- 
dani worker from every family. He closed with the signi- 
ficant remarks, “'Two years ago, when representatives of 
zamindars saw me I assured them that if they made 
common cause with this movement, legal enactments 
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could be held up. Even today I am prepared to say that 
if you donate generously and part with your one-sixth for 
the poor, there would be no need of law. Lawmakers 
have no pleasure to make such laws. How long can they 
afford to pay compensation? Even then, it won’t do. It 
countenances litigation. Troubles crop up from village to 
village. There is yet chance now. Should you offer 32 
lakhs of acres of good cultivable land by the next Sarvo- 
daya Sammelan, March 1955, it would greatly affect the 
Government. The law can be stopped if every landholder 
donates one-sixth of his land. And Bihar’s lead in this 
direction would enlighten the whole country, nay, the 
whole world.” 
Need of Vanaprastha Ashram 

In the noon there was a meeting of the workers of 
the district. They had collected about 100 acres of land 
after their last meeting at Forbesganj (besides the daily 
collections at Vinoba’s camping places). The post-prayer 
address was very touching. Vinoba observed, “ At a cer- 
tain period in life, both husband and wife must give up 
the responsibility of the house, entrust the same to the 
grown up children, live like brother and sister, and take 
to a life of public service. If they do not do it, the evolu- 
tion of the soul is blocked up. This religious duty now 
rarely found, was taught by our ancestors. They called it 
Vanaprastha. The shastras enjoin upon all who attain 
the grand-fatherly status to abandon their homes and de- 
vote themselves to educating the society. There is plenty 
of work of education in our country today. But good and 
experienced teachers are not available. In case we had 
Vanaprasthi teachers — who have had profound experien- 
ces in the domain of trade or industry, administration or 
public affairs, political parties or social organizations, who 
have glorious attainments to their credit, they would 
impart such a training to their children and youths as 
none else can. If it so happened tomorrow that capable and 
experienced hands relieved Pandit Nehru of his responsi- 
bilities, and he took to teaching children, then a first-hand 
knowledge of him—his bravery and achievements will 
turn heroes out of them. Suppose, for instance, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan were to hecome a free man tomorrow and take to 


public service — he is doing public service even today, but ~ 


if he does it as an absolutely free man with no burdens — 
it would enthuse new life in the villages. A new chaitanya 
(glow) will shine out. Had Napoleon conducted a school 
during his last days what great warriors he would have 
produced ! Society progresses onward when people after re- 
linquishing their burden take to universal (vyapak) service. 

“T have given instances of those who are busy in 
public work. If they were relieved of office responsibilities, 
they can do greater things. Be that as it may, if one elder 
from every household were to charge the children with the 
house work and come out for social service, we would get 
crores of public servants for work in our five lakhs of 
villages. All their intelligence and strength would be put 
to fair trial. 

“ After discharging his duties of various positions and 
posts, one should renounce them all at a certain stage and 
go to meet man as man and identify himself with others. 
Then will disappear the gulf which we find today between 
the leaders and the people as also the obstacles blocking 
our progress. It is an important thing deserving serious 
attention. I will give you the instance of one greater than 
any in modern India. I refer to Manu Maharaj. Tulasidas 
in his Ramayana says that Manu ably ruled his kingdom 
and conducted things very well. But he felt that a conti- 
nued stay on the throne would retard his growth. So he 
gave up all and Tulasidas reminds us that he gave up 
against the will of everybody and all kith and kin. He 
sought spiritual wisdom and got it. Consequently, we 
had the incarnation of Ramachandra. This happens only 
when man cuts off all chains and merges himself into the 
Great Being. This largeness of heart, this party-less-ness 
would have to be cultivated and developed by us. Our best 
men would have to cut off the shell of limited responsi- 
bilities. Only then will our country rise up.” 
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Vinoba continued, “I am not talking of sannyasa. That 
is much higher thing and far more advanced. I only plead 
for limitless activity in place of the limited one.” 

He concluded, “Like the everflowing Ganga, we 
should ceaselessly strive to serve the society. That Ganga 
is there in every heart. We have only to clear off the 
external coverings. Where is “society” in our India? 
Society has certain traits. Merely living together does not 
make a society, even as those on the window of a booking 
office do not. They only clamour for their ticket, irrespective 
of all others. We would have a society only when there is 
one heart. A thousand bodies and one heart would make 
a village. A thousand bodies and a thousand hearts charac- 
terize a jungle, not human habitation. Crores of bodies and 
one heart would make the country. So let us wash off our 
malice and ill-will and be one at heart. Bhoodan Yajna is 
an endeavour in that direction.” 


Leaving Purnea 

Shri Baidyanath Babu then rose up and in pathetic 
words apologized for the inconvenience caused to Vinoba 
and his party. He assured that the seed sown by Vinoba 
in Purnea district would grow into a mighty tree leading 
to the establishment of a new order. 

On Saturday morning we left Manihari, went across a 
branch of the Kosi on foot and then reached the shore of 
the holy Ganga. Vinoba was crossing it for the eighth 
time in Bihar. The sun was about to rise. It was a majestic 
scene. A boat took us to the other shore in the Bhagalpur 
district. We walked down to Bakarpur. Vinoba was for one 
day again in this district after lapse of a year and two 
days. 

Addressing the assemblage gathered to receive him, 
he laid bare his heart, “ After the lapse of one year I come 
here again, and that too for one day only. Tomorrow I 
enter the district of Santhal Parganas where I spend a 
month. Then, I go around the Manbhum district for a 
few days. And then leave Bihar on the Ist January next. 
I cannot say when it will be possible for me to come to 
Bihar again. The whole of the country is to be covered. 
Should He so will, my walking tour shall continue. As 
long as He keeps strength in me this {is to go on.” 

Next day we enter the Santhal Parganas. 

17-12-54 


“ Ambar Charkha ” 

The resolution passed by the Sarva Seva 
Sangh meeting held at Sevagram on 26-27 
November 1954, is given below: , 

“ An experiment on a wheel has been going on for 
the last five years to improve and make it more speedy 
on the lines suggested by Shri Ekambarnath under the 
auspices formerly of All-India Spinners Association and 
now under the auspices of Sarva Seva Sangh. It has 
now reached a stage when it can be utilized from 
production point of view and for achieving self-suffi- 
ciency in life. Therefore the experiment should be 
carried on further and should be tested in actual fields. 
It should be experimented upon in some villages, parti- 
cularly in villages donated in Bhoodan from the view- 
point of self-sufficiency on personal and village basis. 
Meanwhile the experiment should continue with a view 
to make the wheel more simple and cheap. This should 
be done through the Sarva Seva Sangh.” 

From the text of the resolution it is clear 
that the wheel is accepted on an experimental 
basis only. It is now necessary to make experi- 
ments on the wheel in more extensive field than 
experiment rooms. Such experiments therefore 
will be carried on under the auspices and super- 
vision of the Sarva Seva Sangh in families, insti- 
tutions and villages for making them self-suffi- 


cient in cloth needs. \ 
A. VY. Sahasrabuddhe, 


Secretary, 
All-India Sarva Seva Sangh 


LIFE AND LABOUR IN VILLAGES 
(By Sangu Ganesan) 


This is harvest season in the village. For an 
acre of paddy ordinarily four men and six 
women are employed in reaping and men are 
paid three half measures and women two half 
measures as wages, irrespective of the time 
taken. This is called agreement arappu. If 
labour is given ragi gruel at noon, they are to be 
at work till late in the evening, which will work 
out to about one and a half acres per day. But 
what happens is this: 

Nearly four times the number get into the 
fields for mowing in which case the gruel is not 
supplied and the standard wage of three half 
measures for four men and two for six women 
per acre is divided among all the labour. Those 
who feel they will not get even quarter of a 
measure as wages stay away. Such is the compe- 
tition solidarity and fellow-feeling among labour. 
What is true of this village is true of almost all 
villages round about Pichhivakkam. The lesson 
one can learn is that small people willingly share 
among themselves even any small quantity of 
wages in kind forgoing the gruel. That is the 
bright side of life. 

It is these half-starved people that are 
expected to contribute labour free for work 
under the Five Year Plan. Circumstanced as they 
are, is it wrong if these people ask for wages for 
any work they might do? Is it not a sin to ask 
such people for free labour? Do they not work 
hard and produce ? Do they get their due ? What 
guarantee is there to save them from being 
exploited ? What has the Five Year Plan to offer 
to these people in return for any free labour they 
might give to the State? 

In Japan the employed go back to rural 
parts. In India it is the reverse. In 1951 the vil- 
lage had a population of over 2,000, today it is 
only 1,114. Over 800 had left the village for the 
towns from this village alone. Can the cities 
solve the problem of these migrators ? 

Now to the other side. The village is unorga- 
nized, has no resistance to famine and has not 
developed a mouthpiece to speak and safeguard 
its rights. A villager is willing to work, yet he 
is inherently unco-operative. The villages are the 
abode of ignorance, illiteracy, factions etc. which 
is the result of age-long neglect. The Government 
propaganda has not reached him at all. 

I would like to end this letter with what 
Gandhiji wrote thirty years ago: 

“The village work frightens us. We who 
are town-bred find it trying to take to village 
life. Our bodies in many cases do not respond 
to the hard life. But it is a difficulty which we 
have to face boldly even heroically, if our 
desire is to establish Swaraj for the people, not 
substitute one class rule by another which 
may be even worse.” 


Let the town-bred ponder over these lines. 
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THE THIRD SECTOR OF OUR ECONOMY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


The Indian Parliament has decided that the 
ultimate pattern of our society will be socialist. 
What it will mean in the actual life of the com- 
mon man or the villager in India is not described. 
Socialism in the West has been an urban or 
urbanizing doctrine. One does not know what 
sort is going to be brought to us. 

Again Socialism has been a difficult term to 
define. It has been so in Europe, its birth-place. 
There its meaning has taken the shape and colour 
of the ideology of those that undertook to bring 
it in. It assumed various names like Marxism, 
Fabianism, Leninism, Stalinism, Nationalist 
Socialism etc. in course of its development. I hope 
we will not be running in for such variegated 
isms or interpretations when we decide to use the 
word Socialism as our objective. It would have 
been better if a.simpler word from our own 
language had been adopted; that would have 
been easily understood by the common man. 

The term Socialism polarizes our thought 
into two extremes —‘ private’ and ‘ public’ sec- 
tors. On one side the Government declares itself 
-as the “ ultimate custodian, in a democratic set- 


Bs up, of the public interest ”, and assumes the role 


of a public sector. Hence it aims to nationalize 
“certain basic industries vital to the economic 
life of the country and to a certain extents its 
security ”. The oho contin tay is conventionally held 
to constitute the “ private” sector. 

The food and cloth industries which supply 
us our basic needs, according to the definitions 
obtaining at present, belong to the private sector. 
Thus, for example, the cloth-mill or the rice-mill 


or the oil-mill as also the poor man’s handloom 


and the Charkha or the Ghani or the Dhenki are 
of the ‘private’ sector and hence equal in the 
eyes of the Government, even though the former 
are thriving at the cost and utter ruination of 
the latter. Which means that a large mass of our 
people is continuously being deprived of their 
life-sustaining labour. 

How is this clash of capital and labour or of 
man and machine in the private-sector to be 
mitigated ? Does this not become a public ques- 
tion ? Will not evasion of this big question by 
Government amount to tacitly siding with big 
private business as against the poor man’s simple 
life and labour ? 

The Prime Minister in the course of the 
debate in the Parliament averred that the biggest 
private sector in the country was the private 
sector of the peasant and his small land-holdings. 
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What does this mean in a democratic set-up? 
Does it not mean that this biggest sector is the 
chief and truly national sector for the Govern- 
ment to attend to? Surely it is not a public sec- 
tor in the sense that it may be state-owned or 
nationalized. Unlike this, the mills can be state- 
owned, and this can easily be done if only the 
Government wills to do it. As far as we know, it 
does not wish it. In which case, the question 
arises, what attitude should Government adopt 
regarding the mill industry and this great and 
decentralized small-scale industrial sector of our 
life ? 

The problem requires a distinct approach 
and special attention. Just as there are heavy 
industries which are considered fit to be included 
in the public sector, here is another distinct class 
of industries which must be considered as basic 
and of vital need for the life of the community. 
These chiefly pertain to food and cloth needs of 
the community. They are what we generally des- 
cribe as our home- and village- industries. 
Science as it is understood today has not cared to 
touch and help them and they are allowed to be 
displaced, without any idea of responsibility of 
compensation, by the power-mills. 

Really speaking, these industries form a third 
sector of our economy, the first two being the 
Government-owned public sector and the big- 
business-owned capitalistic private sector. The 
massive small-scale rural industries sector is a 
third one, entirely of a different order from the 
first two. The planning that forgets to take note 
of this most vital and important sector — the 
largest and the most consequential sector as 
affecting the life and employment of the vast 
majority of our people,— will invite its own 
dcom, unless it is going to be imposed on the 
people by the might of an armed Government in 
alliance with capitalism. 

Therefore, the Socialism that is sought to be 
the future pattern of our society will have to be 
a new thing suited to our peculiar needs. It 
should consider the following three spheres : 

(i) Socialization of the basic needs indus- 
tries of the community, i.e. decentralizing our 
food and cloth industries by making them home 
industries of our village population. 

(ii) Nationalization, which is really speak- 
ing bureaucratization of heavy industries like 
iron and steel etc. and key services of the com- 
munity like railway, transport, Post, banking, 
mining etc. And, 

(iii) 
function, under well-defined conditions and con- 


trol in public interest, along with the public 
sector. 


The first sphere is being invaded and en- 
gulfed by the third today. The first is made up 
of those who are the poorest, the weakest, and 
the most neglected, though the largest. 
The third sphere fears the second, and wishes 


Allowing certain private interests to 
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to thrive on the neglect of the first by the 
Government. Unless our new plan takes note of 


this big factor in our economic conditions, it is 
difficult to imagine how we can remove unem- 
ployment or raise the standard of our village life 
and have a really socialist society. 


The villager needs to be an economically 
Independent unit of our society. It will not do 
to reduce him to the status of a mere wage- 
earner in the scheme of western pattern of indus- 
trialism that seems to govern the ideology of the 
vocal sections of our intelligentsia. Therefore, the 
question of this chief sector of our economy, 
which is the peculiarity of our special conditions, 
deserves to be noted as the topmost question in 
our economic and social planning. We cannot 


neglect it without jeopardizing the growth of 


democracy and freedom in India. 
25-12-54 


PASTEURIZED MILK 
To 
The Editor of Harijan 


It is reported in Bombay newspapers today 


that the Government of Bombay will shortly 


bring a Bill in our Legislative Council for com- 
pulsory pasteurization of milk in Bombay. But 
the London Health Review editorially writes: 
“He who pasteurizes good milk is a fool and he 
who pasteurizes bad milk is a rogue.” People 
in all parts of India should be’ told that 
Dr. M. Stopes who is a duly qualified registered 
British medical practitioner of England says in 
London Daily Mirror newspaper : 


“A chain of circumstances has resulted in a recent 
push for pasteurization which is an acute menace not 
only to your boy but to everyone in the country. Big 
commercial interests are behind pasteurization. Only 
individual effort stands up against it; so naturally the 
public is being made ready to accept what I quite 
seriously describe as a pernicious poison. It may not 
injure you rapidly, but it will do so in due course. 


“That pasteurized milk does not even go honestly 
bad is one of its dangers. When fresh milk goes bad 
you know at once that it is bad by its taste and smell. 
But pasteurized milk does not go honestly bad like 
that, and take it from me that anything which does 
not go honestly bad is never honestly good at any time. 
Commercial interests are of course pushing for pasteu- 
rization for, to them, it means the legalized right to 
sell stale milk. After pasteurization it is supposed to 
be ‘safe’. It is not. I quite sincerely describe it as a 
pernicious poison. Your son needs really safe milk, 
healthy milk that is fresh, uncontaminated milk. You, 
his parents are the only people who can insist on his 
getting it by insisting that the nation’s milk supply 
should be from really healthy, happily contented cows. 
You cannot get the right kind of milk from animals 
tortured as they are under stall-fed conditions at pre- 
sent. This will raise a fierce outcry, I expect. But I 
mean what I say.” 


After quoting from the Medical Officer of 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and referring to the Mon- 
treal outbreak of typhoid due to pasteurized milk, 
Dr. Stopes continues: | : 
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“ Officially, the medical profession has joined in the 
shout of the commercial crowd for pasteurized milk. 
But do not be persuaded into thinking that the medical 
profession as a whole approves of it. It does not, and 
some of the more important and experienced medical 
men of the day show that pasteurization is prejudicial. 
One of the leading tuberculosis specialists whom I have 
fought on other grounds ‘is on the right side in this 
matter, Iam glad to see. He asks a pertinent question: 
‘Why should there be no alternative between conta- 
minated milk and the pasteurized product of the com- 
PINES 7.775. sai 


There is a considerable volume of evidence 
against pasteurization of milk. Tuberculosis 
germs have repeatedly been found in pasteurized 
milk. Other bacilli alleged to be dangerous have 
been found in milk pasteurized in the most up- 
to-date plant. 


Dr. Sir Arnold Wilson has pointed out in A 
London Times newspaper that Toronto city, 
where almost all the milk is pasteurized, has a 
much higher infantile death-rate than Vancouver 
where almost all the milk drunk is raw. 
Pasteurized milk is dangerous to health. Robbed 
of valuable constituents pasteurized milk may 
breed incurable diseases. 


In view of what is stated above regarding 
the dangers of pasteurized milk, it is to be hoped 
for good health of the people of Bombay that the ~ 
Government of Bombay will abandon their plan — 
for compulsory pasteurization of milk. Other Pro- _ 
vinces of India will also benefit from information _ 
given above against pasteurization of milk. Raw 
milk is healthy and good to drink. ow 

54, Wodehouse Road, 
Colaba, Bombay Sorabji R. Mistri 
[I also draw the attention of the reader to the follow- = 
ing articles that appeared in this journal before: 
1. ‘Pasteurizing vs. Boiling of Milk’ By Om Prakash, 
8-5-'54, 2. ‘ Limitations of Pasteurized Milk’, By V.G.D, 
10-7-'54 and 3. ‘ Pasteurization and Centralized Milk Trade’, S a 
By S. C. Ray and K. K. Iya, 21-8-'54. ae 


26-12-54 M. Pl 


A Note of Encouragement 
To the Editor, 
- Harijan 


I want to write you a note of encouragement, — 


I have been reading Harijan for two years 
and more. It is the most heartening publication 
I know. It constantly renews one’s faith in his — 
fellow men, and consistently builds on the spiri- — 
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tual forces in man and nature. | 
Increasingly here people are looking to India 28 
to pronounce the moral judgment on the per- oe 


plexities of mankind in these days, and I like to 
think of Harijan as the genuine voice of India. 


My best wishes to you.and God bless you and ~ 
your work. 
23-10-’54, 

Wayne, Pennsylvania 


Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. LESTER 
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HAND-POUNDING INDUSTRY AND 
GOVERNMENT 


(By Economicus) 


(Continued from the last issue) 

The Planning Commission recognized the economic 
and social significance of the hand-pounding industry and 
for its development recommended the stoppage of further 
expansion of capacity of the large-scale industry, and, in 
the interests of better nutrition and larger employment, 
suggested the gradual replacement of the huller type of 
mills by hand-pounding. 

Review of Policy 

Under the Defence of India Rules and later under the 
Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act 1946 the Cen- 
tral Government have been issuing from time to time, 
directions to State Governments regarding the extent of 
polishing of rice and the need to license the establishment 
of rice mills. In 1946 and again in 1948, Central Govern- 
ment issued specific orders banning polishing of rice. On 
the basis of their investigation into the consequences of 
polishing of rice in 1949 the Centre revised their earlier 
orders in 1950 and recommended relaxation of the ban to 
permit polishing of rice upto 4 per cent. The complete 
decontrol of rice in July 1954 nullified all other previous 
orders and made unrestricted polishing by mills possible. 
The amendment of the Rice (Removal of Control) Order 
in August 1954 has not, however, clarified the basic issues, 
particularly as the Ministry of Food and Agriculture con- 
siders education rather than legislation as the appropriate 
method of popularizing the consumption of under-polished 
rice. 5 

Licensing 

Moreover, policies of State Governments regarding the 
licensing of mills in their respective jurisdiction to check 
their number and/or to prevent expansion in capacity, or 
control of the extent of polishing of rice and developing 
the hand-pounding industry, have been neither uniform 
nor always adequate. While some States introduced a 
licensing system for rice mills and regulated polishing of 
rice by mills, some others had no restrictions at all and 
some other permitted the establisment of a large number 
of small mills on the ground that they provided imme- 
diate relief to refugee population. 

As a result of these regional differences in approach 
and policy, the All-India Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, in their resolution of May 29, 1953 suggested that 
the Central Government should assume adequate powers 
through suitable legislation to ensure uniformity in policy 
in all States regarding (1) Complete ban on huller type 
of mills and (2) prevention of the establishment of new 
sheller type mills and also of the expansion of their res- 
pective existing capacity. They further decided to request 
the State Governments (1) to establish co-operative of 
hand-pounders to enable them to benefit from the deve- 
lopment programmes of the Board and (2) to have their 
procured paddy processed through these co-operatives. 

The recent amendment of the Constitution to vest 
permanently in the Centre powers to control essential 
commodities such as food-stuffs, raw cotton and raw jute, 
provides the appropriate legislative background to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Planning Commission 
and the Board. 

The Perspective 

In an under-developed country wishful of economic 
development through socially significant methods, educa- 
tion and legislation have their respective roles to play. 
While education is designed to develop the right perspec- 
tive over a period of time, legislation is to provide imme- 
diately appropriate conditions for the effective operation 
of development measures. The view of the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture that education is necessary to en- 
courage consumption of under-polished rice serves to em- 
phasize that legislation alone will not achieve the desired 
end. To revive and develop hand-pounding of rice at a 
,rate commensurate with social needs, legislative prohibi- 
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tion of machine-milling, consistent with the capacity of 
hand-pounding industry to replace it, on the one hand, 
and education and propaganda to familiarize the popula- 
tion with the true facts about the two methods of pro- 
cessing, on the other, are both necessary. Above all, where 
common good is the main objective of policy, legislative 
prohibition of activities which involve waste of scarce 
national resources and also their destruction, should appear 
a matter of course rather than of argument, 


(From Khadi-Gramodyog, November, 1954) 


KHADDAR AND HANDLOOMS 
(By R. Santanam) 


Presently, the country is engrossed in finding a solu- 
tion for the big economic problem of textile industry 
whose fortunes concern the living of millions in the land. 
The history of the development of cotton textile industry 
in England may throw some light on our problem. 

After the advent of Alexander the Great, trade routes 
to the West were opened, by sea and land. Cotton piece 
goods from India steadily coursed their way as far off as 
England. Perhaps, no industry enjoyed such a long period 
of prosperity as Indian handloom weaving did for over 
twenty centuries. 

In 1700 England prohibited the import of Indian 
cottons to protect the established woollen and silk weaving 
industries at home. The protected interests were cottage 
industries. But Indian skill was of a far superior type. The 
delicate muslin and the white cottons could not be 
produced in England. These were exempted from prohi- 
bition, but were denied a wide market by the imposition 
of high tariff rates. However, the enchanting beauty of 
the muslin prevailed. The tenacity of the English made up 
for lack of manual skill. Technical progress which was 
the keynote of the Industrial Revolution was first to be 
noticed in the sphere of cotton among textile fibres. The 
introduction of the mule by Samuel Crompton in 1776 made 
the production of muslin in England possible. Thus was 
the way paved for the growth of textile mills. Cotton 
spinning and weaving in cottages became as things of the 
past. If trade in cotton goods from India had been un- 
hampered it is unlikely that the English industry would 
have developed so fully. Almost unlimited supplies of raw 
cotton came from the Southern States of the U:S.A. 
Subsequently, India and Egypt became important sources 


of raw material. The Continent and the expanding Empire . 


provided ample market. By the end of the eighteenth 
century itself, the industry was well established. It was 
localized in the country of Lancashire which enjoyed all 
the natural advantages. By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century India also began to mechanize production of cot- 
ton goods, although her prosperity was greatly based on 
handloom weaving in which were concerned millions of 
craftsmen. 

Mills in India grew in number and mechanical effi- 
ciency. In 1950 there were 517 reporting factories with a 
fixed capital of Rs 6,050 lakhs in the Indian Union. The 
growth of Lancashire and the political power of England 
almost ruined the handloom weaver in India. But intro- 
duction of mechanization at home was like adding insult 
to injury. Gradually Indian mills replaced Lancashire. 
Handlooms were starved of yarn while the mills tended to 
monopolize supplies. In undivided India (including Burma) 
the yield of cotton averaged 1,583000 bales during the 
quinquennium ending 1882-83. The yield more than 
doubled, being an average of 3,734,000 bales, during the 
quinquennium ending 1906-07. During the same period the 
average annual exports of raw cotton increased from 
1 302,000 bales to 1,928,000 bales: the annual consumption 
of cotton by Indian mills rose from 362.000 bales to 
1,873,000 bales. Therefore, cotton grown in the country 
was either exported or used by mills. The two World Wars 
developed and stabilized the industry beyond doubt. In 
1946-47 mills in the Indian Union were consuming 38.6 lakh 
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bales while production of raw cotton was less at 26.5 lakh 
bales. Government stepped in to save the handlooms from 
being completely starved out. Nor is that the textile indus- 
try provides large employment in the mills. There is now 
a tendency to ‘rationalize’ and by rationalization they 
seem to mean less labour and more mechanical efficiency. 


In 1951, employment in factories (in ail industries) 
was of the order of 2,513,000. This was not even one per 
cent (0.7) of the population of the country — 361,239,000. 
In 1953, textile mills in the Union employed 732,000 only. 
England of the 17th and the 18th centuries might not have 
so much bothered about employing men as we do for the 
simple reason that she did not have such a large popula- 
tion relative to opportunities as we have now. As observed 
earlier England domesticated the industry to suit the 
absence of manual skill. A responsible body like the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
is of the opinion that, “In a country like India, where 
there is a heavy pressure of population on land and where 
population is growing at a rate of something like 14 per 
cent per annum, the creation of alternative opportunities 
for employment is a pressing need. This is required in the 
first instance to ensure that additions to the working force 
do not impinge still further upon the limited land resour- 
ces and secondly to reduce over a period of years the 
numbers engaged in agriculture.” According to their 
tentative calculations they argue for the necessity of 
annually absorbing 23 lakhs of workers directly in the 
manufacturing industries. 24 lakhs is just ten per cent of 
the working population. Therefore, every year the question 
may arise, what about the rest? In passing a reference 
may be made to the fact that in the years between 1946 
and 1951, employment in factories increased by less than 
ten lakhs. Compartmental action is unhealthy. Develop- 
ment must be planned for an integrated picture. The 
Government is to be congratulated on the great measures 
they are taking to solve unemployment. At the same 
time, increased mechanization, in established spheres of 
economic activity tends to increase unemployment. The 
problem of production in India refuses to be simplified 
into one of mechanization. While we require engineers, 
doctors and other technical men to build the nation we 
cannot deny the handloom weaver his ancient skill. His 
craft is an active encouragement to village artisans. 
Mahatma Gandhi symbolized the nation’s freedom in the 
charkha. He went a step further than the handloom and 
tackled the question basically. His words may inspire us 
yet. 


Bapuji wrote in the Harijan of May 5, 1946 in reply 
to a correspondent, “Imagine if all the spinners under- 
stood the inner meaning of the wheel and span willingly 
and not under pressure, what an India there would be! 
The awakening of crores of women spinners would ipso 
facto produce lakhs of Khadi weavers. Imagine too the 
numbers of men and women workers needed to bring 
about this awakening! If such a time comes, textile mills 
even if any were working would have to rely on foreign 
countries for the sale of their produce. They would not, as 
they do today, hold imperialistic sway over the villages 
and cities. There would be Hindu-Muslim unity, all would 
be truthful, there would be no need to tell anyone to wear 
Khadi for no cloth other than home-spun would be avai- 


- lable. That Swaraj is hidden in this revolutionary change 


should be self-evident to seeing eyes.” 
14-11-54 
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STUDENTS INTERVIEW VINOBA 
(By Suresh Ramabhai) 


When Vinoba was touring the Kosi area the other 
day the students of Nepal, studying at the colleges in 
Bihar came to see him. At the outset they inquired of 
Vinoba whether Bhoodan Yajna would succeed in wiping 
out mass poverty, Vinoba replied, 

“T agree with you that Bhoodan alone would not be 
able to do it, but I also want to impress upon you that 
you cannot do it, even without Bhoodan. Bhoodan is like 
the base. On its foundation you can erect the whole 
structure.” 

“Can economic equality be permanently established 
by Bhoodan ?” was their next question. 

“Thereby you are expressing,” observed Vinoba, 
“your opinion. Here too I agree. You cannot have eco- 
nomic equality through Bhoodan alone. Also you cannot 
have the same without it. The raw materials produced in 
the villages must be turned into finished goods there. Also 
they must be consumed there. Only those things should 
come from outside that cannot be made by the villagers. 
Every village must have its own arrangement for education, 
medicine and justice, etc. The scales of pay or wages must 
be almost the same. Otherwise, economic equality is im- 
possible. There cannot be any economic equality in India 
as long as village raw materials are taken away outside, 
or mill-made and foreign goods are dumped in the market 
or the gulf in wages is as wide as today.” 

Perhaps they could not grasp the significance of 
Vinoba’s utterance. They therefore, put in, “Do you 
believe in complete equality ?” 

Vinoba smiled and said, “ What does this question 
imply ? What is complete equality ? If I do not believe in 
it, do you think I believe in inequality or disparity ? Well, 
that is there already. Then why this tour at all ? The equa- 
ity that I want is called ‘Samya Yoga’.” 


The discussion took a serious turn when they posed 
a new question. “ What do you think to be the difference 
between ‘darshan’ (philosophy) and ‘rajaniti’ (poli- 
tics) 7”. 

“ Darshan is,” replied Vinoba, “exclusive and clear. 
On the other hand, rajaniti is a mixed thing. It is a 
compromise of the situation with the principles. There are 
two types of it; the bad rajaniti and the good one. The 
former simply exploits. Devoid of darshan, it is all 
a-darshan. The good rajaniti also does not consist of 
darshan alone and is mixed. You can call it applied 
darshan. Darshan is pure, clear and transparent. Rajaniti 
is its practical application. Samya Yoga urges complete 
equality. Darshan is like the other shore. Rajaniti acts as 
the connecting bridge. It will tell you how to get at that 
darshan. Rajaniti joins the present situation to the darshan 
ahead. We have designated the rajaniti of Bhoodan Yajna 
as lokaniti.” 

This elucidation pleased the students very much. One 
of them, a philosophy student of the Post-Graduate class, 
then seemed to think aloud: “Is darshan manifest or 
latent ? What is the difference between kalpana (fancy) 
and darshan?” 

“Wh&t is clear, visible to us,” Vinoba answered, ‘is 
darshan. What is latent or obscure is anuman (presump- 
tion). Seeing smoke we presume existence of fire. Kalpana 
is different from both anuman and darshan. It is beyond 
them. This morning, while on our way to this village, we 
saw the Dhaulagiri mountains. Somebody remarked that 
it looked like Shankar Bhagavan’s seat or asan. Now 
Shankar lives at Kailas. But who knows that it might be 
a resort of his? Kalpana is what does not command full 
support of logic and darshan. But their slight basis 
coupled with immense faith gives rise to kalpana which 
is sky-faring.” 

The time for evening prayer was drawing near. Then 
our friends had their last, a single and straight question.” 
“What can the students do in Bhoodan ?” 
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Vinoba suggested four things: Firstly, they must 
study Sarvodaya literature with an open mind. Books like 
Gandhiji’s Autobiography or My Experiments with 
Truth1-and Mangal Prabhat,2 Tulasidas’ Ramayana, and 
Gita Pravachan must be thoroughly read and digested. He 
also advised them to go through regularly journals like 
Bhoodan Yajna and Harijan weeklies and the Sarvoduya 
monthly. Secondly, they must do some productive physical 
labour every day. It must become a part of their daily life. 
Works like spinning, corn-grinding, timber-cutting, uten- 
sil-cleaning, soil-turning, etc., could be taken up. Thirdly, 
they must contact the neighbouring villages, study their 
conditions and make a survey. And fourthly, they must be 
courteous and gentle. “You must always be polite in 
tongue,” concluded Vinoba. ‘No arrogance please. Com- 
pared to the villagers, you can call yourselves learned. But 
they are veterans indeed with an experience of several 
thousands of years. You have to be very human in your 
behaviour towards them.” 

It was 3-25. The prayer commenced at 3-30. They took 
their leave and rushed to the prayer-ground. 

12-12-54 


GANDHIJI’S LETTER TO SOUTH AFRICAN 
EUROPEANS 


[This is another noteworthy find from Gandhiji’s 
archives. It is a covering letter, enclosing with it a copy 
of “the open letter” which is not to be had in the 
archives. The reader will note that it is dated 19-12-1894. 
Gandhiji went to Africa in April 1893. He was to return 
to India by the end of the year after finishing Dada 
Abdulla’s case for which he had gone there. But as Fate 
would have it, he stayed on and established the Natal 
Indian Congress in May 1894 to work among the Indian 
community. He was developing deep contacts among 
South African Europeans also. The letter reproduced 
below speaks of an open letter that seems to have been 
“addressed to the conscience of the South Africa European 
community. It would be interesting to get at its copy 
if any one who reads this can procure it for us. In the 
meanwhile, the covering letter is given below, which 
speaks for itself. 


25-12-54 M. P.] 
Beach Grove, 
Durban, 19-12-1894 
Sir, 


I venture to send you the enclosed for peru- 
sal, and solicit your opinion on the subject matter 
of the open letter. 

Whether you be a clergyman, editor, public 
man, merchant, or lawyer, the subject cannot but 
demand your attention. If you are a clergyman, 
in as much as you represent the teaching of 
Jesus, it must be your duty to see that you are 
in no way directly or indirectly countenancing 
a treatment of your fellow-beings that would not 
be pleasing to Jesus. If you are an editor of a 
newspaper, the responsibility is equally great. 
Whether you are using your influence as a jour- 
nalist to the evolution or degradation of huma- 
nity will depend upon whether you are encou- 
raging division among class and class or striving 
after union. The same remarks will apply to you 
as a public man. If you are a merchant or lawyer, 
you have then, too, a duty to discharge towards 
your customers and clients from whom you de- 
rive a considerable pecuniary advantage. It is 
for you to treat them as dogs or fellow-beings 
demanding your sympathy in the cruel persecu- 


_1Price Rs 7-0-0, Postage etc. Re 1-9-0. 
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tion that they are put to owing to the prevalent 
ignorance about the Indians in the Colony. 
Coming as you do in comparatively close contact 
with them, you have, no doubt, the opportunity 
and incentive to study them. Looked at from a 
sympathetic standpoint, they would perhaps 
show themselves to you as they have been seen 
by scores and hundreds of Europeans who had 
the opportunity to study them, and who used it 
aright. 

Your opinion is solicited with a view to as- 
certain if there are any Europeans in the Colony 
who would actively sympathise with and feel for 
the Indians in the Colony, assuming that their 
treatment is not all that could be desired. 

I am “sir, 
Yours faithful Servant, 
M. K. Gandhi 


‘“‘ New Horizons ” * 


Readers of this journal know Wilfred 
Wellock as the author of O. L. Papers which 
were occasionally reproduced in these columns. 
He has now collected them in book-form under 
the above name, with an instructive introduction 
and an informative addendum (its summary will 
appear in next issue). The deeply thought- 
provoking analysis and unavoidable conclusions 
therefrom given in these Papers are a challenge 
not only to modern economics and industries, but 
also to social and educational thinkers and peace- 
lovers of the Western world and all those in the 
East also who believe in imitating the Western 
Industrialized Society. This change in the Wes- 
tern world has brought us an economy which 
Wellock describes as ‘devouring’, and not 
‘expanding’ as its orthodox description goes. It 
also ushers in a civilization which makes for war 
and is described as materialistic or sensuous by 
some. It is surely not for human happiness, as it 
breeds hate and rivalry, and a relentless pursuit 
of selfish and exclusive ends— individual and 
national, of classes and groups. The world is 
thereby turned into a warring medley of peoples 
mad with devouring insatiety or unquenchable 
thirst for worldly goods. If man is not a mere 
brute and lives not by bread only, but has in him 
the urge for new horizons, they must be visua- 
lized and tried to be realized. The book is a plea 
for such an heroic endeavour on our part. Shall 
we make it ? 

28-10-’54 M. P. 


al Published by Housemans’ Bookshop, 3, Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. Price 2 sh. 6 d. 
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SOCIALISM 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Socialism is a beautiful word and so far as 
Iam aware, in Socialism all the members of 
society are equal — none low, none high. In the 
individual body the head is not high because it is 
the top of the body, nor are the soles of the feet 
low because they touch the earth. Even as mem- 
bers of the individual body are equal, so are the 
members of society. This is Socialism. 


~ 


In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy 
and the poor, the employer and the employee are 
all on the same level. In terms of religion, there 
is no duality in Socialism. It is all unity. Looking 
at society all the world over, there is nothing but 
duality or plurality. Unity is conspicuous by its 
absence. This man is high, that one is low, that 
is a Hindu, that a Muslim, third a Christian, 
fourth a Parsi, fifth a Sikh, sixth a Jew. Even 
among these there are subdivisions. In the unity 
‘of my conception there is perfect unity in the 
plurality of designs. 


In order to reach this state we may not look 
on things philosophically and say that we need 
not make a move until all are converted to Social- 
ism. Without changing our life we may go on 
giving addresses, forming parties and hawk-like 
seize the game when it comes our way. This is 
no Socialism. The more we treat it as game to be 
seized, the farther it must recede from us. 


Socialism begins with the first convert. If 


there is one such, you can add zeros to the one® 


and the first zero will account for ten and every 
addition will account for ten times the previous 
number. If, however, the beginner is zero, in 
other words, no one makes the beginning, multi- 
plicity of zeros will also produce zero value. Time 
and paper occupied in writing zeros will be so 
much waste. 


This Socialism is as pure as crystal. It, Shere 
fore, requires crystal-like means to achieve it. 
Impure means result in an impure end. Hence 
the prince and the peasant will not be equalized 
by cutting off the prince’s head, nor can the pro- 
cess of cutting off equalize the employer and the 
employed. One cannot reach truth by untruthful- 
ness. Truthful conduct alone can reach truth. Are 
not non-violence and truth twins? The answer 
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is an emphatic ‘no’, Non-violence is embedded 
in truth and vice versa. Hence has it been said 
that they are faces of the same coin. Hither is 
inseparable from the other. Read the coin either 
way. The spelling of words will be different. The 
value is the same. This blessed state is unattain- 
able without perfect purity. Harbour impurity of 
mind or body and you have untruth and violence 
in you. 

Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and 
pure-hearted Socialists will be able to establish 
a socialistic society in India and world. To my 
knowledge, there is no country in the world which 
is purely socialistic. Without the means described 
above the existence of such a _ society is 
impossible. 

New Delhi, 6-7-'47 
(Translated from the original in Gujarati) es 
Harijan, 13-7-47 


WHY HAND-POUNDING OF RICE 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


{From his note submitted to the Rice-Milling Commit- 
tee of the Union Government.] 


Terms of Reference 


Terms of reference for the Rice-Milling Committee are 
that it should examine the problem of rice-milling from 
such aspects as “technical, nutritional, consumer pre- 
ference, economic, and -employment. The main problem 
before it, as I understand it, is to examine which out of 
the two, viz. rice-milling by hand’ or by machine, is to be 
accepted and encouraged on a nation-wide scale, and for 
what reasons; and to recommend what steps, ‘ administra- 
tive, financial and legislative’, Central and State Govern- 
ments should adopt in furtherance thereof. 

Technical Aspect 

From the technical and nutritional points of view, we 
learn from experts that — 

(i) The recovery of rice from paddy is higher through 
hand-pounding than through the milling machine.* 
“Economicus” in the Khadi Gramodyog (of November 
1954) calculates that on an average it is 3.8 per cent 
higher. At any rate, we as laymen may well conclude 
that the machine does not score any point over man in 
this aspect of the case; ie. hand-pounding cannot be re- 
jected as unhelpful from the efficiency point of view; it 
may as well be more efficient than the machine process. 

Nutritional Aspect 


(ii) From the nutritional aspect, we are. told that 
the hand-pounded rice, in its dietetic contents, is richer 
than and far more superior to its rival variety from the 
~ * See the article reproduced in the Harijan, 25-12-’54 
and 1-1-1955, 
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rice-mill. And it is shown that saving of these rich con- 
tents by the hand-pounding process would mean a sub- 
stantial saving in our national rice demand by about 
10 per cent or so. Which will obviously have consequen- 
tial good and very welcome effects on our general eco* 
nomy and agricultural planning. 

Hand-Pounding Is Superior 


These two things combinedly show us that hand- 
pounding is directly helpful to our national economy from 
the health and nutrition, point of view and from the point 
of efficiency as a method of recovery of rice from paddy. 
-And thus it will conduce to a better welfare economy of 
our people. . 

The Economic Aspect 

Then remains the third and the main aspect of the 
case to be gone into, viz. the economic. The terms of 
reference have put it down under three heads: 

a. ‘Consumer preference’; 
b. ‘economic’, (by which I understand is meant, 
financial, industrial and otherwise) 
c. ‘employment’, 
“Consumer Preference ” 

The first is, really speaking, not a proposition in the 
economic science; it is rather a point in the habits and 
psychology of certain groups of our people. Undoubt- 
edly these have their bearing and effect in the eaonomic 
field; but what I suggest here is that it is a question in 
the taste and fashions or habits which are born of causes 
different from economic. Fashions and habits change and 
may be changed in various ways. If it is agreed that 
hand-pounded rice is a better thing, then it is a matter 
for the Government and. the people to begin to educate 
public opinion accordingly and mobilize it. The last war 
has shown us how Government propaganda agencies can 
function in such matters, if it is so needed in nation’s in- 
terests and welfare. 

; Economics of Hand-Pounding 


* The crux of the problem before the Committee, to my 
mind, is the economic and the employment aspect of the 
case. I am glad to say that from this aspect also the case 
for hand-pounding is unassailable; and that not on merely 
economic grounds, but also on the broader and the ‘larger 
-grounds of our national reconstruction and progress on 
sound and peace-loving lines. 


Role of Power-Machine in Modern History 


We envisage for our people the status of a classless 
co-operative commonwealth. Generally speaking, the ad- 
vent of the power-machine in world’s economic and poli- 
tical history has meant for over-concentration and centrali- 
zation of economic and monetary power and inequality 
exasperating class-divisions in a community, viz. the rich 
and the poor, the haves and the have-nots, the employer 
and the wage-earner. At the inter-national. level, in its 
influence on the comity of nations, it has meant intensive 
search and rivalry for foreign markets, imperialism, and 
_Class-rule based on capitalism etc. and resultant global 
wars. Thus ‘democracy, though true in the political 
sphere, has been denied in the economic and social fields. 
The reasons for this behaviour are to be found .in the 
want of rationalization and forethought on a world scale, 
_in the use of the power-machine and the competitive and 

combative economic world order that it has provoked on 
an alarming .scale. 
Peace and Welfare ‘Aspect 


I may not go further into this broad aspect and may 
well content myself with drawing the attention of the 
Committee to it, as it has very great meaning and signifi- 
cance in the broad context of the progress and wellbeing 
of our country, chiefly the villages where most of India’s 
humanity lives and works. Unless this is realized betimes, 
Iam afraidit will go hard for us as a nation to be on 
the side of true democracy, freedom and peace. No doubt, 
this is an aspect which touches all our village- and home- 
industries as envisaged by Gandhiji for our national eco- 
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-nomy. I submit that, hand-pounding. being one very im- 


portant of them, should be considered from this larger 
and long-range view of things also. 
Employment Aspect 
Paddy is a village product. It is one of our daily needs. 
Before we use it it has to be processed in a certain way. 
It is economically and industrially a sound proposition 


that the processing must be done by the people who pro- 


duce it and at their places. It would be both cheap ahd 
convenient in our economic and industrial organization 
and from the point of view of welfare economy as con- 
trasted with the class-cum-profit urban economy that 
power-machine has brought in. This is more so when 
we remember that un- and under-employment is the gene- 
ral law of our villagers’ life. Therefore the ways and 
methods of industrial organization that help to immediately 
utilize. our colossal employment potential are true 
economics, 

Rice-Mill Competition : 

We must also note here that the villager knows hand- 
pounding and has his traditional hand-machines or imple- 
ments to ply this great industry. Thank God, this indus- 
try of his is still living to a very high and appreciable 
extent. As statistics tell us, about 70 per cent of our rice 
is processed in the traditional hand-pounding way. I learn 
that a few years ago, it was more, About 10 or 20 per cent 
of it were snatched away by the machine under the stress 
of the war-conditions. This has a lesson for us. Obviously, 
the competition is from the power-machine. : 

The power--machine competes in two ways: (i) through 
cultivating and pandering to the acquired taste for highly 
polished rice, and (ii) if at all, through cheap prices. 

Polishing Is Misused 


The first is injurious from the point ‘of nation’s 
health and nutrition; it must be checked even on that 


very valid ground. ‘This, if necessary, must be done on 
an all-India level, so that there may not be unholy com- 
petition in injuring the nation, as polishing can be done 
by hand-processing also. 

The Price Factor 


The price factor is another. I have no material to: 


judge how it operates in the two sectors of rice-milling. 
For this I have again to rely on experts. However, price 


factor is a matter in the hands of our economic and mone- 


tary policy makers, and their mechanism can well be 
directed to see that the jugglery of prices works in favour 
of the desirable type of the hand-pounding industry. 
Happily enough, I learn that there is no material diffe- 
rence in prices, and if some little margin has to be allowed 


to the village workman by the general consumer, it will - 


be for the better, as it will raise the general level of the 
villagers’ purchasing power in the most natural way. 


Removal of Unemployment 


Therefore, what is really material is the utilization — 


of our man-power, crying hoarse to be immediately em- 
ployed in a gainful way. The removal of unemployment 
is our basic urgent need; and hand-pounding is a potent 
way for it. 
lacs of people and distribute crores of rupees, if we 
patronize hand-pounding and all that it means to us. 


Enunciation of Policy Necessary 


I therefore submit that Government should clearly lay 
down and declare as a policy that hand-pounding is ac- 


cepted as the general method for rice-milling and the 


power-machine will be discouraged in this field. 


At the end I may note that this is not a plea to eling — 
to the traditional implements for hand-pounding. These 


vary from region to region. Their efficiency and tech- 
nique require to be scientifically studied and can be pro- 
fitably improved upon by suitable changes. Government 


will have to undertake this, presumably through the Khadi 


and Village Industries Board. The main thing is to state 
the policy clearly and to implement it in a suitable manner. 
22-12-’54» 
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_ » «GRASS LANDS AND, CATTLE-KEEPING 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
A much discussed question in regard to the 
_ land in the Pardi sub-division of the Surat Dis- 
trict is whether the land there is so poor of qua- 
lity that it cannot grow food nor fruit crops and 
if no, whether it will be an economic proposition 
to go in for it. This land is good enough for grass 
which grows there abundantly. In fact the Zamin- 
dars owning this land have been reaping for a 
long time past pretty good profits. The question 
naturally arises: Why cannot it then be made 
to grow other crops ? Of course, it would require 
planned and sustained effart and- considerable 
expenses for some time to come. But then one 
does feel that it should be and ought to be made 
possible to do so. The-point, however, need no 
more be pressed for the time being, because the 
Government has- appointed a committee of ex- 
perts to go into the question and we must await 
their report. 
We were reminded of this question by the 
_ views recently expressed by an expert from Israel 
_ come here to report on the Rajasthan desert. He 
_ is reported to have stated that. the Rajasthan 
desert is not like the Sahara desert and that if 
_. Suitable measures are taken then it is quite possi- 
_ ble to bring it under cultivation. In Pardi, not 
only does grass grow there, but the region also 
+ enjoys good rains. It cannot, therefore, be admit- 
_ ted that it will not grow anything other than 
_ grass. Of course, the final opinion on the ques- 
_ tion can come from the experts. 
4 But there is one thing which can be done 
- even today. Today grass grows there. This grass 
_ is transported to Bombay and within four to six 
_ months the Zamindars get their money back 
_ along with the profits. In this kind of the use 
_ of land, the Zamindars have great security and 
_ the cattle-keepers in Bombay too are freed from 
_ any worry in regard to grass. The only people 
_ to suffer are the poor landless people who find 
_ themselves confronted with the question — what 
_ to do and how to live around the year? The 
Zamindars and the milkwallas of Bombay cannot 
ignore this question for long. 

‘The Second Five Year Plan is now in the 
offing. It may well take up this question and find 
_ a workable solution for it. The question should 
be treated as one of sufficient public importance 
_— like the Aaray Colony or a Steel Plant — for 
_ the Government to step in and act. How is it 
_ right that while grass grows in Pardi, the cattle 
a are kept at far off Bombay which grows no grass 
- at all? Would it not be far more natural to en- 
. courage and organize cattle-keeping and the milk- 
-trade at the very place where grass grows and 
to transport milk from there to the cities? The 
cattle-keeping will provide work to the people 
all the year round, the quality of the land will 
improve with the help of the manure which 
should be had in this way, and as a result the 
_ standard of people’s living will automatically go 
up. If Bombay’s milk problem is tackled from 
this long-term view, it would do good to us in 
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many ways, and would also make it possible to 
, grassy 
regions as Pardi. : 
24-12-54 
(Translated from Gujarati) 
REVOLT AGAINST THE INDUSTRIAL 
AGE 
(By Wilfred Wellock) 

Breakaways from the established order are 
in fact occurring on a scale which indicates an 
insurgence of the creative spirit over the greater 
part of the world. All I can do here is to give 
some indication of their nature and extent. 

In Britain there is a marked revival of inte- 
rest in home and village arts and crafts, which 
many Country Councils are supporting..... 
giving substantial assistance to village craftsmen 
by way of loans, helping to procure raw mate- 
rials, and providing training in new processes... 

In the wider field of economics, many poli- 
tical and peace organizations now take the view 
that peace and social wellbeing are the fruit of 
creative living and co-operative functioning as 
persons and as nations, and thus that economic 
policy may be aggressive and war-promoting or 
co-operative and peace-promoting. 

In industry the owners of many small 
businesses are trying to introduce the spirit and > 
habits of community and democracy into 
business practice and organization. 

* Internationally there is far more to report 
than can be ever mentioned here. This is also 
true of America, where giantism in machines, 
industrial corporations, and cities reaches its 
peak. Decentralist movements are numerous.... 
there are advocates of highly integrated, 
socially conscious small-town communities, with 
small-scale industries. There is a live interest in 
this small commuhity idea in the U.S.A. today. ~ 

I have....the nation-wide movement of the 
Gandhian workers to found the Indian future on 
fully integrated agro-industrial villages. _ 

What of Russia? An outstanding fact has 
been the successful revolt of the peasantries in all 
the Communist countries against big-scale farm- 
ing. Another important fact is that thanks to a 
Lenin edict which permits groups of persons to 
start industrial co-operatives, providing no inte- 
rest is paid to non-working members, no fewer 
than “80,000 industrial co-operatives with over 
15,00,000 members, and an output valued at 
billions of roubles” existed in 1941. The number 
is probably much larger now. 

A remarkable revival of home and village 
crafts has been taking place in the Scandinavian 
countries, also in Finland, in recent years.... 

In France, Germany, Holland and Belgium — 
many village or small-towns industries are being 
organized on the principle that a primary objec- 
tive of every business should be to make men. 

Switzerland clings tenaciously to village 
industrial organization, even in textiles, and 
valiantly holds her own.* 


ee 


* From .the Addendum to New Horizons. 


WHAT IS A “SOCIALIST PATTERN”? > 
(By Maganbhai P. Desaiy 
Gandhiji had his own inimitable way of 


doing things. A man of his unique eminence 
alone could evolve and practise it. We may, how- 
ever, try to understand some of its features and 
learn from them. That is indeed how the great 
ones live ever after they have passed away from 
the scene of their activities. 
| One of the most important features of his 
method was that he never worked under the ban- 
ner of any particular ‘ism’. To do good to the 
poor of India by following the path of truth and 
non-violence : this was the broad outlook which 
guided him in viewing and choosing his course 
of action. | 

Not that he did not place his ideal before the 
Indian people in more concrete terms. He did so, 
but in that too he made use of the equally 
comprehensive language which our people under- 
stood. Only he did not like it to be cast in the 
form of any rigid ‘ism’ or individualistic ideo- 
logy. He, therefore, disliked what he preached 
to be termed as ‘ Gandhi-ism’. In describing the 
ideal he wanted India to strive for 4nd achieve, 
he used such terms as complete or true Swaraj, 
Ramaraj or Sarvodaya. And these terms served 
his purpose and that of our people quite well. 


After the attainment of our political indepen- 
dence, the Congress has changed the wording of 
its objective of ‘Poorna Swaraj’ to ‘ Co-operative 
Commonwealth ’, an English term ; and it should 
be evident that it has failed to make any deep 
impression on the mind of the people. They still 
think and talk in the terms expressive of the 
spirit of Gandhiji’ s time. 

As if this new English term was not found 
adequate enough to convey their meaning, the 
Congress has recently brought out a sort of com- 
mentary on the same in the form of a resolution 
passed by the Parliament. The resolution says 
inter alia: 


“1. The policy of the Government is in 
harmony with the 1948 industrial policy 
statement; 


2. The abjective of our economic policy 
should be a socialistic pattern of society. 

3. The tempo of economic activity in 
general and industrial development in parti- 
cular should be stepped up to the maximum 
possible extent.” 

It is a question whether this annotation will 
really make it easy for the people to understand 
it. For, as we remarked in the last issue, the 
word ‘Socialism’ has meant different things to 
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“dierent people and in different. times. True, 
such words as seek to express big social ideals 
are, by their nature, suggestive of a variety of 
meanings. But it is equally true that every nation 
chooses for this purpose its own term and tries 
to plant its meaning in the popular mind by get- 
ting the people to apply their thought to it and 
by concretely working for it. For example, we" 
in India, worked in that way when choosing our 
ideal in such words as ‘ Swaraj’ and ‘ Sarvodaya’. 
In the meantime, we are given these new words 
in a tongue foreign to our people. 

Gandhiji has at times used these words too 
in expounding his views. But it was solely in 
order to interpret through them the meaning of 
his chosen ideals. For example, look at the article 
which is being reproduced separately in this 
issue. 

The use of the word ‘Socialism’ for con- 
noting our ideal by Shri Jawaharlal, has im- 
pelled Shri Vinoba too recently. to express his 
views about it: For example, he said in one of 
his recent speeches : : 

“ Pandit Nehru has recently observed that the pic- 
ture of the future India before him is of the socialist 
variety. But our Socialism would have to be different 
from that of the world, which is essentially consti- 
tutional. The Socialists of Britain differ little from the 
Conservatives and both equally aspire for capturing ~ 
the administrative machinery of the State. They do ~ 
not work on the basis of independent Jana Shakti. This ~ 
is possible only when the present values are replaced 
by the new ones.” (Harijan, 25-12-’54). 3 

Shri Vinoba shows very delightful ingenuity. « 
in using his words for expressing his views. He ~ 
says, ‘What we want is not Samajavad (i.e. ~ 
Socialism) or Samyavad (ie. Communism), ~ 
but Samajayoga or Samyayoga, that is, the 
yoga of unifying the society on the basis of equa- ~ 
lity.” The. point is that a ‘vad’ or an ‘ism’ is © 
exclusive; partisanship, combativeness, or a ~ 
counter,‘ism’ is inherent in it; while ‘yoga’ is 
inclusive, all-comprehensive, an integrated har- 
monious whole. i 

The ultimate aim of Socialism is equality; 
not only political equality which democracy is 
out to bring about, but also social and economic ~ 
equality. The economic equality is specially im- i 
portant so long as the economic status continues ~ 
to determine the social status. Besides, it is also © 
related to the question of a man’s livelihood. 


This aim is, however, accepted by almost — 
every ‘ism’ and ideology worth the name. The - 
difference arises in regard to the means to be 
pursued for achieving this end. And here there 
is enough scope for disagreement with Socialism © 
itself or for controversy about its true meaning. - 

Gandhiji’s view on this point, as is to be seen © 
in his article noted above, was that the means: 
to be employed for achieving this equality should 
be as pure as the goal and that these are truth, 
non-violence and self-purification. The difficulty + 
is that Socialism as popularly understoc de ft 
does not accept this view. It is more inclined to” 
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* follow other ways which are ye used today in- 


Europe. 


For example, the Democratic Socialism of 
England. This ‘ism’ has evolved its own parti- 
cular ways and means. England, on the strength 
of its imperialism, developed, during the last 
hundred and fifty years, an industrial civilization 
based on highly mechanized technology. The 
State proposes to nationalize these industries 
and to institute national welfare services. 


It seems that this is the way sought to be 
followed by the Government here. And I think 
that it was this particular brand of Socialism 
which the sponsors of the said resolution had in 
view when they got the Parliament to pass it. 
The question is: Would it really suit India? 


I would however stop here and leave this 
question to be discussed later. Suffice it to say 
that, if the view presented here, namely, that the 
word ‘Socialism’ is being used here today mostly 
in the sense which it has come to acquire in 
England with its Democratic Socialism and Wel- 
fare State ideas, is correct, then the question how 
it would affect our society and whether it would 
be for our good or ill should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and made ‘abundantly clear to the people 


. to enable them:to judge it and make up their 


mind about it. 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


31-12-54 


A FEW QUESTIONS REGARDING 
UNTOUCHABILITY 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Central Government’s intention to undertake 
a comprehensive legislation in regard to thé abo- 
lition of untouchability has produced very inte- 
resting reactions amongst certain sections of the 
people. A few of these selected from the letters I 
have lately received in this connection from 
South India are worth noting here: 


1. A friend asks: Is interdining an eaeantial 
part of the programme for the abolition of un- 


_ touchability ? Is such interdining to be considered 


necessary for a worker who professes faith in 
Sarvodaya ? 


2. Another friend writes: The Harijans are 
being given a number of extra facilities. Would 
it not lead to a result the very opposite of what 
we want? Is it not likely that it would tempt 
them to perpetuate —or in any case to prolong 
their existence as a separate group ? 


3. This friend writes further: Excepting 
the entry into temples, hardly anything remains 
now of what used to constitute untouchability. 
The times in which we are living are such that 
the little that remains will soon disappear. After 
the older generation has passed away, the new 
generation is bound to be basically different. 


4. A third one says: Let us extend and 
intensify the scouting movement and that will 
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gradually wipe out the barriers and bring all 
together in one common fold. Teasing people by 
insisting on such things as interdining and inter- 
marrying should be stopped. 


He adds flaunting that now fashionable word 
“co-existence,’, “It would be well to leave the 
Brahmanas, Shudras, Harijans and-all others to 
live as they like according to their mode of life.” 


These are only a few specimens gathered by 
me from the letters that have come to me. The 
lack of any urge in them to put down the demon 
of untouchability is quite evident. It shows how 
conservative our: people are. It is true that both - 
the age and the Government have changed and 
this is bound to produce its own effect. In fact, 
that is why such thoughts as are noted above are 
now agitating the people’s minds. But this 
change must also make its impact on the long- 

established inertia of our people’s conseryatism. 

The effort to avoid or shelve that eventuality 
through indulgence in such subterfuges as quo- 
ted above unfortunately points just to such an 
inertia. 

It is really surprising to find any objections 
being raised to interdining. One is free to follow 
one’s personal likes in regard to eating. One is 
free to choose what one shall eat. Bit the belief 
that the presence» on one’s side of someone 
belonging to some particular caste at the time 
when one is eating constitutes for the latter, al- 
though the former would be eating from his own 
plate,—a breach in his practice of religion 
cannot be accepted. : 

Bringing up the idea of co-existence to sup- 
port untouchability is equally’ surprising. Co- 
existence is all right. But it must mean equal 
regard for each other. Co-existence and the belief 
that some are higher while others are lower by 
birth cannot go together. Co-e xistence pre-sup- 
poses equal regard. 

As to the fear that because of the ext ci- 
lities that they are receiving, the Harijans might 
like to keep up their separate identity, it cannot 
mean even if there were some truth in it that ~ 
they should not be given the facilities which they 
deserve. But the fear is quite baseless. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that lured by these faci- 
lities they would like to keep their social status 
as it has been. It is the normal constitutional 
responsibility of the State to help the more back- 
ward classes .educationally and economically. 
Those who are accordingly eligible for such aid 
will receive it. There is no reason, therefore, why 
the Harijans should like to preserve their un- 
touchability. The more important question is 
whether the non-Harijans will wipe out the sin 
of untouchability by that time or not. That is 
what we should be concerned about and attend 
to with all our energy. If that is done all other 
things that we want will follow automatically. 

23-12-54 
(From Gujarati) 
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VINOBA IN SANTHAL PARGANAS 
(By “ Dadu”’) 
Adivasis Even Can Lead 

“ Historians tell us that society continuously progres- 
ses in a cyclic order. In that course, some people are ahead, 
some in the middle and some behind. So also in other 
paths. But a peculiarity of the cyclic path is that if some- 
body turns about his face, he gets the lead and the rest 
fall in the rear. To turn the direction is the simplest way 
to outstrip others. There is no need of emulating them. By 
changing direction many a backward nation has come in 
the front and gained supremacy. None even dreamt of 
their superiority. Yet they came to enjoy it. The district of 
Santhal Parganas is inhabited by the Adivasis who are 
regarded as backward. But there are several such elements 
in their life as can enable them to lead the entire society 
provided those -elements are impregnated with some 
thought. In such districts, viz. the Koraput district in 
Orissa’and Palamau in Bihar, several villages have been 
donated in toto. These people rather readily agree to trans- 
fer landownership to the village. Others who know 
Communism, Socialism, and other isms are attracted more 
by money than by those isms. They like the words Commu- 
nism and Socialism provided their pockets are full. But not 
so the Adivasis who work together even these days. They 
also sing and dance and celebrate ceremonies together. If 
the Sarvodaya thought is explained to them—they are 
told that ownership of land and capital must be abolished 
and the village be turned into one family, they can easily 
grasp it. Then there would be no need to collect an acre or 
two from them. Whole villages would be obtained. This is 
the special tagk to be done in this district as in all other 
so-called backward ones. And these very people can bring 
about a revolution in the country. They need not traverse 
all those stages through which the civilized people have 
to pass.” In these words Vinoba greeted the people of 
Santhal Parganas when he entered their district at Saheb- 
ganj on the morning of Sunday, the 21st November last. 

To the Workers 

It was a very busy day. The conveners of District 
Bhoodan Committees of Bihar saw him at ten o'clock. 
Vinoba impressed upon them the necessity of study and 
meditation without which they would lose all warmth. 
Their meetings should be like satsang (truth-company) in 
which should be revealed Saraswati of the Brahma Vichar 
(divine thought). For meeting their requirements of 
finance they must pay attention to the Sampattidan Yajna 
programme too. He concluded, “‘ Your main concern should 
be how to reach each and everyone of the 75,000 villages 
in Bihar. You must plan for it. You must have the convic- 
. tion and satisfaction of giving your whole time to the a 
and coming even nearer to the people. This will also soothe 
your soul. If all the 17 of you were constantly on ‘your feet 
it would produce something remarkable in Bihar.” 

: Essentials of Swaraj 

In his post-prayer discourse, Vinoba made a passionate 
plea for a true synthesis of atmajnana (spiritual know- 
ledge) and bhautik vijnana (physical science). “ After a 
long number of years,” said he, “we have secured Swaraj 
_and the same inspiration rules people’s heart from one cor- 
ner of India to another. Naturally, seciety feels a longing 
for those things whose denial has bloéked the evolution of 
our spirit. ; 
: Equal Distribution of Food 

“There is food-shortage in the country. Every- 
body talks aloud for more food production. But food 
production is but a minor item in imparting tranquility to 
the soul of man. For a complete harmony it is very neces- 
sary that all should enjoy that food equally. Man is not 
pacified with meeting his own pleasures. He derives com- 
plete satisfaction when others also enjoy the same pleasure 
as he does. Hence equal distribution of food is a vital 
thing for man. 

Freedom of Speech 
“Next man is eager for self-expression for which God 
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has given him the power of speech. That power must get 
full opportunity of growth. Whence freedom of speech has 
been regarded as a fundamental freedom of man which 
must be available to one and all. Where there is freedom 


- of speech man expresses it in words. But only such expres- 


sion is pacificatory as is acceptable to the hearts of others. 


Refined Chaste Literature 

“Every word spoken or written doesenot necessarily 
bring joy. Hence the need for ceaseless purification or refine- 
ment in the field of literature. Fortunately the literature 
of our country is very rich in this respect. From times im- 
memorial to: Gandhiji has flown a continuous current of 
the finest literature in the languages of our country. But 
these days that expression has lost its restraint and 
decorum. Hosts of dailies, weeklies and monthlies testify to 
this sad fact. There are plenty of libraries and very many 


books are published. But no book in any Indian language ~ 


has appeared during the last 100 years which would be as 
much appealing to the people as the Ramayana of 
Tulasidas or the songs of Kabir. There is want of depth 
and feeling. Sobriety in expression and conduct is the 
prime need of our country today. For this, right word 
must be used at the right place. Thank God, we have got a 
few words on whose basis we can unify the country. One 
of them is ‘Swaraj’ which held the country together for 
60 years and changed its face. The second is ‘ Sarvodaya’ 
which has attracted many. We would have to go into its 
inner meaning and present its full picture before the pub- 
lic eye. This will be possible step,by step. But here is a 
word which has shown its capacity to draw the attention 
of the people. Amidst the dust and turmoil of today I feel 
that on the basis of the word ‘Sarvodaya’ we can unite 
the country: and its contemplation would result in the 
production of sober literature and in the satisfaction of the 
soul,” : 
Decadence in Art and Music 


Vinoba went on. ‘“ The third requisite is art. Music, 
dancing, art, paintings, sculpture ete. developed in 
ancient India in their own inimitable way. But today we 
have very much fallen in this respect. Whenever I 
happened to hear a harmonium I am reminded of a dog’s 
bark. I find no art in that instrument. At night the Radio 
cries from place to place. Its voice is devoid of any music 
or harmony. I encamp in a town hardly once a fortnight. 
But when I do so and the Radio voice reaches my ear, I 
simply pity my city brethren. how they bear that wailing. 
I am afraid that if Radio music continues, it would turn 
people into dunces and sanskar-viheen. The sweetness that 
one finds in a villager’s throat is not met in the cities 
despite the many music classes. This fantastic artlessness 
has found home in our country. 

“The fashions in vogue are no less frivolous. In cur 
bazars are sold imported clothes, used and wretched. Some 
are very fond of felt caps which are a repository of dust 
above and perspiration within. Again, people keep hair. 
The worst, impure and mixed hair-oils are used. Whence 
the hair of our youths turn white at an early age. Beauty 
turns into ugliness. Further, the maiden programme in the 
day in many. a house is fire-shooting by the m6uth. How 
fantastic would be a photograph of that scene! Dirty pic 
tures — safe depots for mosquitoes — occupy our walls. All 
this artlessness has flooded our country because we have, 
on the one hand, abandoned our good sanskars and on 
the other, not adopted the good ones of Europe or America 
where towns are not. so dirty as here in India. We have 
learnt little good from the West. We can’t even sit erect or 
walk straight. How dirty sweets parade our shops! There 
is want of order and method in what we eat and work. 
We would have to be vigilant in all this. ~ | 

Jnana and Vijnana | 

“The fourth thing is a reconciliation of atmavidya and 
bhautikvidya. This is impossible so long as we dissipate 
our energy and resources in looting or exploiting others. 
Today the scientists use their wisdom in making death- 
showering weapons, not in things for the good of man: If 
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this attitude of exploitation persists, the conflict between 
vijnana and atmajnana would continue. The society will 
then collapse. I do want the growth of science, but only in 
the company of atmajnana. We can bring heaven on this 
earth if atmajnana and vijnana develop simultaneously.” 
Why Bhoodan Yajna 

Later, Vinoba observed, “ Bhoodan Yajna touches all 
aspects of life. Ever since it began, I have been thinking 
what salutary changes can be effected in the manifold 
phases of our life. Therein I have urged for the abolition 
of private ownership. Otherwise equal distribution would 
not be possible. Nor would production grow. In the field 
of literature, I have placed the objective of Samyayoga, 
not Samyavad. The literature in every society is produced 
according to the ideal before it. No more the funny stories 
of kings-and queens. We have to set up Samyayoga. The 
question before us is: What would be the pattern of the 
society when man fashions his life on the basis of Samya- 
yoga ? In the light of his vision, great and immortal litera- 
ture would be created in our country. I must add that even 
the best literature today would not meet our urges. Here 
is an example. When Sita asks Kausalya’s permission to 


accompany Rama to the forest, Kausalya is hesitant. With 
‘overflowing love, she says, as Tulasidas puts it, ‘“‘ How can 


I let her go when I have never asked her even to blow out 
a lamp?” Thus love is symbolized by no work of any 
kind. Ramayana is an immortal creation of an immortal 
author, yet it does not entirely satisfy the soul. True love 
flows in a house only when every member, old or young, 
male or female, keeps busy in work. These days we do 
seek such homes for our daughters as may not require 
them to lift even their finger. But no more is so in Samya- 
yoga. The new concepts of productive physical work, non- 
possession, ownership-abolition etc. would have to be 
introduced in literature, which would render it sweet and 
sublime.” 

Vinoba concluded, “ Bhoodan Yajna encompasses all 
this. You are the citizens of a free India, I want you to 
bestow your thought on these points and act accordingly. 


' The Sarvodaya Order 

We were at the small Santhali village of Mirza Chowki 
next day. Addressing the evening meeting, Vinoba 
remarked that the Santhals had as much right on this 
country as any other people and they must be given every 
opportunity to grow and develop. In the Sarvodaya order, 
none would be backward or unhappy. “It implies”, said 
Vinoba, “ that the first priority should be given to the out- 
caste and the backward people. What does the mother do? 
She treats all children alike, which means she gives greater 
attention to the weak child than to others. Look at the 
illustrious Wehaviour of water. It first fills in all the pits 
before flowing on the surface. Thereafter it goes up and 


- reaches “the higher spots. But it begins from the pits. 


Water is a true devotee of Sarvodaya. It loves all equally, 


“put its first concern are the fallen levels. Likewise, the 


Adivasis, the Harijans, the landless labour and other 
afflicted people should receive our first and immediate 
attention.” 

He went on to stress the necessity of over- 
throwing the standing values and build up a new society. 


He advised them: ‘ ae gaat atc ae aat (Be ‘one, 
be honest and virtuous). ° 
To the Village Panchayat 

On our way to Chapri on 23rd, we passed’ through 
Madanpur, a village with 45 houses and 300 bighas of land. 
Vinoba stayed there for 45 minutes and listened to the tale 
of woe of the péople. Some of them had started a grain 
godown on co-operative lines for the benefit of the village. 
But it was largely exploited by the few panchs. Vinoba 


a _ gave them five points: (i) the panchs to get no commission 
of any kind; (ii) village grain not to be given to people 


-~ 


of other villages; (iii) no interest to ‘be charged at all; 
(iv) the committee should have one representative from 


every home and its decisions should be unanimous; 
(vy) the collected grains should be consumed within the 


‘of it, that is meaningless. 
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year and fresh collections be made every year. All the 
residents of the village, specially the women, listened to 
his refreshing suggestions with rapt attention. 

In his post-prayer meeting Vinoba pointed out, “ There 
is nothing wrong in forming States:on a linguistic basis. 
The idea is correct. But there goes on a conflict about the 
regions on either side of the border where people know 
both the languages. There is a dispute whether that 
region should go to one State or the other. It begets 
bitterness. This indicates narrowness of heart. This will 
not help in raising the strength of the nation. The latter 
would go up only when people would feel that we are all 
brothers and the whole country is ours. Formerly we were 
proud of our entire country. ‘54H Utca wer | But these 
days we take pride in calling ourselves Bengali or Bihari, 
Oriya or Andhrite, Kannada or Marathi etc. Some time ago 
there was a clash between students on the Orissa-Andhra 
border on this language issue. Is it any issue to knock 
heads down? The real issue is to wipe out poverty and 
illiteracy, to remove untouchability and casteism, to cast 
off disparities. But if we think bigotedly we weaken the 
nation. A narrow heart and big mind can’t go together. 
This combination can only endanger world security and 
peace.” f 

New Education with Old Ideologies 


On 24th Vinoba’s party entered the beautiful 
and mountainous area of Balbadda. The way was 
circuitous and narrow. Hardly anybody comes in this part 
from outside. Asking people to stand on their own feet in 
the evening meeting, Vinoba regretted that inspite of new 
flag after freedom, old education continued. “ New educa- 
tion,” said he, “should follow new flag. They object that 
Nai Talim does not lead to the development of children. 
If in place of running Nai Talim you simply stage a natak 
Keeping old values intact you 
cannot run Nai Talim with old ideologies. Why not cail it 
Purani Talim (old education) ? Mere introduction of craft 
does not make it Nai Talim. It can at best be called indus- 
trial education. But Nai Talim is not possible without 
changing the old structure. Wonder of Naf Talim would 
come to the fore under the new values. However, they now 


say that Nai Talim can meet the needs of the country. Fut 


Gandhiji said it no less than 18 years ago. And though 
7 years have lapsed since the attainment of Swaraj, yet 
the old education continues. If there was something 
wanting in Gandhiji’s model of education it could be im- 
provéd upon by experiments ‘and the schools of old 
education could be closed for six months. There was no 
harm if these schools did not run for six months. But no 
use regretting the past. What has not been done so far 
can be done now.” 
Bhoodan Is Not Relief Work 


In the workers’ meeting in the evening, Vinoba 
stressed the need of devoted work, ekagrata or single- 
minded devotion being the requisite in every upasana 
(worship). “ Bhoodan is not a relief work. If you concen- 
trate on it even for two months as you do on election 
occasions, you will realize its potentialities. Doing many 
things at a time yields no fruits. Again, if you work in. 
Bhoodan at irregular intervals it is futile, for all 
shoulders must be applied simultaneously to lift a load. If 
you do it at irregular intervals, it would give you exercise 
all right. But the load would not move.” On the visitor’s 
book of R. S. R. High School, Balbadda, he gave the 
following message: “ High education would only be that 
in which there is no gulf between knowledge and action.” 


We were at Mahagam next day, populated mostly by 
Muslims. Beginning his evening discourse with Swr-i-fatiha, 
he pointed out, “The Quran teaches us that sood-khori 
(drawing interest) is haram (damnable). Why so? 
Because none is authorized to eat without performing hard 
physical labour. Eating without working is like interest- 
drawing. It is therefore, sinful. Likewise, keeping big plots 
of land, owning big factories and exploiting labour, earning 
huge profits are all of the same category as interest- 
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drawing. You all know very well that Prophet Mohammed 
himself laboured hard, led aesimple life, lived among the 
poor and never felt himself to be a great man. He was a 
true servant of mankind. Such great souls like Kabir, 
Namdeo and Raidas have also been born in our country. 
They all inspire us to lead an active life of hard work.” 


He then referred to the land evictions and called upon 
the evictors not to get panicky but take courage, grasp the 
Bhoodan spirit, donate their share and provide every 
landless with Jand. He concluded, ‘Some people are afraid 
of Bhoodan also. It means they are afraid of their own 
‘selves. I do’say that that work must be done speedily. But 
I do not frighten you thereby. Mine is simply a warning 
as your friend. I want you to wake up betimes, even as I 
must tell you the presence of a snake if it be on your bed, 
though soft like a feather.” 


A happy event followed after Vinoba left the dais. An 
old Santhali came to the dais and told a worker that he 
wanted to offer duna. “I have ten bighas of land in one 
damin area and I want to donate 1% bighas out of it.” The 
‘worker began to fill in the dana-patra. When the time came 
for signing, he added, “I have 12 bighas of land elsewhere 
too. Would you accept two out of that too?” 


“Very gladly.” 


“Then fill in the second dana-patra as well. I will sign 
both of them together.” 


The worker did as desired. And the noble Santhali 
signed both the patras. 


Pathargama was the next halt. The penis of that 
place met .Vinoba in the noon. He dwelt on the significance 
of Sampattidan Yajna and why he accepted no cash dona- 
tions. “I want you,” said he, “to take me in your house. 
If you are five members I am the sixth and want to be 
treated accordingly. In case a year or two after, you 
become six members, I then would willingly be the 
seventh. But I must be regarded as a permanent being in 
the family. You have to offer Sampattidan as long as you 
live.” 


~ Craze for Money-Making 


In his post-prayer speech Vinoba impressed upon his 
audience the need of displacing money from its unnatural 
gaddi. “ All Rajas,” said he, “ have gone away for good in 
democracy, but money continues to be on its throne. It 
rules our life. It is at the basis of our dealings. But it >is 
thoroughly a rogue or villain by character. It resembles a 
knave through and through. A knave’s word cannot be 
relied upon. So also money. Sometimes it fetches 8 
seers of wheat, at other times 5 and hardly 2 seers at still 
other times. Thus we have a knave for our business 
medium and we have charged it with all powers. One may 
tolerate a knave among others. But entrusting it with all 
business responsibilities is bound to result in such catas- 
trophe as has seized us today. Consequently, integrity is 
at a discount. Humanity is at a discount. Man has exalted 
money to the highest status. Hence the more he gets it 

_ the more secure he feels. And since the value of money, 
like knave’s, is undependable, his passion for money 
knows no bounds. The higher the passion the- greater the 
avidity. But as immortalized in the Mahabharat, Yayati 
declared for all time that passion is not satisfied by enjoy- 
ment as ghee cannot quench fire. Man is mad after that. 


“Thus in all walks of life money enjoys ascendancy. 


Everybody, from the peasant to the trader and on to the 


Brahmana, is mad after it. The Government is equally mad 


after it. Whence it realizes revenue in cash and not in 


kind. It also encourages money crops like tobacco, jute etc. 
_ We have to break this vicious circle and bring down 
money from the pedestal it enjoys today. Blowing down 
money, we have to raise up dignity of Lakshmi which is 
born of productive bodily labour. Money is made at the 
press in Nasik. You can print any amount of it. But 
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Lakshmi is produced by hard work, toil and sweat, Hence 
we all would have to do hard work and more hard work. 
The gulf between the values of physical labour and intel- 
lectual labour would have to be eliminated, A. moral thing 
cannot be measured in material terms. Thus land which 
yields food,*fruits and wealth cannot be owned or com- 
mercialized. It belongs to all. It must be redistributed with 
justice and love.” 

Concluding he remarked, “ Our young people think 
that theirs is to earn money first and do anything else 
later. That is, they want to earn enmity and hatred of 
their fellow beings first. Do you think that cheating in 
youth will yield dividends in old age? Yours is to earn 
love and goodwill,.not money. I trust that the righteous- 
ness in your heart will wake up. It has already begun to 
flow as is evident by the 36 lakhs of acres of land donated 
throughout the country. Once the tide gathers momentum, 
nothing will be able to withstand its force. Hold up your 
courage. Be brave. Great and virtuous souls have always 
graced the soil of India. Their blessings would surely lead 


to a successful accomplishment of the revolution now 


before us.” 


The week closed with our visit to Lohandiha, a typi- 
cally Adivasi village: Expressing his joy at getting their 
darshan, Vinoba observed, “A visit to small villages is 
very pleasant because the people there have a large heart. 
Cities become big because of money. On the other hand, 
love is the basis of small villages. While villages are born, : 
cities are made. While love is the God of village, money 
is the God of cities. Hence the village people easily follow 
what I say. I echo what is there in their own heart.” 


. Vinoba asked them to live unitedly like the five Pandavas 


and establish Ramaraj ie. their own Raj. “ This can only 
be done on the basis of land re-distribution or Bhoodan. 
Once you lay a solid foundation, you can raise the whole 
structure.” 


We are for about a month in this innocent and 


“charming district. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION WE NEED 
(By Jawaharlal Nehru) 


{Being from an address he gave to the Congress 
Parliamentary Party on December 22, 1954.] 

“Tf we look at the world today with all these 
conflicts and danger of wars, you will see that 
this is perhaps an inevitable development of the 
growth of the Industrial Revolution which started 
150 years ago. As it has grown it has produced 
problems. Those problems would have been pro- 
duced much earlier but for the fact that the in- 
dustrialized countries of the West had the whole 
of Asia and Africa to play about and to profit 
by it. So, they rose in prosperity without any 
internal conflicts. But gradually those conflicts 
came. They came to conflict with each other — 
which resulted in the German war, and the other 
wars. The internal conflicts of the Industrial Re- 
volution, as it functions under the capitalist 
structure, come up more and more. The Hast and 
Africa get industrialized and it is difficult to see 
logically how this can go on as it is under the 
capitalist structure. 


“ There must, therefore, be some other struc- 
ture. Apart from that, this tremendous process 
of industrialization has brought enormous chan- 
ges in human beings. You see this most of all in 
America. You will probably see them as much 
in Russia. Quite apart from Capitalism, and 
Communism, both Russia and America are the 
two countries which worship the machine, al- 
though their policies may be different. America 
is the most highly industrialized country and 
therefore the most wealthy one. Russia also aims 
at that and is going pretty fast in that direction. 
Other countries of Europe, however, indus- 
trialized they might be, are behind them in a 
sense. 


“ But all this industrial civilization has crea- 
ted terrific problems in society and in the indivi- 
* dual. Of course, the final picture of that problem 
is the Atom Bomb and the Hydrogen Bomb — 
the result of the Industrial Revolution. It is im- 
portant that in any industrial policy that we may 
have we should keep in view, call it if you like 
the moral factor —I would prefer to call it the 
cultural aspect which includes morality in a 
broad sense. A man must remain a man, not 
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become a machine even though he might have 
much money. He must have human qualities, 
human growth and all that which the machine is 
gradually putting an end to. 


“TIT am all for the machine, but I am not 
afraid of the machine. I am pointing out that 
unless you balance this growth, the machine 
might as well kill the man through the Atom 
Bomb or something else. Now, do you realize 
what the present position is in regard to the 
Hydrogen Bomb ? It is difficult to say, of course, 
but very eminent scientists, physicists and Nobel 
Prize winners, are of opinion that even the five 
or six Hydrogen Bomb experiments that have 
occurred have affected the atmosphere of the 
world for the worse; and if another five or six 
experiments are made, they may affect so badly 
as to gradually and slowly, kill life in the world. 
May be, it takes 5 or 10 years for a person*to 
die off, but he will gradually wither away. This 
is merely if the experiments go on. But if a war 
occurs and 10 to 20 Hydrogen Bombs are drop- 
ped, it is a terrific prospect. All your other ideas 
— Socialism, Communism, Capitalism, Gandhism 
— become rather out of place. When this is the 
thing that faces one, one cannot do anything 
about it, not much any way. But the only thing 
one can do is to build up one’s own country, build 
it up as strong as possible and build it up also 
on some strong basis of character and discipline.” 

(From Hindu, January 4, 1955) 
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VINOBA GETS HIS. SHARE 

(By Suresh Ramabhai) 

In the second week of October last, Vinoba 
and his party were at a small village in the Kosi 
area. Of about 2,000 acres of land in that village, 
about three-fourth belonged to two families, the 
rest with others. Donations amounting to sixty 
acres were offered on behalf of the two rich 
houses. 

In keeping with Vinoba’s behest, the gift-deed 
was returned. In the evening after the prayer, 
four young men from these two families approa- 
ched Vinoba. While one of them was a graduate, 
another was a vakil, the third was a leading 
Congress worker and the fourth had Praja-Socia- 
list leanings. They gave a written memo- 
randum (?) to Vinoba regretting the insult (?) 
shown to their village by returning their gifs. 
Some Bhoodan workers were also present. 

Vinoba began, “ At the outset I must tell you 
that my work is not to discredit anyone but to 
raise everybody’s prestige. I do not want to run 
down anybody’s honour or reputation. I am inte- 
rested only in revoking love and cementing 
hearts.” 

“We too want the same,” the vakil put in, 
“but I am constrained to add that our danapatra 
was refused. I know cases where offers short of 
one-sixth have been accepted.” 

“ Vakil Saheb, it is no court of law where 
- you must argue against the adversary. This is 
a company of the faithful who give vent to their 
true feelings, who are anxious to wash off all 
stains on their heart. I can quote numberless 
instances when people have offered far more than 
one-sixth as also of those who have forsaken their 
all. Why should you imitate only low-pulling 
Gases.?:” 

“My only submission is that our offer may 
please be accepted. More shall follow later.” 

“IT would urge upon you to grasp my point. 
I want you to take me in your house as a mem- 
ber on behalf of the Daridranarayan. If you are 
five brothers I should be considered as the sixth 
and given the share, if three then the fourth, if 
seven then the eighth, and if you are alone then I 
must get the half. I do not count children, for they 
grace every house. Mine is a religious demand.” 

The vakil grew silent and seemed to be 
thinking something. But the graduate ejaculated, 
“Baba ! We can’t meet our own needs. Besides, 
there is the ever sharp sword of the Government 
hanging over-head.” 

Supporting him the vakil added, “ They are 
going to fix ceilings. Who could then offer land 
in’ gift?” 

“I know it very well,” answered Vinoba, 
“and I also know that all your talents are 
employed in the task of sabotaging the proposed 
legislation. When I was in Telangana, the 
Government there was thinking of land enact- 
ments. It went on thinking. Meanwhile the land- 
lords transferred their lands in the names of their 
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various relatives. At long last the Act has now 
come allowing some 100 or 125 acres. Now this 
is as good as not done. In your Bihar too, joint 
families are being disintegrated. Within 2 years, 
or by the time they pass any Act, all land would 
go to the family-members. And that Act would 
be rendered futile.” 

‘“ Do you mean to say that this legislation is 
in vain?” 

“You know it far more than myself,” said 
Vinoba with a laugh. He continued, ‘I am afraid 
you did not appreciate the secret of my demand. 
{ want to abolish the very ownership of land. To 
claim landownership is heresy. It is against the 
will of God. I go from village to village to spread 
this message. As air, water, sky and light cannot 
be owned by anybody, so also land. Land would 
go only to the tiller, even as a book goes only to 
the reader. True that some of you will not be able 
to work on the field yourself. But, I give you 
time. Not much, but four or five years. During 
this period, you must prepare your children so 
that they may labour in the company of the chil- 
dren of the landless. But would you please tell 
me the reason of keeping any land when you can 
support yourself by legal practice? ” 

The vakil tried to evade the issue, “ People 
have not yet quite understood.” 

And the Congressman joined him, “ Even if 
we agree to part with land, the elders of the 
house do not. They have earned it by the sweat 
of their brow, How can they give it up now ?” 


“I would not go*into the question how land 


- has been acquired by you people. I need not rake 


up the past. It would help neither you nor me. 
But I would like to know your duty as Congress- 
man. Your State Congress passed a resolution for 
o2 lakhs of acres and also repeated it in a subse- . 
quent meeting. Do you feel that you must fulfil 
that resolution ? ” 

“ There are ever so many resolutions,” inter- 
rupted the socialist young man. 

“IT see!” spoke Vinoba in astonishment. “But 
it were you of the Praja-Socialist Party who told 
me that I had taken up yeur work. Does it mean 
that you have abandoned it after my taking it up? 
You are a very strange lot. Your leader, Jaya- 
prakash Narayan appealed for it. But you are 
such queer followers as have forsaken their own 
leader after giving him a push!” The whole 
assembly convulsed with laughter. 

“‘ Baba, this is not surprising at all,’ confes- 
sed the graduate, the youngest, “for your 
demand strikes first at one’s own self.” 


“You are right,” exclaimed Vinoba. “ Had it ° 
not -been required to offer one’s own share, bot 
the Congressmen and the Praja-Socialists would 
have accepted the resolutions of their parties. 
This is the difference between my work and that 
of others.” ° 

The vakil seemed to be in a hurry to wind 
up the case, “ All right ! You agree to our present 
offer, We shall complete one-sixth quota shortly.” 
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the earlier the better. Who knows when I would 
be able to come to your village again or see 
you ?” 

“For that matter, there is so much land 
lying idle. And we do not even know how much 
fia? 

“Why don’t you give me all that? It is 
waste for you, but I can make use of it. My 
demand is: Give me all the uncultivable land 
with you and out of the cultivable land I want my 
rightful share as a brother.” 

“ Baba, what can you do with that unculti- 
vable land?” asked the Congressman. “It is of 
no use — it is either river or sand or barren,” 

“Please give me first. All is grist that comes 
to my mill. I will show you what I can do with 
Te ? : 
“We won’t be able to keep it with us under 
the proposed enactment.” 

“And yet you do not part with it!” 

In a slow voice, the vakil murmured, 
compensation..... “ 

Vinoba heard it and uttered loudly, “ Here 
you are! It is now that you have opened your 
heart. Your eye is on the compensation money. 
This is what makes you stick on to that. I would 
rather ask you to donate me all compensation 
that you may get. Many have done like that.” 

“They must have been rich men,’ put in the 
Congressman. “ We are not so well off. Nor the 
elders will permit us.” 

“Well, I won’t say that. But I am sure that 
offering your uncultivable land you lose little.” 

Silence followed. The four talked for a while 
in whispers. Then one of them in a feeble voice 
said, “‘ Baba, we four are willing to offer the one- 
sixth of our share.” 

Vinoba laughed and inquired, “ What is 
your ganit or measure? Is it that of the Patna 
University or that of Bihar?” This amazed 
everybody: What does it mean? One of them 
said, “ May we know the two measures ? ” 

““Some time ago I met a pleader with a 
diploma of the Patna University,” said Vinoba. 
“ He offered me one acre of land with the remark : 
‘It is more than one-sixth.’ I asked him to 
clarify. He explained, ‘We have one hundred 
acres in our family. We are four brothers and our 
father is alive. So I get twenty acres out of this 
100. Now I have three sons. They three and my- 
self make four. Consequently my own share is 
divided into four. And only five acres fall to my 
lot. Obviously, one acre is more than one-sixth of 
the same!’ This is the Patna ganit.” 

All burst into peals of laughter. Vinoba 
continued, ‘‘ So one-sixth of 100 acres is one acre. 
So kindly let me know which ganit you follow.” 

The young graduate was very inquisitive, 
“Baba, tell us also the ganit of the Bihar 
University.” 


“Its 
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The Congressman silenced him, ‘“ What 
more do you want to hear from Baba? Give him 
what you want to give.” 

“We four offer,” said the vakil, “ one-sixth 
of the land due to us and our children. All of us 
will donate separately.” 

Humorously, Vinoba stated, “I wanted at 
least one-sixth of the whole family. But you have 
followed the Bihar* University ganit. Now, what 
about my share of the land with other members 
of the two families ? ” 

“For that our fathers and uncles would 
meet,” replied the Congressman. “ All members 
of the families would sit and then decide what to 
do. Presently we have dispensed with one-sixth 
of our individual shares.” 

“As you please,” remarked Vinoba. “I hope 
that you will prevail upon your elders and suc- © 
cessfully persuade them to part with at least one- 
sixth of the family holdings. But what you give 
me now is, I am sure, all cultivable land.” 

This stirred the Socialist: “ Now that we 
have accepted you as a brother, we give you as 
your right. And when one gets a right, he must 
share both good and bad stuff.” 

Vmoba nodded in assent and said, “So I 
become your family member now. But I plead for 
justice. Won’t you like your brother to stand on 
his feet like you? Naturally he must be made to 
share, besides land, all other things too. I am 
your weakest and youngest brother. Whence I 
have an extraordinary claim.” 

They all blushed at these words. The 
Congressman seemed to be struck aghast. He 
grinned : “ Baba, you are continuously attaching 
more and more.” 

“Ts there anything unfair in what I ask? 
Would you dare make merry, while your own 
brother be in a wretched condition ? At any rate, 
I would expect you to get broken all fallen land 
you give me.” 

All the four conceded this demand. 


More than an hour passed. It was past eight. 
Vinoba turned to the workers who wanted to 
consult him on some points. And the four 
brothers took his leave. 


Correction 


In Harijan of December 11, 1954 (XVIII, 41), on page 
332, column 2, line 15 for Le a read open. 
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HISTORICAL ROLE OF THE CONGRESS 
(By Maganbhai P* Desai) 


We learn from the Press that there is a pro- 
posal before the Avadi Congress Session to 
change the aim and object of the Congress. It is 
reported that the move is to put in the term 
‘Socialist Society ’ in place of ‘ Co-operative Com- 
monwealth ’. Not having the text of the suggested 
amendment with me, I say this from its press 
- reports available so far. They now say that the 
Steering Committee has rejected the move on the 
obvious plea that what obtains at present as the 
aim and object or the creed of the Congress in- 
cludes the idea of Socialism; however, if at all 
anything needs be done in that behalf, it might 
better be covered. by the forthcoming Congress 
resolution on the new economic policy. 

The Steering Committee deserves to be con- 
gratulated for this wise decision ; because, if the 
suggestion is accepted, it would be a grave 
mistake on the part of the Congress. The 
change would mean delimiting the wider 
and more comprehensive ideal of world peace 
and Co-operative Commonwealth and resorting 
to a narrow and ambiguous creed.. This might 
also lead to an undesirable situation of some 
important groups like the constructive workers 
getting out of the great organization to which 
they still look up for their political leadership. 
Or, it would land us into a fruitless attempt of 
interpreting the new term Socialism as equal to 
and meaning Sarvodaya, as can be seen from a 
recent article of Shri S. N. Agarwal (vide, 
“Socialism and Sarvodaya”’ reproduced in this 


issue elsewhere). All admit that we in India have 


and desire to go differently from West. We should 
better therefore have our own unambiguous term 
for it, and that from our own language. The word 
‘Sarvodaya’ is the fittest here. The Congress 
may well have it, if it desires to change the creed 
at all. 

India expects to have a social order which 
assures world peace and is classless, casteless, 
and for the good of all ‘unto this last’. Such 
an order cannot but afford to see that its economy 
is for world peace. One of the main objections 
against Socialism as it goes today is that, how- 
soever it wishes it, it does not tend to peaceful 
international relations. The Socialist idea had its 
birth from 19th century European Capitalism ; 
its aim has been to remove its. defects. 
But it accepts the main fundamentals of 
Capitalism, which are born of the economic 
and political history of Europe during the 
last one century and a half or two. Socia- 
lism does not radically improve upon them, 
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It accepts centralist and urbanizing technology 
and science, as a result of which we have had 
Imperialism of the last century and modern 
world trade exploiting the weaker or backward 
races and nations. The main difference between 
the two is that while Capitalism allows private 
profit and property, Socialism aims to nationalize 
it. It is therefore that the latter is sometimes call- 
ed by some as State Capitalism. 


Capitalism has brought in its wake a type 
of civilization which is also acceptable to Social- 
ism, It only adds that the benefit of that must 
be secured to all, to which end it posits the 
idea of a ‘ Welfare State’ and attempts to have 
enough money for it from the people and from 
other lands also through competitive trade and 
commerce etc. 

To implement this aim, whether the dicta- 
torial or one-party way of Russia is adopted or 
the so-called democratic way of majority rule and 
its planning (which means controls and regi- 
menting regulations) is adopted, both result 
in a ‘managerial’ State or a rule of experts, say 
a highly powerful bureaucracy. This is detri- 
mental to individual freedom and interferes with 
man’s free and independent growth. Such a State 
can. hardly eliminate war and exploitation from 
the world. 


_ Free India is not for imitating such an order 
of the West. Learning from the history of the 
West, it wishes to forge a new way. Surely it 
will .avail of the best in Western science and 
philosophy ; but it will be its task to improve 
upon them and make them conducive to world 
peace and Sarvodaya i.e. the good of all peoples. 
The Congress stands for this ideal. To realize it 
in India is its historical role. Future knows how 
far it will fulfil it. It should at least not forget 
that it is greater than its parliamentary party. 
Through its work in India, the Congress should 
aim to establish world-peace and Sarvodaya. 

10-1-’55 
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SOCIALISM AND SARVODAYA 
(By S. N. Agarwal) 


It was, perhaps, for the first time that the 
economic policy of India was discussed at length 
in the Parliament. Shri C. D. Deshmukh, who 
initiated the debate, made it quite clear that “ the 
central objective of our economic policy from now 
on must be to create full employment conditions, 
within a reasonable period, say, ten years from 
now.” This is by no means an over-ambitious 
goal. “In achieving this,’ said the Finance 
Minister, ‘there is ample scope for expansion 
both in the public and private sector.” 


According to the calculation of Shri Desh- 
mukh, some 24 million jobs would have to be 
created if our objective were full employment, 
and the total investment would have to be of the 
order of Rs 1,000 crores a year. Considering the 
numbers involved, while the development of 
major industries must continue in national inte- 
rest, the Finance Minister thought that it was 
necessary ‘“‘to foster the development of small- 
scale and village industries with greater oppor- 
tunities for employment and more and more 
chances of improving the resources of the 
population.” | 

Intervening in the debate, the Prime Minister 
reaffirmed his policy of bringing about a “ caste- 
less and classless society ” through the “ peaceful 
and co-operative method”. It was also made 
clear that India’s, approach to Socialism was not 
a doctrinaire approach but a practical way of 
achieving the basic obiectives of full employment, 
more production and economic justice. 

In order to ensure full employment to the 
people of India, it is estimated that the rate of 
investment should be 10 per cent of the annual 
national income. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that economic planning in under-developed 
countries cannot depend on monetary resources 
only. The main problem is to organize and utiljze 
the idle man-power of the nation. It is from this 
point of view that increasing attention will have 
to be paid to the development of small-scale and 
village industries. 

The Finance Minister was on uncertain 
ground when he stated in the Parliament that 
additional jobs for providing fuller employment 
“must obviously be created in the non-agricul- 
tural sector.” If 12 million new jobs are to be 
found in the country by the end of the Second 
Five Year Plan, it would be impossible to do so 
in the urban areas alone. We have no doubt in 
our minds that additional employment on a large 
scale will have to be found in the direction of 
agro-industries like hand-pounding of rice, oil- 
pressing through village ghanis, hand-spinning 
and weaving of cotton, silk and wool, leather- 
making, animal husbandry, manufacture of gur, 
khandsari etc. 

There is already enough congestion in our 
cities and the process of depopulation of our vil- 
lages is almost continuous. If we attempt to pro- 
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vide work to idle people in the urban areas 
through small-scale industries, there is bound to 
be greater congestion in the cities and a number 
of additional problems social, economic and 
moral, will crop up. The best solution of the basic 
problem of fuller employment is, therefore, to 
provide work to the peasant or the artisan at his 
very door, in the form of village and cottage 
industries. 

This plan could be achieved only if the State 
decides to avoid unhealthy competition between 
the large-scale and small-scale industries by re-~ 
serving the fields of production for the small 
industries. For example, we see no reason why 
all edible oils should not be reserved for the vil- 
lage ghani. Hand-pounding of rice which has 
been providing gainful employment to several 
lakhs of our workers could be encouraged by 
banning the use of rice-hullers, more specially in 
the countryside. In regard to leather manufac- 
ture, factories should not be permitted to prepare 
certain varieties of deshi footware like chappals 
and sandals. It is only through such reservation 
or demarcation of spheres that the State could 
hope to afford greater employment facilities to 
millions of our people who are either totally un- 
employed or are partially employed for only a 
few months in the year. There is no other way 
out. 

In trying to establish a socialistic pattern of 
economy in India it would be futile to regard 
nationalization of industries as the panacea for 
all evils. It is, of course, essential that basic or 
mother industries like iron and steel, coal, power, 
and heavy machinery ought to be State-owned 
and State-managed. But no attempt need to be 
made to nationalize other existing industries 
which manufacture consumer goods like cloth, 
sugar, oil, etc. Instead, all these large-scale con- 
sumption goods industries should be progressively 
decentralized in the form of Co-operatives. In 
short, the kind of Socialism that we desire to 
establish in this country would be very different 
from the Socialism of those countries where popu- 
lation is sparce and capital is plenty. In a country 
like ours, where population is dense and capital 
is scarce, a socialist economy must be in the 
nature of a decentralized economy. In India, 
Socialism can only mean Sarvodaya. 

There is one more point which Mahatma 
Gandhi used to emphasize repeatedly. Sarvodaya 
economy should not be based merely on the pro- 
duction and accumulation of more wealth and 
material articles. We must always bear in mind 
that man does not live by bread alone. Along 
with the fulfilment of our material needs, we 
must try to raise our cultural and moral stan- 
dards as well. That is why Gandhiji laid stress on 
the concept of “ standard of life”’ rather than on 
the “standard of living”. “I whole-heartedly 
detest,” said Gandhiji, “this mad desire to 
destroy distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search 
of their satisfaction.” “By going on increasing 
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the obane or pitch of abiind ” wrote Gurudev 
Tagore, “we can get nothing but a shriek.” 
Kautilya, the distinguished Indian economist and 
thinker of the fourth century B.C., observed 
in his Arthashastra: ‘Whoever is of reverse 
character, whoever has not his organs of sense 
under his control, will soon perish, though pos- 
sessed of the whole earth bounded by the four 
quarters.” That is why our Vice-President 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has described the Indian way 
of life as “ Ethical Socialism ”’. 

‘\ Such a pure type of Socialism can be esta- 
blished in India only through the Gandhian tech- 
nique of decentralized economy and “ composite ” 
democracy in the form of self-dependent and self- 
governing village communities or Panchayats. A 
bold decentralization of political and economic 
power would go long in enabling us to establish 
a kind of social and economic order which could 
serve as a model to other countries of the world. 
A highly centralized State with a centralized eco- 
nomic system tends to become authoritarian or 
totalitarian with all the resultant evils. India 
must avoid such a regimented and over-centra- 
lized type of economy. Moreover, true Socialism 
could be established only if there is a visible and 
real change in the attitude of the individuals who 
compose the society. ‘‘Socialism begins,” said 
Gandhiji, “with the first convert.” “If there is 
one such, you can add zeroes to the one and the 
‘ first zero will account for ten and every addition 
will account for ten times the previous number. 
If, however, the beginner is a zero, multiplicity 
of zeroes will also produce zero value.” When 
individuals change, the society also changes. In 
order to bring about a Sarvodaya Society, there- 
fore, all of us must “turn the searchlight in- 
wards ” and begin by reforming ourselves. There 
can be no short-cuts to true Socialism. It is 
not merely an economic doctrine but also a way 
of life. 

(Adapted from A.I.C.C. Economic Review, January 1, 1953) 


THE THIRD CAMP 


The Eighth Triennial Conference of the 
War Resisters’ International (W.R.I.) met in 
the Salle des Societes Savantes, Paris, from 
July 29 to August 2, under the chairmanship of 
Harold Bing. 

The greater part of the time at the disposal 
of the Conference was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the policy of the Third Camp. The subject 
was introduced by A. J. Muste, Secretary 
Emeritus of the American Fellowship of 
Reconciliation; he was followed by Fenner 
Brockway, M.P. (Britain), who dealt with the 
colonial and economic aspects of the conception. 

Treating the subject under the heading 
“Asia and the Third Camp” Horace Alexander 
‘(Britain and India) dealt with the threefold 
character of Gandhi’s teachings: (i) Indian 
freedom; (ii) non-violence as a means to the 
achievement of freedom; and (iii) the develop- 
ment of self-help and self-sufficiency as the 
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means to stabilizing freedom and creating the 


conditions of peace. 

Horace Alexander’s description of Gandhi’s 
work and teaching was supplemented by an 
address by J. C. Kumarappa (India). 

The development of the policy of the Third 
Camp is an attempt to propound what have 
always been the positive implications of the 
pacifist conception, at the crucial historical 
period when only a_ positive expression of 
pacifist philosophy can save humanity. 

For many of the W.R.I. Sections the Third 
Camp policy is a new idea, and the Paris 
Conference will represent the beginning of 
discussions rather than their culmination. The 
concluding comments in A. J. Muste’s address 
provide a pointer to the kind of task those who 
are advocating the Third Camp are setting out 
to perform : 

“This all means some special creative inte- 
eration of the spiritual and political, of a new 
psychological orientation, a new concept of 
values and a new and creative way of making 
them rule in the social and political life of 
nations. It means, it seems to me, that we of the 
pacifist, the anti-militarist, the war-resister, the 
non-violent movements in the world, must some- 
how corporately be what Gandhiji was. He was 
on the one hand a saint, one to whom non-vio- 


lence was in so deep a sense a way of life that he - © 


could say, he would still believe in non-violence 
even if it meant that India, did not become 
independent; but who— precisely because of 
that — generated the spiritual dynamism which 
led the masses of India to follow him and made 
non-violence in at least one great situation an 
instrument of effective and profound political 
change. 

“Tf in any other realm of life such a demon- 
stration of a new method had been given, 
the scientists, the political and spiritual leaders 
would all be saying, “ Well, we must see 
whether ‘this method will work in other situa- 
tions, too.” In this situation we have gone 


through the terrible experience of two world | 


wars and are faced with annihilation in a third; — 
yet there'is virtually no government outside * 
India itself, no government in the rest of the 
world, which spends so much as a dollar on 
exploring the possibilities of non-violence in an 
experimental and creative way in this situation. 
This, I say, Dy, ae is utterly unscientific and 


it is madness.” 

[Will it not be a better thing to use the expneesiod 
“Peace Area” or “ Area of Peace” to connote the idea 
which is going at present by the name Third Camp, Third 
Force or Neutralism ? While the two camps or blocs go on 
increasing the area of their armed camps and garrisons, 
and thus, may be unwittingly, extend the area of war, 


the policy India holds is to try for positive peace wherever ~ 


causes for war or friction arise and thus to extend the 
area of positive peace there and then. 
6-10-54 | M. P.] 


-*From the News Release, No. 67, 16-8’54 of the ¥ 
W.R.I., England. cy 
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CAPITAL AND UNEMPLOYMENT | 
(By M. P. T. Acharya) 
I 

Some unemployment creates more un°m- 
ployment. One link lost in a chain becomes 
danger to other links. Not only because the 
unemployed who cannot earn money fall out of 
the line of consumers, but also because the reduc- 
tion of production dislocates other productive 
activities, which necessitates throwing others out 
of employment. It is not easy to revive lost links 
afterwards. 

Every productive unit keeps other produc- 
tive units busy. So that if one unit fails and falls 
off, the other units have to reduce production or 


completely shut down their business and throw - 


dut their employees. There will be no further 
orders from other firms, unless new firms start 
and speculate. All business is hence speculation, 
gambling ; for none knows what each one will 
do or will be able to do. It is all a chance if firms 
keep afloat. Even the oldest firms cannot 
rantee their future. In fact, most of the biggest 
firms are based upon largest orders and run grea- 
ter danger of losing them. They generally reduce 
the staff in order to save themselves from sink- 
ing. But that is also reduction of consumption 
and therefore of the markets. 
Il . 

Since all business is based on the credit of 
labour to firms — if the firms have no use for the 
-eredit of labour, they automatically cut the 
ground from under themselves. After dismissing 
employees, they will have to dismiss themselves. 
But today is more important to them than to- 
morrow, because their economics are so narrow 
that they cannot do anything to keep the em- 
ployees. 

_ Firms think labour is enabled by capital to 
live. But in business both sink together ; after 
labour sinks, the fate of labour is also the fate 
of the employers, although the latter may hold 
out for a time by “ eating their own fat”. Today, 
there is no more class-struggle and class-warfare, 
which is capitalist concomitant, possible or left. 

Only when there are no more employees and 
no more employers possible that both can save 
themselves. Not before that. 

Ill 

All civilization is being run on the credit of 
Jabour given to capital. Even in Russia the 
labourer or employee is compelled to accept a 
certain fixed sum per week or per month and 
asked to deliver the goods to the employers. It 
is not that capital advances money to the 
labourers and employees, but it is labour which 
is given that is advanced to capital; for the 
labourer or employee is paid only at the end of 
the week or month. If the latter is advance of 
money by capital, it is because capital sells goods 
later and cannot sell earlier. But without labour 
capitak cannot get any goods. 

While the labourer’s or employee’s wages are 
fixed, the prices of goods delivered are not fixed. 
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Labour has no voice also in the fixation of prices. 
The employers can fix any price convenient to 
them. Naturally the difference between what is 
paid for labour and what is taken for the goods 
accumulated capital which is again used for 
further exploitation and profits. Whether that is 
done by private individuals or States makes no 
difference. 

The State must necessarily be a non-produ- 
cing organization. Its interests are necessarily 
with exploitation and profits. Even in Russia, it 
only plans and enables the organization of exploi- 
tation of State capital for profits, by hiring labour 
to produce goods and serve its own interests. As 
Gandhiji said, ‘the State is a soulless machine.’ 
Just as private capitalists cry about the horrors 
of communism, the Bolshevik partisans cry 
about the horrors of private capitalism. Both are 
right, but both conduct capitalism in the name 
of freedom or communism and democracy. The 
fact is that capitalism can only be abolished by 
the people taking over all things for their 
common benefit. If they do not want to take any 
responsibility for their own welfare, but want 
others to attend to them, others “who are 
expert?” will only further enslave them. Too 
much dependence on experts will enslave 
all.. We must simplify (decentralize) matters 


to make dependence on expeyt and managerialist 
unnecessary. 

{This is an epitome of some thoughts, that late 
Shri M. P. T. Acharya used to send to me as they came 
to him in his compulsory seclusion. This was lying with 
me since long. On reading it again, I feel that it can well 
bear publication even now. 


Along with it I had then added a note of my own as 
further idea in that connection. That is also given below: 

Employment is not a mere function of funds and 
finance, i.e. capital, which is at best mere aid to labour. 
The right’ to work, as it is called, i, to be gainfully 
employed, is one of the fundamental rights of a citizen; 
it is his duty us well. The performance of this duty or the 
assertion of this right— whatever we may say, in a 
healthy and well-ordered economy, cannot wait on the 
pleasure of capital and be made dependent on it. Because 
that will mean dependence upon the capital-owner — only 
a small section of the people. This is humiliating and 
undemocratic. 

And what is capital after all? It is rather the by- 
product of work and employment. It is surplus value 
monetized and appropriated by some as their own. Hence 
if capital is made the basis of employment, ie. in a capita- 
list order, the labour-capital relationship is not composite, 
but becomes a duality, which becomes narrow and selfish 
and consequently of divided allegiance—not to the 
community, but each to itself and at the opponent’s cost. 

And this is not to be wondered at. Because the main 
object of capital is not securing full employment or 
production for use —not to establish a life-process of 
mutual aid in the social act of production for use—not a 
yajna, not an act of community service, to use the 
language of the Gita;— but rather it is a process on the 
lines of a competitive race of insatiable acquisitiveness 
and hoarding, the social and ethical meaning and signi- 
ficance of which is described by the Gita in the following 


terms : 
Een AAT we | | EA Ted BAA 


(This have I gained today ; this aspiration shall I.now 
attain.) 


: Again this is not a mere two-party duel ; because in 
this unmatched combat there is the presiding deity over 
them, viz. the State which is not a disinterested party. 
The whole gamut of a capitalist order so created is all for 
profit, in which the presiding State also becomes 
interested, as it gets involved in that set-up for its own 
income and existence. The main object of production, viz., 
full employment of the whole people and just distribution 
of purchasing power among them so as to secure equitable 
distribution for the community, is thus rendered 
impossible of fulfilment. Therefore a just economy must 
be rather a social activity and should be labour-intensive 
than capital-controlled. 

12-10-54 Me] 


KNOWLEDGE, WISDOM AND MORALITY - 
(By Bertrand Russel) 


Most people would agree that, although our 
age far surpasses all previous ages in knowledge, 
there has been no correlative increase in wisdom. 
But agreement ceases as soon as we attempt to 
define ‘wisdom’ and consider means of promo- 
ting it. I want to ask first what wisdom is, and 
then what can be done to teach it. 

There are several factors that contribute to 
wisdom. Of these | should put first a sense of 
proportion: the capacity to take account of all 
the important factors in a problem and to attach 
to each its due weight. This has become more 
difficult than it used to be owing to the extent 
and complexity of the specialized knowledge 
required of various kinds of technicians. Suppose, 
for example, that you are engaged in research in 
scientific medicine. The work is difficult and is 
likely to absorb the whole of your intellectual 
energy. You have not time to consider the effect 
which your discoveries or inventions may have 
outside the field of medicine. 

In such ways the pursuit of knowledge may 
become harmful, unless it is combined with wis- 
dom ; and wisdom in the sense of comprehensive 
vision is not necessarily present in specialists in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

Comprehensiveness alone, however, is not 
enough to constitute wisdom. There must be, also 
a certain awareness of the ends of human life. 
This may be illustrated by the study of history. 
Many eminent historians have done more harm 
than good because they viewed facts through the 
distorting medium of their own passions. 

Perhaps one could stretch the compre- 
hensiveness that constitutes wisdom to include 
not only intellect but also feeling. It is by no 
means uncommon to find men whose knowledge 
is wide but whose feelings are narrow. Such men 
lack what I am calling wisdom. 

It is not only in public ways, but in private 
life equally, that wisdom is needed. It is needed 
in the choice of ends to be pursued and in 
emancipation from personal prejudice. Even an 
end which it would be noble to pursue if it were 
attainable may be pursued unwisely if it is 
inherently impossible of achievement. Many men 
in past ages devoted their lives to a search for 
the Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life. No 
doubt if they could have found them, they would 
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have conferred great benefits upon mankind, but 
as it was their lives were wasted. 

The essence of wisdom is emancipation, as 
far as possible, from the tyranny of the here and 
the now. We cannot help the egoism of our 
senses. Sight and sound and touch are bound up 
with our own bodies and cannot be made imper- 
sonal. Our emotions start similarly from our- 
selves. An infant feels hunger or discomfort, and 
is unaffected except by his own physical condi- 
tion. Gradually, with the years, his horizon 
widens, and, in proportions as his thoughts and 
feelings become less personal and less concerned 
with his own physical states, he achieves growing 
wisdom. This is, of course, a matter of degree. No 
one can view the world with complete impartia- 
lity; and if anyone could, he would hardly be 
able to remain alive. But it is possible to make a 
continual approach towards impartiality : on the 
one hand, by knowing things somewhat remote 
in time or space; and on the other hand, by 
giving to such things their due’ weight in our 
feelings. It is this approach towards impartiality 
that constitutes growth in wisdom. 

Can wisdom in this sense be taught ? And, if 
it can, should the teaching of it be one of the aims 
of education? I should answer both these 
questions in the affirmative. 


I have said that in some degree wisdom can — 


be taught. I think that this teaching should have 


a larger intellectual element than has been custo- . 


mary in what has been thought of as moral 
instruction. The disastrous results of hatred and 
narrow-mindedness to those who feel them can .be 
pointed out incidentally in the course of giving 
knowledge. I do not think that knowledge and 
morals ought to be too much separated. It is true 
that the kind of specialized knowledge which is 
required for various kinds of skill has little to do 
with wisdom. But it should be supplemented in 
education by wider surveys calculated to put it 
in its place in the total of human activities. Even 
the best technicians should also be good citizens ; 
and when I say ‘ citizens’, I mean citizens of the 
world and not of this or that sect or nation. With 
every increase of knowledge and skill, wisdom 


. becomes more necessary, for every such incr&ase 


augments our capacity for realizing our purposes, 
and therefore augments our capacity for evil, if 
our purposes are unwise. The world needs wis- 
dom as it has never needed it before; and if 
knowledge continues to increase, the world will 
need wisdom in the future even more than it 


does now. 
(Abridged from The Listener) 
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RICH GETTING RICHER ? 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
A news item in the press says that 


“India’s national income in 1951-52 increased by 
Rs. 460 crores as compared with the previous year.... 
It is placed at Rs. 9,990 crores. The per capita income 
at current prices thus works out to Rs. 274.5, a rise of 
3.5 per cent over 1950-51.” 

One of the pertinent questions regarding 
this increase is, which sector of our economy or 
which class of our people is particularly benefit- 
ed by it ? The news item says on this point: 

“The estimates indicate a small increase in the 
income in the agricultural sector, but a large increase 


in factory establishments in 1951-52 over the figures 
for the previous year.” 


So then, it is a case of the industrial, i.e. the 
rich sector getting richer, the poor agricultural 
one almost remaining as it was ! 


The result is not surprising, as the cult of 
industrialism and cry for more production any- 
how really means it. What is really wanted, there- 
fore, is a plan that will deliver to the poor section 
of our people, whose need is first and greater, 
the new wealth that may be produced under the 
national Five Year Plan. The Plan should parti- 
cularly see how wealth that is aimed to be in- 
creasingly produced distributes itself. It is there- 
fore that the village industries and Khadi are pre- 
eminently suited as agents for a real industriali- 
zation programme in our country. It is here that 
Sarvodaya differs intrinsically from Socialism and 
such-like things from the urban West. In this 
context, it is heartening to read the following in 
Shri Nehru’s speech (vide the Hindu, 25-12-54) 
at the Shantiniketan Convocation meeting on 
24-12-54 : 

“Human mind all over the world was searching 
for a way out—an escape from the terrible fear of 
total destruction which atomic power constantly held 
up before them. Although the Western people had re- 
ceived all the blessings of mammon worship, they were 
not mentally happy. Materially they had progressed 
but had lost all the happiness of a fearless soul. Mate- 
rial progress seemed to have killed the essence of their 
soul. 


“India had to take a lesson from the West in this 
matter, he said. A new India was in the making. All 
over the country all the knowledge which science had 
bestowed upon mankind for material progress was 
being harnessed, Big factories were being set up; river 


— 


valley projects costing millions of rupees were being 
pushed through; science was being utilized in the 
fields and factories. But India could not afford to 
forget the essence of the Indian way of life — the spiri- 
tual and moral attainments which had helped them 
survive the rise and fall of civilizations through the 
ages. . 

“ Mr Nehru said that was the biggest problem which 
was facing the Indian mind today. How to achieve a 
synthesis between ‘the two—science and moral values ? 
Indian youths, their teachers and, in fact, every Indian, 
must try to find an answer to this query. On a correct 
answer to this depended the future of India as a whole 
and to some extent the whole world. 

“Mr Nehru said that India would, therefore, have 
to achieve a synthesis. Science and moral values must 
have equal place of importance in Indian life, Indian 
youths and their leaders should strive to think inde- 
pendently and not become mere imitators of Western 
life. India should assimilate the good in Western life, 
but must not ape it. The introduction of carbon copies 
of Western Socialism or Communism would not only 
be a misfit but definitely inimical to the growth of 
India’s own way of life. 

“Indian problems should be studied in the indi- 
genous background, Mr Nehru said. The soil of 
America or Britain or Russia might be good for the 
flowering of their respective ideologies, but Indian soil 
might not be suitable. Transplantation of ideas would 
be harmful. 

“Mr Nehru said that the present was the age of 
science and the age of machine. On the other hand, they 
were also aware of the fact that mammon-worshipping 
nations had lost their soul and even though they had 
acquired great wealth they were constantly thinking 
in terms of war. The problem, he pointed out, was 
how to achieve the synthesis between India’s concept 
of moral and spiritual standards with those of the 


machine power.” 
28-12-"54 
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z Two IMPORTANT POINTS 
To ie 
The Editor of the Harijan 


in; 
: May I express a personal opinion on two 
recent points of considerable importance in our 
lives? (1) Shri Mavlankar’s support to armed 
resistance against aggression ; and (2) your lead- 
ing article ‘“ What is a Socialist Pattern” in the 
Harijan of 8th January, 1955. 

I am not aware of any differences.on the 
point of weak people not being able to keep out 
a conqueror; but I think the idea that soldiers 
like fighting is exaggerated. Soldiers, especially 
those who have been in war, prefer peace and 
home and playing with children. Gandhiji used 
to say fighting is better than cowardice; he 
taught it is better to serve Rama than Kuber, 
and that what mankind should learn was non- 
violence of the strong. He used to call himself 
a soldier (sipahi) and the army he served in was 
of soldiers of non-violence. I have said elsewhere 
that we need this “army,” as a second line of 
defence to our armed forces. After all, fighting 
services are only as strong as the civil population 
behind them. | 

Regarding “ Socialist Pattern ”’ I agree with 
you that people should understand what this 
means so that they can choose; but does the 
march of events today allow our electorate, 
mostly illiterate, time to understand Socialism 
and Capitalism ? Because when a choice is to he 
made a general knowledge of both is necessary. 

It would be a great help all round if a way 
could be found to avoid controversies that only 
hamper or sidetrack work that should and must 
be done. In any basic reconstruction all who are 
willing to do a minimum standard of work should 
be able to get employment in which they, and 
their dependents, should be secured a minimum 
standard of health and happiness. There are no 
differences of opinion on this, neither does it mat- 
ter under what name (or names), such an order 
of things is sought. As I understand it, what 
Government mean by “ Socialist Pattern ” is this, 
and this only, in order to distinguish it from the 
class, caste and economic pattern that has been 
generally accepted so far as the right one. And 
we all know that this has not made India healthy, 
happy or strong. 

One last word, if I may. In our country (as 
in other countries of Asia, Africa and the world 
over) search for a better life has already begun 
under stress of social (samajik) forces beyond 
individual or group control. We should take note 


of this simple fact. 
10-1-’55 BR eee my 
[Regarding Shri, Mavlankar’s view of getting armed 
in self-defence and being rifle-minded and its value for 
discipline and defence etc., I miay only say that the point 
made by me in the Harijan article was the simple pro- 


position that (i) Gandhiji did not agree to that 
view and hence to associate his name with it 
would be wrong and doing injustice to him; and 


that (ii) for one who presided over the Gandhi Memorial 
Fund, it would not be proper, at the same time, to preside 
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over and propagate the cult of the Rifle Club and all that 
it means. Integrity in public life requires that one cannot 
have both ways in such matters. 

Regarding the second point of the correspondent, viz., 
the capacity of the illiterate masses to understand Socialism 
and Capitalism, it may be said that the understanding is 
not to be of an academic nature, but it must be in the 
simple language of the people and about how any ‘ism’ 
that is thought for them will affect them. The people are 
illiterate for no fault of theirs; however they are intelli- 
gent enough and know life at its direct and most conse- 
quential points. It is up to their leaders to tell them 
what it will mean when they say that they plan to esta- 
blish a ‘socialist pattern’ in India. It is in this context 
that I have said that we should rather have words from 
our own languages and clear enough to’ be understood by 


them. It is no use talking for them amd yet over their 
heads. 
12-1-’55 M. P.] » 


MAN AND MODERN ECONOMICS 

“Economics,” according to the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, “ deals with social 
phenomena centring about the provision for the 
material needs of the individual and of organized 
groups.” Originally, economics was concerned 
with household management, and the study was 
eventually applied to communities and States, 
becoming known as political economy. 

As an analysis of the segment of human life 
having to do with practical material needs, eco- 
nomics is of obvious importance. However, the 
odd thing we have noticed about many people 
interested in or enthusiastic about economics is 
that they seem to regard it as a means of getting 
to heaven — that is, as containing the primary 
secrets of the Good Life. Even the famous 
economists of history were moralists at heart. 

There is also a curious sectarianism which 
develops around a special interest in economics. 
An atmosphere of the One True Doctrine often 
appears, and the True Believers manifest an ill- 
concealed impatience with the rest of the world 
which has failed to see the light. So far as we can 
see, this strenuous concern with economic theory 
ought to be classed as a kind of religious pheno- 
menon, since the accompanying emotions and 
psychological attitudes are so similar to those of 
fanatical sectarian belief, 

Men like Edward Bellamy and Henry 
George, it seems to us, were primarily humani- 
tarian reformers rather than economists. But 
other enthusiasts of economics assume that the 
“facts”? of human nature are well known, and © 
that a proper economic system based upon the 
known facts is all that is needed to set the world 
straight. | 

The most familiar claim of those who come 
out for the over-riding significance of economics 
is that human beings cannot be expected to lead 
happy, constructive lives unless their material 
needs are properly taken care of. We find no 
special reason to debate this point, although it 
often seems exaggerated beyond the call of duty. 
Our objection is rather to the fact that, with the 
exception of one or’two writers on economics — 
Ralph Borsodi and Scott Nearing, for example — 
the champions of ‘“ sound economic knowledge ” 
consistently neglect matters of which the formu- 
las of the economists take no account at all, and . 
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these matters are, it seems to us, of transcendent cation in economics which overlooks these facts 


importance. 

Take the question of the modern industrial 
system of manufacture—not the question of 
ownership, nor of distribution of the profits, but 
of the system of manufacture. Some years ago, 
during the war, several Australian textile mills 
experimented with the use of subnormal labour. 
The managers of the mills were surprised to find 
that the girls brought to them from institutions 
for the mentally deficient were as good or better 
workers than so-called “normal” help. These 
girls were paid at the same rate as normal girls, 
and were found to be successful in practically 
every process involved in the mills. 


Hearing of these things, public institutions 
in Australia began to initiate experiments of 
their own, sending out mentally deficient people 
to work in various industries. The reports were 
uniformly excellent. As a result, the admini- 
strators charged with the care of such unfortu- 
nates experienced a sudden access of morale. 
They saw that if the mentally deficient could be 
gainfully employed in industry, one of the 
greatest obstacles to their happiness would be 
overcome. For to be equal to the common tasks of 
other people is the longing of all those who are 
defective in mind. Here was a means to help 
them to self-respect. 

A young Australian writer, however, Niall 
Brennan, found in the success of this programme 
a stimulus to study the impact of modern indus- 
trial practice on people’s lives. Regarding the use 
of mental defectives in industry, he remarked : 


“When morons can be fitted into industry, on an 
immediate parity with normal employees, the question, 
on whose level this equality has been achieved, must 
also be asked. It may be good to discover that in a 
modern industrial plant there are conventional proces- 
ses which can be performed by a boy with a mental age 
of less than eight years, and a severe lack of muscular 
co-ordination. It may be fine for the boy. But what 


were the “normal” adults doing in this same process. 


before the crippled and retarded boy came along to do 
it for them? No really normal person can afford to 
ignore the frightening implications in the discovery 
‘that many “normal” men and women are working in 
jobs at which subnormals are equally and sometimes 
more efficient.” 


This conclusion stirred Mr Brennan to 
extensive research, in ‘the form of taking job 


after job to experience personally the sort of 


work men do to earn their bread, to determine 
how they do their work, and what their work 
does to them. His findings, reported in a 
sprightly volume, The Making of a Moron 
(Sheed and Ward), are devastating, and on the 
whole accurate, we think. Its pertinence to the 
study of economics is that, while it deals with 
“the social phenomena centring about the provi- 
sion for the materia! needs of the individual and 
of organized groups,” the facts Mr Brennan 
reports are consistently ignored or held to be 
unimportant by most advocates of education in 


economics. We however, take the view that edu- 


x, 


is very largely a waste of time. 

The point, here, is that the concepts of value 
which are under criticism in this book are held 
in common by practically all economic systems 
and theories of modern times, whether conser- 
vative or radical. As Brennan puts it: 

“The important point at this stage is that these 
premises, the virtue so-called of efficiency, and the end 
so pursued of wealth, are creating a situation where 
morons and sub-normals might have more value than 
sane men. That is a moronic state of affairs. It does not 
seem to me to demonstrate progress of any sort.” 

Brennan went from plant to plant, in both 
England and Australia. There was always the 
same story. The low grade of responsibility felt 
by many of the workers — their lack of a sense 
of participation in making» something worth 
making —had proved itself a degrading influ- 
ence. Bitterness, pettiness, and general contempt 
without any particular object were common 
phenomena. The book is not unjust, nor is it 
merely a crack-pot attack on modern industry. 
It is a deeply perceptive study of men at work 
for money instead of in response to an inner 
drive to engage their productive powers in 
chosen activities. It is a photographic account of 
a certain stage of the corruption in a social order 
which’ practises -a religion of economics. In 
Brennan’s words: 

“The effect of industrial philosophy upon human 
society has already been shown. The objective of 
“business” clearly stated in every textbook of eco- 
nomics is the satisfaction of the self. The satisfaction 
of the self is the law of the jungle. The existence of the 
resultant jungle is clear from the effect of industrial 
society upon human society.” 

Actually, Brennan found that some of the 
plants where the mental attitudes of the workers 
were worst were plants regarded as “ideal” 
from the “ welfare’ point of view. The result, in 
this book, is a new kind of economic analysis, in 
which human values are raised to the preferred 
position. 

Mr Brennan has no dramatic solution to 
offer. The time is probably not ripe for an 


over-all solution. But what he has done is to call 


dramatic attention to conditions which have 
been staring us in the face for generations, yet 
which the theoreticians of economics have dis- 
regarded as either beyond repair or not coming 
within the province of their science. This is the 
time for an assembling of the facts. We should 
like to see a lot more books given to the 
collection of such facts. Then, if enough men 
start thinking about them, we may get to work 
at changing the pattern of our lives. But the 
solution will not lie in the design for a new 
“system”. It will lie in the formulation of 
worthy ideals and occupations for human labour. 
And then, we think, it will be possible to have 
economic theories which do not take for granted 
doctrines of human nature which when applied 
on a large scale, first degrade, then destroy, the 


human species. 
(Adapted from Manas, 28-4-’54) 
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CONTROL OR COMPENSATION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

Those who stand for encouragement to the 
hand-pounding of rice are often asked — “ What 
is then to be done to the rice-mills, hullers and 
shellars etc. that are already there ? If you compel 


them to close down, won’t you have to pay them | 


compensation ? ” 

The question applies not only to the hand- 
pounding industry but to all other village indus- 
tries with which the respective mill industries 
compete. It may, for example, be raised in the 
like manner with respect to oil-mills and cloth- 
mills. The question arises naturally at the present 
juncture when we are engaged in planning and 
building up a new economy for our country. 

Let us first take up the question of compen- 
sation. Looking at it a little more closely this 
demand for compensation on the part of the 
owners of factories and mills appears strange. Let 
me explain why : Does it ever occur to them how 
many homes and villages did they throw out of 
employment and reduce to dire misery when 
they started their mills and factories ? What did 
those poor people get by way of compensation 
except unemployment, under-employment and 
starvation ? The State should have made amends 
for the injustice done to them either by giving 
them suitable compensation or by offering them 
alternative employment. That the then alien 
Government did not do it and did not care for it 
does not mean that there was no question of the 
payment of compensation or of any loss. On the 
contrary, the fact that the number of those who 
thus suffered was very large invests this question 
_ with greater public importance. And the present 
Government, as the true representative of the 
people, must now take up their cause and plead 
for it. 

The factory-owners are a rich class. The 
shareholders too are apparently men who have 
adequate income to save at least the amount of 
money which they have invested in shares. 
Besides, they must have accumulated with them 
substantial sums as depreciation and reserve 
funds etc. If they still demand: compensation 
from the nation when they are now asked to act 
in the interest of the poor in whose unemploy- 
ment and consequent poverty they have played a 
large part, it is, I think, clear that their behaviour 
is most strange. | 

But lawyers say that, however it may be 
from the point of equity, justice or morality, if 
you force the factory-owners to close down their 
factories, then you must pay them such compen- 
Sation as they may be legally entitled to. You 
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may, of course, short of banning them out of exis- 
tence, put on them any amount of reasonable 
resttictions and regulate them in the larger 
interest of the country. 

If this legal view of the question is right 
then either we must change the law or, remain- 
ing within its present limits, try to encourage 
and promote the home and village industries. 

The first would mean changing the Constitu- 
tion to the effect that private property may be 
appropriated for the good of the people without 
giving compensation. That would however be too 
drastic a measure at the present time. It may be 
contemplated only when the way of regulation 
for some reason fails and there is no other course 
left open for achieving our purpose. Even then, 
before we embark on so basic and far-reaching a 
change, it would be necessary to examine its 
deeper implications for the society and the 
individual. 

However in the new economy which is being 
built up one thing should now be made clear 
beyond doubt: There can be no room for large- 
scale centralized industries to compete with the 
simple decentralized industries concerned with 
the people’s food, clothing and housing. The oil- 
mills, rice-mills, cloth-mills etc. should be kept 
under control and regulated with this broad 
principle in view. Of course, in deciding what 
restriction is to be placed on them one would 
have to take into account the quantity of their 


production, the quality, the consumption, as also | 


the price and many other things. With the protec- 
tion thus assured to them the home and the vil- 
lage industries will naturally prosper and spread 
out over a larger and larger area in their respec- 
tive spheres. And as they spread out and neces- 
sary steps are taken to make them economically 
sound and self-supporting, the problem of un- 
employment will ease and lessen. Simultaneously 
and to the extent that home and village indus- 
tries increase the factories will decrease and their 
work shrink and their production earmarked for 
export if it is possible and proper. The rest will 
automatically wither away in the same way as 
the mechanized industries once drove out the vil- 
lage industries. This means that the import and 
installation of new industrial plants will have to 
be stopped and the work of the existing ones to 


‘be restricted within proper limits. — 


It is not to be understood from this that I am 
enumerating all the steps that will have to be 
taken. The list is only illustrative. The point is 
that the Planning Commission has now accepted 
the principle of pursuing such a policy of control- 
ling large-scale industries in the interest of the 
small-scale and village industries. For example, 
they have recognized that the mills may be taxed 
for finding the necessary finance to promote the 
handicrafts, and even to equalize the prices of 
their respective products so as to set off the 
handicap under which the latter have otherwise 
to suffer. We may even expect that. if this policy 
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is consistently pursued, then the wiser among 
the factory-owners will themselves recognize the 
change in the situation and transfer their capital 
to industries in other more suitable spheres. 

If, however, it is found from experience that 
this policy is not proving successful or that it is 
too irksome or cumbrous to work it, then the 
Government should itself acquire these factories 
in the interest of the people, give reasonable 
compensation to the owners and work each of 
them till such time as may be necessary with the 
over-all aim of eradicating unemployment and 
rehabilitating the small-scale and village indus- 
tries. To turn to the rice industry, those who 
know about it say that the investment in the 
existing rice factories is not more than ten crores 
of rupees. It should not be difficult to provide for 
this amount from the Second Five Year Plan. In 
return lakhs of our people will get employment 
and crores of rupees of income will get naturally 
distributed among them. 

6-1-’55 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


VINOBA IN SANTHAL PARGANAS —I 


(By “ Dadu’’) 
Our Backward Tribes 


Few of us are perhaps aware of the sad fact that most 
of the so-called backward tribes in India are those who 
refused to bow down before the British might and held 
their own against all odds. This is particularly true about 


the brave and truthful Santhals inhabiting the Santhal 


Parganas district and parts of Chota Nagpur, areas of Bihar 
as also of West Bengal. They are a noble people with their 
characteristic and charming social life. Both men and 
women share together the life of the home as also the 
one outside and can well give a lead to the educated and 
‘civilized’ by their community life. Special mention must 
be made of their firm custom of not selling land which 
they do not regard as a private property. Perhaps this 
explains why Vinoba’s message of social ownership of land 
easily appeals to them, and of the hundred villages dona- 
ted in toto in Bhoodan, more than half belong to our 
Adivasi compatriots, misealled ‘ backward’. 

In the Santhal Parganas district, the Santhals listened 
to Vinoba’s appeals with devoted attention. Some of them 
also promised to work in the Bhoodan movement. When 
we reached Boyarijoar on Sunday, the 28th November, 1954, 


a well-known slogan echoed in the air: 


“marae Arata 

ane we Yaar” | 
(Jayaprakash’s jivandan will accomplish the Bhoodan 
revolution.) 

Vinoba confirmed the truth behind these words, but, 
said he, that was not enough. “ You the workers must also 
gather courage and dedicate your life for Bhoodan. Hence 
you must say: 


“ay sritet darts 
aaa went afsara” | 


(Jivandan of we people will accomplish the Bhoodan 
revolution.) 
Common Ownership and Weal 

In his post-prayer address Vinoba explained the secret 
of Bhoodan in very simple words: “ Suppose you are five 
in a house with three earning members, earning, say, 
Rs 3, 2, and 1 respectively. Now the one who earns Rs 3/- 
does not claim the same exclusively for himself. So also 
the other two make no claims. That income belongs to 


the whole house and is shared by everybody in the house 
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according to his or her need. Thus there is no individual 
Ownership in the house. That is why you feel happy 
therein. The secret of homely pleasure lies in the fact that 
there is no ownership there, no vanity. But just outside 
the house, you claim ownership and get vain. Conse- 
quently you do not find any happiness outside the home. 
The endeavour of casting off ownership and pride inside 
the house has yielded you happy dividends. I ask you, will 
it not yield greater dividends if you try the same experi- 
ment with the whole village as your basis? To each 
family according to its need, as you do at home. And you 
will then find that you are far happier than ever.” 
Settle Your Own Disputes 

He added, “ Your disputes, if any, must be settled in 
the village itself, even as in a home. You do not broadcast 
your’ household differences. But the differences in the vil- 
lage get a world-wide publicity, Why should you run to 
courts at all? Have you no regard for the honour of your 
village ? You alone can save it. But you become your own 
enemy when you flatter vakils who aggrandize differences. 
Let you resolve that no outsider will be allowed to inter- 
fere in your village affairs. Let them be settled by some 
sajjan (truthful man) in your village itself. When there 
was one Vibhishan in even Ravan’s Lanka, won’t there 
be, I ask, a sajjan in your village ? Approach him, seek 
his advice and behave as members of a family.” 

Vinoba closed with the words, “I am not saying some- 
thing difficult. Unless you live unitedly, you cannot stand, 
speciaily in these days of scientific advance. When you can 
live and work unitedly in your house, why can’t you do 
so in the village ? Otherwise, one’s wit will clash against 
the other and your village will break down, the outsiders 
exploiting it to the very core. When wits clash, neither 
side gains. Suppose you and I have twelve and ten seers of 
aqual (wisdom) respectively. If we work unitedly, we 
reap the benefit of 22 seers of wisdom. If we are not 
united, your twelve seers will collide against my ten, 
while you will win, I will lose. And the world would get 
the benefit of two seers only. Thus while God gave us 
22 seers of wisdom, we transform it into two. Now who 


is responsible for this? This is common everywhere in 
. India today. The Government wits clash against those of 


businessmen. Consequently, the country suffers. Let 


you live in your village as one solid family. Every village - 


would then become an impregnable fort.” 
A Lesson in Self-help 

Our camping ground was very beautifully situated. It 
looked like a small hillock. In the evening Vinoba walked 
up over to a small village nearby. Many people accom- 
panied him. Before reaching the village he saw two fields 
with stones scattered all over. He began to pick up those 
stones and all the rest followed. Within half an hour these 
fields became as clear as a newly ploughed land. After it 
was over, Vinoba recited the famous mantra, repeated in 


Ashrams all over the country at the meal hours, “3% 
‘SpE PeR id The whole concourse joined him and it 


qag 
veritably proved to be a labour gift bath. 


Adivasi’s Woes 

Next day in the noon at Boria a delegation of Adivasis 
met Vinoba and describing its tale of woe; it presented 
a memorandum containing their major grievances, viz., 
they had to pay large amount of interest to the money- 
lender, they had been deprived of their lands, there was no 
arrangement for irrigation, and they wanted prohibition to 
be enforced. Vinoba gave a very patient hearing and dealt 
with these points in his post-prayer speech: 

“ Society will march onwards if wealth is handed over 
to the deserving. In place-of keeping it with you, pass it 
on to your neighbour. We lose nothing thereby. Every- 
body would say that whatever he or she has belongs to 
his or her neighbour.” 

Decrying the system of realizing interest, Vinoba 
observed: “You should be grateful to him who 


utilizes your money. By lending him money or what) 


you have, you really earn a friend. Charging interest is 
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immoral and irreligious. Those days are gone when people 
felt honoured in doing nothing. Now we all have to work 
together and live with love. The wealth with you is a 
source of strength to win others’ love. I, therefore demand 
Sampattidan.” 

As regards land, Vinoba pointed out, “I know that you 
(the Santhalis) have been deprived of your land. It is why 
I ask the Sahukars to keep some land with them and 
donate the rest. That would be distributed among the 
landless Santhalis. Mine is a call of love. And not only 
land I would also ask for bullocks and seeds etc., to help 
the new land-getters.” 

Touching a very delicate point, Vinoba went on, 
“T am told that there are mukhiyas among the Santhalis. 
These mukhiyas control land and give it at their sweet 
will. But times have changed. Rajas and Maharajas have 
disappeared. So mukhiyas also must change. As pointed 
out by Tulsidas, mukhiyas should be like mouth 
which passes on whatever it gets to the stomach, Likewise, 
a mukhiya must distribute everything. The _ present 
custom of mukhiyas who only eat and usurp must go. 
People must select their panchas by unanimous consent. 
These five people should advise in village management.” 
Irrigation is a country-wide problem. “You must be 
prepared,” suggested Vinoba, “for hard work. Offer 
‘Shramadan (labour gift) and dig.out wells; brick laying 
etc. would be provided for through Sampattidan or by the 
Government.” 

Vinoba expressed his extreme joy at the demand for 
prohibition. He proposed that they must organize a regular 
campaign for its enforcement and also prevail upon their 
friends to practise it strictly. 

Among Muslim Friends 

. There is a good number of Muslims in Boria. They are 
mostly weavers. Learning that Vinoba knew Arabic well, 
they expressed a desire to get some extra time for them. 
Vinoba gladly acceded to their request, and gave them 
time after the prayer meeting. He told them that he had 
himself been a weaver for several years... But who pur- 
chased the cloth they wove ? If they were not prepared to 
use the local teli’s oil, how would the teli have their 
cloth ? So they all must make it a point to use the village- 
made things and boycott such city goods as can be prepared 
. by them in the village itself. He also asked them to spin 
yarn and use self-spun. Next, Vinoba pointed out that 
Bhoodan Yajna was ‘ Deen-ul-Huq’ (path of truth) as it 
emphasized on comradely love and self-help. It was the 
straightest route —‘ sirat-ul-mustaquim’—to prosperity 
and betterment. As the Qoran enjoined, the ‘ rizq’ provi- 
ded by God must be utilized for the service of the poor. 
He concluded, “I want to wipe out landownership. To 
make a claim of ownership is nothing short of heresy. I 
trust that the people of this locality would readily offer 
land and wealth for the sake of the distressed and they 
‘will thus earn the fazl (blessings) of God.” 

Right Education 


In his post-prayer speech at Brindaban, Vinoba said, 
“Santhalis if rightly educated would be able to produce 
. remarkable leaders and pioneers, even as a dry soil, lying 
waste for years and years, yields a plentiful crop if 
properly cultivated. They are full of life already. Right 
education or Nai Talim, — not the current education which 
adds to the heap of the unemployed,— would generate 
vichar-shakti (thought-power) in them, which together 
with pran-shakti (vital power) would accomplish wonders. 
Let Brahma-Vidya be taught to them so that they may 
recognize their inner force or soul power.” He added that 
the various differences met in the country would become 
our strength provided the unifying thread of Atma-Gyan 
fused them all. Brahma-Vidya can close these differences, 
while vigyan (science) would aggravate them in a way. 
Vigyan can lend colour to the various elements in our life, 
but only Atma-Gyan can connect them all. And the two 
together would render our society gay, noble and strong. 
The Sarvodaya ideology proceeds to incorporate them 
both. For that Bhoodan is the first step.” 
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Land for Ameliorating Lot of Bhangis 

Referring tothe scavengers’ life, Vinoba remarked, 
“Tow curious it is that. the so-called high .caste people 
have taken to all the occupations of the Harijan com- 
munity but none enters the Bhangi’s profession! To earn 
money, man has taken to tanning and shoe-making but not 
scavenging. This only shows that this is not regarded as 
a man’s job. It should, therefore, disappear. And I want 
that the Bhangis of India should get land for cultivation 
and lead a prosperous life. The only possible reform in 
this profession is to eradicate it altogether. The city 
people would have to keep night-soil carefully and pass 
it on every morning to the municipal conveyance which 
would take it away for proper disposition and conversion 
into manure. The village people would have their own pits 
or trenches for the same. I am told that Bhangis them- 
selves are fond of this work. This is not true. And even 
if it be true, their children can very well be diverted 
from this inhuman task, whereby within ten to twenty 
years this curse would be no more. Hence I ask you to 
donate lands to root out the various growing differences.” 

Self-reliant Villages 


We were at Atapur on the first December. Addressing 
the evening meeting Vinoba said that the strength of our 
villages consisted in mutual love, self-sufficiency and self- 
reliance. But all these three forces were now conspicuous 
only by their absence. Love had been replaced by money. 
We were not using village-made articles. We sent our 
children for education to cities or abroad. Nor did we 
settle our disputes ourselves. We ran to Vakils and courts. 
Vinoba warned them that if this continued villages would 
be crushed out of existence. “ You must,” said he, “stand 
on your own feet. You can turn your village into heaven 
if you like. You can grow into a strong unit only if you 
cast off land ownership. What is true in the home should 
be true in the village.” At night Vinoba began a study of 
Santhali language. A Hindi-knowing Santhali youth offered 
to teach him. Vinoba devoted an hour to this work daily. 

Barharwa was the next halt. Addressing the students 
and teachers gathered to receive him Vinoba pointed out 
that if the public workers gave four months sincerely to 
Bhoodan Yajna, the land problem would be easily solved. 

To Students and Teachers 

In the evening meeting he said that students and 
teachers could take a very effective part in the movement. 
“If the teachers grasp,” pointed out Vinoba, “its signi- 


ficance, they can give a practical shape to the idea of 


social ownership.” 

He continued, “ Gradation is at the base of the present 
structure. There are grades everywhere, in salaries, in 
marks, etc. and even in medals. The Government have 
introduced ‘Bharat Ratna’ and ‘Padma Vibhushan’. 


There are three grades in the latter! Sheer fun! Likewise, . 


there are grades.in education. But it seems so natural to 
us as it is common in the society. You allot marks to 


students. Just ask a mother which child she loves No. 1 


and which as No.‘2. She would reply, ‘I know no 
differences. I can only tell you which quality is in which 
child.’ So also should be the attitude of a teacher.” 
The route from Barharwa to Kotal Pokhar was very 
dangerous. Vinoba went along the railway track crossing 
several bridges consisting of bare corrugated iron sheets, 
mostly corroded. In his post-prayer speech Vinoba stressed 
on the necessity of order and method in our work other- 
wise our Swaraj would not stay. He said that our society 
was very weak. Inspite of freedom and the right to vote, 
common man did not feel the glow of Swaraj. Ree 
Aim Co-operative Common Weal 
“There are,’ he added, “some who are happy bu 
others are not, Suppose a mother has five children. One of 
them goes somewhere and strays away. Then the mother 
weeps for him. If you tell her that she should not worry 


for she has four (¢.e. 80 per cent) with her, she will say, | 


‘But why, what about the fifth ?’ Likewise, we should 
know no happiness until everybody in the village is happy. 
You very well know that if one member of your family 
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is seriously ill on, say, Diwali occasion, you do not light 
Diwali lamps. This is religion. It must be practised on a 
social scale. Hence the landless must get land. And all 
those who have land, less or more, should offer it. As 
everybudy contributes a piece of timber for the Holi tre, 
everybody must contribute his or her mite in the Bhoodan 
Yajna.” 


Learn the Neighbour’s Language 
Pakur, the sub-divisional headquarter was the last 
halt of the week. Not far from Pakur is the Bihar-Bengal 
border. In his post-prayer speech Vinoba advised the 
people to learn at least one more language, particularly 
one of the neighbouring area. “I would recommend the 
teaching of Bengali in every educational institution of 
Bihar. This will enrich Hindi. It would foster love and 
fellow-feeling. The strength of the, society does not depend 
on its outer or satanic wealth, but on its inner or angelic 
wealth. Countries with satanic wealth seem to go up. By 
a-dharma they do seem and pfosper to conquer their foes. 
But ultimately they are vanquished. So the right path 
must always be followed. What we have to do is to rise 
spiritually, set up economic equality and establish social 
comradeliness.” 
We are for about a‘fortnight more among the Santhals. 
6-1-’55 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR OF POVERTY 
(By William James) 
What we now need to discover in the social 
realm is the moral equivalent of war: something 
heroic that will speak to men as universally as 


-war does, and yet will be as compatible with 


their spiritual selves as war has proved itself in- 
compatible. I have often thought that in the old 
monkish poverty-worship, in spite of the pedan- 
try that infested it, there might be something 
like that moral equivalent of war which we are 
seeking. May not voluntarily accepted poverty 
be the “strenuous life”, without the need of 
crushing weaker peoples ? 

Poverty indeed is the strenuous life — with- 
out the brass bands or uniforms or hysterical 
popular applause or lies or circumlocutions - and 
when one sees the way wealth-getting enters as 
an ideal into the very bone and marrow of our 
generation, one wonders whether a revival of the 
belief that poverty is a worthy religious vocation 
may not be the “transformation of military 
courage ”, and the spiritual reform that our time 
stands most in need of. 

Among us English-speaking peoples espe- 
cially do the praises of poverty need once more 
to be boldly sung. We have grown literally 
afraid to be poor. We despise anyone who elects 
to be poor in order to simplify and save his inner 
life. If he does not join the general scramble and 
pant with the money-making street, we deem 
him spiritless and lacking in ambition. We have 
lost the power even of imagining what the an- 
cient idealization of poverty could have meant: 
the liberation from material attachments, the 
unbribed soul, the manlier indifference, the pay- 


ing our way by what we are and do and not by 


what we have, the right to fling away our life at 
any moment irresponsibly —the more athletic 
trim, in short, the moral fighting shape. 
There are thousands of conjunctures in 
which the wealth-bound man must be a slave, 
whilst a man for whom poverty has no terrors 
becomes a freeman. I recommend this matter to 
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your serious pondering, for it is certain that the 
prevalent fear of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease from which our 
Civilization suffers.* 

PASTEURIZATION —A DANGEROUS 

FALLACY 

To 

The Editor of Harijan, 
Sir, 

Shri Dinkerrao Desai, Minister in charge of 
milk, says that in Bombay Legislative Assembly 
which meets on February 15 he will bring a Bill 
for compulsory pasteurization of milk. I beg to 
draw the attention of people of Bombay and other 
Provinces of India and of various Indian Govern- 
ments to the following extracts from October 
1954 number of Nature Path magazine published 
in New York City, U.S.A. 

eee yor Of all the fallacies about milk, pasteuriza- 
tion is the most dangerous...... Mothers insist upon 
pasteurized milk for their children without knowing 
that they are in reality depriving them of many of the 
essential elements for growth and health. of 

“Just what is pasteurization and what is claimed 
for it? It is a process of heating milk to destroy bac- 
teria. The usual procedure is to heat milk to a tempe- 
rature of 145° and retain that temperature for 20 to 
30 minutes. Then the temperature is rapidly lowered 
to 45° or cooler...... 

“It is claimed that tubercular bacilli are killed 
by this process. However, the law also provides that 
all tubercular cattle be killed and that all herds must 
be inspected periodically to discover cows so affected. 
If this law were strictly enforced, there would be no 
need far the nutrient-destroying process of pasteuri- 
zation. The claim that pasteurization is also necessary 
to destroy typhoid bacilli can be similarly disposed 
of. If milk is produced under sanitary conditions, there 
is no necessity for artificial processing...... 

“There are two extremely important facts that few 
people consider when they tamely submit to the ad- 
vertisements of the milk companies. True, most harm- 
ful bacteria and lactic acid bacteria are killed. Spores 
are not killed, however, and if the milk is not kept 
cold or is allowed to stand too long putrefactive orga- 
nisms develop. In other words the milk does not sour 
— it rots...... 

“There is no way for the consumer to know how 
long the milk has stood about or if it has not bee 
kept at all times at the proper temperature. Thus 
thousands of people are putting rotten (pasteurized) 
milk into their stomach and then they wonder why 
they suffer as much from digestive and intestinal 
disorders. 

“The second important fact is that pasteurization — 
destroys some of the most essential elements in milk. 
Time and again people have been warned not to cook 
too many of their vegetables or else their precious 
vitamin C will be lost. Yet they allow laws to be 
passed which require the cooking of their milk, 

“This vitamin is the one which maintains the 
heaith of tissues and cells. If it is denied a person 
he is apt to show a quick deterioration in his bony 
structures. His teeth will crumble and develop cavi- 
ties...... More and more scientists are coming to believe 
that lack of whole unpasteurized milk in the diet may 
be one of the causes of hardening of the arteries...... 

“The nutritive value of milk especially as food for 
children can hardly be overestimated. Let us not 
destroy it by pasteurization. Milk is a valuable source 
of protein throughout the entire period of growth Z4 


* From The Varieties of Religious Experience Lectures, 
14, 15. 
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In view of what is stated above regarding 
uselessness and dangers of pasteurization of milk 
it is to be hoped in the interest of good health 
of people that the idea of compulsory pasteuriza- 
tion of milk will be abandoned. 

The pasteurizer has a financial motive in 
demanding pasteurization. He wants to sell milk 
that is several days old. That is the motive behind 
this demand for pasteurization. British medical 
journal ‘says editorially : 

‘‘ Pasteurization is confession that milk is not 
pure at the source. It is a confession that the 
authorities have sadly failed in their duty to the 
public as regards the milk supply. He who 
pasteurizes good milk is a fool ; and he who pas- 
teurizes bad milk is a rgsue.” 

Woodhouse Road, SORABJI R. MISTRI 
Colaba, Bombay 
IN FACE OF THE ATOMIC DANGER 
(By Clement R. Attlee) 

(From his article ‘The Political Problem’ in the 
Listener, June 17, 1954.) 

I suppose that most of us in our time have 
read of the great civilizations of the past, and 
reading with a knowledge of the event we say, 
“What fools these people were not to realize 
what was happening”-—the rival emperors 
struggling for power in a Roman Empire with 
the barbarians ready to break in and usher in 
those centuries which we call the Dark Ages. 
Great civilizations have been destroyed, some 
times from internal weaknesses, sometimes from 
external attacks. The Roman Empire came down 
through the forces of the uncivilized world. The 
destructive force today is something which we 
have ourselves made, and it is operating in a one 


7 


‘world civilization more closely. linked than ever 


before. Would not a visitor from another planet 
say just the same of us, “ What fools to keep 
quarrelling in face of this danger?” 

Russia is engaged in building up her social 
system and an economy, which we do not like, 
very different from our own. It is not our way 
of life, but it is their concern. We in the West 
have our way of life, our different economies, and 
we do not wish to see them destroyed. But the 
threat that we meet hangs over democracies and 
autocracies alike— Communist countries, socia- 
list countries, semi-socialist countries, capitalist 
countries, all are exposed to danger; and unless 
there is some change, I believe that the danger 
of world destruction is very real. The forces of 
destruction will keep piling up. We cannot stop 
these things. It may be that the knowledge of 
how to make these weapons may get more and 
more extended. Incidents leading to war conti- 


nue; the burden of armaments presses on the 


nations and causes impatience. 

The world today cannot afford to have any 
more wars. The only way open to us seems to 
be to make a new approach to world problems 
with the consciousness-of this great danger. After 
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But I do not think it can be done just by dis- 
cussing weapons. One must discuss causes. Inevi- 
tably there must be a real effort to effect some 
understanding, to live and to let live. If all the 
peoples of the world realize this great danger 
they must take action to avoid it. They must 
realize how small, in comparison to this, are 
squabbles about bits of territory and the like. 
Those things can be settled if there is the will 
to settle them. But everything depends on ac- 
ceptance of the need for toleration and upon the 
renunciation of all attempts to force particular 
creeds on other people. I believe that democratic 
socialism will succeed on its own merits. If the 
Russian Communists and the American capita- 
lists have as strong a faith as I have, they will 
believe that in due time their views will be ac- 
cepted everywhere, but until then they must 
accept the fact that other people have different 
ideas. 

The time has come to make the United Na- 
tions organization a reality and to realize the high 
hopes entertained at San Francisco. This must 
mean a gradual renunciation of the idea of abso- 
lute sovereignty and the building up of inter- 
national organization. It means, too, that the 
ideal of dreamers of the past has become the 
necessity of the atomic present. Civilization can 
be saved, but only if the peoples of the world are 
roused to action. 


Planning for Country-wide Prohibition . 
The Planning Commission has appointed a 
Committee with Shri S. N. Agarwal as Chairman, 
to examine how the Directive Principle of State 
policy viz. prohibition, is being implemented by 
various States and what should be done to further 
it in the near future. So, the fears of some that 
this will be a Committee to see whether prohibi- 
tion is successful or no, or whether it is wise to 
lose drink income at the present time, — have 
been falsified, which is a matter of great joy in- 
deed. The Constitution of India expects that the 
Committee will submit a plan for the implementa- 
tion of complete prohibition in the whole land 
within the next few years. We wish all success 
to.it in this its noble task. . 
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GANDHIJI AND THE WORLD CRISIS 
(By Pyarelal) 


The world today stands uneasily poised on 
the brink of a catastrophe. As Jung remarked in 
1946, it is as if a little boy of six were given a 
dynamite among his birthday presents. ‘“ How 
can we save the child from the dynamite that 
nobody can take away from him ? The good spirit 
of humanity is challenged as never before... .It 
is high time that civilized man turned his mind 
to the fundamental things. It is now a question 
of éxistence and non-existence.” 


We have wars because we are not sufficiently 
_ selfless for a life which does not need wars. The 
battle for peace, Gandhiji taught us, has thus, in 
the first instance, to be fought and won in the 
heart of the individual. 


Gandhiji summed up his entire philosophy 
in one sentence: “‘I recognize no other God ex- 
cept the God that is to be found in the heart 
of the dumb millions. ...and I worship the God 
that is Truth or Truth which is God, through the 
service of these millions.” 


And as a corollary to this: “I believe in the 
- absolute oneness of God and therefore of huma- 
nity. What, though we have many bodies we 
have but one soul. The rays of the sun are many 
through refraction. But they have the same 
source.’ I cannot, therefore, detach myself from 
the wickedest soul nor may I identify myself with 
the most virtuous.” 


What could not be shared with the least he 
held to be of little account and not worth having. 
If we do not keep this, which is the core of 
Gandhiji’s teaching, viz. adoption of voluntary 
simplicity in the spirit of the full practice of truth 
as embodied in the ideal of oneness of all life, 
before us constantly, we shall mot be heading for 
peace but strife only. 


Einstein has given us his well-known equa- 
tion, enunciating the relation between matter and 
energy, which says that when even an infinitesi- 
mal particle of matter attains the velocity of light 
—the maximum velocity attainable in the phy- 
sical universe — it acquires a mass which is in- 
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finite, and since this condition is, approximated 
within the structure of an atom, theoretically - 
there is no limit to the destructive energy that 
can be unleashed by the conversion of atomic 
mass into energy, as happens during an atomic 
explosion. The possibility of race suicide by the 
untutc:ed mind of man mishandling atomic 
energy is thus by no means remote, With what 
can that peril be countered ? 


+ 


It is here that Gandhiji’s philosophy comes 
to our aid. 


Physical laws have their counterpart in 
the spiritual world. Gandhiji set forth the 
corresponding formula governing the release of 
spiritual energy by enunciating that when 
Ahimsa is completely established in one’s being 
so that one’s whole being— whether on the 
plane of thought, speech or action — becomes as 
it were a function of Ahimsa, then since Truth 
alone is and all else is nought, one becomes filled 


with a power —- the power of love, also, known as ~~ 


soul-force — to which here is no limit and before 
which all hatred and opposition is dissolved. The 
condition is that one must have reduced oneself 
to an infinitesimal by absolute surrender to 
‘God which is Truth and Tr.:th which is God.” 


“ With Truth combined with Ahimsa,” said 
Gandhiji, ‘you can bring the whole world to 
your feet....When once it is set in motion, if it 
is intense enough, it can overtake the whole 
universe.... Working under this law, indeed, it 
is possible for one perfect Satyagrahi to win the 
battle of Right against Wrong.” 


There is an ancient philosophical belief in 
India that one who has been true to the law of 
his essential being without a_ single fault 
throughout his life can cause anything to happen 
by the simple act of calling that fact to witness. 
He becomes a “ living conduit ” of cosmic power, 


the power of truth—Satya—“the highest 


expression of the soul”. This is known as making 
an “ Act of Truth”. The truth must be firmly 
rooted in the heart so that it manifests itself in 
human relations as infinite compassion or 
identification with everything that feels. 


A few hours before the end, Gandhiji was 
asked by a foreign journalist : ‘How would you 
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meet the atom hoe. ees with non-violence ? ”’ 
The reply he gave was: “I will not go under- 
ground. I will not go into shelter. I will come out 
in thefopen and let the pilot see I have not a 
trace of evil against him. The pilot will not see 
our faces from his great height, I know. But that 
longing in our hearts — that he will not come to 
harm — would reach up to him and his eyes 
would be opened.” 

Then guessing probably what was passing in 
his interviewer’s mind, he added: “ If those thou- 
sands who were done to death in Hiroshima, if 
they had died with that prayerful action — died 
openly with that prayer in their hearts, their 
sacrifices would not have gone in vain.” 

We are sometime told that Gandhiji’s 
method was all right in regard to the Indian 
scene, but is unsuitable to the people in the West 
-whose psyche is differently conditioned. There 
could not be a greater fallacy. Gandhiji held that 
a valiant fighter sometimes is more qualified to 
attain the ideal of non-violence than those who 
lack a soldier’s discipline and courage to face 
death and this was proved when the fierce 
warriors of the North-West Frontier Province — 
the Pathans — turned themselves into soldiers of 
non-violence, Khudai Khidmatgars — Servants of 
God—under Gandhiji’s inspiration and. the 
Frontier Gandhi Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s 
lead. Let no one therefore try to take refuge in 
that spurious alibi. We have the authority of 
Jung that there is a bi-polarity in the psyche — 
when a pandulum swings so violently in one 
direction it is just capable of operating just as far 
on the opposite side. What he said about the 
Germans holds good in respect of the whole of 
the West. They have only to gird themselves up 
and may be they will find that the deliverance 
is far nearer at hand than they had hoped or 
suspected. 

New Delhi, 19-1-’55 
Mere Prejudice op ae 

Shri P. N. Virkar in his irestdetitial address 
at the 10th session of the Bombay Head Masters 
Conference, Panchgani, November 3, 1954, said, 
“the prohibition of the study of English in lower 
standards had handicapped Bombay State stu- 
dents appearing for public examinations.” (Times 
of India, November 4.) 

It is common knowledge that the first batch 
of students who ceased to have English in lower 
secondary standards will first go to colleges in 
1955. Therefore, it is difficult to follow what 
Shri Virkar says, for the simple reason that such 
boys cannot still appear at all-India public 
-examinations. 


19-1-’55 M. P. 
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VINOBA ENTERS BENGAL 
(By “ Dadw’’) 
Leaving Bihar 

In the small hours of the morning of the New Year’s” 
day, from the Bihar of Buddha and Mahavir, Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave stepped into the Vihar Bhoomi (pilgrimage 
land) of the Vaishnavite saints and seers. It is his first 
visit to this devotional land which, however, has atttracted 
him ever since his boyhood. Harly in 1916, when he gave 
up his college education, ‘ insipid’ and ‘ futile’ as it seemed 
to him, he had a mind either to go to the Himalayas for 
penance and identify himself with the Eternal Being or 
to Bengal to join the revolutionary movement for India’s 
emancipation. He straight came to Kashi, the ancient home 
of learning and wisdom. When he was on the point of 
deciding his line of action, he came across a report of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s historic address in the newly opened 
Benares Hindu University., This took him to the Mahatma 
where he found both the eternal peace of the Himalayas 
and the revolutionary fire of Bengal. Thereafter he buried 
himself deep in utter sadhana, negotiating one spiritual 
summit after another as well as identifying himself with 
the poorest, the lowliest and the lost. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
sudden departure threw new responsibilities on him. He 
came out of his self-sought seclusion and sprung a 
surprise all over the country (even abroad) by the 
discovery of his Bhoodan Yajna_ mission. As an 
ambassador of universal comradeliness, self-reliance and 
soul-force, he has been ceaselessly conveying his message 
from door to door during the last four years. Embodying 
the immortal religious tenets of non-possession and 
‘love-thy-neighbour-as thyself’, together with the call of 
the age for equality and justice, Vinoba walks, not as 
a beggar, but. as a tower of strength and hope to the 
millions, heralding a new era. 

We got up at about quarter to three on Saturday 
morning, Ist January. The sky was lit with brilliant stars 
and a'cold wind, coldest of the current winters, was 
blowing across the wide arid land near Dekshila (in 
Manbhum district of Bihar) where we were camping. The 
morning prayers were held at usual at 3-30. It was Vinoba’s 
last prayer meeting in Bihar. Vinoba took his morning 
cup of cold milk and left the place at 412. Hundreds 
of people followed him. 

Entering Bengal 

After walking down four miles we reached the Bihar- 
Bengal border at 5-40. Shri Charu Chandra Bhandari, 
convener of the West Bengal Bhoodan Yajna Committee, 


received Vinoba at a tastefully decorated gate erected at 


the border. The sky resounded with the echoes of ‘Sant 
Vinobaki Jai’ and ‘ Amader grame bhoomihin keu, thakebe 
na, thakebe na!’ (‘Long live Vinoba and None would 
remain without land in our village’). As our charming 
sisters of Bengal sang welcome songs amidst the blowing 
of conches of the sonorous lisping of ‘Ulu’ sounds (an 
auspicious sign), the showering of flowers and _ the 
clicking of the cameras in excited hands, tears trickled 
down the cheeks of Bihar friends for whom Baba (as 
Vinoba is lovingly called) had become a family member. 
On their behalf, Shri Jayaprakash Narayan spoke a few 
words of promise and resolve. Vinoba was too full of 


words to say anything. He simply folded his hands and 


marched on. In the southern sky stood Venus as witness 


to the historic scene. Not far from it was the dim Saturn, | H 


shy of its slow speed! 


Murlu was the- first Bengal village of our way. Men 4 


and women and children rushed to touch Vinoba’s feet — 


even in that piercing cold. They had been waiting for 
hours! And as we crossed Murlu the bright sun appeared q : 


on the horizon in ruby and gold. The crowd grew larger. 


Children ran to catch Vinoba’s glimpse. But the adults ~ 
pushed them away. We little know that by such a cruel © 
treatment we spoil the builders of the India of tomorrow 
and instil in them a strong feeling of fear, a great undoing. ; 
Vinoba is very conscious of this failing of ours. When he — 
could not bear the sight that day, he asked to let children — 
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come forward. With happy faces they joined him. He gave 
his hand, to one on his right and another on his left and 
they thus fromed a.U like chain. Vinoba asked them to 
go as fast as they could. Their joy knew no bounds. 
Vinoba began to run. They also ran. And thus with firm 
and fast steps, Vinoba reached Saltora—our first halt in 
Bengal — at 6-55. We encamped at the Dak Bungalow atop 
overlooking the Sal forests and the Santhali huts scattered 
all round. 
‘My Right of Love’ 

After Mangal-Gana and Welcome songs, Vinoba made 
his maiden utterance on the soil of Bengal. In slow 
moving tone he said, 

“I have no words to describe the joy I have felt 
while coming to this place. Children came with me. 
I believe that these young folks will accomplish 
the idea of peaceful revolution and carry the society on- 
wards. Though I am sixty, I feel like a child of six. And 
for years I have taught children, — not the stories of birds 
and beasts, but Upanishads. I found that children quickly 
grasp the Brahma Vidya of the Upanishads and the sense 
of the Gita—a thing which is difficult for elders to follow 
because of the elements of vanity and discord in them. I 
have come here as a child and want my share in the 
home.” 

Vinoba continued, “The learned of Bengal say that 
there is not much land in Bengal. But when a son 
approaches the father, the latter does not refuse his 
request. The Government may not get much land from 
the people, but a son like me must get one-sixth of 
Bengal’s land. If there is less land in Bengal, I would get 
less, but one-sixth at any rate. This is my right of love I 


_ claim before you.” 


Bhoedan and W. B. Government 


In the noon there was a press conference. They put 
two questions. One of them was : How does your movement 
fit in with the West Bengal’s Government’s programme of 
acquisition of the rights of intermediaries in land ? 

Vinoba replied: “ There is no comparison between my 
work and that of the Government. While I could get land 
by love, the latter can by force of law. If the zamindars 
would give any land to the Government, they would first 
keep the best with them. On other hand, I would get both 
good land and bad. Love unites hearts, which law cannot. 
By law, they cannot get more than four lakhs of acres, 
while I demand one-sixth, Le. 25 lakhs. Again, the Govern- 
ment would have to pay compensation, while there is no 
question of it in Bhoodan. Nay, besides land I would ask 
for other things too in gift, like bullocks, seeds etc. to 
help the peasant. Further, land-gift through love not only 
solves the land problem, but also generates janashaktt 
(self-reliant power of the people). Moreover, Government 
can acquire land only from those who have above the 
ceiling, while I can claim from every landholder, big or 
small. Above all, I endeavour to tell the people that land- 
ownership is meaningless and wrong. I can, therefore, 
obtain whole villages as a gift. So far I have received 


- about a hundred villages including two of Bengal. Thus 


this movement will result in the villagization of all land, 


, A thing which the Government cannot even dream of. 


Land gifts lead to mutual co-operation in the village, not 
possible through official acquisition. Thereby we can try 
to build up a united or collective life in the village and 
establish Gram Raj. All this is beyond the scope of law. 
Hence *there is no comparison between the two.” 


Work of Land Distribution 


The second question was about land distribution. 
Vinoba said, “After fixing in April 1952, a target of 
collecting 25 lakhs of land within two years, about 
33 lakhs were obtained by April 1954. This produced a 
confidence in the people that land would be thus collected. 
Now we have decided to distribute up to April 1956 all 
the land so far donated. Out of this 33 lakhs, about 


_ 22 lakhs belong to Bihar. If this is distributed within the 


next 15 months it would again convince the people of the 
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fact and method of distribution. Our object is five crores 
of acres. As a specimen we would distribute this 33 lakhs. 


Then the village people will rise up and divide land duly 


among themselves of their own accord.” 
The Role of Right Thought 

The prayer meeting commenced at 3 in the afternoon. 
Except for the two Sanskrit couplets it was all in Bengali 
— just as we had it in Hindi in Bihar or U.P. Addressing 
the gathering assembled to hear him Vinoba observed, “I 
value not so much the land that is given to me as the love 
and affection with which it is donated. This work implies 
a revolution in thought. Right thought has always been 
in this country the sheet anchor of our faith. Once a 
thought pervades society, the latter is transformed of its 
own accord. The role of right thought in the growth of 
our country cannot be too much stressed. The people of 
Bengal do not go by the rule of three. Let a thought or 
sentiment inspire them, they do things in no time. No 
sooner they grasp the thought than would they give with 
open heart. Therefore, Bengal fills me with enthusiasm. I 
have not come to ask for land-gift or property-gift; on 
the contrary I have come to give you something. I want 
to convey to you the right thought.” 

Vinoba further remarked, “ They say that there is not 
much land in Bengal. Is it more in Bihar ? My experience 
is different. When I was in Bihar I saw as much earth 
below as the sky above. So also I see in Bengal. I have, 
therefore, no misgivings that I won’t get one-sixth of 
Bengal’s land. I tell you that the need for Bhoodan is very 
paramount in Bengal. I tell you that in such conditions 
as here, Bhoodan is inevitable. The concept of Samya Yoga 
is very appealing to the people here, is native to the 
genius of this soil.” 

He concluded, “ The existence of several parties in Ben- 
gal shows that the problem here is very serious and deep. 
In case that problem is not solved by love, more parties 
would grow. I claim that Bhoodan will eliminate Bengal’s 
party differences and raise her political strength. I want 
you to study Bhoodan literature. Mine is to abolish owner- 
ship of land and transfer it to the village as a whole.” 

In the evening he met some workers of Bengal and 
also bade farewell to Bihar workers who had walked down 
to Saltora. Swami Anand who had been with us for about 
a week also left the same evening. Later Vinoba took a 
stroll. And the busy day came to a close at 8-30 p.m. when 
he retired for rest. 

6-1-'55 


Who Is At Fault ? 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar speaking to a 


lawyers gathering at Madras on 30-12-’54, is re- | 


ported to have remarked : 

“In the Benares University they had made a law 
to the effect that papers answered in English, such as 
philosophy, economics, mathematics ete. could be 
answered in Hindi. The result was that whenever he 
spoke to audience of students, he found that about 
30 to 40 per cent kept staring with fixed eyes and 
detached minds. (Laughter.) ” (Hindu, ,31-12-’54). 

The question is, who is at fault in this 
episode ?—the students or the speaker in 


English who could not or would not speak in 


Hindi? If the law is to allow the Hindi medium, 
is it not up to the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity to respect it by himself speaking in Hindi 
and not keep a “detached mind” on the ques- 
toin? The tragedy of Indian education at present 
is that while we think for and talk of radical 
reforms, the people who are at the helm of affairs 
educational, and therefore are expected to exe- 
cute them are of the old order, clinging to the tra- 
ditional values of English education. This is a 
dangerous thing for a people that wishes to pro- 


gress under its new-found freedom. 


13-1-’55 M. P. 
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THE GANDHIAN WAY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

I have described (vide Harijan, 1-1-’55, 
p. 352) the village and home industries sector of 
our economy as the third sector, the first two 
being the Government-managed or nationalized 
industries called ‘the public sector’, and the 
private-owned mill industries called ‘the private 
sector’. Is this classification not open to a rider, 
similar to one posed in regard to the terms ‘ third 
area’, ‘third bloc’, ‘third camp’ etc. in inter- 
national politics at present ? 

This objection in politics is met by para- 

phrasing the idea by saying that it is really not 
third, but is a unique camp entirely of.a different 
order and outlook from the usual two. It is rather 
an ‘area of peace’ and the aim is to extend it by 
resorting to measures for collective peace on the 
principles of co-existence, non-interference and 
mutual helpfulness and regard towards one 
another. 
, Similarly, what is said as the third sector of 
India’s economy is not really third, but is also 
unique as it represents quite a different outlook 
in economics and endeavours to seek a social and 
‘economic order wherein the poorest of the poor 
can live with self-respect and honour and work 
freely and in the joy of creativeness, in his own 
village home. This is a totally different thing. to 
aspire for and achieve, in comparison with what 
the private mill industries sector or the public 
Government sector will do. The aim of this so- 
called third sector is, rightly speaking, to extend 
the area of co-operative and peaceful ways of 
employment of our whole people. The aim of 
such employment is necessary and _ sufficient 
production and not unscrupled mass production, 
relegating the essential demand of full employ- 
ment and equitable distribution to a secondary 
place and thereby creating national and inter- 
national problems it can hardly solve. 


In this field of social activity also, the duc- 
trine of the unity of ways and means is appli- 
cable. If we desire a co-operative commonweal 
for ourselves, or an equalitarian social and eco- 
nomic order, the means must be similarly 
designed. Therefore, the third sector is really the 
area of equality, non-exploitation, and co-opera- 
tive commonweal, and the idea is to extend it so 
that the private capitalist sector or the public 
State capitalistic sector may, in course of time, 
fade away from their present undeserving all- 
engrossing importance and find a niche which 
may be proper for them in the context of our 
common life. Is this not the way to a really 
socialist pattern of society ? 
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Thus viewed, the third sector is, really 
speaking, not third; the term ‘third’ is only to 
say that the sector is different from the conven- 
tional first two ones. It is a new idea peculiar to 
and born of our situation in India. We are a rural 
civilization ; most of our people live in villages. 
If freedom means anything to them, it must be in 
terms of their life and economy in their own vil- 
lages. These latter must be better places to live 
in; and conditions for working there in a free, 
satisfying and creative way must be assured to 
them. If we desire to have Socialism in our time ~ 
and in our land, it has to solve this peculiar 
problem. 

The Western world’s pattern of Socialism is 
unsuited to us. It has landed that world in a 
programme for collective warfare in defence of 
the order it has produced for itself. It has brought . 
the world to the status of a combative or quarrel- 
some camp under a dichotomy of the ‘ free demo- 
cratic world’ and the ‘dictatorial communist 
world’. Both these worlds really work in the 
framework of a capitalist ideology or economy. 
It is either entire State Capitalism as in Russia, 
or private Capitalism under the label ‘ free enter- 
prise’ as in U.S.A., or a mixture of these two 
under the label ‘Democratic Sociatism’ as in 
Great Britain. All the same, they are one in their 
capitalistic genus, which is the chief attribute of 
the industrial age in the West. 

In the last century when Socialism came to 
be seriously considered, the idea was mostly or 
mainly economic ; war and imperialism were not 
disliked as now. Hence, Socialism in those days 
never concerned itself with no-war and no-exploi- 
tation, as we have to do now. Balance of power 
was the doctrine of peace and security. Co-exis- 
tence on the basis of mutual regard and recogni- 
tion of sovereignty of all nations was unthought 
of then. Now, in the present world, we have to 
add or translate these new claims also in the 
content of ‘Socialism ’. 


The Western world might not do it ; maybe it 
cannot : It may find it difficult to lift itself up out 
of its past history without a pull from those who 
are dubbed at present as ‘backward’ peoples of 
the world, at whose cost it prospered through 
colonialism. How can this pull be administered ? 
It has always been in history that civilization, 
when it began to decay, was invaded by so-called 
barbarism on its borders and succumbed to it to 
begin anew. It is more politic and polite to 
change the word ‘ barbarism.’ to ‘ backwardness’. 
It is, therefore, now a question for the backward 
peoples of the world how they. will behave 
vis-a-vis the Western civilized world. Will they . 
resort to the traditional ways of violence? Or is 
there a new and human way as an alternative? 

The Gandhian way is an answer to it. 
It is the way of non-violent revolution —a moral 
equivalent of war, with non-violent non-co-ope- 


.ration with evil and civil disobedience of immoral 


laws, as its chief weapons and the constructive 
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programme as its popular sanction and mainstay. 
What is called the third sector of our economy 
is a part of its technique and an important one ; 
it is real Socialism of our time and need. 


8-1-’55 © 
GANDHIJI ON DEMOCRACY 
(By Bharatan Kumarappa) 


Gandhiji was one of the greatest democrats 
that ever lived. He loved man irrespective of 
race, caste or creed, regarded the human 
personality as sacred, and gave his life to 
freeing man from suppression, whether political, 
social, economic or religious. His views on demo- 
cracy are, therefore, well worth study, especially 
as they are so vitally different from what passes 
for democracy today. 


Modern States think that they are demo- 
cratic if they have adult franchise, whereby 
people are enabled to elect their own represen- 
tatives to government. But the question is how 
far these representatives really represent the 
people; for, in large groups such as nations with 
populations of several millions, in which the 
voters and the candidates for office can have little 
personal knowledge of one another, the vote is 
captured, very often, not by the most deserving 
by knowledge and capacity, but by one who has 
the money to buy up votes, the backing of an 
influential party or the gift of a long tongue that 
can carry audiences away with empty promises. 
Gandhiji, therefore, concluded that real self- 
government or democracy was possible only in 
small groups like villages where people knew 
one another from day to day and had personal 
relations with one another. So he wrote: 


“My idea of Village Swaraj (self-government) is 
that it is a complete republic, independent of its neigh- 
bours for its vital wants, and yet interdependent for 
many others in which dependence is a necessity..... 
The government of the village will be conducted by the 
Panchayat of five persons, annually elected by the adult 
villagers, male and female, possessing minimum pres- 
cribed qualifications. These will have all the authority 
and jurisdiction required..... This Panchayat will be 
the legislature, judiciary and executive combined to 
operate for its year of office..... I have not examined 
here the question of relations with the neighbouring 
villages and the Centre if any. My purpose is to present 
an outline of village government. Here there is perfect 
democracy based upon individual freedom. The indi- 
vidual is the architect of his own government. He and 
his village are able to defy the might of a world. For 
the law governing every villager is that he will suffer 
death in the defence of his and his village’s honour. 
(Harijan, 26-7-’42) 

It is important that the village should thus 
depend on itself for defence, for if it does not, it 
will lose its independence. 

But such a decentralized political order 
requires, as its necessary counterpart, a de- 
centralized economy, in which each village will 
produce primarily for its own requirements. 
For, if it does not do this, but corners 
production for itself through large-scale centra- 
lized manufacture, it. will work against the 
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self-dependence of other areas. “‘ Therefore we 
have to concentrate on the village being 
self-contained, manufacturing mainly for use.” 
(Harijan, 29-8-’46). His insistence on the 
spinning wheel was merely symbolic of his® 
desire to revive village and cottage manufacture, 
by means of which people would learn to be self- 
reliant, be owners of their tools and work on 
their own initiative : 
“But the ideal of Khadi (hand-spun cloth) has 
always been as a means, par excellence, for the 
resuscitation of villages and therethrough the genera- 
tion of real strength among the masses — the strength 
that will ipso facto bring Swaraj..... We have to 
awaken villagers themselves and make them capable 
of tackling their own problems and forging ahead 
through their own strength.” (Swaraj through 
Charkha, compiled by Kanu Gandhi, p. 8; 15-9-’45) 
Otherwise, in a centralized economy, as 
under industrialization the individual loses his 
independence, becomes a mere employee doing 
the will of another, and is easily regimented. 
Moreover, political power is perforce concen- 
trated in the hands of a few and there emerges 
an all-powerful State which ever increasingly 
controls every department of the life of the indi- 
vidual— food, clothes, housing, education, 
health, recreation and travel. The individual is 
hedged in on all sides by controls and has for all 
practical purposes forfeited his freedom. Gandhiji 


disliked this greatly and wrote: 

“TI look upon an increase in the power of the 
State with the greatest fear.” (The Modern Review, 
1935, p. 413) 

“ Self-government means continuous effort to be 
independent of governmental control....Swaraj govern- 
ment will be a sorry affair if people look up 
to it for the regulation of every detail of life.” (Young 
India, 6-8-’25) 


In an ideal democracy, accordingly, the State 
will have little or no place, as the individual 
will manage his own affairs in co-operation with 
his neighbours. 


“There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In 
such a state everyone is his own ruler. He rules himself 
in such a manner that he is never a hindrance to his 
neighbour.” (Young India, 2-7-’31) 


For this, however, self-restraint should be 
the guiding principle in the life of an individual 
under democracy. But modern nations under the 
influence of industrialization are ever multiply- 
ing wants. Their ideal seems to be not selif- 
restraint but self-indulgence. This leads inevita- 
bly to greed and selfishness, and consequently 
to the monopolization of power and wealth, in- 
equality, colonialism and war, which are the 
opposites of democracy or true brotherhood. 
Gandhiji therefore concluded : 


“ Swaraj cannot be attained by the erection of huge 
factories...... Western civilization is a mere baby, a 
hundred or only fifty years old. And yet it has reduced 
Europe to a sorry plight. Let us pray that India. is 
saved. from the fate that has overtaken Europe where 
the nations are poised for an attack on one another, 
and are silent only because of the stockpiling of arma- 
ments. Some day there will be an explosion, and then 
Europe will be a veritable hell on earth. Non-White 
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races are looked upon as legitimate prey by every 
European State. What else can we expect where 
covetousness is the ruling passion in the breasts of 
men? Europeans pounce upon new territories like 
crows upon a piece of meat. T am inclined to think that 
this is due to their mass-production factories. 
(Gandhiji’s Conclusion to his Paraphase of Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last, pp. 62 and 63) 


Gandhiji wrote this in 1908. The disease 
which was then in its early stages has now 
spread, and threatens to destroy the entire world 
because of policies followed by the big indus- 
trialized powers. Gandhiji saw where it would 
lead, and denounced it with all the indignation 
of a prophet : 


“Tt is my firm belief that Europe today represents 
not the spirit of God or Christianity but the spirit of 


Satan....Europe is today only nominally Christian. In 
reality ‘it is worshipping Mammon.” (Young India, 
8-9-'20) 


“TI wholeheartedly detest this mad - desire to 
destroy distance and time, to increase animal appetites 
and eo to the ends of the earth in search of their satis- 
faction. If medern civilization stands for all this, and 
I have understood it to do so, I call it Satanic.” 
(Young India; 17-3-27) ; 

Gandhiii was so deeply devoted to the demo- 
cratic ideal of man as master of himself that he 
hated for this reason not only industrialization 
Which, with its ceaseless quest for a “high” 
standard of living, made man a slave to self- 
indu'gence but also drink, tobacco, drugs and 
contraceptives, which dragged man further into 
slavery : 

“Drugs and drink are the two arms of the devil 
with which he strikes his helpless slaves into 
stupefaction and intoxication.” (Young India, 22-4-’26) 

“The conquest of lust is the highest endeavour of 
a man or woman’s existence. Without overcoming lust 
man cannot hope to rule over self. And without rule 
over self there can be no Swaraj or Rama Raj, Rule of 
all without rule of oneself would prove to be as decep- 
tive and disappointing as a painted toy-mango, 


charming to look at outwardly but hollow and empty 
within.” (Harijan, 21-11-36) 


Since democracy is essentially the rule of 
the individual over himsg] If. and violence or com- 
pulsion is its very antithesis, in that it takes no 
cognizance of the opponent’s right to rule over 
his own thousht and action, violence will never 
be resorted to by one pledged to true democracy. 
Thus: 

“Democracy and violence can ill go together.” 
(Harijan, 12-11-28) 

“Our motto must ever be conversion by gentle 
persuasion and a constant appeal to the head and the 
heart. We must therefore be ever courteous and patient 


with those who do not see eye to eye with us.” 
(Young India, 29-9-’21) 


If, on the contrary, we are today impatient 
and resort to violence, it is, Gandhiji held, 
cause of a fee'ing of helplessness and fear on our 
‘part due to irreligion or lack of faith in the 
things of the Spirit : 

“This feeling of helplessness in us has really 

- arisen from our deliberate dismissal of God from our 
common affairs. We have become atheists for all practi- 
cal purposes. And therefore we believe that in the long 
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run we must rely upon physical’ force for our 
protection.” (Young India, 25-5-’21) 

“The business of every God-fearing man is to 
dissociate himself from evil in total disregard of conse- 
quences. He must have faith in a good deed producing 
only a good result; that in my opinion is the Gita 
doctrine of work ‘without attachment. God does not 
permit him to peep into the future.” (Young 
India, 29-12-21) 

Not only in regard to the means, but also 
for the end, i.e., for the democracy of his con- 
ception, Gandhiji depended ultimately on his 
religion : 

“Tf all that there is in the universe is pervaded by 
God, that is to say, if the Brahmana and the Bhangi, 
the learned man and the scavenger,....no matter what 
caste they belong to — if all these are pervaded by God, 
there is none that is high and none that is low, all are 
absolutely equal.” (Harijan, 30-1-’37) 


“In the purest type of Hinduism, a Brahmana, ast 


ant, an elephant and a dog-eater are of the same 
status... Hinduism insists on the brotherhood not 
only of all mankind but of all that lives. It is a concep- 


tion which makes one giddy, but we have to work up 


to it.” (Harijan, 28-336) 
The ideal, accordingly, is the realization of 


God through identification : of oneself with all 


beings. 

“Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God, and 
all his activities, social, political, religious, have to be 
guided by the ultimate aim of the vision of God. The 
intimate service of all human beings becomes a neces- 
sary part of the endeavour, simply because the only 
way to find God is to see Him in His creation and be 
one with it. This can only be done by service of all.... 
If I could persuade myself that I should find Him in a 
Himalayan cave I would proceed there immediately. 
But I know that I cannot find Him apart from 
humanity.” (Harijan, 29-8-’36) 

Consequently, under true democracy, accor- 
ding to Gandhiji, the entire world, being as it 
were the body of the Infinite, will be knit to- 
gether in a single organic whole consisting of 
small units, self-dependent for all primary needs 
but mutually helping each other for other 
purposes : 

“Every village will be a republic or Panchayat 
having full powers.....This does not exclude depen- 
dence on and willing help from neighbours or from the 
world. It will be a free and voluntary play of mutual 
forces..... In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages, there will be ever widening, never ascending 
circles. Life will not be a pyramid with the apex 
sustained by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic circle 
whose centre will be the individual always ready to 
perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for the 
circle of villages, till at last the whole becomes one life 
composed of individuals never aggressive in their 
arrogance but ever humble, sharing the majesty of the 
oceanic circle of which they are integral units. There- 
fore, the outermost circumference will not wield power 
to crush the inner circle but will give strength to all 
within and derive its own strength from it...... Let 
India live for this true picture though never realizable 
in its completeness.” (Harijan, 28-7-46) ° 


What a profound contrast between this pic- 


ture and that presented by modern “ democra- 
ies,” highly centralized, arrogant and lustful, 
ecking to divide the world among themselves by 
sheer brute force ! 
(From The Aryan Path, October, 1954), 
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INTERNATIONAL VEGETARIANISM * 
(By Dr. J. de Marquette) 


Some people think Vegetarianism is only an 
aspect of the Hindu religion. This is an erroneous 
view restricting considerably the scope and vaiue 
of bloodless diet. In reality under one form or 
another it has been advocated in the name of 
many religions and philosophies and has been 
"practised by the elites of most countries from the 
dawn of history. 


‘Nowadays, it receives the support of nume- 
rous devotees of a non-religious character. Many 
modern vegetarians in the West, which are not 
practically religious, or even atheist, follow the 
bloodless regimes for a variety of new reasons 
supplementing the old religious and ethical 
motives of traditional vegetarians. 

Some are prompted by scientific reasons. 
Two great scientific disciplines help man to 
appraise his nature and his proper place in the 
world : Comparative anatomy, showing his status 
among other animal species and anthropology, 
which sums up the researches in the nature of 
man. The founders of these two sciences, both 
Frenchmen,” Cuvier for comparative anatomy 
and Broca for anthropology, both emphatically 
proclaimed that man was not a carnivorous 
animal, nor a herbivorous one, nor a mixed 
feeder, but belonged to the frugivorous family 
which feeds on fruits and grains, these being the 
fruits of herbs and gramineous plants. Conse- 
quently, many men who desire to live in 
harmony with the laws of nature have abandoned 
the eating of flesh. 

Since 1890, which was about the date of the 
beginning of scientific dietetics, vegetarianism 
has received a tremendous impetus. Repeated 
laboratory experiments in many countries in 
Europe and America have proven beyond any 
doubt that meat, far from being an indispensable 
aliment, or even necessary and beneficial, was real- 
ly responsible for a great many diseases. Europe 
was covered with a real network of nature cure 
establishments in which innumerable invalids 
suffering from chronic nutritional diseases were 
restored to health by a well-balanced scientific 
vegetarian diet. Switzerland in particular, with 
its many vegetarian rest homes and cure esta- 
blishments has become a veritable Mekka for 
chronic health seekers ; and a great many among 
the numerous vegetarians in Europe and 
America were prompted to adopt their pure 
regime by health reasons. 

Yet another even more powerful reason bids 
fair to bring the majority of mankind to the 
natural and’ pure regime. The population of the 
world has more than doubled in the last hundred 


*From a statement of Professor Dr. J. de Marquette, 
President, French Vegetarian Association and Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Vegetarian Union, at a Press Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the Bombay Humani- 
tarian League on Saturday the 25th December 1954 at 
Bombay. . 
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years, and if this continues, mankind will be 
menaced by a terrible food shortage even with 
the improved methods of cultivation. These may 
be more harmful than helpful. Experiences show 
that in many countries they led to a dangerous 
decrease of the fertility of the earth which the 
merciless exploitation allowed by chemical ferti- 
lizers robbed of some of its essential constituents. 

The analysis of food chemists in agronomical 
institutes show that while one hectare (slightly 
over 2 acres) produces annually 2 millions food 
calories in meat and milk, it produces 10 millions 
calories when planted in potatoes, 15 millions 
calories when cultivated in average crop of wheat 
or other cereals, and over 25 millions calories 
when cultivated , with intensified methods of 
truck gardening with constant rotation of crops. 
Thus one could feed ten times more vegetarians 
on a land devoted to vegetables gardening than 
meateaters on the same area. 

Statistics from the Department of Agri- 
culture of the United States confirm this view, 
showing that in the continental United States, 
although the per capita consumption of meat has 
decreased by 2/3 since 50 years, more land is 
devoted to produce cattle food than is used in 
producing crop for human food. This is why 
many governments of the most civilized coun- 
tries are considering measures to induce their 
citizens to eat more vegetables. 

This rapid survey suffices to show vegetaria- 
nism in its broader and wider aspect. It is more 
than a practice based on the more or less effete 
taboo of more or jess absolute beliefs. It is a way — 
of life based upon the noble and fine ideal of new 
world where people will be healthier, more 
humane and happier, because in following the 
laws of nature they shali cease to accumulate 
causes of disease in their daily life and will find 
it easier to solve political and social conflicts in 
a brotherly way. 

This is why vegetarianism is a growing 
international movement to which the religious 
and spiritual idealism of the East is supple- 
mented by the practical, scientific and progressive 
spirit of the West. 

United by a common ideal and common 
practices of life, Vegetarians the world over aim 
at forming a new International, the green inter- 


national of nature in harmlessness, health and 
hope. cis . 
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THE STATE ACCORDING TO GANDHIJI 
(By Dr. Shri Krishna Sinha) 


[From a paper on the ‘State in Gandhian Philosophy ’ 
read on 27-12-54 while presiding over a symposium held 


under the auspices of the AI. Political Science Congress 
at Muzafferpur, Bihar.] s 


Writer of repute has said (of a class of politicians), 
“ Mediocracy has won. Everywhere intelligence has fled 
from the hustings of democracy as from an engulfing 
torrent. Fools are in the saddle and ride mankind.” ‘That 
politics has got its unsavoury side also appears from the 
fact that another writer of repute had to coin the phrase 
“the politics of the unpolitical” to describe the politics 
of those who desire to be pure in heart; the politics of 
men without personal ambition; of those who have not 
desired wealth or an unequal share of worldly possession , 
of those who have always striven, whatever their race 
or conditions, for human values and not for national or 
sectional interests. In the small list of such a type of 
politicians the writer has included Gandhiji also. This 
definition and inclusion of names of illustrious persons 
among politicians shows that there is another and nobler 
side of politics and perhaps it is this which made Plato 
regard political science as a science from which men drew 


wisdom. 

It is said we have reached a moment in human history 
in which for the first time, the mere continued existence 
of the human race has come to depend upon the extent 
to which human beings can learn to be swayed by ethical 
consideration and base their conduct .on them. There is 
a serious search for a new faith and an urge to find out 
a way of living together from which violence will be 
eschewed and which will be based on co-operation and 
love. From time to time there have arisen men in whom 
that period has ‘reached its greatest luminousness and 
consciousness’ and it must be said that this urge for a 
new faith in this age has attained its greatest illumination 
in Gandhiji in his motto of a good life based on truth 
and Ahimsa, the ideal which a world inflicted with blind 
violence and aboriginal cruelty is to strive after if it is 
to be saved from the nemesis of destruction which 
threatens to overtake it. 


At such a moment in the history of man a study of 
the philosophy of Gandhiji and the State envisaged by him 
should be a serious concern of those engaged in the study 
of political science and research connected with that. 


Every social philosophy has got behind it its own con- 
ception of man. The man according to Biblical thought 
is not the same as he comes to be after the renaissance. 
The man behind the economic theory of Adam Smith and 
other classical economists is not the same as the man 
behind the philosophy of Marx. To understand a _ parti- 
cular social philosophy it is necessary to understand the 
conception of man behind it. In my humble opinion it is 
Gandhiji’s conception of man which stands as a sun in the 
solar system of his philosophy. He himself has repeatedly 
said that in all his schemes of men and things, man was 
‘ his supreme consideration. Accept the truth of his con- 

ception of man and his entire scheme of the structure 
of human relations and also the State become illuminated. 
According to him the divine powers within man are in- 
finite. God as reason, and love works through man. Man 
has free will, reason, conscience and love and he is the 
maker of his destiny. 


It is this which makes the democratic State, which 
Gandhiji, envisaged a type of its own. We began even 
the modern age with a declaration that man was the mea- 
sure of all the things. But circumstances have made him 
a mere clog in the wheel of the great Leviathan which 
has arisen in the form of State or Nation. Democracy 
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was devised to enable man to govern himself. But it is 
felt that modern governments may be of the people and 
for the people but it is not by the people. States have 
grown so much in dimension that it is not conducive to 
the growth of man to the height to which his spiritual 
nature would entitle him. The nation has grown but the 
individual has suffered. Man has shrunk in stature. He 
finds himself bewildered and lost in the complex pheno- 
mena which the modern State has given rise to and the 
State, instead of man, has become the measure of things. 


Gandhiji had a conception of man which would not 
permit the individual to be swallowed. According to him 
man has free will, reason, conscience and love and he is 
the maker of his destiny. God as reason and love works 
through him. He admits that man has his limitations and 
so may require the institution of a State. But this State 
must be such as not to swallow him. It must be there 
not to dominate him but to be of service to him in slowly 
overcoming his limitations and reaching the grandeur 
which is his. The State is to be the means and not the 
end. It is because of this that in giving his idea of a 
State he wrote, “there is then a State of enlightened 
anarchy. In such a State everyone is his own ruler. He 
rules himself in such a manner that he is never a hind- 
rance to his neighbours but the ideal is never realized. 
Hence the statement of Thoreau that that Government is 
best which governs ledst.” 


A man of such a conception cannot make multiplica- 
tion of wants and consequent amassing of material wealth 
a profession. Wants engender wants and so he must 
control them to the minimum consistent with his physical 
needs. He must eat to live not live to eat. Non-possession 
and non-stealing would naturally be the cardinal virtues 
of such a man. : | 


Co-operation based on proper understanding and love 
(truth and non-violence) only can be the cardinal rule 
of his conduct in relation with others. If there is conflict 
of wills he must solve it by an insistence on truth through 
non-violent means. Man according to him is inherently 
rational and loving and so such an instrument of solving 
conflict of wills cannot fail him. 


Creativeness is a great virtue in man. In this a man 
finds self-expression and self-realization. It is also the 
dynamic source of all human advance. To stiffle it would 
be to stiffle human progress. 


needs he must treat himself as the trustee of the super- 
fluous wealth. 


Society and the State for such a man must consist 
of small self-contained units united together in a greater 
unity only for ends which cannot be served by these little 
republics. But in creating these bigger units care must 
be taken to see that.man as man does not get himself 
lost. Man as man is the supreme consideration of Gandhiji 
and so what remains if man as man gets lost in the State! 


These, in my humble opinion are the main principles 
behind the State of Gandhi’s conception. 
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Vol. XVIII. 


SIR W. W. HUNTER’S LETTER TO 


GANDHIJI | 

[The following is from Gandhiji’s archives. It is a 
letter from Sir W. W. Hunter to Gandhiji. Sir William 
Hunter, as is known to readers of Gandhiji, was described 
by him as follows: 

: “If there was any one who had realized the im- 
portance of the Indian question in South Africa before 
the Indians themselves and accorded them valuable 

_ support, it was Sir William Wilson Hunter. He was 
editor of the Indian section of the Times, wherein he 
discussed our question in its true perspective, ever 
since we first addressed him in connection with it. He 
wrote personal letters to several gentlemen in support 
of our cause. He used to write to us almost every 
week when some important question was on the anvil. 

This is the purport of his very first letter: ‘I am sorry 

to read of the situation there. You have been con- 

ducting your struggle courteously, peacefully and with- 
out exaggeration. My sympathies are entirely with you 
on this question. I will do my best publicly as well 
as in private to see that justice is done to you. I am 
certain that we cannot yield even an inch of ground 
in this matter. Your demand being so reasonable, no 
impartial person would even suggest that you should 
moderate it.’ He reproduced the letter almost word 
for’ word in the first article he wrote for the Times on 
the question. His attitude remained the same through- 
out, and Lady Hunter wrote in the course of a letter 
that shortly before his death he had prepared an out- 
line of a series of articles which he had planned on the 

Indian question.” * 

Sir William’s references to English opinion and its 
prejudices against the Indian National Congres® Party 
in the letter are noteworthy from the historical point of 
view as also the thesis he makes in his letter, viz., the 
status of a British subject is more important in the eyes 


of the British pegple, than that of being an Indian. The 

letter is reproduced below. —M. P.] 
Oaken Holt, 
Near Oxford, 


13th May, 1896 
Dear Sir, 

I duly received your telegram of the 7th 
May, and have taken such action as is possible 
in absence of information regarding the Fran- 
chise Billt complained of. On receipt of the 
Memorial ¢ I shall carefully consider what future 


* Satyagraha in South Africa, p. 66, Revised Second 
_ Edition, 1950. Price Rs. 4-0-0, postage etc. Re. 1-2-0. 

+The Franchise (Amendment) Bill is the one, intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly of Natal in the year 
1896 to disfranchise Indians. Ed. 

tThe memorial dated 22-5-1896 was presented by the 
Indian Community in Natal to Rt. Hon’ble Joseph 
Chamberlain, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, London, requesting him to institute an 
enquiry before assenting to the Franchise Amendment 
Bil. Ed «© 
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steps are practicable. 

I had a long interview with the Secretray of 
State for India a fortnight ago on the grievances 
of British Indian subjects in South Africa. He was 
much interested, and I laid before him an exact 
account of their status in the Transvaal, Natal 
and the Orange Free State. He expressed his sym- 
pathy, but mentioned the difficulty of adding fur- 
ther elements of disturbance at the present 
moment to our complications in South Africa. 

I have great hope that justice will in the end 
be done. But it will, I fear, be done somewhat 
slowly. You have a good cause; but it has un- 
fortunately got mixed up in English opinion with 
the monotone of complaint made by the Indian 
Congress Party. I myself sympathize with much 
in the Congress Movement. Yet I cannot help 
thinking that any really good cause, like that of 
the British Indian subjects in South Africa, suffers 
in England from being too prominently connec- 
ted with the Congress platform. 

You have only to take up your position 
strongly in order to be successful. That position 
is that the British Indian subjects in South Africa 
are, alike in our own Colonies and in independent 
friendly States, being deprived of their status as 
British subjects guaranteed to them by the Sove- 
reign and the British Parliament. 

Please address letters or telegrams to’me at 
Oxford as your telegrams are re-directed and 
involve some needless charges. 

Wishing you all success in your public- 
spirited labours, 

I am, 
faithfully yours, 
W. W. Hunter 
M. K. Gandhi, Esq. 
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- -VINOBA IN SANTHAL PARGANAS — nae 
(By “ Dadw’’) 


“The problem of education in India is very baffling. 
There seems to be no way out.” So said a public worker 
to Vinoba whom he accompanied in his morning walk 


one day. ; 
“But it is not so baffling. We can easily solve it,” 


remarked Vinoba. 

“T can’t follow what you say. Crores of rupees are 
required to tackle this problem.” 

“The difficulty is that you people think only in terms 
of money.” 

“Then what is the way out?” 

“Why can’t the educated take up this work?” 

“They are hardly 16 per cent or six crores.” 

“That is no small number. Out of the six crore 

literates, three crores may be taken to be good. literates. 
At any rate, one crore would be well educated.” 
~ “Of*course not.less than one crore.” 
‘ “Then can’t one man spend one hour every day in 
teaching others. Knowledge grows by teaching. So I would 
suggest every man to teach 36 persons in one year, or in 
two or at the most in three. Thus everybody in India 
would learn reading and writing in three years.” 

Our friend was taken by surprise. He exclaimed, 
“That seems so simple and so easy.” 

_“ Yet you do not take to it. Your every scheme involves 
an expenditure of crores and crores of rupees.” 
._ Tt can’t be helped in a welfare State.” 

“So you want to control every sphere of life,” pointed 

out Vinoba. 

“Yes, that is the idea.” 

ask li This is horrible. Suppose from today onwards people 
abandon cleaning their teeth. Then the. State would start 
workshops for the same. If it took 15 minutes to clean one 
man’s teeth, then one worker would be able to dispose of 
32 persons in a day. Which means an expenditure of at 
least one rupee for 32 persons. Then for 36 crores, it 
amounts to at least one crore rupees a day, #.e. about four 
hundred crore rupees in a year! It would become a pro- 
Blem for the Planning Commission to obtain such a big 
sum. But this work goes on in every house. In the 
beginning the mother herself cleans the teeth of the baby 
who. later does it of its own accord and not a pice is spent.” 
_. We all burst into laughter at it. Our friend could not 
suppress his. Then Vinoba added, “This is the point 
Wwhereat the current economics is held up. They do not 
know that there is something like self-employment. It 
would make a world of difference if people become their 
own employers. What I mean to say is that if every 
literate man gives an hour a day, the whole country would 
become literate without any cost. So also I want the land 
- problem to be solved by the people themselves.” 

In such a telling manner Vinoba brings home the 
secret of popular economics. He was at Shahargaon in 
Santhal Parganas on Sunday, .5th December. In his post- 
prayer speech he placed six items of work before them: 

(i) recalling God’s name, (ii) abstaining from drinking, 
(iii) cultivation and agriculture, (iv) living with love as a 
family, (v) running their own industries to convert raw 
material into finished goods, and (vi) solving their 
disputes.in the village itself. 

He also impressed upon them the necessity of learning 
Hindi ‘besides their, own Santhali language. “ You must 
know,” said he, “Hindi as well. We have two eyes. 

‘ Santhalis’ one eye would be Santhali and the other Hindi. 
Likewise; Bengalis’ one eye would be Bengali and the 
other Hindi. Then we would be able to make use of our 
both eyes. We would be able to go everywhere in the 
- country and would always feel at home.” 
_ As Vinoba reached Maheshpur Raj next day, the local 
school boys welcomed him with the famous Bhoodan song, 


“ ala at, Wate ay!” = by Bihar’s well-known poet, 
Shri Dinakar. One of the lines was: 
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‘udla dt fe aaa fecal oat ae 
(Give land so that the sword may be humbled by the dan.) 
Vinoba asked one boy to explain the meaning of this line. 
The boy did fairly well. This gladdened Vinoba’s heart 
and he remarked, “There is an English proverb: ‘Straw 
shows the wind.’ This boy’s answer to my query indicates 
the atmosphere of the village. The Bhoodan message has 
been understood here very well. I have much hopes from 
this village.” 

Addressing the gathering assembled for the evening 
prayer Vinoba observed, “ Bhoodan does not culminate 
with providing relief to the poor. Its object is to humble 
down the sword. The poor are helped even under the 
shield of the sword. Hundreds and thousands are wounded 
on the one hand and brigades go for their aid on the other. 
This does not humble the sword. It would be humbled only 
when we bring about a peaceful revolution in the country 
for which has been given the call of Jivandan. If we esta- 
blish a society where there is no exploitation, no quarrels 
and all live with love, where love is not measured in terms 
of money, where one can have his food in every home and 
everybody can take his services, then only would the 
sword be rendered worthless. The sword will feel ashamed. 
Then Bhoodanwallah will have compassion on the sword, 
send it to the Tatas for turning it into plough-share. 
Formerly it cut the head, now it would till land. These 
days sword rules the world with compassion as its maid- 
servant. But Bhoodan will accomplish the kingdom of 
compassion and sword will be its handmaid. For this we 
need not cut the head from without, only change it from 
within.” 

He went on, “It is regarded that vakil, judge and 
police etc., work to obliterate crime and robbery. But they 
are all of the same fraternity as thieves and robbers. They 
punish the innocent while feed the culprit. The man sent 
to jail is given food regularly three times a day. Even a 
rich man has to wait for his food when his wife says, 
‘Not yet ready.’ But not so in the jail. You get food at 
the stroke of the bell. Thus the culprit is given food three 
times a day and complete rest for thirteen hours. Then, 
who is punished ? The sword has no brain. Thus in the 
realm of the sword the culprit .is not punished but given 
comfort. Whence I say that those who sit in judgement are 
as guilty as the culprit. The thief works hard, takes so 
many risks. Only he does not do productive labour. The 
same is true about the judge who draws a thousand 
rupees and more. The indolent gets a job in the kingdom 
of the sword. We have to change it and bring in 
compassion, sympathy and love indeed.” He concluded, 
“In the,new society which we visualize, everybody would 
have sickle, spade or charkha in one hand and the other 
would be open for giving dan. Appetite in the stomach, 
sympathy in the heart and peace in the head. All His has 
to be done by means of Bhoodan Yajna.” 

Redipur was the next halt. When workers met Vinoba, 


? 


he said that real force lay in right thought. The moment’ 


it captured the mind it produced unforeseen results. But 


those who ignored the current thought were likely to be. 


washed off. He dealt with it at length in his evening dis- 
course. 
remain as of old. What would be the fate of an old man 
sticking to his infant habits ? One must, therefore, adjust 
with the march of time. In these days of science one 
cannot afford to have a small heart. Let us have a large 


heart, and widen the circle of our love and _ sacrifice.” : 
Vinoba further observed, “ My experience is that God has ? 
given us far greater returns in this Bhoodan Yajna than q 


the amount of work we put in. This is the nature of God 


who always returns a hundredfold. You know that for 
every seed the Kisan or farmer sows God gives a hundred | 
in return. The Quran says that God punishes us for sins — 
in exact proportion but gives us bounteously for good — 
actions. This is also the experience of saints. Ramachandra — 
had to roam about in the forest for fourteen years. But I _ 

half years. This — 
y after day.” Dada — 


have. been walking only for three an 
work enthuses and inspires me more d 


“The zamana (age) has gone ahead, while we © 
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Dharmadhikari, Bahen Vimala Thakar and Shri 
Mhaskar joined us today. 


Halting at Pakuria on the 8th Vinoba reached Saras- 


Ram 


dangal on Thursday. After the prayer there was a Santhali 


S 


‘ 


and saints. 
India .a 


song. Then followed Vinoba’s address. Expressing his 
appreciation of the song he said, “This was a very fine 
song. As the Santhalis have a warm contact with nature 
their voice is sweet and touching. On the other hand, the 
city people, having lost all contact with nature, have a 
hoarse voice and they, therefore, do ‘Bho....Bho....’ in 
order to hide their real voice. I am sure that this 
“Bho....Bho....’ would not catch the Adivasis who sing 
in groups. I want Samoohik (group) songs to become 
popular. Vrinda Sangeet as founded by Bhagavan Krishna, 
should be spread far and wide.” He appealed them to set 
up their own village industries and avoid drinking 
altogether. He also expressed his happiness at the fact that 
there was no purdah among the Santhalis. “I very much 
like,” said he, “ your sitting together. My special emphasis 
is on female education. There must be schools for them 
in every village. I worry little if there is no arrangement 
for male education, but there must be a good one for the 


_ women.” 


Then followed Dada Dharmadhikari’s interesting 
discourse, in which he explained that Bhoodan was not 
sO much a movement as an arohan (ascent). 


Vinoba was at Shikaripara on Friday. On the way a 
worker regretted the fact that 30 lacs of people died of 
starvation in Bengal but they did not even lift their little 
finger. Vinoba said: “I myself was in Vellore jail at that 
time. Frequently they all talked on this point. Some of 


them called them cowards, worse than rats. But I differed 


and held that their quiet death showed India’s culture and 
character, her khandani.” 

In his post-prayer address Vinoba pointed out that the 
establishment of the British rule in India was followed by 
dharma-sanshodhan (reform in religion). “ Our great men 
did not think of acquiring arms or weapons. They devoted 
themselves to spiritual and social amelioration. And 


_Swaraj was the result. When the history of Swaraj comes 


to be written, its first chapter would consist of the reli- 
gious reform undertaken by our leaders. I believe that the 
battle for freedom was started by Ram Mohan Rai. He 
and others felt that British rule could not overpower us 
if there had been nothing wrong with us. So they struck 
at the root and began with religion. This is why that even 
a foreign-dominated India produced so many great souls 
Perhaps this led a Chinese writer to call 
‘God-intoxicated land’. Our atma-sanshodhan 
resulted in freedom, even though we had no arms.” 

He continued, “Economic freedom must follow poli- 
tical freedom. Our strength lies in villages. But they are 


not conscious of it. Bhoodan seeks to revitalize them and 


- increase their strength. Hence my appeal for land-gifts 


_ from one and all. I want you to widen your circle of love 
_ and sacrifice. Once the people grasp this fact, there is no 
need to wait till 


1957.” Dada Dharmadhikari also 
addressed the meeting. 
Gando was the last halt of the week. Addressing the 


prayer-meeting, Vinoba said, “ The ardour for public work is 


_ hardly visible these days. It appears as if Government alone 


can do any public service, and that the people have got 


to do nothing. This is a very tragic state of affairs. Verily, 


I want to strike at it. This must go and people must come 


i to feel that a vast field of public service through loka 


Shakti {people’s strength) lies open before them. Today 
all are mad after power. There are two types of power: 
(i) of the servants, (ii) of the bhaktas. The servants only 
try to flatter the masters. They can never elevate them 
up. Those who go in for democracy these days can render 
some service. But the defect therein is that they consider 
themselves to be masters. And the people also think like- 
wise. The result is that they are not able to discharge even 
the responsibilities of the servants. They neither flatter 
nor suppress. But the service rendered by the bhaktas is 
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of a different variety. The service rendered through selfless 
sacrifice is par excellence.” 

He continued, “These days I am touring the Santhali 
area. I have also begun learning the Santhali language. 
This is giving me an opportunity to come near them. 
They have the word Chand for God. This is also their 
word for the sun and the moon. They call sun as the 
Chand of the day and moon as the Chand of the 
night. And God is also Chand. Perhaps the origin lies in 
the fact that they work hard in the day and dance and 
sing and sleep at night under the open sky in the moon- 
light. The moon gives them rest and peace. This shows 
that a deep feeling of unity underlies them. They are 
certainly wiser than us. I do not know any other language 
in which sun and the moon are represented by the.same 
word. They see the same God in both the sun and the 
moon.” Next Vinoba appealed to the Santhalis, “I want 
you to grow into one family. Let you have co-operative 
farming, co-operative shops and co-operative village indus- 
tries. Further, let all the land in your village belong to 
the village. No individual ownership of land. Should you 
do this you will serve as an example to other people in 
India.” * 

Concluding Vinoba referred to the unostentatious work 
of Shri Motilal Kojariwal, the Convener of the District 
Bhoodan Committee. He said “Gentle souls like Mott- 
babu are tHere in your midst. You must take full 
advantage of him. I hope that working under his guidance, 
you will be able to produce more motis (pearls) in this 
district.” 

17-1-55 


A Gratuitous Instruction 
I learn from a friend that the Inspectors of 
Schools have circularized heads of Secondary 
Schools on the subject of teaching of English in 
Standards V, VI and VII in Secondary Schools. 

A Circular that the friend showed to me says: 

“Under instructions from the D.E., Poona, con 
veyed as per his No. S. 68-269-C, of 19-11-’54, you are 
hereby informed that it will be not permissible to teach 
English even as an optional subject in standards V to 
VII in addition to the subjects already prescribed in the 
syllabus, within the school hours, in a school teaching 
in a medium other than English. There is, however, 
' no objection to teaching English as an optional subject 
to those who desire in standards V to VII outside the 
school hours; but it may please be noted that expendi- 
ture if any incurred for teaching English in standards 
V to VII outside school hours as mentioned above, will 
not be admitted for grant.” ; : 
One wonders what might have occasioned 
such a gratuitous instruction on the subject of 
teaching of English, where it is not intended to 
be done. Does it show ultra-solicitousness on the 
part of the Government regarding the teaching 
of English? It would have been better if this 
had been directed towards the teaching of new 
nation-building subjects like Hindi, handicraft 


etc. 
However, there is another point from which 


the above instructions are, to say the least, out 
of place and confusing. As a general rule, the 
study of English has been ordained to begin from 
standard VIII. It is aimed to revise the curri- 
culum for English at the S.S.C. examination 
accordingly, though unfortunately this has not 
been still done. In view of the instructions given 
above, it is difficult to understand how those boys 
who may desire to study English outside the 
school hours will fit in with others who may begin 
at the 8th Standard where it is proposed to for- 
mally begin it. te 
19-1-’55 
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THIS IS NOT ENOUGH 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 

The Avadi Congress has passed the following 
resolution : 

“In order to realize the object of the Congress as 
laid down in Article I of the Congress Constitution and 
to further the objectives stated in the Preamble and 
Directive Principles’ of State Policy of the Constitution 
of India, planning should take place with a view to 
the establishment of a socialistic pattern of society, 
where the principal means of production are under 
social ownership or control, production is progressively 
speeded up, and there is equitable distribution of 
national wealth.” 

We have been discussing this new develop- 
ment and the shift it marks in the policy of the 
Congress followed hitherto, in the past two or 
three issues of this paper. Having now seen the 
resolution as it has been passed by the Avadi 
session, it does not appear that there is any need 
for the modification of our views expressed there- 
in. On the contrary it confirms the fear expressed 
in these columns that a change of this nature is 
likely to create confusion and even obscurity in 
regard to what the Congress really wishes to do. 
The debate on this resolution at Avadi points 
to the same conclusion, which is again testified 
by comments in the Press on. this subject. 
The Hindu of Madras, for example, in its 21-1-’55 
issue, sounds the following warning at the end 
of its long and thoughtful editorial: ‘ Congress- 
men have an obligation to see that Avadi has not 
merely added one more misleading slogan to con- 
fuse the people.’ 

But we need not quarrel over words. We are 
concerned with work and what is pertinent is to 
see whether, in the present conditions in the 
country, this resolution will help fulfil that work, 
and if yea, then how and to what extent. 

' The resolution refers in its preamble to the 
object of the Congress as laid down in its Con- 
stitution, as also to the objectives stated in the 
Preamble and the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in Part IV of the Constitution of India. 
And it avers to further those Objectives. 

The object of the Congress as laid down in 
Article 1 is the establishment of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

And the Indian Constitution speaks of con- 
stituting India into a Democratic Republic. It 
also-:sets forth in Part IV the Directive Principles 
of State Policy in order to achieve that ideal. 

It is clear that both these ideals are much 
‘wider and more comprehensive than what is im- 
plied by ‘ the socialistic pattern of society ’. These 
two have already laid down in broad terms, we 
might say, the kind of society we aim at. The 
question is what path shall we take to achieve it. 
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It is here that deviations or differences may arisé.. 
The above resolution of the Avadi Congress seeks 
to clarify the position in regard to the path to be 
taken. Let us analyse what it says on this 
question. 

The resolution specifies the following few 
things — 

1, There must be planning to reach the 
goal. 
2. This planning should be so poreccred 
as to usher in a socialistic pattern of society. 
3: The socialistic pattern of society envi- 
saged here will have the following features — 
(a) the principal means of production 
should be under social ownership or control ; 
(b) production should be progressively 
speeded up ; and 
(c) there should be equitable distribu- 
tion of national wealth. 

In the Directive Principles of State Policy the 
Constitution of India has itself indicated the path 
to be pursued in order to reach the goal laid down 
in it. Does this resolution add anything to it or 
modify it in any respect ? 

In the same way, the Congress has also speci- 
fied its path—the path of what is commonly 
called the constructive programme to reach the 
goal laid down in Article 1 of its Constitution. 
Does the resolution under consideration make any 
addition or modification in it ? 

What do we find by scrutinizing the Avadi 
Congress resolution in the light of these two con- 
siderations ? It is clear that it now brings forward 
a totally new formula, namely, the social owner- 
ship or control of the means of production, which 
is the distinctive feature of doctrinaire Socialism. 
That production should be speeded up and the 
wealth so produced should be equitably distri- 
buted are not new things. What is new is that 
the means of production should be under social 
or Government ownership and _ control. 
therefore, might be taken to be the special feature 


his}: 


of this resolution or its justification at the present — 


time. 
We know that planning is a job for Govern- 
ment. The Congress being in power, the Congress 


Government has been doing it; and the Parlia- — 


ment has resolved now that it should take place 


with a view to the establishment of a ‘socialistic ~ 


pattern of society.’ The Government is therefore 
committed to it. The Avadi Congress has set its 


seal of approval on it. Obviously, this is the plain © 


meaning of the resolution. 
But this is not enough ; 
means complete the work of the Congress. 


people. 


it does not by any ~ 
As 
said in an earlier article, the Congress is bigger 3 
than its Government. It is a people’s organiza- — 
tion working or pst to work among the © 


Not only that. If it means to guide the ~ 
Governments it has formed, — which it is duty- — 
bound to do, —then its vision must not remain ~ 
confined within the limits which Governments, — 
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circumscribed as they are, may have to accept. 
It should be much greater and go much farther 
than that. 

The Congress has hitherto derived its power 
mainly from the villages of India. To eradicate 
the unemployment, the poverty and sense of dis- 
pair which has continued to blight our village 
life has been its first and most important object. 
And it must continue to receive its first attention 
even from the exclusively economic point of view 
of the desirability of increasing the national 
wealth and bringing about its equitable distribu- 


tion. The Constitution of India is equally insis- . 


tent on this point when it says that the State 
must ensure work and employment to the people 
So as to enable them to attain a reasonably human 
standard of living. It has to be confessed that the 
above resolution suffers from a grave defect in 
that it fails to mention the need for full employ- 
ment and the eradication of unemployment. Even 
the socialistic philosophy would say that this con- 
stitutes our first task. It would have been better 
to declare so by a formal statement in this reso- 
lution. However, let us hope the resolution would 
be construed to include the objective of full em- 
ployment and the eradication of unemployment 
through village industries as the most effective 
means of increasing the production and the plan- 
ning made on that basis. 

28-1-’55 

(From the original in Gujarati) 


PLANNING FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(By V. L. Mehta) 


The concept of ‘planning has so captured the imagina- 
tion of our people, that, especially since the advent of inde- 
pendence, no serious discussions on political or economic 
subjects nowadays take place without a reference to the 
need for planning our economic life. This interest in plan- 
ning is not altogether new-born. Mahatma Gandhi's eleven 
points may be taken as the basis of the demand for a 
considered approach to the solution of national problems 
which subsequently got embodied in the famous Karachi 
Congress Resolution of 1931. For the first time in our 
political history, an attempt was made to define our social 
policy. 

When the next stage was reached in the political 
struggle, and the Congress participated in and won elec- 
tions, came the opportunity for giving concrete shape to 
the principles that had been enunciated. This led to the 
appointment of the National Planning Committee in 1938 
under the Chairmanship of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. At an 
early stage, this Committee defined the objectives of 
national planning in the following comprehensive terms: 
“to improve the well-being of the community, principally 
by intensifying the economic development of the commu- 
nity concerned on an all-round basis; in an ordered, sys- 
tematic manner, so as to observe a due proportion between 
the various forms of producing new wealth, its equitable 
distribution among the members of the community and 
to secure such adjustment between the interests of pro- 
ducers and consumers, individuals and the community 
collectively, the present and succeeding generations as to 
maintain a proper balance between these various 
interests ”. 

We may skip over the intervening period which ended 
in the termination of foreign domination and the complete 
transfer of power te the people of the country. The Consti- 
tution of India that was adopted in the name of the 
people defined the fundamental rights and formulated cer- 
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tain directives of social policy. Having regard to -these 
rights and in furtherance of the principles, the Govern- 
ment of India constituted the Planning Commission in 
March 1950 with the object of drawing up plans for promo- 
ting “a rapid rise in the standard of living of the people 
by efficient exploitation of the resources of the country, 
increasing production and offering opportunities to all for 
employment in the service of the community”. 

The formulation of the Plan and the events that préce- 
ded and succeeded its publication are, again, events of 
recent history on which it‘is not proposed to dwell here. 
The plan has now been in operation for over three years 
and a half, and the first five-year period will terminate in 
less than a year and a half. On various occasions, the 
progress of the Plan has been reviewed in official publica- 
tions and has formed the subject of discussion in Parlia- 
ment and in State Legislatures. The main advantage of 
such reviews is the guidance that they afford for our 
future course of action. It is obvious that planning, does 
not end with the expiry of the five-year period. That 
represented the first stage of planning. The first Five Year 
Plan has to be succeeded by at least two or three similiar 
plans before we can attain the goal that the nation has set 
before itself. : 

It is clear then that it is not too early now to think in 
terms of the second Five Year Plan. The Planning 
Commission, no doubt, has reconnoitred the ground 
preliminarily, and it is presumably engaged in estimating 
requirements and assessing resources. Very appropriately, 
both the Commission and Government have declared expli- 
citly that the Plan has now to be drawn up from below. 
That makes for a difference in the approach. The first 
Plan represented, to a certain extent, the schemes of 
development and reconstruction already in progress in 
most States and at the Centre, embarked upon with the 
setting up of representative Governments alive to their 
responsibilities to the people. But it is only the co-ordina- 
tion and occasionally extension that the Planning 
Commission introduced which imparted a social purpose 
to the plan. 

There is a danger that if the next Plan stands for 
building from below it may also suffer from the same 
defect, namely, the lack of a definite social purpose ani- 
mating it. Proposals will be put forward by districts and 
subsequently by States which though acceptable in them- 
selves do not constitute a coherent pattern. They may not 
be inspired by a set of well-defined principles. A plan so 
constructed may be capable of being worked out, it may 
even .be fitted into a. well-phased programme. It cannot, 
however, constitute social planning. The first desideratum 
today, therefore, is to enunciate those principles which 
must inform the entire plan, lest the natignal effort that 
goes towards the execution of the plan, fail in its purpose. 

The ground has been cleared, to a considerable extent, 
by the debate that took place recently in Parliament on the 
subject of the economic situation in the country. The aim 
that must govern all national effort, it has been recog- 
nized, is full employment, greater production and. better 
distribution. In securing that aim we have to proceed along 
democratic lines, through the purstiit of methods that are 
consistent with,the safeguarding of our fundamental rights. 
It is only then that we shall be in a position to replace 
the present social order by a casteless, classless, socialist 
society, the establishment of which becomes, Parliament 
has declared, our main task. 

This declaration has far-reaching implications which 
cannot be lost sight of in the actual process of planning 
our programme of economic development. In the first 
place, it has to be recognized that production per se is not 
an end. Increase of production has necessarily to be 
planned for in a manner which is in harmony with the 
second object of increasing the volume of employment and 
which can be achieved without detriment to the third 
object of securing better distribution. In the debate in 
Parliament, the aspect that first claimed attention was that 
of unemployment. As it is full employment that planning 
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has to provide for, in any consideration of this subject 
what we have to take into account is not the numbers who 
are wholly unemployed but the still larger numbers who 
are only partially employed, employed casually, intermit- 
tently, occasionally, for parts of the day or in certain 
parts of the year. 

In his Planned Economy for India published in 
1934, Shri M. Visvesvaraya mentioned 4.to 5 crores as the 
number of persons who were unemployed and 15 lakhs as 
the number of the educated unemployed. At that time, 
there were hardly any reliable figures available on the 
basis of which an accurate estimate could be made. With 
the aid of the statistics now available in the Census of 
1951 and other investigations and surveys it is possible to 
frame some approximate estimate of those who are with- 
out employment. However, it is, still, a little difficult to 
assess the volume of under-employment, disguised or open, 
that prevails both in rural and in urban areas, in 
agriculture and in small scale enterprises. 

In the course of his recent speech in Parliament, 
Shri C. D. Deshmukh gave no exact estimates either of the 
unemployed or the under-employed, but dealt mainly with 
the numbers for whom employment had to be found 
during the period of the next Five Year Plan. Taking the 
working force as 15 crores, he assumed that roughly the 
proportion of those who were not in employment and for 
whom employment had to be found as 10 per cent. Thus 
nearly a crore and a half of people were available for 
absorption in new lines. Provision had also to be made for 
the 18 lakhs of persons, who according to present calcula- 
tions would be added annually to the employable popula- 
tion. Over a ten-year period work would-have to be found, 
according to Shri Deshmukh, for 2.4 crores of persons, and 
in the second five-year period for 1.2 crores. 


These are by themselves stupendous figures. The 
annual increase in employment to be provided for would 
be 24 lakhs which is nearly as much as the total number 
of empolyees in all the factory industries put together. 
But there is an element of underestimating involved in 
these calculations. To the increase of 90 lakhs in the class 
of employables occurring through the normal growth of 
population in five years has to be added half the number 
of those for whom jobs have to be found in urban occupa- 
tions, that is 75 lakhs. So, for the first five-year period, 
additional non-agricultural employment has to be found 
not for 1.2 crore persons but for 1.65 crore persons or 
83 lakhs per year. Besides, these figures take no account of 
the unemployment and under-employment that prevail in 
the field of agriculture. ‘ ° 


In the memorandum that the All-India Khadi and Vil- 
lage Industries Board submitted for consideration to the 
All-India Conference of State Boards and Constructive 
Workers, the number of persons who were unemployed 
was shown, according to calculations, to be 12 crores. 
According to the National Income Committee the working 
force as obtained from the Census is 14.32 crores. The 
remainder of the population, namely, 21.34 
represents the non-earning dependents of all ages among 
the agricultural and non-agricultural classes. Assuming 
30 per cent of these to be employable, we get the figure 
of 6.4 crores as the persons for whom employment has to 
be found. This will be exclusive altogether of the 
additional numbers, 18 lakhs in round figures, who will 
knock at our doors for employment every year. 


An estimate of the capital resources required for 
providing work for these large numbers was given by 
Shri Deshmukh in his speech, which shows that the outlay 
involved would be immense, compared to the resources 
the country has at its disposal. What the magnitude of the 
expansion of industries of the organized large scale variety 
could be, may be left for conjecture as also the form of 
production the output of which could find markets within 
or without the country. But an examination of the figures 
— the numbers to be put to work and the capital resources 
‘required — makes it clear that along the lines of this form 
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of industrialization does not lie any solution of the pro- 
blems of full employment. In fact, if there is any increase 
in the production of consumers goods which are at present 
being turned out by cottage including village industries 
or which were or can be manufactured then the result will 
be the reverse of what is intended. Instead of finding new 
jobs for people either large numbers will be displaced from 
their present jobs or the possibility of securing increased 
employment through the expansion of these industries will 
vanish for ever. 


It is for this reason that during the past ten to fifteen 
years demands have been voiced for the placing of restric- 
tions on the operations of large-scale organized industries 
which impinge upon the smooth working of cottage indus- 
tries, from the broad standpoint of national economy. The 
Rural and Cottage Industries Committee of the National 
Planning Committee first put forward this point of view 
in general terms. The Fact Finding Committee (Handloom 
and Mills) urged the reservation of certain lines of produc- 
tion for the handloom industry. Later, came a similar 
demand by the Economic Committee of the Congress. The 
principle has, subsequently, been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, first, in relation to the handloom weaving 
industry. Restrictions have been placed on the production 
of certain types of textile goods by textile mills and a 
wider field has been opened out for the cottage industry. 
For the benefit of the cottage handloom and handspinning 
industry a cess has been imposed on the products of the 
large-scale organized textile industry. There is differentia- 
tion already in operation in the matter of the central 
excise duties on the match industry, the soap industry, 
the boots and shoes industry, the differentiation being 
either to grant a rebate to the small-sized units, or to 
exempt them from duty or to reduce in their favour the 
scale of duty. While for certain forms of production such 

‘as rice shelling mills, there may have to be a complete 

ban, for some, the policy may be to disallow expansion, 
and for others the delimitation of spheres of production. 
Where price differentials are Small or for securing resour- 
ces as the Planning Commission visualized, there would 
be justification for the imposition of a cess on an orga- 
nized large-scale industry in the interest of the corres- 
ponding cottage or village industry. 


The purpose of such regulatory action is to afford 
protection to that sector of our economy, consisting of self- 
employed persons, which even in the field of industries 
contributes considerably, in the aggregate, to the national 
income. The individual contribution undoubtedly is small, 
because there is a vast volume of under-employment, no 
work for days and months and not enough work even for 
a full day. Besides, the individual self-employed person 
suffers most from the impact of machine-made goods on 
his production; the force of competition is reflected 
directly in the lowering of his earnings. Lastly, the resour- 
ces of the isolated individuals, small as they are, get 


depleted under the stress of competition. Hence, it is from | 


exploitation in all forms that the self-employed industrial 
worker has to be saved, it is his productive capacity that 
has to be stimulated if we are to check the growth of un- 
employment and devise or adopt a form of productive 
endeavour which ensures, simultaneously, increase both 
of employment and production. 


In public discussions on production it is often assumed 
that it is non-acceptance of technological advance that 


keeps the scale of production in cottage industries static. . 


It is not the limitations of manual power or the capacity 
of animals to bear burdens that ordinarily set a limit to 
“any increase in productivity. Often it is lack of resources 
in the shape of easy access to raw material or for employ- 
ing new or improved tools and implements that keeps 
down not. only the quantum of production but its pace. 
The incentive for progress also is absent in the face of 
powerful competition—the struggle between the dwarf 
and the giant; and besides, the slender resources of most 
individuals and the meagre facilities for credit that they 
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can enjoy, make it impossible for them, even if they wish 


to do so, to adopt new techniques. The counterpart of the 


policy of regulation and protection is hence the pursuit of 
an active programme of providing organizational, techni- 
cal and financial aids. 


Such aids can be most suitably provided through the 
organization of the self-employed artisans, handi-craftsmen 
and other manual workers in co-operative societies. It is 
not enough if production is increased and alongside of it 
employment expands: The economic pattern of the future, 
it is postulated, should be such as does not give rise to 
exploitation. On the contrary, it should carry us along the 
road to a classless society. The co-operative form of 
organization with its democratic structure can ensure, in 
the first place, that the economic activity is carried under 
the control of the participants and for their common 
interest. The replacement of the motive of profit by the 
motive of service brings the economic enterprise in har- 
mony with the interests of the community in general. But 
for the resourceless individuals who constitute, or will do 
so in future, the membership of the societies, to progress 
towards self-sufficiency without external help in the 
initial stages will be a superhuman task. Self-help has thus 
to be rendered effective through State aid. 


Lastly, a word about technological progress and the 
use of mechanical power. The use of electricity has often 
been advocated as the principal means for the develop- 
ment of cottage industries. Supply of electricity we shall 
have in abundant measure, and it may be that power will 
be available on terms which compare favourably with the 
rates charged for existing supplies in rural areas. Even if 
that is the case, the use of electricity will be mostly beyond 
the capacity of the average worker in cottage industries 
by reason both of the initial outlay involved on equipment 
and the price paid for the supply. Besides, the question 
of the extension of the use of electricity for cottage workers 
has to be judged by the application of two crucial tests. Will 
the extension of electricity give greater scope for the exploi- 
tation of a man’s,labour by another man than is possible 
under the present condition ? If the answer is in the affir- 
mative, it would be anti-social to encourage the 
introduction of electricity. The second—and even a most 
important — consideration is, will this displace labour or 
may it have the effect of promoting increased employment 
by utilization of resources untapped with human effort ? 
If the use of electricity aids in providing additional 
healthy employment it may well be welcome. But if it is 
likely to result in displacing labour, now engaged in 
cottage industries, certainly it can claim no encouragement 
under the new order of things. Freedom from exploita- 
tion and growth of employment must rank higher in 
terms of social values than mere increase of productivity. 


—_—_ — 
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THE STATE ACCORDING TO GANDHIJI 
(By Dr. Shrikrishna Sinha) 


[In the last issue we saw “the main principles behind 
the State of Gandhi’s Conception”. Read the following 
further now :] 

What a noble conception of man we find here, Is this 
not something an urge for which is to be found through- 
out man’s history of a few thousand years. Our Vedantis 
dreamt a dream of a man who was but a reflection 
of the Absolute. The Greeks dreamt that man is rational 
and, therefore, free. Then came the prophet of Nazareth 
whose religion pointed to a great objective reality beyond 
and linked man to it. Man became an agent in the great 
drama which God plays through history.. Renaissance 
came, snapped as under this link but still allowed man 
to remain the centre of scheme of things. Then came the 
great but lopsided advancing tide of knowledge which did 
not advance man but put gigantic power in his hands. 
The result has been according to some the total annihila- 
tion of man, There has sprung up a tradition that man 
is irrational and he is simply a creature of the society. 
Knowledge and habits are all sociological. In sucha 
philosophy man as man has got himself lost. But there 
is still that Great Tradition amongst us which regards 
man as‘a sentient being with creative qualities. Gandhi’s 
philosophy of man is flowering in full grandeur of this 
great heritage of man from the past. This tradition has 
got smothered resulting in great human misery. Now 
there is an urge for combativeness being replaced by 
co-operation, suspicion and hate being replaced by under- 
standing and love. There is an urge that man is to be 
relieved from the terrible grip of the new Leviathan and 
restored to his former position of dignity which the great 
heritage of man assigns him. 

Thus if the world is in need of a new faith and a 
new order, here is the new faith and the new order that 
Gandhiji offers to the world. Mahatmaji has given us a 
political ideology. He was too much of a practical man 
to believe that it could be at once translated into practice. 
He was never tired of repeating that he was putting an 
ideal before the people to reach which painful and per- 
sistent effort will have to be made. If you feel with me 
that the world is in need of such a faith it should be your 
endeavour to examine scientifically, of course, and find out 
if it could be put into practice and to see that it does 
not share the fate which Utopias have to share, and does 
not remain simply to remind generations to come that 
there was a teacher and a sage who saw a great vision 
but the ungrateful generations did not attempt to act 
up to it. 

I’ would rather wish you to take it to your labora- 
tory, dissect it to find out how far it is consistent with 
human experience and how far human nature by institu- 
tional devices or otherwise can be made to conform to it. 
It is only then that Gandhiji’s ideas can be saved from 
being deposited as a mere fossil in the long history of 
human thought. 

When you take Gandhiji’s philosophy to your labora- — 
tory and begin your dissection and examination the first 
difficulty that will face you is the radical change introduced 
by him in the conception of man. He sees in him the 
spirit divine and makes him the instrument of God’s rea- 
son and love. This smacks of the Christian philosophy of 
man which Renaissance succeeded in throwing out. But 
the cataclysmic events in the world have caused rude 
awakening and the sense of urgency caused by them in 
the field of politics have led men to think of breaking 
some of their pet idols. In no less a place than in the 
panels of the Research Committee of the American Poli- 
tical Science Association, the question was raised how 
could natural rights become once again a matter of pro- 
found and unshakeable conviction and it was actually 
posed, “Can a theological basis be fourfd whereby the 
bulk of mankind can share the conviction that man is 
endowed by his creator with certain inalienable rights ?” 
And then the writer continues and says, “ Perhaps there 
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is no more important field for political scientist to explore. 
And, if one scorns the theological, can science previne 
an alternative base? What would carry equal appeal 2° 
I can only repeat this and say that you as political scien- 
tists have either to accept Gandhiji’s conception of man 
or find an alternative. Man stands debased and insulted. 
Never was the worth of man so low. World situation 
demands the restoration of man to his previous position 
of grandeur. Gandhiji’s conception of man is an answer 


to that great demand of the day. Political scientists have 


to accept it or find an alternative to lift man again toa 
position of dignity in society. 

I have already said that as political scientists your 
endeavours should be to find out if Gandhiji’s conception 
of social action can be put into effect. In this endeavour 
another great difficulty that will fate you next will be the 
nature of man. Underlying any edifice of human relations 
there is some prominent conception of human nature and 
the meaning of human existence; and you know Gandhiji’s 
conception of the nature of man which underlies his State 
and the social systems which he enviseges. If there be 
such a vital relation between human nature and the 
political and social systems then to know whether 
Gandhiji’s political and scoial systems can be made prac- 
tical, you will have to study human nature to find out 
how far we can base on it our hopes of rearing a new 
society and State. 

Gandhiji’s man is a man at once creative, rational, 
moral and loving. So in order that a State or society 
of his conception may become a reality, we have to find 
out if man by nature is such or can be made so. 


It is now admitted that the study of human nature 
has a rightful place in the methodology of political 
science. There is-still a great difference amongst thinkers 
about what human nature is and we cannot be sure of 
what kind of State will serve one’s need and survive un- 
less we have a true insight of human nature. If it be 
true as some leading psychoanalysts say that “in our un- 
conscious, we are like primitive men, simply a gang of 
murderers and there is in mankind a permanent capacity 
for hostility, aggression and cruelty towards his fellow 
creature”, all our hope of giving the world new faith will 
be vain. All these make it imperative that in the course 
of our examining the fact whether Gandhi’s philosophy 
of the organization of human affairs can be message of 
hope to a distracted world, we have to study human 
nature to find how far his conception of man is based on 
reality. 

I have no hesitation in confessing that sometimes I 
have myself felt that his teachings are not for us mortal 
men. How many times we have sat together under the 
Banyan tree to hear repeated, of course with eyes closed, 
the beautiful passages of the Gita describing what 
“Sthitaprajna” is. I still remember how inspiring those 
occasions were.. But no sooner we dispersed we quarrel- 
led over little amenities of life. After the outbreak of the 
last war there was recrudescence of dacoities on a large 
scale in our villages. We met in Sadaquat Ashram hallow- 
ed by services of Rajendra Babu, to consider how to meet 
the situation created by those dacoities. We thought of 
raising a volunteer force and we spent hours in discussing 
whether these volunteers would go round the villages with 


_lathis, because lathis being a symbol of violence would 


not easily fit in our ideal of non-violence. Now we are 
free and this winning of freedom has demonstrated the 
reality of non-violence as a powerful weapon. But if you 
have been reading the newspapers of this State you must 
have found that we are unhesitatingly using these lathis 
to carry away ballot boxes and in order to maintain peace 
we have to use the very police which in pursuance. of 
Gandhi’s philosophy many would very much like to be 
replaced by a police trained in the method of non-violently 
dealing with crime. I mention all these to show how 
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necessary it is for you to make a study of human nature 
if a State of the vision of Gandhiji is to take shape. - 

I know to do this you will have to take guidance 
from psychology. It has been said that the greatest revo- 
lution in our day has been the birth of science of psycho- 
logy and our need to understand man demonstrates the 
truth of this assertion. There is something incalculable 
in man and this is why in social sciences we can only 
know the contingent in human action and not the neces- 
sary # in physical sciences which have to deal with 
things. The concrete complex of human nature is sus- 
ceptible to analysis and with the help of psychology we 
can discover a pattern in human nature which may help 
us to understand human conduct. We expect political 
science to give us the knowledge of how human behaviour 
can be controlled and directed and it can succeed in this 
only if with the help of psychology we can discover what 
are the basic impulses working in man and how they 


work. An impulse which works for evil can also be subli-- 


mated and made to become an instrument for good. 
Instinct of rivalry is bad and is the cause for much con- 
flict among men but it can be perhaps transmuted into 
emulation which is necessary for the progress of man. 

It is said that man is so inert that if deft to himself 
he would not take the trouble of even exercising his mind 
and think of effecting improvements in life. So emula- 
tion is necessary for advancement. With the help of 
knowledge about human nature a powerful force for evil 
in man can thus be sublimated into one equally powerful 
for good. A psychological analysis of the complex pat- 
tern of our nature sometimes helps us to know what is 
already there in our nature which can be harnessed to 
the great work of giving practical shape to the social 
organization of Gandhiji’s vision and also which of them 
can be transmitted to serve that purpose. 

Human nature is not immutable. It is said that it 
can change too. Here also there are two extremely 
opposed views. One holds that human nature is immu- 
table. To this group belong those who are opposed to 
any change in society. The best answer to any attempt 
to make change in the existing order of things can be 
that it is the result of working of the nature of man 
and it would be futile to make any change as man be- 
cause of the inertia in his nature will revert to the old 
order. 

Opposed to this the other extreme view 1s of those 
who believe that human nature is a mere social construct 
and a change in institutions can change human nature 
itself. To this group belong those radicals“ who want to 
create men and society after their own ideologies. But 
the truth seems to be somewhere between these two. 
Human nature changes though with biological slowness. 
Man’s personality itself is the result of the interaction 
between the inner man and his surroundings and social 
action is the result of the interaction between personality 
and social surroundings. If it be so, you have to make 
a deep analysis of the institutions of your country to find 
out what changes can be made in them so that they may 
be of help in increasing those traits in our nature which 
may be conducive to the establishment of a Gandhian 
Society. 
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“CONGRESS SOCIALISM” 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


In one of his books Romain Rolland has put 
a commentary upon European Socialism in the 
mouth of one of his characters, which deserves 
to be remembered today. I am sorry I cannot 
at present find it out to quote it. It said that it is 
the bane of European Socialism that it splits into 
parties and groups on ideological differences and 
deviations and thus goes on weakening itself. 
The truth and aptness of these words can also be 
illustrated from the history of socialist thought 
and parties in India, even though they are hardly 
two decades old. With the Congress entering the 
arena —as it seems to — with a new formulation 
— ‘Socialistic Pattern of Society ’’—may it not 
unnecessarily enter into a wordy quarrel without 
being compensated for it by any clarity and 
strength ? 

What this pattern would mean is rather 
obscure. Those speakers at Avadi who discussed 
the Resolution were blessedly silent about it. On 
the other hand, we have already begun to have 
qualified socialism formulae. For example, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has talked of Ethical Social- 
ism — something on a par with what is called 
Christian Socialism in Europe. If I forget not, 
we had ‘Theosophical Socialism’ a few years 
ago from a young theosophist in the thirties when 
we were fighting for Swaraj. Already we have had 
‘Democratic Socialism ’, ‘ Nationalist Socialism’ ; 
one may as well say Russia has ‘ Dictatorialist 
Socialism’. Cannot America also say, we have 
a ‘socialist democracy’, the word ‘socialist’ 
being in the sense of equality of status and oppor- 
tunities to all irrespective of class or caste or 
creed ? What I mean to say is, the Avadi resolu- 


tion on ‘Congress Socialism’ helps very little at © 


a time when we want definite terms about our 
future aim and programme for it. Thought of 
Delhi, in its issue of 15-1-’55, has well remarked 
that, 
| “In India, where the very premises opt Socialism 
do not exist and where we do not have an overabun- 
dance of efficient administration, to talk of Socialism, 
with emphasis on nationalization, is to indulge in an 
absurdity.” 
And it concludes its remarks on “‘ Congress 
Socialism” with the words that deserve our 
‘serious thought ; 


- 
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“What India needs is a planned effort to raise the 
standard of living of its people...... The Congress 
leaders should avoid falling for phrases they do not 
understand and have more respect for what they have 
done and are doing, without being committed to any 
dogma. The faith of their own master should be more 
than sufficient for them. Gandhianism, in scientific ela- 
boration and modern formulation, should remain their 
inexhaustible inspiration. That alone, to use a pedes- 
trian phrase, is true Socialism for them and for India.” 

Such ‘ scientific elaboration and modern formula- 
tion’ has been amply done by our Constitution, 
which, without being trapped into catchwords or 
fashionable phrases, clearly lays down the 
“ Directive Principles of State Policy ”. It is diffi- 
cult to see in what way the Avadi formulation 
furthers the objectives stated in ‘Article 1 of the 
Congress Constitution and in the Preamble and 
Directive Principles of State Policy of the Con- 
stitution of India’, except to bring in the term 
“Socialistic’’ which confuses more than clears 
or amplifies them any way. 
29-1-55 


Seventh Sarvodaya Sammelan 


The 7th annual Sarvodaya Sammelan is 
going to be held from 25th to 27th March, 1955 
at Puri, (Orissa). Members of the Sarvodaya 
Samaj whose names have been duly enrolled be- 
fore the 3lst December, 1954 should apply for 
Railway Concessions before the 15th February, 
1955, and remit the necessary lodging fees of 
Rupees three per head by Money Order in ad- 
vance to my address P.O. Buniadganj, Gaya 
(Bihar). 

29-1-’55 VALLABHSWAMI 
Secretary, Sarvodaya Sammelan 
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ECON OMICS OF KHADI PURCHASES 
(By V. L. Mehta) 


The appeal to the public to use Khadi can be justified 
on various grounds; but the ethical or emotional conside- 
rations about its place in an economic order based on non- 
violence or its association with Mahatma Gandhi apart, 
the question may be examined here in its purely economic 
aspect. 


The main economic justification that needs to be em- 


phasized is the one which has led the Planning Commis- 
sion, at various places in its Report, to recognize the 
indispensability of village industries in the national eco- 
nomy. It accords to these a central place in the programme 
of rural development, the same as for the reorganization 
of agricultural production. The various village industries 
are deemed by the Commission to be an essential feature 
of rural reconstruction, firstly, because they provide for 
the production of consumers’ goods without the outlay of 
capital expenditure on any considerable scale, and, second- 
ly, because they provide employment in rural setting to 
Surplus or partially employed labour on the land. 


How important these considerations are will be clear 
from a glance at the following table compiled on the 
basis of the Commission’s Report: 


Development Additional 


expenditure No. of 
(in crores) persons 
Rs, employed 
annually 
(in lakhs) 
Industry (including small- 
scale industries) 140.33 4 
Major Irrigation and 
Power Projects 561.40 7% 
Agriculture .- 360.43 23 
Works and Buildings 
(under Central Minis- 
try) x 11.02 1 
Roads «y+ 408,87 2 
Cottage Industries oe 27 20 (Plus 36 
. provided 
with fuller 
employment) 


From these figures it is obvious what an enormous 
contribution is expected to be made by the development 
of cottage industries by way of additional employment. 
This share is particularly significant in the light of the 
outlay involved on the various sectors of development. On 
the basis of the figures presented in the Report of the 
- Planning Commission, it is safe to make the assertion 
that no other aspect of the national programme of deve- 
lopment makes such a large contribution to the solution 
of the problem of unemployment with so little capital 
outlay. While the raising of the standard of living of the 
bulk of the population is one of the objectives of the 
Five Year Plan, that object is itself incapable of achieve- 
ment unless the growth of unemployment is held in check. 
Hence in the present context, as Parliament has recently 
emphasized, there is no problem so stupendous in its 
magnitude as that of mass unemployment. 


Accordingly, for all whose concern it should be to 
assist in the fulfilment of our Plan of national economic 
development, the active promotion of cottage industries 
must become a matter of public duty. 


There are two ways of participation in this endeavour. 
One is to undertake productive labour or to aid in the 
economic organization of those who take to such labour. 
Some among us can assist in the work of economic organi- 
zation, but all can scarcely do so. But all of us can 
render aid by extending patronage to the products of ‘these 
cottage industries, even at some’ sacrifice. 


A majority of our cottage industries suffer because 
of the limited markets they can command and the negtect 
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of the Cnycepatie particularly by urban customers. Reorga- 
nization, improvement in technique and expansion are 
hardly possible if the products fail to find a market. Some 
price preference and some quality preference are inevi- 
table. We should deem it our duty to make the sacrifice 
in the shape of an increased price, when such a sacrifice 
is in the general interest of the national economy and not 
merely for the benefit of a few producers. 


The call for such sacrifice will be insistent where, as 
in respect of. Khadi production, the section of the pro- 
ducers concerned is not limited in number but extends to 
or can be co-extensive with the large numbers of men 
and women in rural areas who are unemployed or under- 
employed, either throughout the year or in the off-season. 
That isswhy a demand is put forward for the purchase 
of Khadi, cloth to the exclusion of other fabrics. After 
agriculture, Khadi alone can become a basic industry, for 
no other cottage industry is capable of providing employ- 
ment, either in the rural setting or elsewhere, for such 
large numbers without much outlay of capital, mainly 
with the aid of local resources, and with only a little preli- 
minary preparation and instruction. 


The main obstacle to its development today is the 
absence of a market that can absorb the growing volume 
of production. That production, at the end of the Five 
Year Plan as formulated by the All India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation is expected to reach the figure of 250 million yards 
of cloth. Even if Khadi costs a little more than other 
handloom and mill-made cloth, the additional amount of 
expenditure involved will not be deemed considerable when 
viewed as part of a contribution towards mitigating the 
evil of rural unemployment. The difference between the 
price paid for Khadi and for other varieties of cloth repre- 
sents the increased outlay that has to be incurred for the 
purpose of assisting in the orderly revival of the most 
suitable subsidiary occupation in rural areas and the provi- 
sion in these areas of additional employment of an BOCeE 
able type. 


In many countries, there are schemes of social secu- 


rity which protect all citizens against unemployment. In 
India, when schemes of social security are devised, we 
think mostly in terms of industrial labour employed in 
large-scale industries or other large-scale enterprises. But 


the number of such industrial workers is relatively small, 


the large mass of our manual workers being engaged in 
the agricultural industry, for whom and for whose fami- 
lies underemployment and partial employment are not a 
residual problem, but are a constant nightmare. To devise 
schemes of social security for one section of workers and 
not for others would be unjustifiable discrimination and 
would obviously be against the interests of national soli- 
darity. To provide against unemployment in rural areas 
is, however, a tremendous financial undertaking, practi- 
cally beyond the present capacity of the Central or State 
Governments to undertake. 


Apart from that, even if a scheme could be devised, 


the large numbers involved will still remain without work. 
Where the numbers involved are small or. the unemploy- 
ment among the groups or individuals concerned is but 
a passing phase, being without work may not present a 
sociological problem. But to permit millions to remain 
without work, some from year’s end to year’s end and 
some others for long periods, is wrong from the economic, 
as well as the sociological point of view. To allow these 
large numbers to subsist on doles, even if that were feasi- 
ble — which is far from being the case— would be anti- 
social. The revival of Khadi offers, as Mahatma Gandhi 
claimed, the only solution. 


Although thé bulk of the employment that will be 
provided through the extension of Khadi production will 
be for hand-spinners, most of whom may be part-time 
workers, the fact should not be overlooked that, in addi- 
tion, there is quite a iarge number of other artisans who 
are full-time workers, such as, for instance, carders and 
weavers. The hand-loom weaving industry suffers from 
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a chronic shunt of supply of yarn, and the caso 


for production that is available lies largely idle. Weavers 
seldom get a full month’s work. The effect of increased 
production of hand-spun yarn will be to provide additional 
full-time employment to hand-loom weavers and to other 
artisans as well. 

It may be that in course of time the wide disparities 
in price levels that exist today may get lessened and, in 
the meantime, the industry has the prospect, under State 
protection, to get reorganized on a basis that enables it 
efficiently ‘to perform the economic function assigned to it 
in the national plan. The lasting quality of Khadi of 
standard varieties, it may be claimed, is not inferior to 
that of corresponding mill-made cloth; nevertheless, at- 
tempts will be made by the Khadi and Village Industries 
Increase of 
production may help in lowering costs and some reduction 
may also be brought about through improvements effected, 
with the aid of the Board, in purchasing cotton and in 
organizing facilities for marketing. But the main factor 
leading to lower costs will be the use of improved tech- 
niques, the introduction, after experiment and research, 
of more efficient tools and implements and the pursuit 
of better methods of production which aspects of the work 
before it have already engaged the attention of the Board 
even in the early stages of its career. 


‘DOCTORS WARN: DON’T SMOKE’ 


Magazine Digest for September 1954 repro- 
duces an article by Dr. DeWitt Fox, M. D., which 
is summarized below : 


‘In 1950 some 60 million Americans blew up 
into the air the smoke of 4 lakhs million ciga- 
rettes. Every 2 seconds 25,000 cigarettes are 
lighted to the tune of $ 250. For this habit the 
American public paid half a billion dollars — 
more than we pay all our school teachers in the 
U.S. or the value of all the automobiles we make 
each year. 


‘The personal financial aspects are equally 
appalling. Take a man at 20 who smokes a pack 
a day. During his smoking life — 40 years — he 
will burn up $ 3,000, the value of a beach cottage, 
a fine car or a trip to Europe. If he is a two- 
pack-a day man, the cost will be $6,000, a col- 
lege education for his son or a trip abroad on a 
luxury line. 

‘The smoker in his lifetime is worth a year 
or two of his salary to the cigarette companies. 
He works for them, not for himself. He deprives 
his family of many of the fine things in life while 
he burns them up in smoke. 

‘But the financial aspect is not so important 
as the ill-health that follows in the wake of this 
gigantic volume of smoke...... 

‘Dr. Ochsner, professor at Tulane Medical 
School is one of America’s leading doctors and an 
authority on lung cancer. He said: 

‘“T am a physician and realize the harmful 
effects of tobacco. I feel that it does even more 
harm than alcohol. I don’t advocate drinking. 
But anything one does to excess is harmful. And 


there are very few people who smoke mode- 


rately.” 

‘He added: “Tobacco is an addiction that 
is as bad as morphine and it is almost as hard 
to break, ; .,..] hope the time will come when 
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we will have some sort of legislation against 
tobacco.” 

‘There is little control over tobacco, though 
nicotine is listed as one of the most potent poisons 
— capable of producing death if the amount in 
only about 5 cigarettes were injected directly into 
the blood stream in a single dose. 

‘Tobacco smoke contains a number of other 
chemicals including benzopyrine, which is res- 
ponsible for the new scourge of lung cancer that 
is cutting down men between the ages of 40 
and 55. 

“As Ochsner says, the increase in lung can- 
cer bears a close parallel to the sale of cigarettes. 
In 1920 lung cancer was only 1.1 per cent of all 
cancer ; in 1948 it was 8.3 per cent. 

‘“ Twenty-five years ago,” said Dr. Ochsner, 
“T saw only one cancer of the lung in 4 years. 
During the last 15 years I have seen thousands. 
I am convinced there is a direct relationship bet- 
ween smoking and cancer of the lung. Meantime, 
pipe and cigar smokers, though less likely to get 
lung cancer, are more prone to cancer of the lip 
and tongue.” 


‘In a study of 684 lung-cancer patients 
Dr. Wynder and Dr. Graham found that 96.5% 
of the men were either moderately heavy 
smokers or chain smokers (10 to 35 cigarettes 
in a day for 20 years). It is a rarity to find a 
patient with lung cancer who does not smoke. 

‘The rapid increase in coronary heart 
disease in younger people, according to Dr Ochs- 
ner, is largely due to tobacco. Nowadays people 
are more nervous and in turn smoke ex- 
cessively..... P 


‘Smoking can also produce an increased 
pulse in some persons, even a racing or irregular 


heart-beat. This is the so-called smoker’s 
REGITs vas ss 

‘Puffing a cigarette can also elevate blood 
pressure...... 


‘This effect of tobaced on the heart convin- 
ced President Eisenhover of the wisdom of 
stopping. His blood pressure-and pulse imme- 
diately returned to normal. Since then he has 
been healthier...... 


‘ Another malady you help yourself to avoid 
when you don’t smoke is stomach ulcer. Smokers 
have more than their share of stomach ulcers.... 

‘Like Dr. Ochsner many other physicians 
will not treat an ulcer patient who smokes...... 

‘ Nicotine blindness can result from excessive 
smoking.... 


‘“Tt has been suggested”, commented 
Dr. Ochsner, ‘that one should smoke because 
smoking calms the nerves. It does not calm the 
nerves at all; it makes one more nervous. The 
only thing a cigarette does for the nervous man 
is to give him something to do with his 


hands.....2. But a pencil to doodle could serve 
the same purpose with no danger to his health.”.’ 
, V. G. De 
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SHORTAGE OF GOODS AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


I stated in a previous number that mills or 
factories should not be in an unhealthy or unfair 
competition with village and cottage industries in 
the field of supplying the basic necessities of our 
people such as food and cloth ; to that end they 
should be properly regulated and controlled, and 
if found necessary government should take 
charge of them. 

This question has come to the forefront 
because we now want to establish an economic 
order wherein everyone of our men and women 
is usefully and gainfully employed. We want to 
arrange things in such a manner that everyone of 
them is able to earn his or her livelihood ade- 
quately and with self-respect. By adequate liveli- 
hood I mean that one would be in a position to 
earn a certain minimum of fixed income. This is 
the main objective of a true socialistic order and 
the theory of Socialism lays down that in order 
to achieve this aim industries should be under 
the ownership of or properly controlled by 
government. 

Let us look at the question from another 
angle. Admittedly it is considered one of the 
duties of government to see that for the working, 
growth and maintenance of various national 
industries, old as well as new, they should be 
protected against their foreign counterparts who 
may kill or suppress them by competition. It is 
admitted on all hands that government should 
regulate its financial and export and import poli- 
cies, and keep a close watch on the custom or 
excise duties and the railway rates etc. to this 
end. All these matters are to be constantly 
watched and seen into by government for that 
- purpose. In the same manner it must be seen. that 
large-scale capitalistic industries do not kill or 
suppress by unfair competition the small-scale 
hand-industries that are spread all over the 
country. This:is the meaning of our saying that 
our country lives and works in its villages. But 
what is the position which obtains today ? These 
small hand-industries heavily suffer from the un- 
fair competition of large-scale urban industries. 
They hardly count for anything in our economy. 
‘The fact however is patent that it is agriculture 
and these small industries which produce a 
substantial part of the wealth of the country. Still 
they are not given proper consideration or their 
due weight in the industrial policy of the country. 
They go on living however. The reason is they 
have such vitality that they cannot be killed or 
destroyed. The first thing for the government to 
consider therefore while framing its industrial 
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policy is to protect the village and cottage indus- 
tries. The large-scale private industries are 
powerful enough. They can easily take care of 
themselves even without government wasting 
consideration on them. If support or protection is 
needed it is for these small village and cottage 
industries operating in the whole of the country. 
Unless they are protected, maintained and 
allowed to thrive against the competition of the 
others we could not hope to save the people from 
unemployment. Nor can we hope to produce 
enough wealth. Government, therefore, should 
directly undertake to protect them. 


An objection is here raised. Suppose you 
begin controlling the mills and factories. Will 
they not stop working altogether? Will not 
industrialists give up their job ? Will this position 
not create difficulties for the country and the 
people themselves? Shall we not suffer from 
scarcity of goods and shortage of supply? 
Will it not lead to unemployment of industrial 
labourers ? 


Firstly, how far would it be true to say that 
the mill-owners and factory-owners are trustees 
who hold themselves responsible for supply of 
goods and things ? But let us grant that their acti- 
vities result in this indirect advantage to the 
people as a whole. Still the objection raised is 
more or less imaginary. The mill-owners and 
factory-owners do want to exist. They do want to 
occupy themselves usefully and gainfully. It may 
be accepted that they would like to get out of the 
industries controlled by government if they can 
find more suitable occupation or employment 
elsewhere. That however would be something for 
the nation to welcome. For, if the mills closed 
because their owners refused to run them it 
would mean that the people have found their way 
to supply their needs by village and cottage 
industries. More, because the need has arisen 
these industries would as a matter of course begin 
to thrive. 


Let us, however for argument’s sake, assume 
that there is some shortage of goods and things 
during the transition from one order to the other. 
How can that be any cause to be afraid of or to be 
panicky ? If found necessary government itself 
can undertake to run those industries for a while. 
Besides, the people have already at their service 
the village and cottage industries boards set up by 
government itself. They can be easily worked to 
meet the shortage. Government too would be 
aiding them by propaganda and other substantial 
aid. The people also must have by the time begun 
to feel hopeful and enthusiastic about these 
industries. And the government we have today 
is not a foreign goyernment. Indeed, it is the 
people’s own government and it has adopted the 
encouragement of these industries as its policy. 
All over the country people are clamouring for 
employment. Industries that they know how to 


run and can start very easily are already in exis- 


tence. The one thing lacking is a clafification of 
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and certainty about government policy and its 


_ firm execution. This purpose cannot be served by 


_ setting apart a’few lacs or say even a few crores 


of rupees and allotting them to small industries, 
This is something in fact more fundamental. It is 
to set our whole people to the work of production 
and to build the economic and industrial policy 
of the country on an entirely new basis. Unless 
we adopted it, and sooner rather than later, 
we cannot hope to establish an order based on 
the socialist pattern which means, if anything, 
equality for all or Sarvodaya ; nor can we hope to 
reach the goal of the welfare state which our 
constitution has envisaged ; nor can we hope our 
people to turn to the democratic way of life and 


government. 
4-2-’55 
(From the original in Gujarati) 


MISTAKEN TREND IN INDIAN EDUCATION 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


I have, on my pending file for review, an 
article (Leader, October. 12, 1954) by Dr. Shri 
Sampurnanand, now the Chief Minister of U.P. It 
is headed, ‘A Dangerous Trend in Indian Educa- 
tion ’. It seems to have been occasioned by, and asa 


reply to, the address by Shri S. N. Agarwal as the 


President of the U. P. Secondary Education Con- 
* «ference at Moradabad. I have not seen the text 
of that address. What Shri Sampurnanand takes 


_ exception to in it is “the trend...... that educa- 


tion should be linked up with the problem of em- 
ployment,....... should be integrated with the 
economic framework of society.” 


_As I said above, I do not exactly know what 
Shri S. N. Agarwal said in his address. Surely 
Basic Education as conceived by Gandhiji, was 
not what Shri Sampurnanand takes exception to. 
Though I wonder whether there can ever be a 
sound system of really national education which 
is not related to the economic or’ social needs of 
the community. 


Shri Sampurnanand agrees that Basic Educa- 
tion is good for the earlier stages,* but he says, 
“it appears to me that any attempt to carry these 
principles into the secondary and still more into 
the university sphere may be seriously to hamper 
the growth of knowledge”. He also admits, 
“T do not agree with Mr Mirza Ismail when 
he says that Basic Education as applied to the 
pre-secondary stage is a retreat from civilization, 


*It may be noted here that Basic Education was not 
thought of ‘as having three stages, as we generally know 
them. Gandhiji envisaged Basic Education as the general 
education for the common citizen in India. All that was 


’. needed further was special or further education accordirg 


to the needs and capacities.as also the aptitudes of the 
recipient. This education may be surely from the point of 
view of employment ; what he said was that this also must 
be self-supporting and directly related to the life of the 
Community. 


but I do feel most strongly that we shall be 
making a grievous mistake in making a fetish 
of it and trying to carry it into regions which are 
beyond its legitimate domain.” | 


To my mind, the difference between the two 
positions, one of Shri Mirza and the other of 
Shri Sampurnanand, is only of degree.and em- 
phasis here or there. Both the positions funda- 
mentally arise out of a mistaken idea of what 
Gandhiji described as Basic Education. It would 
have been more proper for an educationalist of 
Shri Sampurnanand’s eminence to discuss Basic 
Education in terms of what Gandhiji meant by 
it. Shri Sampurnanand discusses it as if Basic 
Education is mere vocational or technical educa- 
tion, and pits it as utilitarian education against | 
general education for the whole man, forgetting 
at that time that what actually goes on at pre- 
sent is not really the stuff he stands for. How, 
otherwise, would he perorate at the end as 
follows: 


“Those of us who believe in the teaching of the 
sages of India believe that gy;q (knowledge) is the 
weq— the very essence and nature of the sjq_RAT 
(jivatma) and that the highest Teq14 (object) in 
life of the ego, is the realization of itself. In any 
scheme of social, economic or educational reconstruc- 
tion, knowledge must be placed on a supreme pedestal 
and recognized as possessing an importance by and 
of itself, entirely unconnected with, and independent 
of, any use to which it might incidentally lend itself.” 


I am afraid, this might create, in the mind 
of an unwary reader, the impression that Basic 
Education is something that goes against the 
erain of the teachings of our ancient sages and 
is a detraction in a way from gry and gear. 
That this is wholly wrong is obvious. 


There is also in the statement a fallacy that 
knowledge as we usually understand it is con- 
fused with what our Shastras say as ara. For ex- 
ample, see its definition in the Gita, (Chapter 
XIIIT—7 to 11). sais the swummum bonum of 
human life; while knowledge may mean, as it 
usually does today, qifseq— mere book learning 
or conceptual information. It is true that the 
veqry of our universities as they are today 
is alleged to be for the latter, though even there 
they are a miserable failure. But it is a different 
matter. What is to be noted here is that this 
knowledge may be wholly irrelevant, if not a 
veritable hindrance, to the pursuit of real ata, 
as Isha Upanishad warns us in one of its verses. 


The real aim of Basic Education, as shown . 
to us by Gandhiji, was to restore the present 
educational system in India to a truly general 
type of education of the whole man, antl recover 
the values of our ancient education which was a 
real pursuit of wr or the true meaning of 
Life. And what has been the chief and real defect 
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of English Education in India? It will surprise 
some, but it is clear that English Education, by 
and large, has been mainly utilitarian and voca- 
tional. It was pre-eminently meant and grew and 
developed to be an aid to British rule in India 
and to supply necessary professional personnel, 
official and non-official, for it. To ignore this big 


and fundamental drawback in it and to decry: 


Basic Education on the high-sounding plea of 
att and gegtz, will unfortunately come to 
ignoring the realities and misunderstanding what 
Basic Education really is. It will give a mis- 
chievous handle to reactionaries like Shri Mirza 
Ismail and others to cling to the status quo. It 
is in this context that Basic Education is a revo- 
lutionary doctrine in Education. And I make bold 
to say that, it is also true in terms of the teach- 
ings of our old sages as well. ara to be really 
worth the name must be born of arate, 
i.e. must grow from life-experience. Knowledge or 
faat must be integrally related to it; otherwise 
it will degenerate itself into afar which is 
worse than bondage—a greater bondage. The 
reader will excuse me for quoting here from the 
Publisher’s note of The Educational Philosophy 
of Mahatma Gandhi, wherein is shortly des- 
cribed what Gandhiji’s view of education was in 
terms of the Gita philosophy. This is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue. 


It is hoped we shall try to translate this view 
of education in the system of education that free 


India is attempting to set up now. Basic Educa-, 


tion, viewed and understood this way, is a very 
desirable and urgently necessary reform. 
30-12-54 
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NOTES 
Use v. Possession 


Sometime, somewhere, man will wake up and 
realize that property is there only to be used, not 
possessed. He will realize that possession is a 
kind of illness of the spirit and a hopeless burden 
upon the spontaneous Self. The little pronouns 
‘my’ and ‘our’ will lose all their mystic spell. 

The question of property will never be set- 
tled till people cease to care for property. Then 
it will settle itself. A man needs only so much 
as well help him to his own fulfilments. Surely, 
the individual who wants a motor car merely for 
the sake of having it and riding it, is as hopeless 
an automaton as the motor car itself. 

All settlement of the property question must 
arise spontaneously out of the new impulse in 
man to free himself from the extraneous load of 
possession and walk naked and light....If we 
are to keep our back unbroken, we must deposit 
all property on the ground and learn to walk 
without it. We must stand aside. And when many 
men stand aside they stand in a new world. A 
new world of man has then come to pass. This is 


Democracy —— the New Order. 
D. H. LAWRENCE 

[The pronouns ‘I’ and ‘my’ or ‘ours’ have given to 
Indian languages the words ‘agar 7 and ‘grat’ 
ego and sense of property—pride and acquisitiveness. 
These are, indeed, held by us as ‘illness of the Spirit’ of 
which we are here on this earth to cure ourselves. 

This idea must govern not only our individual spiri- 
tual life, but also our social or corporate life and morality. 
It is here that the vital distinction between use and 
possession, between utility and ownership comes in. In 
mundane terms, we do possess earthly goods. Is not even 
the body our richest and the primest possession ? However, 
the ethics of such possession lies in the use we make of 
it, and the need we have for it. Superfluity or surfeit of 
possession is not only a burden, but is theft or usurpation 
from the community’s common pool or wealth. Possession 
is therefore not owning, but is trust, which while helping 


us helps society also through its proper use. Owning is 
possible or justified only through its right use. 
4-2-’55 


Cruel Exportation of Monkeys 
To 

The Editor of Harijan, 
Sir, 

I have today received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of British Union for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section, 47, Whitehall, London, S.W.1 in which 
he says: 

“You quote Pandit Nehru as saying that ‘bad 
means should never be adopted even to gain’ right 
ends’; but when I wrote to Pandit Nehru asking him 
to intervene and stop the traffic in monkeys sent from 
India to laboratories in America and Europe, he did 
not reply. It has just been reported in our (British) 
newspapers that he (Shri Nehru) actually gave an 
interview to, the man who exports most of these 
monkeys. The man’s name is Mr T. E. Patterson and 
he was once a London policeman. He exports abou 
$0,C00 monkeys each year from India.” . 

People of our country are famous all over 
the world for their kindness towards animals. It 
is sincerely to be hoped that Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, will abandon this 


M. P.] 
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policy of exporting the unfortunate monkeys for 


wicked vivisection purposes. Monkeys should 
never be sent to other countries where they are 
so cruelly ill-treated. 


Woodhouse Road, 
Colaba, Bombay 
A TREMENDOUS TRIFLE 
(By T. Krishna Murthy) 
The assets of any nation or any society are 


SORABJI R. MISTRI 


its natural resources which go to fulfil the pri- 
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mary necessity of its citizens. India has all these 
in abundance. But still she had to face an alarm- 
ing shortage of food. This grave challenge has 
been accepted by our democratic leaders. Our 
Government is pouring a great part of the coun- 
try’s revenue for this endeavour in producing 
chemical manures, constructing huge dams, and 
importing tractors and technicians from the 
United States. But the pity is, it has forgotten to 


_ make use of an indigenous boon which can assure 
_ a substantial increase in our food production. 
One such assuring boon is our bee-keeping 


industry. This may look a trifle; but, one has 
to admit, it is a Tremendous Trifle. 

The honey bee, as the name itself indicates, 
supplies us with Nature’s most perfect sweet 
food — honey on one hand, and on the other 
hand, it renders indispensable service to agricul- 
ture. The Indians have sanctified it by regarding 
honey as nectar. Even modern science cannot 
deny its nutritive value and benefits to health. 


_ Canada produces about thirtysix million pounds 


of honey every year, which is worth about 


- 7.5 crores of rupees. But India is allowing such 
a valuable source of wealth almost untapped. 


Crores of rupees worth of honey dries up in the 
sun, awaiting its utility. This is like having a 
wellbred cow and allowing it to go un-milked, 
merely because there is no one to milk it. 

Honey which has got a very high nutritive 
value is nowadays being used mostly for medi- 
cal purposes. This is so because of its scanty 
production. 


In foreign countries like Canada and Aus- 


_ tralia bee-keeping is taken up not only because of 


honey and bee-wax, but also because of the valua- 
ble part bees play in the country’s agriculture. 
It is a fact well-known to all ranging from an 


illiterate farmer, right up to a qualified botanist, 


that all buds that flower do not result in fruits. 
Many fade away, unsuccessful in their mission 


ik _ of bearing fruits, because they were not fortunate 
_ to be pollinated. There are several pollinating 


agents in Nature, and the major of them is the 


honey bee. Each bee visits thousands of flowers 
everyday, makes a lot of honey by sucking 
nectar, and in return pollinates them. It is a 
scientifically proved fact that honey bees polli- 
nate 90 per cent of the farm and the fruit crops 
of the world. It is also learnt that production 


from bee-keeping industry, through agriculture 
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and gardening, is 15 times more when compared 
to production in the form of honey and wax. 


It is a pity that we have neglected this in- 
dustrial aspect of farming at a very heavy cost 
of losing more than half of the crop yield. It is 
extremely unfortunate that an agricultural 
country like India should have great scarcity of 
honey bees. Even those that are existing 
are being destroyed by the unscientific methods 
of honey extraction. The colonies are burnt and 
the honey combs are squeezed along with the 
brood and the eggs. This not only makes the: 
honey adulterated but also leaves no bee to sur- 
vive and supply honey for a second time. 


The Government should at least now pay 
attention it deserves and work for its develop- 
ment and propagation. There are some institu- 
tions like the village industries department of the 
Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh and some 
State Governments like Bombay which have 
developed a better technique in taming bees and 
honey extraction. But much is yet to be done 
in this important field. 


THE WAY OF KARMAYOGA IN EDUCATION " 


Gandhiji all his life had been a teacher of 
man, irrespective of class or creed, caste or colour, 
sex or race. It was from that larger aspect of his 
personality that he was required to touch all 
sides of man’s life on earth, —jits progress and 
development. Therefore he dealt with the pro- 
blem of education and developed it not merely 


for the mural limits of a school, but also for other ~ 


and wider fields of various human activities. His 
view of education, therefore, was to evolve the 
whole man in us, whom God has created in His 
own image. Hence education, according to him, 
encompassed the entire vista of man’s life on 
earth, from conception’to cremation if not before 
or beyond it. 


Such a view of education was born of a 
philosophy that holds that education is indivi- 
sible; therefore it does not agree to compart- 
mentalize or departmentalize man’s life and its 
problems as individual apart from social, biologi- 
cal apart from ethical, physiological apart from 
metaphysical or spiritual. All these contradictory- 
looking aspects of our being dovetailed them- 
selves in his view as one whole which man 
surely is and should undoubtedly be so consi- 
dered; and his peculiar genius as the great 
teacher of men gave us also a similarly whole 
technique for the realization of such an entity. 


Very often Gandhiji described himself as one 
who had not really discovered any new thing, but 
had only translated or redefined the hoary truths 
for the modern age and had chiefly tried to apply 
them to the group-life of man in society. These 
truths were well known as guiding our indi- 
vidual life, but more often than not they were 
ignored or, if at all, observed only in their breach 
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when it came to the questions of collective or 
group-life of the individual. So was it -in the 
case of Satyagraha, his greatest discovery as the 
moral equivalent of war. A technique was devised 
by him whereby: Truth and Non-violence 
were to be operative in group-life as well. 

This peculiarity of Gandhiji’s genius is appa- 
rent in his educational discovery of Basic Educa- 
tion as well. To put it in'the terminology of the 
Gita, he only showed us the way of Karmayoga 
in education. The principle of life and creation, 
according to the Gita is tersely laid down in its 
following two verses: 

“From food springs all life, from rain is born 
food: from yq —sacrifice comes rain, and sacrifice 
is the result of Karma — action.” : 

“Know that action springs from Brahma and 
Brahma from the Imperishable; hence the all- 
pervading Brahma is ever firm-founded on sacrifice.” 
(Chap. 3-14, 15). 

From this principle the Gita derives the eter- 
nal law of life which is Yajna, and enjoins the 
following law of man’s education and advance- 
ment : 

“Together with ag —sacrifice did the Lord of 
beings create, of old, mankind, declaring, by this shall 
ye increase (evolve and progress) ; may this be to you 
the giver of all your desires.” 

“With this may you cherish the gods and may the 
gods cherish you; thus cherishing one another may you 
attain the highest good.” (Chap. 3-10, 11). 

Man achieves all his good by action. It 
should therefore be productive of the goods that 
sustain life. It has therefore to be a co-operative 
effort of mutual aid and respect for others. And 
it is through such action, which is sacrifice, that 
man educates and frees himself of bondage. This 
is the law of man’s education through life. It is 
his real education for freedom. Applied to a 
child’s education, it says that the child also learns 
through doing and associating himself with ac- 
tion which is integrally related to the life of the 
society. Such action, if divorced of life-needs, will 
render its doer either a parasite or a pest to 
human society; it will jeopardize the health of 
the community. As the Gita says (Chap. 3-12), it 
will land us in sin and bondage. It will thus 
mean mal-education for a child. Thus only can 
education be for life or for a democratic society 
or for real freedom of all. That is the type of edu- 
cation for Sarvodaya. Gandhiji’s view of educa- 
tion was thus a derivative from his general philo- 
sophy of life which was Karmayoga. The craft 
that is to be the medium of education was to be 
done intelligently and with the full understand- 
ing of its know-how. Then only can it be Karma- 
yoga, i.e. synthesis of action and knowledge. It is 
such a synthetic method of teaching which, 
Gandhiji said, was the true and natural way of a 
child’s education. It is therefore bound to be the 
best way also. 


(From the Publisher’s note to Dr. Patel’s book, The 
Educational Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi) 
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ECONOMICS OF PROHIBITION 


(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
This is from a news bulletin, from Bombay : 
*“ All the 19 Backward Class families which were 


contacted by the Backward Class Welfare Officers in the 
course of their tours during the third quarter of 1954 
have testified to the immense benefits-of prohibition. 
As many as 36 members of these 19 families from eight 
villages were addicted ‘to liquor and all of them gave 
up drinking following the introduction of prohibition. 

Out of the 19 families, four have purchased lands 
and four have also purchased bullocks for cultivation. 
One of the families has purchased six acres of land 
and another eight acres. Nine families have paid off 
their debts in full, two of them of Rs,2,000 each. 

Four families built decent houses. Their previous 
houses were nothing more than huts. 

Formerly the children in these nineteen families 
were not going to school but now the children in 14 
families are reported to be attending school. There are 
no children of school-going age in the remaining five 
families. 

Womenfolk in the families stated that before prohi- 
bition they were being beaten and ill-treated by their 
husbands and there used to be quarrels in their families 
but now they were leading a peaceful life. 

All the 19 families have improved their social and 
economie condition due to prohibition. They are also 
now respected by fellow villagers. Some of them have 
become members of co-operative farming societies also.” 


It conclusively answers those who still have 


doubts regarding the economic benefits) of: prohi- 


bition to the people. But they may perhaps add, 
what about the economics of State Governments ? 
Do they not lose the revenue? This argument is 
also getting rather stale, in view of our two prohi- 
bitionist provinces, Bombay and Madras, having 
conclusively demonstrated that the budget can 
be balanced and money can be found for develop- 
ment pigs also. 

The Alert of January 1955 quotes the famous 
English statesman, W. E.. Gladstone, on this point 


which is a complete answer to this question : 
“Do not speak to me about revenue from strong 


drink. Give me a people who do not squander their 
substance on strong drink and I will find an easy way 
to raise the necessary revenue to carry on the Govern- 
PROTEGE vacers he “The ravages of drink are greater than 
those of war, pestilence and famine combined.” 


We hope, the untenable economic argument : 


against prohibition will no more be heard as any 
way reasonable or valid. Income from drink, I 
believe, is bad under the Directive Principles of 
State Policy as laid down by the Constitution of 
India. 
11-1-’55 | 
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THE LEGACY OF MAHATMA GOKHALE * 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
aq eit qastifa aa agifa eatie aa | 
aa areata wteata aq FSA ATI 
WNATMAT F—-RVS | 
‘Whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever 
you offer as sacrifice or gift, whatever austerity 
you perform, O Kaunteya, dedicate it all to me.’ 
gaat Taat sae aft Bq 2 
wt deat ana aa oq TI 
qaaiaat ata fagret 2 
ata dial aart tu 
AeaTAz | 
‘T shall have lived to some purpose only if I see 
Hari (the Lord) face to face as I laugh and play. 
O Uddhava, Krishna, Muktananda’s Master, is 
the Lord of our life.’ 
~ It seems that Mahatma Gokhale functioned 
as if the words addressed by Krishna to Arjuna 
had been addressed to him by India, the mother 
of us all, and had been made by him the guiding 
principle of his life. For it will be readily admit- 
ted thdt whatever he did, whatever he enjoyed, 
whatever he sacrificed, whatever he gave in 
charity, whatever austerities he performed, he 
dedicated them all to his motherland. | 

The Gopi’s devotion to Krishna as pictured 
by Muktanand is a just measure of Gokhale’s 
devotion to India. 

What is the moral of Gokhale’s life ? What 
legacy has he left for us ? 

These questions were answered by Gokhale 
himself in his last words to the members of the 
Servants of India Society who were present 
beside his death-bed : 

‘Don’t waste your time in writing a bio- 
graphy or setting up a statue, but pour your 
- whole soul into the service of India. Then only 
-— ghall you be counted among her true and faithful 
servants.’ 

We have also before us Gokhale’s views as 
regards the implications of service to the country. 
The Congress organization must be maintained in 
full strength; people should be brought to a 
~<* From a message sent on February 19, 1916, the first 
anniversary of the death of Shri Gopal ‘Krishna Gokhale 


on the occasion of the foundation of the Bhagini Samaj, 
Bombay, to perpetuate Gokhale’s memory. 
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realization of the real state of the country through 
speeches and writings ; education should be made 
available to every Indian child. But to what end ? 
And in what manner ? As we try to answer these 
questions, we become aware of Gokhale’s stand- 
point. When he drew up the constitution for the 
Servants of India Society, he said that it was the 
Society’s object to spiritualize public life. This is 
a comprehensive definition. 

Gokhale’s life was that of a man of religion. 
Every thing he did was done in the spirit of a 
devotee as I can testify. Gokhale once called him- 
self an agnostic. He observed that he had not, 
but wished he had, Ranade’s faith. Even so I 


. could discern a religious strain in his work. It 


would not be improper to say that his very doubt 
was inspired by religion. A man who leads a dedi- 
cated life, who is simple in habits, who is the very 
image of truth, who is full of humanity, who calls 
nothing his own — such a man is a man of reli- 
gion, whether he himself is or is not conscious of 
it. Such was Gokhale as I could see during the 
twenty years of my friendship with him. 


In 1896 I tried to bring to public notice in 
India the question of indentured Indian labourers 
in Natal, Before I did so, I knew our leaders only 
by name. But on this occasion I first came into 
contact with the leaders in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Poona and Madras. Gokhale was then known as 
a disciple of Ranade. He had already become a 
life member of the Deccan Education Society as 
a professor in Fergusson College while I was 
quite an inexperienced young man. Still when I 
met him in Poona, I fell in love with him at first 
sight, and hence was established a bond of affec- 
tion between us, such as I cherished for no other 
leader. I now had a personal experience of wnat 
I had heard about him, but I have never been 
able to forget the impress he left upon my mind 
by the love written in his eyes. I recognized him 
at once as the very embodiment of religion. I also 
saw Ranade about the same time, but I could not 
have access to the innermost recesses of his heart. 
I knew him only as Gokhale’s master. I do not 
know why; perhaps it was because he was so 
much my senior in age and experience that I 
could not know him as I knew Gokhale. 


Since our meeting in 1896 referred to above, 
Gokhale’s political career served me as an ideal. I 
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installed him in my heart of hearts as my teacher 
in politics. 

Fearlessness was a very important element 
in Gokhale’s composition. Indeed this virtue is 
an indispensable quality in a man .of religion. 
There was a reign of terror in Poona subsequent 
to the assassination of Mr Rand and Lt Ayerst. 
Gokhale was in England at the time and referring 
to it he spoke to a committee of influential mem- 
bers of the British Parliament. Some statements 
made in that speech could not be substantiated 
later on. Therefore, when Gokhale returned to 
India, he tendered an apology to the Huropean 
officials whom he had charged with misconduct 
and thus incurred the displeasure of some igno- 
rant people who called him a coward and advised 
him to retire from public life. He rejected this 
advice with the noble words : 

‘Public duties undertaken at the bidding of 
no. man, cannot be laid down at the desire of any 
one. Whether one works on a higher plane or a 
lower one is a matter of small importance, One 
is always glad of the appreciation by the public 
of what one has done....But it is not the highest 
purpose of existence, nor really the highest. If it 
comes, to give the words of Herbert Spencer, 
well ; if not, well also, though not so well.’ 

Gokhale did his duty conscientiously and 
never wasted a single selfish thought on what 
view the public would take of his action. I believe 
he had the capacity cheerfully to mount the gal- 
lows for the country’s sake if necessary. 1 know 
to mount the gallows more than once was very 
much easier for him than to face a difficult situa- 
tion. But he never so much as thought of turning 

his back to it. | 
3 If therefore we would learn a lesson from the 
life of this great patriot, we should follow his 
method of working in the spirit of .a devotee. 
Every one of us cannot become a member of the 
Supreme Legislature, and members of that Legis- 


lature are not always seen in the ranks of the 


servants of the nation. Every one cannot serve on 
the Public Service Commission and men desig- 
nated as its members are not always found 
rendering service to the country. We cannot all 
acquire learning like him and learned men do not 
always serve the people. But we can all cultivate 
virtues like courage, truthfulness, patience, 
humility, a sense of justice, straightforwardness 
and perseverance and dedicate them to the 
nation. This is the spirit of a devotee. This is 
what Gokhale meant when he spoke of ‘ public 
life being spiritualized.’ All who conduct them- 
selves in such a spirit of dedication will always 
see their way clear before them and claim a share 
in the legacy which Gokhale has left for us all. 
Such devoted workers will be endowed with all 
such gifts as they need, as the Lord has promised, 
and Gokhale’s life is an illustration of that 
promise having been abundantly fulfilled.* 


% Translated from the original Gujarati “ umka, mas” 
by Valji Govindji Desai, KAT alae 
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BASIC — PRIMARY AND SECONDARY — 
EDUCATION 


The Avadi Congress passed the following 
resolution on one of our most important nation- 
building subjects, viz. Basic Education. The sub- 
ject was considered so important that the resolu- 
tion was sponsored and moved by the Prime 
Minister himself. The Resolution is as follows :— 

“Far-reaching changes in the existing educational 
system are absolutely essential for achieving the 
national aims and social objectives of Free India and in 
particular to train the right type of personnel for the 
speedy execution of the developmental plans. The 
Congress welcomes the scheme of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for reorganization of secondary education, parti- 
cularly the decision to establish multi-purpose schools 
throughout the country to give adequate and basic 
training to students for specific vocations in life as well 
as for proceeding to higher educational courses. 

“The Planning Commission and the Government of 
India have already accepted the policy of introducing 
basic education as the future pattern of primary as well 
as secondary education in India. Since basic education 
uses the medium of productive activity and co-relates 
academie subjects to different crafts and to the social 
environment, it is eminently suitable for the needs and 
conditions of India. The Congress calls upon all the 
State Governments to further, as early as possible, this 
policy so as to implement it fully in both rural and 
urban areas in a systematic and well-planned manner 
within a period of ten years.” j 

Moving the resolution Mr Nehru said * that, 
purely from the educational point of view, any 
modern educationist was bound to accept the 
method of basic education and yet unfortunately, 
to his great surprise, some educationists in the 
country had criticized it. They had said that this 
was a throw-back to some primitive stage of 
education. He could only say that they had not 
taken the trouble to understand what basic edu- 
cation was. Further, they had not quite under- 
stood what India was aiming at to-day. 

The old style of education, it was well known, 
had originally been started by the British with the 
particular purpose of getting a number of Indians 
trained to help in the administration of India in 
lower grades. It was true that since then their 
education had progressed and it was also true 
that even under the old style of education, India 
had produced very fine educated men and women, 
But this was no argument against basic educa- 
tion. 

‘Unfortunately, in our country there is a 
tradition,’ Mr Nehru regretted, “that manual 


labour is something bad and degrading and is — 


meant for the lower class of people. I doubt if any 
other thing had done more harm to the country 
than this mental attitude that manual labour is 
meant for the lower class and that high-class per- 
sons should not do anything by hand and should 
only do what is called mental, intellectual work.” 

Mr Nehru remarked that the idea still persis- 
ted. He would describe it not only a wrong idea 
but a pernicious one. “I do not think if any 


nation thought that way, it can really progress. 


"Abridged from the press report, Indian Express, 
Madras, Jan. 24, 1955. 7 
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Apart from everything else, from the point of 
view of character development, manual labour is 
essential.” 


Mr Nehru explained that they were con- 
cerned with the type of education which could 
give them both mental and physical fitness. The 
type of education which concerned itself only 
with reading of books was, from any point of 
view, incomplete. 


It had become extremely important to lay 
the greatest stress on physical fitness and ability 
to do things, Mr Nehru said. 


Explaining the purpose of education, 
Mr Nehru said, “ After all, we want to educate a 
person for something. What for? Well, perhaps, 
previously it was to get a job in Government ser- 
vice. Government service is, of course, a honoura- 
ble calling. There is nothing wrong about it. 
Certainly, not in Free India. But obviously, only 
a small handful can get into Government service 
and the vast majority of people have to do some- 
thing else. 


“We want a society in which everybody is a 
producer in some way or other. Everybody is a 
consumer ; he must be a producer also. If he is 
to be a producer, an effective producer, he must 
know his job well. For this, he must learn. 

“We want everyone to be good at the parti- 
cular job he does. And there are hundreds of 
thousands of millions of ways of working. I do not 
particularize this work or that, but you must 
work in some field of activity and be a 
producer. 

“Tf that is our objective, then our whole 
training — ideological, ihtellectual and physical 
— must be aimed at that. 


“Now the whole concept of basic education 
is, as I understand it, that for a period of seven 
years, everybody in India, every boy and girl 
between the ages of 7 and 14, must go through 
this course of basic training and that training 
must give every person an adequate background 
to do something. He may, at a later stage, go to 
higher studies—not necessarily degrees like 
B.A. or M.A. It will probably be studies in some 
technical or scientific institute, where he can go 
and specialize. But seven years of basic training 
will be common for all. It will give some cultural 
attainment, character, capacity to work, that is, 
fitness to carry on manual activities and intel- 
lectual ability. We want that kind of basic educa- 
tion throughout.” 

Turning to pre-basic education, Mr Nehru 
said that he considered pre-basic training as a 
very essential part of the educational system. The 
pre-basic training, which according to his concep- 
tion, would begin after the child was a year or 
two, was of the highest importance, much more 
important than any training given afterwards, 


because the child’s character was largely formed 
in the first five or ten years. 


— 
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The next step would, of course, be, Mr Nehru 
said that the basic education should be fitted 
into it. After that, many would not seek 
additional training. They might become farmers, 
shop-keepers or artisans. There was no need for 
these people to go to college or university. But 
those who had the capacity, should go in for 
higher technical — scientific, medical or engi- 
neering — training. So the basic training and the 
other training should be dovetailed. At present, 
they were not. 


So here is a subject of the highest importance .- 


— training of our youth, training of the mind, of 
body and hand. 

“T hope and trust that our State Govern- 
ments will take this up with speed and enthu- 
siasm. Because, this is largely a question for State 
Governments. Of course, the Central Government 
come into the picture also, and they must play 
their part. Nevertheless, it is largely a question 
for State Governments and they must push it 
through.” 

NOTES 


Dr. Krishnam Raju 

Lovers of Naturopathy all over the country 
will be shocked at the sudden demise of 
Dr. Krishnam Raju, the founder of the Prakriti 
Ashram, Bhimavaram, which worked for 
Gandhiji’s ideals in the field of Naturopathy. 
Gandhiji loved and blessed him and his. work. 
Dr. Raju’s faith in Dame Nature’s healing poten- 
tialities knew no bounds. His approach was 
original and his experiments were based on self- 
experience. All his life he struggled against the 
tyranny of medication and remained firm in his 
faith to the last. A day is not far off, when science 
will proudly seal his experiment. 
Prakriti Ashram, DAMODARDAS MUNDADA 
Bhimavaram 


Uttar Pradesh Betrayal 
Two days ago I came across the following 
figures of consumption of liquor in the U.P. in 
the columns of Sakal: 
1953 
Deshi liquors 775 
Foreign liquors 64 104 thousand bottles | 
Foreign beer 219 383 thousand bottles 
And today while turning over the pages of 
Gandhiji’s Delhi Diary I lit upon the following 
sentence in the post-prayer speech on Novem- 
ber 7, 1947 (p. 150) : 

‘If the Governments, Central and Provin- 
cial, were true to the Congress requirements, 
there would be no spirituous liquors or intozi- 
cating drugs such as opium, ganja and the like 
to be had in either Dominion (i.e. India or 
Pakistan).’ ; 
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THE IMMEDIATE TASK 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


Various kinds of exhibitions are being orga- 
nized these days. It is natural that many of them 
are of the industrial variety. We now aim at 
developing our industries and giving gainful 
employment to all our people. It is obvious that 
this practice of holding exhibitions is helpful 
towards the achievement of this aim to a certain 
extent. 


As is well known exhibitions are being held 
along with the sessions of the Indian National 
Congress. The practice began with the session 
held at Ahmedabad in 1921. It has continued with- 
out break since then. Before this practice was 
started the All India Industrial Conference used 
to hold its sessions along with the sessions of the 
Congress. Ways and means for the development 
of the industries of the country were discussed 
and considered at these conferences. The Social 
Reform Conference also used to hold its sessions 
in the same manner. During the Gandhian era 
both these activities found and took their proper 
place in the nation’s march towards freedom and 
formed part of the country’s comprehensive and 
larger endeavour. As a result both the Industrial 
and Social Reform Conferences withered away 
and the National Congress itself began to discuss 
and consider problems of development of indus- 
tries as well as social reform in a certain manner. 


_One aspect of this process of the merging of 
these activities in the current of the nation’s 
larger endeavour has to be particularly kept in 
mind. A limit was set that the idea behind these 
activities had to be related to the endeavour of 
the Indian people as a whole and that it could 
not be permitted to be a separate or miscellaneous 
detail serving the narrow interests of some parti- 
cular section or ‘class of the people. And absence 
of such a limit and want of strict adherence to it 
would have dwarfed the nation’s mighty effort 
for freedom ; would have turned the nation from 
united progress on the high seas of independence 
to some narrow back waters to be lost in them for 
want of direction or space to go ahead. This was 
why movements like those for communal unity 
and removal of untouchability which embraced 
the nation as a whole found a place in the 
nation’s programme. That was also the yeason 
why items like Khadi and village industries 
which were from the entire people’s point of view 
the last resort of the helpless and the lost were 
given a prominent place in the nation’s activities. 


This did not mean ignoring or discarding sundry 
other industries or other miscellaneous details of 
social reform which might have been considered 
necessary. What was sought to be done was to 


keep in mind those broad items on whieh people , 


as a whole could concentrate so that the entire 
nation may share the endeavour on a footing of 
equality and gain strength. | 


This was why exhibitions held along with 
the Congress sessions were confined to Khadi and 
processes and products of village industries. That 
was the limit set for those exhibitions. Products 
of the textile mill industry and factories found no 
place in them. This prohibition was based on the 
understanding that these industries needed no 
support and were strong and that the whole 
nation’s energies need not be wasted on their 
encouragement. On the contrary if they were 
given a position of national importance it would 
result in tying together industries though small 
but of vast national importance which had 
become helpless for no fault of their own and 
industries though of lesser national significance 
but considered big and leaving the former at the 
mercy of the latter. Such misconceived impartia- 
lity would not have indicated any wisdom on the 
part of the nation nor would it have made it 
possible to fulfil the nation’s objective of esta- 
blishing economic swaraj by developing small 
industries spread over the whole country. 


It is highly important that we keep in mind 
this peculiar aspect of our economic development 
even today. Since we have become independent 
all those who are running large scale mechanized 


industries and the classes who own capital seek 


to expand their business and desire that Govern- 
ment as well as public opinion supported their 
cause. AS a consequence exhibitions being orga- 


nized these days are flooded with products of _ 


mills and factories ; these products occupy most 
of the space; and industries which should be 
particularly brought to the notice of the people 
are not brought out in relief so that they go un- 
noticed. This unhealthy peculiarity of most of 
these exhibitions needs to be remedied. ° 


The first and immediate problem facing 
India is not one of setting up large scale indus- 
tries. Because those industries do not exist here 
it is likely their products have to be imported to- 
day. If instead, those products have to be manu- 
factured here the industrialists of the country can 
surely undertake private ventures and build up 
those industries. They can invest their money in 
them. The Five Year Plan allows scope for it too. 
What the nation however sorely needs today is 
the development of industries that would supply 
work and employment to the crores of the poor 
and backward people who live in our villages and 
suffer from compulsory unemployment. The 
nation must not only concentrate on the solution 
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of this problem but the popular mind should feel 
the effects of such concentration. The people 
should come to realize concretely that the nation 
has begun concentrating on the solution of the 
problem. Exhibitions can play an useful part in 
this direction. But they can do so only if they 
accept and act upon the purely national view of 
the problem as pointed out above. 

_ Viewed from this angle the conception of 
dividing the development of the industries of the 
country into a private and a public sector turns 
out to be illusory and proves mistaken. This divi- 
sion can apply only to the large scale centralized 
industries of the country. The socialist idea 
applies only to this field of development and 
needs to be taken into account. And the declara- 
tion by the Avadi session that the Congress 
would throw its weight on the side of the public 
sector of large scale industries is certainly wel- 
come to that extent. But the real task before the 
country is to animate the vast unemployed popu- 
lation of the country by starting and encouraging 
village and cottage industries. This field of 
national development does not allow of a division 
into public and private sectors. It is the truly 
national task or the work for the masses. In that 
task the socialistic view of division into public 
and private sectors finds no place. The Sarvodaya 
idea here goes ahead of the socialist idea and 
presents a new ideal. We could secure more work 
and more gainful employment for the people and 
raise the hope of the emergence of the true wel- 


‘fare State in their hearts only if Governments 


based their industrial policies on this basis and 
went ahead with their firm execution. 


Besides, we have to remember that we want 
to bring in the Welfare State by the democratic 
method ; we have discarded the communist way 
to it. This means that an atmosphere should be 
created wherein everyone of our citizens can 


‘contribute to the welfare of the State or the 


nation by his or her own labour and feel enthused 
to do so on a footing of equality. If this is to be 
achieved the need of the most backward, and the 
weakest and the last should receive first 
consideration. Thus only could an atmosphere of 
true democracy be created. This further means 
that cottage and village industries which are 
national in the true sense of |the word should 
receive prime consideration and that if large scale 
industries really need consideration they may 
get it without in any way being in opposition to 
or in competition of the other ones. Thinking on 
this problem that has developed in the country 
so far has not yet risen to this desirable level. The 
sooner it did the better. Otherwise, we would be 
facing difficulties on the way to the establishment 
of a democratic State ie. a State of peace and 
goodwill. 
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VINOBA IN: SANTHAL PARGANAS —IV 
(By “ Dadu’’) 
Government and Janashakti 

“Ever since the achievement of freedom, the strength 
of the country seems to have been held up. The main 
reason behind it is that the eyes of all people are turned 
towards Delhi. But all the strength lies in the- villages. 
They are all under the false impression that the strength 
lies in the water contained in the kettle placed above the 
hearth. On the contrary the strength lies in the fire 
burning in the hearth, and the water above it is simply 
cold. If there is heat below, the water can become hot. But 
those who think that water is the source of it are under 
a delusion. For, if the fire ceases to burn, water can never 
become hot. The heat of the villages can make Delhi warm. 
But what Delhi can do with regard to the villages is like 
extinguishing that fire. I do not underestimate the value 
of Delhi. What I want to say is that Delhi has a value 
which is only secondary. Take another illustration. A zero 
cn combination with unity yields ten. The zero has its 
great utility, but its intrinsic worth is zero. Without unity 
it is of no use. So unity represents the self-reliant power of 
the people, while the zero represents the official power. 
The students of mathematics know that vast researches 
are conducted to investigate the qualities of zero. Yet it can- 
not be gainsaid that it has no independent strength of its 
own. Likewise, the official power can be effective only if it 
is based on the people’s power or the Janashakti. This is 
why I do not count much on the official power and always 
stress on Janashakti. It is regrettable that nothing is being 
done to generate the Janashakti. Once we realize its signi- 
ficance, your inertia will disappear and you will know no 
rest like me.” These observations were made by Vinoba 
at a meeting of the Congress workers of Santhal Parganas 
district, who had gathered to hear him at Dumka (the 
district headquarters) on Sunday noon, December 12, 1954. 

Clash of Old and New Generations 

Vinoba’s post-prayer address of that day was a 
remarkable plea for the urgency of tackling our economic 
and social problems by peaceful and non-violent means. He 
said, 

“Every generation is inspired by a new idealism. 
Often the vanguards of the old idealism are not able to 
appreciate the new one. Whence they complain of want of 
discipline in the new generation. The fact is that the old 
discipline does not suit the youth. New generation, new 
idealism ; they can only pursue the new ideal. Should they 
be stopped from reaching it, they are diverted along the 
wrong path. And this is they term as ‘ indiscipline’. 

“These days it is often heard that our students do not 
observe any discipline or decorum. True that sometimes 
they do things not very desirable. But I would like to know 
whether our boys have turned madcaps. The truth is that 
our universities are really very orthodox and conservative. 
What an old pattern they are sticking to! Our boys and 
girls find no consolation therein. Thus those of the old 
generation fail to discern the new ideals. Hence there goes 
on in vain a conflict between the two. 

“You know that Parashuram was a great avatar who 
fought against the Kshatriyas no less than 21 times. But 
such a great man as he could not comprehend the arrival 
of Rama. You might have read in the Ramayana that 
Lakshmana ridiculed him. Who is Lakshmana? A youth 
of modern universities! Whom is he gibing at? At 
Parashuram, the leader of that age! Yet Tulasidas is glori- 
fying that youth! He did not realize that it would beget 
indiscipline. I am afraid that if such a dangerous book is 
taught to our boys and girls, they would hardly listen to 
any teacher. At long last, Parashuram recognizes Rama, 
bows low before him and withdraws. Rama keeps calm. 
Yet he too cannot resist and speaks out, “My name 
is simply ‘Rama’, while yours is big with ‘ Parashw’ 
(hatchet) added to it.” Thus we find that even the greatest 
men fail to read the sign of the times and are, therefore, 
sneered down. In case they realize the same in time and 
bless the youth, the latter would serve as effective arrows. 
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The old leaders are like a bow. The experience of the aged 
coupled with the enthusiasm of the youth can work won- 
ders. Otherwise, a gulf grows in between and the young are 
blamed as undisciplined. During the last three and a half 
years, not a single meeting of mine was disturbed by the 
youths who are dubbed as indiscreet. There is no indiscip- 
line in them: only a new idea, a new music has ‘caught 
them. If you strike the new symphony and play the right 
chord, they would simply dance at your behest. But they 
do not obey you because you have nothing to offer them 
worthwhile. 

“What do they teach in college today ? The same old 
courses and the books as if the country is not yet free! 
Has freedom any prestige or not ? Is there any other coun- 
try whose children are burdened with English in this man- 
ner ? Well, they argue let us proceed slowly and also toast 
to the glories of the English language. I do not belittle 
the importance of English. But is it for these buoyant chil- 
dren before whom lie extant vast fields of work and valour, 
who have opened their eyes after the achievement of 
freedom through Ahimsa? Why should you saddle them 
with this weight of English ? How can it enthuse them at 
their delicate age ? 

“ Another staggering feature is that he who works the 
least in the college is paid the heaviest. They have reduced 
a year to six months. Therein too teachers don’t work for 
more than three to four hours a day, and the Principal for 
not more than two. On the other hand, you expect labou- 
rers to work for eight hours. And yet the former draw far 
more than the latter. What Economics can you then 
teach ? How can such people command respect in this 
age ? Respect is no commercial commodity to be had at 
the grocer’s shop. The new age rings in the message of 
equal wages and opportunities. But the collegians demand 
more and parade their degrees, native or foreign! Can it 
inspire any youth? Will anybody obey such people? I 
simply wonder how our students observe even that much 
of discipline which they do. It is only the great cultural 
heritage of India which keeps them in restraint. I cannot 
Say more. I am but expressing the agony of my heart. I 
submit that this is not the way to inspire the youth. A new 
age has dawned. A new ideology is in the air. You have to 
take that up and practise it before you can inspire them 
to any activity.” 

Vinoba concluded, “It is fantastic to state that we are 
a backward nation. As the poet Iqbal says, there is some- 
thing in us whereof we are as vital as ever. Unique is the 
current that flows in India. That is why we attained 
freedom in our own unique way. Other countries have also 
fought for freedom, but there is something remarkable in 
our fight for freedom. India has her own mission to per- 
form. It charges us with the responsibility of solving our 
economic and social problems by the help of Janashakti, by 
peaceful and non-violent means.” 

Next day we walked 13 miles and reached Rani- 
ghaghar. For some days past there was a visible effect on 
Vinoba of the strain of the unusual marches in the Santhal 
Parganas district. When he returned from the prayer on 
Monday he was suffering from fever. It continued all 
through the night. So, next morning, we requested. him 
to make use of some conveyance. Vinoba declined and 
maintained his routine strictly. We reached Fatehpur at 
7-35. Vinoba’s fever persisted all through the day. It 
was a little above 100 degrees when he proceeded to the 
evening prayer meeting. 

Vinoba began his discourse by thanking Providence 
for the regularity with which his programme has been 
executed. He next referred to the visit of a young man 
some days back. He inquired Vinoba what he (Vinoba) 
would do if he did not obtain five crores of acres of land. 
“T told that young man,” added Vinoba, “that in that case 
he (young man) would be hanged. He was struck dumb. 
I told him that that could happen only if he and others did 
not do their duty as I was doing mine.” 

Man’s Right to Land 

Later he explained the basis. of the demand for five 
crores of acres. “Man has,” he declared, “some funda- 
mental rights which must be accepted. It has been recog- 
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nized here that the hungry must either be given food or 
be provided with some work. It is the duty of the society 
to see that none remains hungry. The right to food or 
work is a basic one, even as the right of freedom to wor- 
ship God in one’s own way. So also everybody has a right 
for education. Likewise, I say that if anybody wants to 
serve the soil and demands land for the same, he has every 
right to do so. And this right for land to till must be ful- 
filled. These days they pretend the necessity of a minimum 
of ten acres of holding or so. I want to ask you: how are 
you authorized to decide this ? Suppose the population of 
the country rises tomorrow from 36 crores to 3600 crores, 
then the people will do as they like. But you have, no right 
to say that you will allow only a few to till land and not 
others. It is man’s birthright to serve the soil. If today 
only, say, sixty cents of land per capita is available, and 
tomorrow with a population of 3600 crores, it is only a 
hundredth part, you would have to give the same to each. 
You cannot refuse that. Of course, those who want to take 
up other crafts can gladly do so. One need not impose 
land-cultivation on them. But those who want it should be 
given it. If there is enough land, they will use a tractor. 
if less then a bullock, if still less, then a spade and if very 
much less then they will cultivate it with their hands. 
None can deprive anybody of one’s right to render one’s 
services to the nature or soil. I would like more and more 
people to do some agricultural work and come in intimate 
contact with the soil. This will improve their health, 
eliminate mutual differences, and impart inner peace. I 
also regard cultivation as a means of divine service. Hence 
my insistence on the acceptance of this fundamental right 
to land. It is why I say that individual ownership of land 
must be abolished, and that land cannot be owned. It is 
only God’s. ; 

Closing Vinoba reiterated his faith in the stirring 
words, “Land should now belong to the village where it 
lies. Everybody has a right to land for work. Tilling the 
soil is nothing short of the worship of God. I want you to 
convey this message from door to door. I would regard this 
mission as fulfilled only when those with land go out 
anxiously in search of the tiller and gladly give him land 
as well as other necessities like seeds and implements to 
work with, even as they go out today in search of a groom 
for their daughter and equip her with all household 
requisites when she leaves her old home for the new.” 

Remove Untouchability 

Late at night, Vinoba was feeling better. So he proved 
that all our fears were unfounded. Next day, we entered the 
Deoghar sub-division and encamped at Chitra. It was at 
Deoghar in September 1953 that Vinoba was mishandled 
by its Pandas. Recalling that event, Vinoba called upon 
the Deoghar sub-division people to wash off that blot and 
establish socio-economic equality in their midst. “ There is 
no basis,” he observed, “for regarding anybody as un- 
touchable. No Shastras make such a recommendation. This 
evil has resulted in depriving millions of people of their 
fundamental right. Gandhiji was perfectly right when he 
remarked that unless untouchability was wiped off, Hindu 
religion’ as such would disappear. His prophetic advice 
roused the people to some extent. We secured freedom and 
gave no place to such differences in our Constitution. But 
no constitution can purify hearts. Heart purification is the 
call of the day. It is as much necessary today as it was 
before the legislation. And I trust that the attack on Deo- 
ghar would prove to be the last of its kind. I believe that 
its spine has broken. But much prachar (propaganda) is 
required for it. People would have to practise accordingly. 
The Harijan children must enjoy same status in every 
hostel. God has blessed Harijans with the same feelings 
and virtues as others. Great saints and Sadhus have been 
produced among them as in any other community. There 
is, therefore, no reason to perpetuate such differences. I 
am sure that the people of Deoghar would realize this 
truth and find for Harijans a place not only in their pooja- 
temples but also in their, heart-temples. This is the one 
thing they have to do to wash off that blot.” 

Blot of Social Inequality 
He continued, “ The second thing is that you would 
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have to destroy economic disparity as severely as social 


inequality. Both of them should be annihilated simul- 
taneously. What is the condition of the scavenger today ? 
In the name of religion you have built economic barrier 
around him and vainly argue that God has so willed that 
he should remain a Bhangi. Some go even to this extent 
that he is punished for sins of his previous existence. But 
I want you to think over this point. Marathi is my mother- 
tongue and Maharashtra stretches from Nagpur to Kolha- 
pur. It includes about 30 districts. But in these districts 
there is no scavenger with Marathi as his mother-tongue. 
They do understand it but their mother-tongue is either 
Hindi or Gujarati or Kanarese. Has God designed non- 
Marathi scavengers for the Marathi populace ? How can 
it be possible ? The fact is that during their regime the 
Marathas captured Kshatriyas from different parts of the 
country. Moghals or earlier Muslim rulers began this prac- 
tice. These Kshatriyas or Raj-vamshis were thrown into 
prisons and asked to do scavenging work. They had to do 
it in captivity. On their coming out, society refused to own 
them and kept them aloof. They were, therefore, compelled 
to continue scavenging and became scavengers for all time. 
We find many Raj-vamshis among the scavengers today. 
I do not say that all scavengers came into being that way. 
But it is undoubtedly true that they were imprisoned and 
made to do that work. The people captured by the 
Marathas near Nagpur must have Hindi for their mother- 
tongue, those near Khandesh Gujarati and those near 
Konkan Kanarese. Even today the condition of the 
scavengers is no less miserable. 

“You very well know that after partition Hindus 
were turned out of Sindh. The scavengers there also 
wanted to migrate to India. But they were not allowed to 
do so. As an ‘ essential service’, they were prevented from 
coming to India. Consequently, they have to be there. Now, 
is this freedom ? Does freedom consist in transfer of power 
from the British to a few Indian hands? Does it denote 
that old values must continue to stay ? Freedom confers 
equal right of citizenship on each and every citizen, in 
which none exploits or fears another. When shall we 
attain such a freedom? What I mean is that economic 
disparity follows social disparity. This is why we find 
them woven today like the warp and woof in Indian life. 
This is why I insist on every landless getting land.” 

Communism and Capitalism 

Vinoba further remarked, “A friend told me that 
Bhoodan is a front against Capitalism. This is true. But 
the first capitalist whom we have to subdue is our own 
body. Bred and brought up in the capitalistic society, it 
has acquired some habits which have to be discarded. We 
would have to work by our own hands. So the first front 
is our own home. Capitalism is of several kinds, Capita- 
lism means earning capital, which requires centralized 
administration. It cannot be done in decentralized manner. 
Thus those who call themselves communists are also 
capitalists to the core. The communists want centraliza- 
tion in production and equality in distribution. They are 
under the false illusion that decentralized distribution 
would follow centralized production. They are born of a 
reaction against capitalists. Theirs is no independent ideo- 
logy. They have no life-philosophy of their own. They are 
a product of the reaction against the evils born of capita- 
lism in Europe. Theirs is not a thesis, but an anti-thesis 
‘against capitalism. Synthesis is that which has philosophy 
for the whole of life. Whence they accepted capitalism in 
the sphere of production. So no ideology held forth as a 
reaction against some other evil can serve our purpose. 
We would have to lay the very foundations anew and 
build the whole structure thereupon. 

“Our Shastras describe a type of Bhakti (devotion) as 
Virodhi Bhakti’ (opposite devotion), as Ravan’s against 
Rama or Kamsa’s against Krishna. These reactionaries 
merge into those whom they oppose. One proves to be 
merely a replica of the other. Hindu Mahasabha advocates 
the adoption of all evils of the Muslim League. One 
Brahmin leader went so far as to say that the Hindus 
would not face the Muslims unless they took meat regu- 
larly ! Again, there are Congressmen and Praja Socialists. 
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Both are power worshippers. While the former are power 
holders, the latter are power-aspirants. Hence all the evils 
of the Congress are there in the Praja Socialist Party. If 
the former resorts to communalism for election purposes, 
so does the latter. Thus the same matter pervades both. 
Bhoodan strikes a new departure. It does not stand against 
any ideology or party. It stands for the wellbeing of Sarva 
(all). Fhe Sarvodaya is concerned with one and all. It is 
neither communistic nor communalistic. It speaks for all 
and treats all at the same level.” 

On the sixteenth we were at Karon, the home-village 
of the great writer, Shri Sakharam Deuskar, who though 
Marathi speaking, has rendered immortal service to the 
Bengali literature. He passed away in 1914. His daughter 
and grand daughter saw Vinoba in the morning. In the 
evening, Vinoba went to their house and spent there some 
time. There was the workers’ meeting in the noon when 
fifteen people offered to do nothing save Bhoodan work 
until the next Sarvodya Sammelan. 

Power of Thought and Non-violence 

In his post-prayer address, Vinoba stressed on the 
importance of right knowledge and right thought. 
“Upanishads teach us,” said he, “ that the spoken word is 
microscopic and universal. We can now «atch it by the 
Radio. Now ‘thought’ is far more microscopic or 
infinitesimal and universal than the word. Hence my 
greatest faith is on right thought. But if one gets restive 
and resorts to coercion, it would ill-serve the right cause. 
They have coined a phrase ‘non-violent coercion’. What 
a fascination for coercion! Their reliance is on pressure or 
suppressing people. But I believe in releasing or opening 
their hearts. Can heart-suppression be of any avail? I feel 
that if there is such a strength of non-violence as leads to 
suppression of hearts, it is no non-violence at all. The 
strength of non-violence accrues from the faith in right 


thought. This faith in right thought is termed Ahimsa or 


non-violence. 

“When the disciples asked Christ how many times 
they should pardon others, Jesus replied, “seventy times 
seven.” But the devotees of Sazadevi (Goddess of 
vengeance) believe in punishment or vendetta. They feel 
that forgiveness may fail, right thought may fail but sword 
will never fail. They have suspicions about non-violence 
but none about violence, Well, if sword were so effective 
why did it not solve our problems inspite of its continuous 
use during the last ten thousand years ?” 

Man-power and Decentralization 

Pavia was the next halt. That day Vinoba made a 
passionate appeal for adopting productive manual labour 
as a programme of a national worship. He said, 

“As the greater part of our population resides in the 
village—and it has been residing there from time im- 
memorial — power should not be concentrated at the centre 
but distributed from village to village. Decentralized power 
is the first requisite for building the country. The powers 
of the centre should be very limited. Every village should 
run its affairs of its own accord.” 

“The second thing,” he continued, “is that the main 
power of the country is man-power and the amount of 
land per capita is very small. In such a country machine 
can have a very restricted sphere. It is not possible in 
India to employ machines for agriculture and to ignore 
bullocks. Cows and bullocks can be eaten outside India but 
not here. Their method would not suit us jin our country, 
Man-power is our basic strength and machine should only 
‘be supplementary to it. 

“Thirdly, the man-power of this country lies idle to- 
day. If people do not work and lead an idle life, it would 


_illserve the interest of the nation. Hence manual 


labour must be given the most respected place— 
verily, we must worship this Shramshakti (labour power). 
Everybody should realize this new religion for the 
country. In ancient times, our people did manual labour all 
right and felt no need to adore it as a worship. But now we 
should adopt it as a religious duty. I give you an illustra- 
tion. Daily bathing is common throughout the country. 
It has become a universal part of our life and culture. It 
is a small thing to look at, but it is really very significant, 
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Because or bathing rivers ar 
in other countries. Bathing forms an important part o 


many activities of ours, Like bathing, I want the idea ofjMy 


bodily labour to be rooted down in the country. No fooa 
without work. lt should form a vital part of our being.” 
Vinoba concluded, “ Today bodily labour commands nofs 


prestige in society. The peasant works hard but he likes| }} 


to see his son on some joo in an office. In other words the 

field labourer too has no respect for his bodily labour. It 

is therefore, very imperative for us that bodily labour 

should be daily performed as worship. It will result in the! 

production of Lakshmi, wiping out differences and forging 

unity.” i 1s aa 
Limitations of Law 

We were at Jamtara on Saturday. In the noon a 
worker met Vinoba and inquired of him why we should 
not resort to law to secure land for the landless. Vinoba 
smued at it and said, “‘ How many times have I answered 
this question! But you people do not read anything. How- 
ever, I will deal with it in the prayer meeting.” 

Referring to this in his evening speech, Vinoba 

2 observed, “The Government is yours. You have voted for 
it. You make it,to do whatever you like. I won't stand in 
between. But cag a Government change the heart of the 
peopie by law? Can it beget love where there is envy ? 
Can it inculcate the spirit of distribution where hoarding 
holds the field? Can it induce one to give where every- 
body is anxious to take and to take more ? Can law achieve 
all this ? Had it been so, the Buddha would not have given 
up the kingdom and power he had. If law could bring 
about revolution in thought, the Buddha who had it in 
full measure would have stuck to it. But why did he 
renounce everything and go for penance in solitude? He 
saw that law could only keep the status quo whereof the 
misery of the miserable was bound to mount up. He then 
thought upon the problem, concentrated upon it for 
months and years with the result that he generated a new 
faith which he expressed in the form of compassion. And 
he came out with that message and conveyed it from door 
to door. He influenced the whole world so much so that 
even today, 2500 years after, the world feels that it can 
save itself only by practising his teachings. 

“What is required now is to change old values and 
establish new ones. If somebody were to smoke bidi and 
burn a house thereby, law can stop him. But law cannot 
check him from smoking as such. Law cannot go beyond 
the existing values. Nay, it cannot always prevail upon the 
people to make them abide by the current values. 
Marriages below the age of fourteen go on still. Thefts 
and robberies are committed even in broad day-light. 
Those who think of solving problems by law resemble 
those going round like a bullock. It has a fixed course. It 

“ does work but only within the fixed circle. Its revolu- 
tionary progress is impossible. I know that our planners 
work day and night. Some ministers work for fifteen 
hours a day. But have they been able to bring about any 
change in the society ? If the people could be so courageous 
as to submit all records, specially ownership records, tQ 
the fire on the coming Holi, it would illuminate the 
country with a religious light. What is the use of 
consuming timber ? The attachment of the heart has to be 

_ burnt out.” 


In conclusion, Vinoba added, “So far you have been 
presenting to the God in the temple your thali of sweets,’ 
fruits and flowers, which is returned to you intact, That 
God did not feel hungry so far. But now He is hungry. 
So you must contribute some share for Him and He would 
accept it. This farce of feeding an iddl at the cost of the» 
hungry God must go for good. Give.a part ceaselessly to 
God and enjoy the rest. First give and then take. Your 
food will then turn into a Yajna.” 

We are for two days more in Santhal Parganas and 
then enter the Manbhum district. 
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VICTIMS OF SOCIAL INFAMY 
(By Maganbhai P. Desai) 
An educated friend from Vellore, South 


WAIndia, sends the following communication to me 
wand invites remarks on it. He says: 


“There are several cases of infanticide on the part 
of unmarried girls and young widows as well which, 
besides exposing them to moral obloquy, also lead to 
their prosecution in courts of law for the offence of 
homicide. This can doubtless be traced only to social 
tyranny which will not tolerate such lapses on their 


i part. The criminal law is equally inexorable and ren- 
| ders these unhappy victims of sex-instinct liable to be 
| J punished for the above offence with a sentence that 


may stagger belief. It may be possible to avoid these 
disastrous consequences if institutions engaged in doing 
social and other ameliorative work in every town or 
city should provide facilities for these new born babies 
being left at some place safely and secretly by their 
mother or other relations and then taken care of by the 
institution itself. Love and sympathy for our erring 
sisters should replace unreasoning and unreasonable 
hate and prejudice. Leaders of society should tackle 
this problem boldly and seriously, particularly in view 
of the changed conditions of marriage and marital rela- 
tionship prevailing at present.” 

And he adds: 

“My town is a strong centre of missionary acti- 
vities and I have known personally some cases where 
young girls and widows (expectant mothers) have 
sought asylum in Christian missionary institutions 
which welcome them with open arms and afford them 
all facilities with a view to convert them ultimately 
to their-own faith. This. is one of their silent and subtle 
methods of adding to their number.” 

The question is as old as orthodox Hindu 
society, though illegitimate children are known 
to all societies in all climes. We know that there 
are homes or orphanages for such forsaken babies. 
These are surely not a remedy for removing this 
social scourge ; at best, they are only a palliative, 
because society maintains these institutions and 
silently eases its conscience on the question of 
the perpetual sin it tolerates. ’The greatest 
sufferers in this are our erring sisters who should 
deserve better from the aggressive male. Should 
he not boldly own his sin and atone for it? I 
know of institutions keeping a foundling box 
wherein to secretly lodge and do away with the 
unwanted baby. Is it good to encourage secrecy 
here ? Does it not mean a sort of a passport for 
this infamy to go on ? — though I know that the 
infamy is born of other reasons. 

The remark of the friend about Christian 
missions is, I think, not relevant, though I know 
about their proselytizing activities. The question 
of the forsaken babies and pitiable girls and 
widows sHould be tackled purely on a humane 
plane, without bringing in the vexed question of 
conversion etc. I agree with the correspondent, 


that society, in the meanwhile, must see to it that 


these babies are cared for and duly brought up to 
be part of our free society. They can have no 
stigma. | 
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NATIONAL v. PROPRIETORY ECONOMICS 
(By K. G. Mashruwala) 

In my article Handloom and Khadi (Harijan, 
12-7-’52) endorsing Rajaji’s appeal to support 
handloom cloth I said that the Government must 
see that mill-cloth did not kill handloom cloth or 
Khadi. Let me discuss the subject further. 

Proprietory Economy and Pricing 

This is possible only if we revise our current 
ideas on Economics. Political or National Eco- 
nomy and Accounting must be differentiated 
from Individualist or Proprietory Economy and 
Accounting. In Individualist Economy or Ac- 
counting, the cost-price of an article is calculated 
by merely adding up the actual out-of-pocket 
expenses for raw and accessory materials, wages, 
rent, interest, depreciation, charges of imple- 
ments etc. To this is added the expected earning 
of the proprietor. The amount of earning is expec- 
ted to be sufficient to enable the proprietor to 
maintain himself and his dependents on a scale 
to which he is accustomed and to make some 
saving. If it is so, the industry is considered ‘ eco- 


- nomic’, i.e., profitable or paying. If otherwise, it 


is ‘uneconomic ’. 
Proprietor v. Wage-earner 
The proprietor is not concerned with the 
‘economic’ sufficiency of the labourer’s wage. It 
may not be sufficient even to meet the labourer’s 
dire personal needs. If it does, the wage is re- 
garded as liberal. The maintenance of the 


‘ Jabourer’s dependents is not the proprietor’s con- 
cern. His continuous attempt is to reduce the 


cost price as much as possible and to increase his 
own earnings as much as possible. 
| Wage-bill and Profit 

It is well known that in every institution, 

including an industry, the salaries and wages-bill 

is the biggest item of out-of-pocket expenses. 

Every economy made in salaries and wages redu- 

ces the cost of the article to a greater extent than 


- an economy made on any other item. Hence the 


proprietor’s principal concern is to reduce the 
amount of the wage-bill. 
Reducing the Wage-bill 

One way of doing this is to reduce the 
labourer’s wage. Obviously, this method has a 
limit. The other method is to reduce the number 
of labourers without diminishing the quantity of 
production, by devising means for increasing the 


pad 


hourly or daily output of each labourer. What is 
known as the ‘ industrial revolution’ or ‘ indus- 
trialization’ is but the extensive application of 
the second method through power-propelled 
machinery. 


The Machine Age 

Science has enabled the industrialist to de- 
vise machines which need only one man to 
operate them, but can turn out the work of as 
many as two hundred labourers. The result is 
that if that one labourer has to be paid even five 
or ten times more than the former labourer, the 
proprietor effects a great saving in his wage-bill. 
The one fortunate labourer who gets the employ- 
ment feels that his condition has improved ; the 
proprietor’s earning is increased ; and, since the 
saving on the wage-bill is considerable and the 
production not less than before, he is able to 
reduce the sale price of the article. This makes 
the consumer also feel that he is getting things 
cheaper than before, and he welcomes the 
machine age. 

The Unemployment Problem 

The only people who suffer are the great 
body of the independent artisans or wage-earners, 
who have been ‘dis-employed’ by this apparent 
economy. Even with all the advances in science, - 
the enormous multiplication of wants, the manu- 
facture of new types of consumer goods, and the 
creation of new types of social and utility ser- 
vices, it has not been possible to absorb all the 
persons dis-employed by the various machines. 
And the competition between the machine and 
the labourer is not yet over. Every year we see 
new labourer-reducing devices being invented. 
As a result all those millions of dis-employed 
people who were formerly able to maintain them- 
selves and their dependents with self-respect, 
have now become themselves dependent upon 
their relatives, friends and the alms-giving public, 
But in the system of Proprietory or Individualist 
Economy and Accounting, this is not taken into 
account. Ultimately the dis-employment of such 
large numbers becomes an intricate problem and 
the Government, whether it likes it or not, is 
compelled to attend to it. 

National Economy Acts Differently 

But Government cannot tackle the problem 
unless it distinguishes between Individualist 
Economy and Accounting and Political or 
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‘ational Economy and Accounting. The latter is 
ae the imerar of Joint Family Economy. 
A great and important item which is omitted in, 
calculating the cost of an article in Proprietory 
Accounting, but which cannot be so neglected 
in Family Accounting, is the cost of maintaining 
the dependents of all the persons engaged in pro- 
ducing an article. 
Illustration from Joint Family Economy 
, Let me explain this by anexample. 
Suppose there is a family of tailors consisting 
of ten members, of whom four are capable of 
doing full day’s work, three do some tailoring 
along with other duties, and three are too old, 
or weak, or young to do any work, and have to 
be maintained or brought up by the family. 
Whether the family trade is thriving or dull, its 
monthly fare-bill is Rs. 200. If it cannot earn 
that amount, it is forced to run into debt. If it 
earns more, it can save a little. 
| Suppose it manages to have a sewing 
machine. The machine is able to sew six times 
more than the simple needle. But obviously, only 
one of the members can sit at the machine at a 
time. If, formerly, the family could sew six shirts 
a day, it can easily sew a dozen now. The man 
who sits at the machine naturally sews more 
shirts than the rest. But according to the system 
of accounting followed in an undivided joint 
family, neither his earnings nor the expenses 
incurred on his account are distinguished from 
the earnings and expenses of the rest. All the 
shirts, whether sewn by hand or by the machine, 
would be charged at the same price, and the 
earnings of the family would be accounted to- 
gether as common income; so too, all the ex- 
penses. If the trade was brisk, the family might 
purchase a second machine, but that would not 
be for throwing those who sewed with the simple 
needle on the street, as no longer required. Nor 
would they be allowed to sit idle. They would 
still be sewing as many shirts as they could, and 
were in demand. If all the shirts they sew, 
whether on machine or with the hand, cannot 
be sold, all of them might relax their effort. 
Assuming that the family could only do tailoring 
work, and would have otherwise to sit idle, if it 
found that there was no sufficient work for two 
machines, it would dispose of one. But in a joint 
family no member would be turned out of the 


home. Either the whole family prospered or the - 


whole was reduced to penury. If some members 
went elsewhere to earn, it would be in the interest 
of the whole family. 
True National Economy 

This is the principle of Joint Family Economy 
and Accounting, and is different from that of 
Individualist Economy. Political or National Eco- 
nomy is and ought to be an extension of the 
principle of Joint Family Economy and Account- 
ing, and not of the Individualist or Proprietory 
system. 

Need of National or Common pool and pricing 
Accordingly, the State, as the paterfamilias 
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of the nation, must regard all cloth (or any other 
article) of the same quality, howsoever produced, 
as of equal value. Let it decide how much cloth 
it would get produced and by what method. A 
member of the nation working on power-driven 
looms or spindles will necessarily produce far 
more cloth or yarn than one working on the hand- 
loom or the charkha. That does not mean that 
the value of the former’s labour is to be assessed 
higher than that of the latter, or that the sale 
price of the machine-made fabric is to be different 
from that of other cloth of the same quality. If 
the handicraft mode of production is also needed, 
either because more cloth is needed than what 
can be produced on the machine, or because 
there is no other work in which all able mem- 
bers of the national family can be gainfully em- 
ployed, that mode of production cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The State, as the paterfamilias of 
the nation, is in duty bound to maintain all of 
them, and on an equal level. Accordingly, if say, 
one crore of people are engaged in the different 
methods of producing cloth, and 20 crores on 
producing yarn by the different methods, the 
wages of all of them must be equal, and the total 
cost of cloth and yarn must be distributed on the 
entire production. 
Economy of “ Unto This Last” 

To put this in another way, the introduction 
of a spinning or a weaving mill in the country 
cannot be for the purpose of competing with 
loom-cloth or hand-spun yarn by selling its pro- 
duce at cheaper rates. If the mills make hand- 
weaving and spinning superfluous by over-pro- 
duction, it should be the mills that should be re- 
trenched and not the weavers and spinners, 
unless the State is able to provide alternative em- 
ployment to the weavers, spinners and others 
disemployed by the mills. It should be realized 
that the persons thrown out of employment by 
the mills have to be maintained by someone or 
other, so long as they are not otherwise employed, 
And if the State does not find food and employ- 
ment for them, it is not discharging its duty as 


the paterfamilias of the nation. The application © 


of the Individualist method of Economics and 
Accounting to the State, must cause disruption, 
chaos and misery in the nation, as it would in a 
joint family. 

It is the duty of the State to see that either 
every handloom weaver and spinner is fully em- 
ployed in some occupation, which will give him 
the same wage as to a mill-weaver and spinner, 
or to put the price of mill-produced goods on a 
par with those produced by handicraft methods. 
All cloth of the same quality is similar, and must 
have the same price. So too, all producers of 
cloth must be regarded ‘as on an equal footing 
and must get equal maintenance. If the imple- 
ments of production in the hands of the produ- 
cers are not all of the same type, and if such 
differences cause difference in the output of each 
worker in spite of equal labour, this cannot be 
made a reason for giving a less wage to or re- 
trenching some of them, 
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Any other peory. of ‘economic efficiency’ or 
economically paying occupation is inconsistent 
with Political or National Economics and 
Accounting. 

Wardha, 12-7-’52 

Harijan, 19-7-’52 

[The above article of late Shri K. G. M. is repro- 
duced for a specific purpose. As the reader knows, I have 
been lately pleading in these columns for the need to 
neutralize and remove competition between large-scale 
industries and small-scale or cottage and village industries 
like the textiles, oil etc. The way of orthodox economics 
is to work through cess and subsidy in favour of the 
weaker limb. This is usually done in a patronizing and 
condescending manner. The measure is undertaken in a 
grudging manner and is taken to be for a short while. 
This is no way any encouragement to the weaker limb 
to feel free and grow. The proper thing to do would be 
to find a way for honourable and respectful co-existence 
of both. 

We have accepted that there should be a common 
production programme for various sections of the same 
industry. This implies a basis of non-competition among 
them, rather mutually helpful and co-operative considera- 
tion. This can be achieved by a consequential idea that 
we must have a common price structure for all the sec- 
tions. Shri K. G. M:.’s article above provides us with a 
theoretical argument and philosophy for it. 

I learn that such a thing cannot be said to be 
altogether new; it has already been profitably applied in 
iron and steel industry. The Tata Iron & Steel Company 
which is the biggest producer of steel in the country 
with a production capacity of 8,00,000 tons produces steel 
most cheaply, while the cost of production of steel by the 
Mysore Iron & Steel Company (capacity 40,000 tons) is 
the highest. The cost of production of the Indian Iron & 
Steel Company (capacity 3,00,.000 tons) comes somewhere 
in between. Left to normal economic forces, it would 
probably have been impossible for the Indian Iron & Steel 
Company and the Mysore Iron & Steel Company to stand 
in competition with the Tata Iron & Steel Company and 
would naturally have been forced to close down but for 
the price policy that has been adopted by the Government 
of India. With a view to maintaining the steel produc- 
tion at a high level (steel is a scarce commodity in this 
country, the demand considerably outstriping the present 
production), the Government of India adopted the policy 
of meeting the full cost of production including a fair 
margin of profit to the various producers and marketing 
steel at an average pooled price. 

This instance is just to illustrate the idea discussed 
above. I invite readers to discuss it with me even to find 
out how- far it can help us to arrive at a sound national 
policy and programme, wherein both the small-scale as 
also large-scale industries may co-exist, to the cherished 
end of securing full employment for all of us and neces- 
sary and sufficient production for our needs of home con- 
sumption and export also if necessary and desirable. Surely 
this will tend to having a socialistic pattern of society 
also. 

17-2-’55 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION AND RURAL 
UPLIFT * 


(By Rajkumari Amrit Kaur) 


The medical profession is, I have always 
held, the noblest of all professions and the 
preparation of the future doctor is a task to 
which it is impossible to devote too much 
attention. 

When I was in the United States recently 
one of the things which struck me was fhe desire 
to orientate the training of the medical student 
in such a manner as to enable him to see the 
patient not merely in terms of certain affected 
parts of the body or of some deranged functions, 
but as a personality, organically related to his 
social and physical environment and therefore to 
interpret disease as a failure of adjustment to 
that environment. . 

In order to build up this picture it is not 
thought enough for the medical student to see 
the patient in the out-patient department or in 
the wards of a hospital. It is necessary that he 
should follow him into the home, get acquainted 
with his family and domestic circumstances and 
see for himself how various economic, social and 
psychological factors are contributing to his state 
of ill health. 

The student must be in a position to advise 
the patient and his family how to deal with some 
of these factors themselves and, in other cases, 
to obtain from appropriate sources such as the 
public health authority and various voluntary 
bodies engaged in social welfare activities, the 
necessary help to rectify the defects that exist. In 
all this‘training the medical student is assisted 
by the Social Service Department of the Hospital 
with its team of efficient medical social workers 
and by his clinical teachers. 

The way in which this type of training is 
woven into the structure of the medical curri- 
culum may differ from medical college to medical 
college, but the purpose is there and some diver- 
sity in the methods of approach to achieve that 
purpose is eminently desirable in that it facili- 
tates a comparison of the results that follow from 
individual methods. 

In our country the emphasis has to be laid 
on rural uplift. I have therefore no doubt in my 
mind that all medical students should have a cer- 
tain amount of their training in a village environ- 
ment. This would not only give our students an 
idea of the immensity of.our problems but would 
also render useful service to villagers in that 
particular area. 

In my opinion these are all fundamental 
changes and I put forward the plea that our medi- 
cal educationists and managements of medical 
colleges should consider seriously how far and 
in what manner such improvements as are consi- 
dered desirable can be woven into the web of our 
own teaching programme. 


*From an address she gave while performing the 
opening ceremony of the Medical College, Patiala, 4-2-’55. 
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EVILS OF STATE-CONTROLLED 
EDUCATION 


» (By Maganbhai P. Desai) 


A reader of the Harijan writes from Trichur, 
S. I, as follows: : 


“Please refer to para 1 (under caption ‘ Present 
Education’) column 2, page 340 of the Harijan dated 
18-12-54. Vinobaji is reported to have said therein 
that “Thus there seems to be no sense in the current 
system from the beginning to the end’. Again the last 
sentence of the para runs as follows: ‘Thus it is all 
devoid of reason’. : 

“T am indeed surprised to read this outright de- 
vastating condemnation of the present system of edu- 
cation by such a careful and thoughtful man as 
Vinobaji. How can a system of education which pro- 
duced during the last one century and a half so many 
great men such as Dadabhai Navaroji, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, Ravindra Nath Tagore, Tilak, Gokhale, Srinivasa 
Sastri, Mahatma Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajaji, K. M. Munshi, 
Vinobaji and hundreds of other eminent intellectuals, 
doctors, lawyers, high court judges, thinkers, writers, 
journalists, governors, chief ministers, educationists, 
industrialists etc., etc., be of ‘no sense from the begin- 
ning to the end’ and ‘ devoid of all reason’?” 

The question is as old as the national educa- 
tion movement started by Gandhiji; and it has 
continued to be posed till this day. For example, 
only a few months back when the President 
spoke at Sanosra and at Ahmedabad last Novem- 
ber and when Shri Morarjibhai Desai also spoke 
at the Vidyapith Convocation, a similar question 
was raised in the columns of a Bombay paper. 
As a matter of fact, the same paper had ques- 
tioned similarly years ago (vide Young India, 
July 5, 1928), and Gandhiji had counter-ques- 
tioned it as follows: 


“Would Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas 
and a host of other reformers have done better 
if they had been attached from their childhood 
to the most efficiently managed English 
schools ? Have the men named by the writer 
of the article in question done better than these 
great reformers ? Would Dayanand have done 
better if he had become an M.A. of an Indian 
university ? ” 

And speaking for himself he had said, 


“In my opinion, whatever reaction for the 
better the persons named in the extracts had 
upon the people at large was due to the extent 
they retained their Eastern culture in spite of 
the adverse influence of the Western. I regard 
as adverse the influence of Western culture in 
this connection in the sense in which it inter- 
fered with the full effect that the best in 
Hastern culture might have produced on them. 
Of myself whilst I have freely acknowledged 
my debt to Western culture, I can say that 
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whatever service I have been able to render to 
the nation has been due entirely to the reten- 
tion by me of Eastern culture to the extent it 
has been possible. I should have been 
. thoroughly useless to the masses as an angli- 
cized denationalized being knowing little of, 
caring less for and perhaps even despising 
their ways, habits, thoughts and aspirations.” 
The answer may not perhaps be convincing 
to those who may fondly love to persist in the 
illusion of English education. For them I may 
better quote an English historian of Indian 
education under the British rule. Arthur Mayhew 
was in the J.E.S. and worked as the D.P.I. in 
the C. P. for a number of years. This is what he 
writes in his book, ‘‘ The Education of India” 
(published in 1926) : . 

“ By identifying the State in India with an educa- 
tional policy, and undertaking to direct the education 
of the country in accordance with that policy, Bentinck 
was attempting a task which had at the time been 
contemplated for England only by a few radical minds, 
and was associated in the West generally with Prussia, 
rising phoenix-like from the disaster of Jena, or with 
the colossal and over-whelming self-condence of the 
Jacobins or a Napoleon.” (p. 65) 

“The identification of a necessarily neutral Govern- 
ment with a system of education has robbed that sys- 
tem of religious warmth, colour, and significance, and 
that the want of this has made the education unreal 
and unconvincing among peoples whose life, for good 
and bad, is fundamentally religious.” (p. 67) 

“Greatest of all evils, however, arising from a 
state system is its effect on the relations between the 
teachers and the taught. To realize this, we must com- 
pare the ideal teacher as he is envisaged by an indige- 
nous community with the master produced by a state 
system.” (p. 68) 

“Tt was a lofty and inspiring ideal, resembling 
strangely in some respects the educational dreams of 
Plato.” (p. 70) 

“The master enmeshed in the network of our 
Indian system works with code in hand. For him, there 
is no ‘unwritten law’ or tradition. There are ‘returns’ 
to be submitted periodically, regulations to be followed, 
examinations in which a percentage of passes is to be 
obtained, and an inspector, more regular in his visitation 
than famine or the plague, who, in the course of a few 
minutes, must be convinced that no rule has been 
broken and that something practical has been done. It 
is hard to imagine a Thring, Arnold, or Sanderson 
thrown up by such a system. It will not produce a 
Sankara, Kabir, or Tagore in India.” {p. 72) 

“The system affords no chance of personality 


coming into play as an educational factor. It is terribly | 


rare to see a real live man at work in an Indian school- 
room. Emergence of the real self, with all its preju- 
dices and convictions, would scare the class, and 
probably produce an entry in the daily order-book, to 
be shown at the next inspection, reminding the man 
who is still a living ember that controversial subjects, 
particularly religion, politics, and social affairs, are de- 
barred. What constitutes the real self must remain 
outside the school.” (p. 73) 

There are many more other things Mayhew 
notes in his book, which will, perhaps, not be 
cherished by orthodox lovers of English educa- 
tion. I may not quote all that here. I hope the 
little that is quoted above will amply justify the 
remarks made at present by persons like Vinoba, 
Jawaharlalji and others who keenly feel how the 
legacy of traditional English education hampers 
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the task of national reformation and rebuilding 
at every step. 

However, we may not go into a controversy 
on what may be a matter of opinion. The rignt 
thing to do in this behalf would be to set our- 
selves to the onerous duty of quickly improving 


upon that legacy, which is admittedly bad, 


requiring radical reforms. Unfortunately, the 
small and privileged class of people produced by 
English education so behaves as to baulk these 
efforts; and untenable apologia for English 
education like the one quoted at the beginning 
are what that class puts up when challenged by 
the call of radical reforms in an educational sys- 


tem that stands condemned today by the very 


march of events and the nature of the demands 
made on it by the stirring times we now begin 
to live in and in which we want to function freely 
and effectively as one whole people. 
11-2-’55 
NOTES 


_ The Bombay Milk Scheme 


A press news says that the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation unanimously decided to request 
the State Government to reduce the price of 
whole milk supplied under the Government milk 
scheme. The mover of the resolution said that 
Government, instead of reducing the price of 
milk, was profiteering. Another member of the 
Corporation said that Government was now 
making daily profit of Rs 10,000. Still another 
member is reported to have said that he was not 
optimistic about the acceptance of the Corpora- 
tion’s request by the Government. ? 

A very natural question, on reading as men- 
tioned above, that arises in one’s mind is, why 
the Corporation should not ask Government, to 
hand over the milk scheme itself to the Corpora- 
tion. The city milk supply is really speaking a 
municipal affair. If the scheme is profitable, it is 
the greater reason that the Corporation should 
take it over rather than request reduction of milk 


_ price. On the other hand, it will save the State 


Government from an undertaking which it may 
better relinquish in favour of its rightful and 
proper agency. 
15-2-’55 
Shri Vinoba’s Health 
The following is reproduced from a circular 
letter, dated 17-2-’55, of the Secretary of the 
A. I. Sarva Seva Sangh: 
“Shri Vinoba was keeping well up to 
February 11. He has been suffering from stomach 
trouble for the last three days. Dr. Sharatchandra 


M. P. 


_ Mishra, M.D. of the Katak Medical College 


examined him yesterday evening at Ganijang. He 


has given the following report : 

“Sant Vinobaji is having pain in his stomach since 
last three days. The pain became severe yesterday and 
continued throughout the day. Today morning the pain 
was also severe. He had history of duodenal ulcer since 
four years. With regulation of diet he was free from 
symptorns for the last two years. Lately he had made 
some alterations in his usual routine diet as a result 
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of which there has been a relapse of the symptoms of 
duodenal ulcer. He has been examined today evening.. 
There is pain in the stomach which is occurring at 
regular intervals when the stomach remains empty and 
relieved by taking a little milk. His general health 
shows no abnormality or deterioration. In spite of the 
pain he is having his walking tour in the countryside 
and giving his post-prayer discourses as usual. He is 
however advised to reduce the physical and mental 
strain to a minimum. There is no cause for anxiety.” 

13-2-’55 . 

“Vinobaji had a good sleep in the last night and 

has no pain in the stomach at present.” 

14-2-'55 


Bhoodan Figures 
(Up to 10-2-1955) 


S.N. State Total Total 
Collection Distribution 
(Acres) (Acres) 

1. Assam 1,692 — 
2, Andhra 21,411 16 
3. Uttar Pradesh 5,16,819 67,040 
4. Orissa 1,28,814 708 
5. Karnatak 2,308 239 

6. Kerala 28,032 — 
7. Gujarat 37,120 2,128 
8. Tamilnad 29,334 316 
9. Delhi 9,245 90 
10. Punjab 10,668 te 
11. Bengal 9,028 675 
12. Bihar 22,36,265 5 684 
13. Madhya Pradesh 89,058 10,768 
14. Maharashtra 25.095 423 
15. Madhya Bharat 62,465 91 
16. Mysore 5,435 — 
17. Rajasthan 3,02j;020 6,953 
18. Vindhya Pradesh 5,908 580 

19. Saletde rpg ae eye — 

20. Himachal Prades : — 
21. Hyderabad 1,05,130 25,129 

22. Bombay (Town) 123 — 
- Total 36,99,300 , 1,20,913 


Entire villages received in Bhoodan: 113 
_O. Bunivadganj, KRISHNARAJ MEHTA, 
Gove (Bihar) as Office Secretary, 
A. I. Sarva Seva Sangh 
Socialism and Centralization 
The Editor, 

The Harijan 
Dear Sir, 

Capitalism is an evil; there can be no doubt 
about it. But is socialist economy a better alter- 
native? In view of Our knowledge about Soviet 
Russia which is the only example of a full fledged 
socialist economy provided by contemporary his- 
tory, an affirmative reply to this question is not 
possible. 

Socialists all over the world outside the Com- 
munist orbit are busy recasting old values be- 
cause they are fully cognisant of the evils of cen- 
tralization inherent in a socialist economy. In ° 
search of the causes of the breakdown of Russian 
experiment on economic life, they have found 
that the two evils of socialist economy of that 
country, namely bureaucracy which has stifled 
local initiative and has given rise to a new and 
worse class of exploiters, and top-heavy adminis- 
tration which has brought about colossal waste 
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of Russia’s human labour and material wealth, 
are essentially due not so much to the totalitarian 
nature of thought governing it as to the concen- 
tration of means of production in the hands of 
one centralized authority. A socialist economy 
necessarily involves a high degree of concentra- 
tion of productive forces, and, therefore, what- 
ever may be the social philosophy underlying it, 
these two pitfalls, which defeat its very objective, 
cannot be avoided. Forced by such an analysis, 
democratic socialists all over the world find in 
Gandhiji’s concept of decentralization of economy 
a cue for real creative thinking. But unfortu- 
nately we continue to pay a mere lip homage to 
this principle. 


Yours faithfully, 


New Delhi, J. G. TEWARI 


The Ghani-Oil Industry in India 

India occupies a prominent place among the 
oil-seed ‘producing countries of the world. Out of 
three and a half lakh tons of the world’s total 
production, India produces no less than half a 
crore tons. 

Part of this is eaten whole ; a part is exported 
and another part is stored for sowing purposes. 
The rest is crushed either in the ghanis or the 
mills to produce oil. Thus in 1951, 11 lakh tons 
of oil from various oil-seeds and one lakh ton of 
coconut oil was produced. On this basis the per 
capita consumption of edible oil in India is found 
to be as low as 0.35 oz. only, while according to 
the recognized world standard it should be 2. oz. 
or 5 tolas daily. To reach this target, we should 
produce 4 lakh tons more oil-seeds than at 
present. 

In 1949-50, it was estimated that the mills 
crushed 22.12 lakh tons of various oil-seeds while 
the oil-ghanis crushed 11.56 lakh tons. 

_ The greatest problem facing the bullock- 
ghanis operating in the rural areas today is their 
inability to secure the supply of oil-seeds at the 
proper time. This is because, while the mill- 
owners have the money to store the seeds, the 
oil-men being poor cannot do so. It is therefore 
necessary that the latter are enabled to obtain 
loans from banks on easy terms so that they may 
stock the oil-seeds. 

The percentage of oil-€xtraction in mills is 
greater than that in the ghanis. But as against 
this dubious advantage the village-ghanis pro- 
vide employment to larger numbers and their oil 
is far better in quality. 

In 1921 five lakh people were engaged in the 
ghani industry. According to the statistics of the 
1951 census, this number has dwindled to two 
Jakh men only. Thus in the last 30 years, while 
three lakh men lost their job, the mills provided 
employment only to 45 thousand people.. 

The mills extract 40 per cent oil, while the 
ghani on the average extracts only 35.36 per cent, 
though the improved ghanis extract a little more. 

If it could be made possible to make full use 
of the producing capacity of the existing ghanis, 
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about 20 lakh tons more oil than at present could 
be produced which will give employment to 
twice the number of people engaged in this 
industry and distribute 16 crores rupees as wages 
in the villages which will obviously better the 
economic condition of the villagers. 


(Translated from Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh 
Warta, 25th January, 1955) 


VINOBA WITH BENGALI LITTERATEURS 


(By Suresh Ramabhai) 


During his twentyfive days of stay in Bengal Vinoba 
got an opportunity to see the heart of Bengal: He came 
in intimate contact with several aspects of Bengal life. 
Special mention must be made of his meeting with Bengal’s 
litterateurs, which took place at Balrampur (Midnapore 
district) on the 19th of January last. On that day some of 
the most brilliant of them had gathered at the Abhaya 
Ashram. It was a very quiet and sublime function. E 

It began with the recitation of Tagore’s famous 
poem, Agradoot, by Professor’ Ranendra Kumar Das. 
Shri Narendra Dev introduced to Vinoba the various men 
of letters who had gathered there from different parts of 
Bengal. Thereafter they requested Vinoba to give a few 
words of blessing. | 


Vinoba was visibly moved by this deep expression of 
love and respect. He went, as it were, into a samadhi and 


sat motionless with eyes closed for two minutes. Then 


began his remarkable discourse with an apology for his 
inability to speak in Bengali, which, however, he could 
very well read and follow. ‘“‘I have tried,” said he, “to 
gain Prem Parichaya (an acquaintance of love) with al- 
most all the languages of the country. I could not, of 
course, establish a Gyan Parichaya (knowledge contact) 


with them, because it requires more time. In course of my > 


Bhoodan Yajna tour I have had frequent occasions, to meet 
the litterateurs. I met them in Chirgaon in Jhansi district 
and later at Gaya and Patna. Now I have come to Bengal, 
the very home of literature. It is regarded as an eastern 
country where the Sun is said to rise earlier than elsewhere. 
Really it is difficult to point out which is East. For they 
have Far East also, moreover the earth is round whence 


what is East is also West and what is West is also East. — 


Nevertheless, modern history bears it that new literature 
of modern India was born in Bengal. You will recollect 
scores of names who have adored Bengal’s literature. The 
whole of the country does not know each of. them. But 
there would hardly be a literate man not knowing the 
name of Bankim Babu, Rabindranath and Sarat Chandra, 
three immortal names of Indian literature. Among them it 
can be said that, after Kalidas none has symbolized Indian 
culture so thoroughly and given expression to it in so 
noble words as Rabindranath has done. Great poets have 
always been there, Tulasidas, Gyandev, Kabir, Kamban 
and others, but they are of different category. They are 
religious spirits. Those who viewed life as a whole from 
the point of view of a man of letters and not with that of 
the religious doctrine alone, might have been produced in 
the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh in the Upanishadic period. 
But after the age of Kalidas, it can be said that Bengal 
became the home of literature. I am, therefore, parti- 
cularly grateful to you for this opportunity given to me 
of coming in contact with you.” . 
Vinoba later pointed out that he could not claim to 
be a literary figure, nor anybody could inflict that charge 
upon him. “True that I have written,” said he, “ some- 
thing in Marathi and it has been liked by the people. How- 


ever, they do not take it as literature, but as religious 


thought. Hence I do not claim to be a litterateur, but I 
appreciate literature and know its value. In my childhood 
I was very fond of writing poetry. I used to compose a 
poem in two or three days, correct and recite it and after 
when I was thoroughly satisfied with it I went to the 
kitchen, sat near the Chulla (oven) and consecrated it to 
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the flame. Thus the best poetry of my childhood was dedi- 
cated to Agni Narayan. You might call it unfair on my 
part to have destroyed that poetry, but my feeling was 
that I must dedicate to God what belongs to God. I am 
perfectly sure that it did me no harm, rather it intensified 
the feeling within. These days much is made of the power 
of steam. Steam which is dissipated in the air is simply 
wasted. It is serviceable only when kept closed. Likewise, 
if this steam_of literature is kept closed within, identified 
with the soul, then nobody loses anything. Nay, it raises 
one’s own faith. 

“Later I gave up the home in search of the Brahman. 
I went to Kashi. My love for poetry continued still. Again 
I would write a poem and when it reached the finished 


stage I dedicated it to the Ganga. Thus in place of flames » 


I submitted it to the water of the Ganga. 

“ Another story of that time comes to my mind. My 
mother used to go to attend lectures on the Gita. She told 
me one day that these lectures were in Sanskrit 
language and that she would have preferred if they had 
been in Marathi. I then fetched for her a translation in 
prose. She then remarked that a poetical version would 
have been more to her liking. At last I brought for her 
a translation in poetry. I myself was not pleased with the 
same because it was tough. My mother read it and 


exclaimed that it was as difficult as the Sanskrit one. She~ 


enquired of me whether it would not be possible to pro- 
cure an easier one. Then spontaneously she spoke out, 
“Why doest thou not write one for me’? I do not know 
wherefrom she developed such a confidence in me. She 
had seen the consecration of the poems to the fire. She 
might have remembered it. Perhaps if anybody gave me 
the greatest strength, it was. (Vinoba’s throat choked 
and he sat speechless for two minutes) my mother. 
She did nothing for me. She could not even teach. She was 
not a learned woman. I myself taught her letters. But she 
did one very, wholesome thing — she put extreme confidence 
in me. (Vinoba again became quiet and uttered not a 
word for one minute). Her very confidence gave me 
strength. This is magic, this is alchemy. The same magic 
I found in the Upanishad and in the Shruti. Confidence 
makes a man strong. When he approaches the Vedas and 
say, ‘We are poor, fallen and helpless,’ the Vedas reply, 
‘No, you are the Brahman’. (Vinoba again went into 
trance for a minute), What an unflinching faith in man- 
hood! So my mother asked me why I didn’t do it my- 
self ? That thought lingered on in my mind. Several years 
after, my mother was long since dead, I felt an inclination 
to write on the Gita in Marathi poetry. Thus Gitai was 
born. Gitai means Mother Gita. It is now a common thing 
in Maharashtra and is read from house to house. Why is 
it so? I think it is born of the dedication, made to the 
Agni and Ganga in my childhood; it is not something 
mine. The mother had expressed a desire; It must have 
inspired the same.” 

Vinoba went on to state, “ As I told you earlier I am 
no litterateur, but I want the blessings of the litterateurs. 
I believe that the power of literature approaches the 
power of God. Some would regard it as impertinence to say 
like that. What is in the Brahman is also in literature. We 
seé only one Ganga, the one that flows on the earth. But 
the litterateur knows three Gangas, one in the sky, 
another on the earth and the third in the patal (below the 
earth). So the litterateurs are a great reserve of vast 
strength. But if I were to ask you to write on Bhoodan it 


would be sheer impertinence and stupidity. Impertinence 
2am because you know your work. You can easily choose what 
__- you have to do and what not. Stupidity because no littera- 


teur writes on the bidding of another. It is at once im- 
possible. One writes only when inspired from within. 


‘When he sits down with his pen, he hardly feels that he 
has to do something for the world. Sahityik (litterateur) 


is one who goes with Atma. Sahityik is a companion of the 


the source where he comes from. 


soul whence he penetrates deep within and when he emer- 
ges out, he purifies the whole nature. But none can reach 
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“Our literature has been built up by the devoted 


themselves with the people: 


cared not for kings or monarchs and could not be pu 

chased by money. Tulasidas, Kabir, Tukaram Potan a 
all are literature builders Who never depended nate 
kings and their reliance was only on God. You on a ; 
sitting before me are their descendents, vu ee 


rrent should be encouraged - 
spiration will contribute to 


worked among the people, 


would make our country strong and rise up.” 
Vinoba concluded with the words 

end. You are all litterateurs. But as ci 
some wealth. I would therefore, appeal t 
some share in this al] popular Yajna, n 
out the country. I want you to co-operate with the call of 
the times. What you can give, give it with love. If Bhoodan 
Yajna, Sampattidan Yajna and Saraswati inspire you for 


something, please do give that.” 
5-2-’55 


“One thing at the 
tizens you do own 
0 you to contribute 
Ow spread through- 


GOODNESS, EVIL AND NON-VIOLENCE 
(By Suresh Ramabhai) 


“In the past, wars and revolutions have 
been won by the side best organized. If your move- 
ment should, at any stage, provoke strong opposi- 
tion, can you indicate how would you meet it?” 
This question was put to Vinoba by a thoughtful 


British journalist, a globe-trotter, who had-also 
served in the last war. 


“ Well, everything depends on the attitude 
we take with regard to life as a whole,” replied 
Vinoba. “In case of opposition from some section 
we would have to convert it to our side. If they 
are not ready to listen, the alternative would 
be not to co-operate with them in their evil 
motives and actions. They will then lose their 
force. We don’t consider them as our enemies 
indeed. But we do distinguish goodness from evil. 
We must co-operate with goodness and offer non- 
co-operation with evil, non-co-operation inspired 
by compassion and love. Christ says, ‘ Don’t resist 
evil.’ We add, ‘ Don’t resist evil with evil.’ Let us 
resist evil with goodness as light resists darkness. 
Power lies with light. There are no such people 
as bad people. We must create goodwill.” 


Our friend seemed to be rather unconvinced. 
He proceeded, ‘‘ Experience indicates that as 
long as greed exists, the greedy will try to exploit 
others and only Law — whose sanction is force 
— can restrain them. How do you think can the 
greedy be checked in a society based on non- 
violence ? ”’. 

Vinoba smiled and asked, “‘ As long as greed 
exists !’— How long will greed exist ?’” He looked 
towards the correspondent and waited for an 
answer. Getting none, Vinoba continued, ‘‘ Greed 
will exist so long as you allow it to exist. It has 
no powers apart from us. If good men who lead 
the society adopt non-violence things will be all 
right. And leaders would be good when they are 
unanimously chosen, not by majority. Should 
this kind of system follow, there will be no 
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hance ‘i aed | to A reaper - Surely, no man 1s 
greedy for the sake of mere greed. Because of the 
money economy there ‘is a craze for money. If we 
have such an order as will enable people to do 
work and get what they need, greedy men will 
turn into good men.’ 

With his doubts cleared, our friend became 
more specific and thought aloud, “ The creation 
in India of a classless, self-sufficient order based 
on non-violence would eventually depend for its 
survival on the creation of similar societies in the 
rest of the world.” 

“No,” observed Vinoba, “I don’t agree here. 
That my goodness should depend on that of 
others is not necessary. I can go against the 
whole world if I follow my path, considering it 
the right one. One day or another, others would 
also follow it. What you say is like the communist 
stand. They say that communism in Russia or 
China alone is not sufficient or secure as long as 
the whole world is not converted. This is not 
what we think. We believe that even one man can 
- stand against the whole world if he is on the 
right path.” 

“But men, collectively, are actuated purely 
by material motives and have no conscience,’ 
argued our friend. “‘ How can Satyagraha be then 
applied in international relations ? ” 

“Do you mean to say,” observed Vinoba, 
“that good people turn into bad ones, when they 
come together?” After a pause he added, “ How 
can it be ? If two good persons combine, goodness 
would be doubled, would grow stronger. But the 


assumption that they would countenance evil is ~ 


not correct. You may say that apart from indi- 
viduals, governments, armies etc. have no con- 
science. But why think of government without 
men or of army without soldiers? There is, you 
know, something like a social conscience. It is 
formed out of the collective goodness of centuries. 
So I think your assumption is not correct.” 
Turning to the second part of the question, 
Vinoba remarked, “Nations are very much 
afraid of each other x days. The U.S. A. feels 
that she is not strong, v@hile the U.S.S.R. thinks 
that U.S. A. is getting stronger. They live in fear. 
It is a vicious circle which has to be broken up. 
If either of these two powers or some other takes 
courage to destroy its arms with its own hands, 
that would pave the way for non-violence and 
give a lead to the world. I do hope that they 
would rally round to this path sooner rather than 
later.” 


“But how can,” inquired our friend, ‘“ non- 
violence be the basis for life of such countries as 
depend on industry and commerce, which in 
their turn, rest on,the exploitation of greed and 
on competition ? ” ¢ 

“There is no nation in the world which does 
not produce food. Every country can develop its 
agriculture. But why should industry and com- 
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merce depend on exploitation and competition ? 
Industry means supplying things we don’t have. 
Commerce means helping others. I don’t think 
exploitation or competition should be necessarily 
their basis. My view is opposite. As I told you in 
the beginning, if the present economic structure 
is changed and money economy replaced by, 
what I should say, human economy, things will 
be very much different. And we are working 
for the same through the Bhoodan Yajna 
programme.” 

The last question was, ‘‘ How would India be 
able to retain her independence amid forces 
seeking for world domination ? ”’ 8 f 

“There is little to worry about it. One’s effort 
should be towards growing better and helping 
others to do so. Even bad men coming together 
will have to shed their badness in order to orga- 
nize themselves. Don’t you say that even thieves 
have morals ? ” 

Our ex-military friend nodded in assent. 
Vinoba resumed, “Collective goodness will 
gradually increase. Unrestrained badness would 
be checked.” 

Summing up the whole, Vinoba observed, 
“Well, I put a poser before you : When good men 
will come together goodness will increase, when 
bad men will come together badness will 
decrease.” 

Vinoba paused for a while and asked with a 
smile. “Isn’t so?” 

“Yes, indeed!” confessed our experienced 
visitor. “sth 
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